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r  OUGEROUX  DE  BONDAROY  (Augustus  Dennis), 
a  learned  Frenchman,  and  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  was  born  at  Paris  Oct.  10,  1*732,  He  was  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Duhamel,  and  acquired  a  similar 
taste  for  those  studies  that  end  in  objects  of  real  utility.  He 
travelled  over  Anjou  and  Brittany  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  the  slate-quarries,  and  then  went  to  Naples  to  make  ob- 
servations on  the  alum  mines  and  other  natural  productions. 
On  his  return  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  tutor  and 
uncle  Duhamel,  to  whose  estate  he  succeeded,  and  on 
which  he  carried  on  very  extensive  agricultural  improve- 
ments and  experiments,  and  acquired  by  his  amiable  pri- 
vate character  the  esteem  of  every  one  who  knew  him. 
He  died  Dec.  28,  1789,  leaving  the  following  valuable 
publications:  1.  ^'  Memoires  sur  la  formation  des  Os,'* 
1760,  8vo,  in  which,  with  some  dbcoveries  of  his  own, 
he  ably  defends  his  uncle's  theory  on  that  part  of  physio- 
logy. 2.  "  L'art  de  I'Ardoisier,'*  1762.  2.  «  L'art  de 
tfavailler  les  cnirs  dor6s.'*  4.  "  L*art  de  Tonnelier," 
1752.  5.  <<L'artde  Coutelier.'*  All  these  form  part  of 
*  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  6.  ^*  Recheffehes 
sur  les  ruines  d'Herculaneum,  et  sur  les  lumieres  qui 
peuvent  en  resulter ;  avec  un  trait6  sur  la  fabrication  des 
mosaiques,'*  1769,  8vo.  7.  "  Observations  faites  sur  les 
cotes  de  Normaudie,"  1773,  4to.  He  was  the  author  also 
of  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  papers  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy.* 


1  Eloges  des  Acadtmicitng^  toI.  Vi— Diet.  Bist. 
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2  FOUILLOU. 

FOUILLOU  (James),  a  celebrated  licentiate  of  the 
Sorbonne,  was  born  in  1670  at  Rochelle,  where  he  studied 
ethics  in  the  Jesuits'  college.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Paris,  and  continued  bis  studies  in  the  community  of  M. 
Gillot,  at  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  including  the  time  of 
his  being  licentiate,  and  was  immediately  nominated  theo- 
logal  of  Rochelle ;  this  office,  however,  be  declined,  nor 
had  he  ever  any  benefice,  but  the  commendatory  priory 
of  St.  Martin  de  Prunieres,  in  the  diocese  of  Mende,  M, 
Fouillou- having  engaged  ia  tb#  affair  of  the  <<  Case  of  Con- 
science,*' was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  1703,  and  to 
retire  into  Holland  about  170S  ;  but  the  air  of  that  country 
not  agreeing  with  him,  he  was  seized  with  an  asthma,  which 
proved  incurable.  He  returned  to  Paris  about  1720,  and 
died  there  September  21,  1736,  aged,  sixty- six,  leaving 
several  tlieological  works,  all  anonymous,  and  ail  disco- 
vering great  opposition  to  the  bull  UnigcnitiLS.  The 
principal  are,  1.  ^'  Considerations  sur  la  Censure  (of  the 
Cas  de  Conscience)  de  M.  TEveque  d'Apt."  2.  "  Defense 
des  Tbeologieus  centre  M.  de  Chartres,"  1 2nao.  3.  "  Trait6 
sur  le  Silence  respectueux,"  3  vols.  12mo.  4.  "  La  Chi- 
mere  du  Jans6nisme,  et  le  Renversement  de  la  Doctrine 
de  St.  Augustin,  par  rOrdonnauce  de  Lu^on,  et  de  la 
Rochelle,"  12ma  5.  **  Trait6  de  TEquilibre,"  a  small 
piece  containing  observations  on  the  10.1  propositions  cen* 
sured  by  the  bull  Unigemius.  Fouillou  had  also  a  great 
share  in  the  first  edition  of  ^^  L' Action  de  Dieu  stir  les 
Creatures,"  4to,  or  6  vols.  12mo;  "  Gemissemens  sur  Port- 
Roial,"  12mo;  "  Grands  Hexaples,"  1721,  7  vols.  4to, 
and  "  I'Histoire  du  Cas  de  Conscience,"  1705,  8  vols. 
12mo.' 

FOULIS  (Robert  and  Andrew),  two  learned  printers 
of  Scotland,  were,  it  is  supposed,  natives  of  Gliasgow, 
and  pass^  their  early  days  in  obscurity.  Ingenuity  and 
perseverance,  however,  enabled  them  to  establish  a  press 
froA  which  have  issued  some  of  th^  finest  specimens  of 
correct  and  elegant  printing  which  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  produced.  Even  Bodoni  of  Parma,  or  Barbou  of 
Paris,  have  not  gone  beyond  some  of  the  productions  from 
the  press  of  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis.  It  would  be 
highly  agreeable  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  ingenious 
men,  but  theur  history  has  been  neglected  by  their  coun- 

1  Mortri.— L'AtocoI'4  Diet.  liUU 
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trymeii)  and  at  this  distance  little  can  be  recovered.  Ro- 
bert FouUs  began  printing  about  1740,  and  one  of  his  first 
assays  was  a  good  edition  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  in  4to. 
In  1744  he  brought  out  his  celebrated  immaculate  edition 
of  Horace,  12mo,  and  sopn  afterwards  was  in  partnership 
with  bis  brother  Andrew.  Of  this  edition  of  Horace,  th^, 
sheets,  as  they  were  printed,  were  hung  up  in  thp  college. 
of  Glasgow,  and  a  reward  was  offered  to  tho^e  who  shoul4 
discover  an  inaccuracy.  It  has  been  several  times  re-': 
printed  at  Qlasgow,  but  not  probably  with  the  same  fidelity. 
The  two  brothers  then  proceeded  in  producing,  for  thirty 

} rears,  a^  series  of  correct  and  well  printed  books,  particu-« 
arly  classics,  which,  either  in  Greek  or  Latin,  are  as  re- 
markable for  their  beauty  ^nd  exactness  as  any  in  the. 
Aldine  series.  Among  those  classics  we  may  enumerate 
1.  "Homer,"  4  vols.  fol.  Gr.  2.  "Herodotus,"  9  vols, 
lamo.  3.  "  Thucydides,"  8  vols.  l2mo.  4.  "  Xepo- 
phoDy"  8  vols.  12mo.  5.  "  Epictetus,"  12mo.  6.  "  Lon- 
giuQs,"  12mo.  7.  "  Ciceronis  Opera,"  20  vols.  12mo. 
8.  "  Hpr?w:e,"  12mo  and  4to..  9.  "Virgil,"  l2mo.  10.. 
"  TibuUus  and  Propertius,"  12mQ,  11.  «  Corneliqf  Ne- 
pos,"  3  vols.  12mo.  J  2.  "  Tacitus,"  4  vols.  l2mo.  13. 
"  Juvenal  and  Persius,"  J2mo.  14.  "Lucretius,"  12mo. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testavient,  small  4to  ;  Gray's  Poems;  Pope's  Works;. 
Hales  of  Eton,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  taste  of  the^ 
worthy  men  for  the  fine  arts  at  last  brought  about  th^ic. 
niin  ',  for  having  engaged  in  the  establishment  gf  an  aqa- 
demy  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  painting  and  sculpture 
in  Scotland,  the  enormous  expence  of  sending  pupjU  to 
Italy,  to  study  and  copy  the  ancients,  gradually  broqght; 
on  their  decline  in  the  printing  business ;  and  they  founft 
the  city  of  Qlasgow  no  fit  soil  to  transplant  the  imit^iive 
arts  into,  although  the  literary  genius  of  Greece  and  Q^^ma 
had  already  produced  them  ample  fortunes.  Unsuccessful. 
as  thay  were,  however,  in  this  project,  it  ought  nQt  tp  be, 
forgot  that  Robert  Foqlis,  ^vitb  whom  it  originated^  wof; 
the  firH  who  endeavoured  to  establish  a  school  of  th^  li«, 
beral  aru  in  Great  Britaip.  ^ndrew  FpuUs  died  in  »1774  i 
and  Robert  in  1776  exhibited  and  sol4  at  Christif'^  ii^ 
Pall  Mall,  the  remainder  of  his  paintings.  The  catalogue 
forms  3  vols. ;  and  the  result  of  the  sale  was,  that  after  ^\l 
the  concomitant  expences  were  defrayed,  the  balance  in 
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bis  favour  amounted  only  to  the  sum  of  fifteen  shitlingt^ 
He  died  the  same  year,  on  his  return  to  Scotland. ' 

FOULON  or  FOULLON  (John  Erard),  a  German 
divine  and  historian,  was  born  at  Liege,  of  an  ancient  and 
distinguished  family,  in  1609;  and  in  1625  be  entered 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  His  tutors,  observing  that  his 
qualifications  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  duties  of  a 
preacher,  took  care  to^instruct  him  in  the  requisites  for 
undertaking  the  office,  and  be  became  celebrated  for  bis 
public  services  for  more  than  thirty  years,  as  well  as  for 
bis  extensive  knowledge,  which  embraced  every  branch  of 
science.  He  was  successively  appointed  rector  of  the  col- 
leges at  Huy  and  Tournay,  and  died  of  a  pestilential  dis* 
order  in  the  latter  city,  in  1668.  He  is  known  as  an  author 
by  many  theological  pieces,  particularly  *'  Commentarii 
Historici  et  Morales  ad  libros  I.  et  II.  Machabseorum, 
additis  liberioribus  Ezcursibus,^*  in  2  vols,  folio ;  and  by 
his  **  Historia  Leodiensis,  per  Episcoporum  et  Principum 
Seriem  digesta  ab  origine  populi  usque  ad  Ferdinandi  Ba* 
vari  tempora,**  &c.  in  3  vols.  fol.  This  work,  though 
not  very  ably  executed,  is  said  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Low  Countries.* 

FOULON  (William),  a  Dutch  Latin  poet,  styled  by 
himself,  in  allusion  to  his  real  name,  GuHelmus  Gnaphasus, 
was  born  in  1483,  at  the  Hague,  and  became  master  of  a 
school  in  that  place.  He  wrote  several  comedies  in  Latin, 
which  sometimes  have  been  sought  by  foreign  collectors, 
rather  as  rare  than  for  their  intrinsic  merit;  yet  the  ^*  Aco- 
lastus''  is  common  and  cheap  in  this  country.  We  know 
of  three  of  these  comedies:  1.  ^^  Martyrium  Johannis 
Pistorii,'*  Leyden.  2.  "  Hypocrisis,"  a  tragi-comedy, 
1554.  3.  **  Acolastus,  de  filio  prodigo,^'  a  comedy :  all 
in'8vo.  He  died  at  Horden  in  Friezeland,  where  be  bad 
arrived  to  the  rank  of  a  burgomaster,  in  1558.  Many  critics 
would  say  that  nothing  very  lively  could  be  expected  in 
the  comedies  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster.  His  **  Acolastus** 
was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  1554,  with  elaborate  notes  by 
Gabriel  Prateolus ;  and  is  said,  in  the  title,  to  be  formed 
so  diligently  of  sentences  from  Plautus  and  Terence,  that 
to  interpret  it  might  serve  as  an  extensive  comment  on 
both  those  authors.^ 

1  Nicbols*!  Bowjer.— >Leiiioiii«'f  Hist,  of  Prinlinf . 
•  Moferi.*-Poppcii  BibL  Brif •  *  Ibid. 
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FOUNT AINE  (Sia  Andrew),  knt.  whose  ancestors 
were  seated  at  Naiford,  in  Norfolk,  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  was  educated  as  a  commoner  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  that  eminent  encou- . 
rager  of  literature.  Dr.  Aldrich.  He  at  the  same  time 
studied  under  Dr.  Hickes  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and 
its  antiquities ;  of  which  be  published  a  specimen  in 
Hickes^s  *^  Thesaurus,"  under  the  title  of  *^  Numismata 
Anglo-Saxonica  et  Anglo-Danica,  breviter  illustrata  ab  An* 
drel  Fountaine,  eq.  aur.  &  sedis  Christi  Oxon.  alumno.  Oxon. 
1705,"  in  which  year  Mr.  Hearne  dedicated  to  him  his 
edition  of  Justin  the  historian.     He  received  the  honour  of 

'  knighthood  from  king  William  ;  and  travelled  over  most 
parts  of  Europe,  where  he  made  a  large  and  valuable  col- 
lecjtioR  of  pictures,  ancient  statues,  medals,  and  inscrip- 
tions ;  and,  while  in  Italy,  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
viriilf  that  the  dealers  in  antiquities  were  not  able  to  im- 
pose on  him.  In  1709  bis  judgment  and  fancy  were  ezv 
erted  in  embellishing  the  ^*  Tale  of  a  Tub"  with  designs 
almost  equal  to  the  excellent  satire  they  illustrate.  At 
this  period  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  djstin- 
guished  wits,  and  of  Swift  in  particular,  who  repeatedly 
mentions  him  in  the  Journal  to  Stella  in  terms  of  high  re> 
gardl  In  December,  1710,  when  sir  Andrew  was  given 
over  by  bis  physicians.  Swift  visited  him,  foretold  his  re* 
covery,  and  rejoiced  at  it ;  though  he  humourqqs|y  Mtiys, 

'  ^M  have  lost  a  legacy  by  his  living ;  for  he  told  me  he  bad 
left  me  a  picture  and  some  books,"  j^c.  Sir  Andrew  was 
vice-chamberlain  to  queen  Caroline  while  princess  of 
Wales,  and  after  she  was  queen.  {le  was  also  tutor  to 
prince  William,  for  whom  he  was  installed  (as  proxy) 
knight  of  the  Bath,  and  had  on  that  occasion  a  patent 
granted  him,  dated  Jan.  14,  1725,  for  adding  supporters 
to  his  arms.  Elizabeth  bis  sister,  married  CQlonel  Clent 
of  Knightvvick,  in  Worcestershire.  Of  his  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  medals  ancient  and  modern,  he  made  no  trifling 
profit,  by  furnishing  the  most  considerable  cabinets  of  this 
kingdom ;  but  if,  as  Dr.  Warton  tells  us,  Annius  in  the 
**  Dunciad^*  was  meant  for  him,  his  traflSc  was  not  always 
of  the  most  honourable  kind.  In  1727  be  was  9Jj^poxnted 
warden  of  the  mint,  an  office  which  he  held  till  bis  death, 
which  happened  Sept  4,  1753.  He  was  buried  at  Nar- 
ford,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  had  erected  ao  elegant  seat^ 
and  formed  a  fine  collection  of  old  china  ware,  a  valuable 
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library,  an  excellent  collection  of  pictures,  coins,  and 
many  curious  pieces  of  antiquity.  Sir  Andrew  lost  many 
miniatures  by  a  fire  at  White's  original  chocolate-house, 
in  St.  James's-street,  where  he  had  hired  two  rooms  for  his 
collections.  A  portrait  of  him,  by  Mr.  Hoare  of  Bath,  is 
in  the  collection  at  Wilton  house  ;  and  two  medals  of  him 
are  engraved  in  Snelling's  "  English  Medals,"  1 776.  Mont- 
•faucon,  in  the  preface  to  "  L'Antiquit6  Expliqu^e,"  calls 
^Sr  Andrew  Fountaine  an  able  antiquary,  and  says  that, 
during  his  stay  at  Paris,  that  gentleman  furbished  him  with 
every  piece  of  antiquity  that  he  had  collected,  which  could 
be  of  use  to  his  work  ;  several  were  accordingly  engraved 
and  described,  *as  appears  by  sir  Andrew's  name  on  the 
plates. ' 

FOUQUIERES  (James),  a  Flemish  painter  of  the  17th 
century,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1380,  was  one  of  the  most 
teamed  and  celebrated  of  landscape  painters.  Some  have 
•placed  faim  so  near  Titian,  as  to  make  the  difference  of 
their  pictures  consist,  rather  in  the  countries  represented, 
than  in  the  goodness  of  the  pieces.  The  principles  they 
went  upon  are  the  same,  and  their  colouring  alike  good 
and  regular.  He  painted  for  Rubens,  of  whom  he  learned 
<he  essentiuls  of  his  art  The  elector  palatine  employed 
liim  at  Heidelberg,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where, 
tiiough  he  worked  a  long  time,  and  was  well  paid,  yet  he 
^rew  poor  for  want  of  conduct,  and  died  1659,  in  the 
house  of  an  ordinary  painter  called  Silvain,  who  lived  in 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Jaques.' 

FOURCllOY  (Anthony  Francis),  an  eminent  French 
chemist,  was  born  at  Paris  June  15,  1755,  where  his  far 
ther  was  an  apothecary,  of  the  same  family  with  the  sub- 
3ect  of  the  succeeding  article.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was 
sent  to  the  college  of  Harconrt,  and  at  fourteen  he  com- 
pleted the  studies  which  were  at  that  time  thought  neces- 
sary. Having  an  early  attach aient  to  music  and  lively 
poetry,  he  attempted  to  write  for  the  theatre,  and  had  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  become  a  player,  but  the  bad 
success  of  one  of  his  friends  wiio  had  encouraged  this  taste, 
cured  him  of  it,  and  for  two  years  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  commerce.  At  the  end  of  this  time  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  father  persuaded  him  to  study  medicine,  and 

1  NfcWU*!  BowTtr.— Bowtet'i  edit.,  of  Pope,  toI.  V.  p.  302.— S«ia»i  Works ; 
see  ludtx.  *  D'ArgenviUe.— PUkingtoo,  and  Stnitt. 
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accordingly  he  devoted  his  talents  to  anatomy,  botany, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history.  About  two  years  after,  in 
1776,  he  published  a  translation  of  Ramazzini,  "on  the 
diseases  of  artisans,"  which  he  enriched  with  notes  and 
illustrations  det?ived  from  chemical  theories  whidi  were 
then  quite  new.  In  1780,  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D,  and  regent  of  that  faculty,  in  spite  of  a  very  con- 
siderable  opposition  from  his  brethren,  and  from  this  time 
his  chemical  opinions  and  discoveries  rendered  him  uni- 
versally known  and  respected.  The  fertility  of  his  imagi- 
nation, joined  to  a  style  equally  easy  and  elegant,  with 
great  precision,  attracted  the  attention  of  ^a  numerous 
school.  In  1784,  on  the  death  of  Macquer,  he  obtained 
the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  and 
the  year  following  he  v^as  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
sciences,  of  the  section  of  anatomy,  but  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  that  of  chemistry,  for  which  he  was  more  emi- 
nently qualified.  In  1787,  he  in  conjunction  with  his 
coimtrymen  De  Morveau,  Lavoisier,  and  Berthollet,  pro- 
posed the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  which  after  some 
opposition,  effected  a  revolution  in  chemical  studies. 
(See  Lavoisier.)  Although  constantly  occupied  in  scien- 
tific experiments,  and  in  publishing  various  works  on  sub- 
jects of  medicine,  chemistry,  and  natural  historj-,  he  fell 
into  the  popular  delusion  about  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
and  in  1792  was  appointed  elector  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
afterwards  provisional  deputy  to  the  national  convention, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  enter  until  after  the  death  of 
the  king. 

In  Sept  IT 93,  he  obtained  the  adoption  of  a  project  for 
the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  was  chosen  se- 
cretary in  October,  and  in  December  fbllowing  president 
of  the  Jacobins,  who  denounced  him  for  his  silence  in  the 
convention.  This  he  answered  by  pleading  his  avocations  ^ 
and  chemical  labours^  by  which,  he  who  had  been  born  with- 
out any  fortune,  had  been  able  to  maintain  his  father  and 
sisters.  In  Sept.  1794,  he  becamie  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  and  was  again  elected  to  it  in 
Feb.  1795.  Besides  proposing  some  improvements  in  the 
equipment  of  the  armies,  which  were  then  contending 
with  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  hte  was  particularly  engaged 
in  schools  and  establishments  for  education,  to  which  new 
names,  as  polytechnic,  normal,  &c.  were  given,  that  they 
might  consign  to  oblirion  as  much  as  possible  the  ancient 
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institutions  of  France.  The  re-election  of  two  thirds  of 
the  convention  removed  him  to  the  council  of  elders^ 
one  of  the  fantastical  modes  of  government  established  in 
1795,  where,  in  November,  he  had  to  refute  several 
charges  levelled  against  him  respecting  the  murder  of  La* 
voisien  He  was  afterwards  nominated  professor  pf  che- 
mistry, and  a  member  of  the  institute ;  and  id  May  1797, 
left  the  council.  During  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
public  employments,  be  continued  to  cultivate  his  more 
honourable  studies,  and  had  attained  the  highest  rank 
among  the  men  of  science  whom  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals had  spared,  when  he  died  Dec.  16,  1809.  At  this 
period  he  was  a  counsellor  of  state  for  life,  a  count  of  the 
empire,  a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honour,  director- 
general  of  public  instruction,  a  member  of  the  national 
institute,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  and  poly- 
technic schools,  and  in  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

Fourcroy*s  works  rank  among  the  most  considerable 
which  France  has  produced  in  chemistry,  and  must  be  al- 
lowed in  a  great  measure  to  cou6rm  the  high  encomiums 
which  his  countrymen  have  bestowed  on  him,  not  only  as 
.a  profound,  but  a  pleasing  and  elegant  writer.  He  pub- 
lished, 1.  <<  The  translation  of  Bamazzini,**  before-men- 
tioned. 2.  **  Lemons  elementaires  d'histoire  naturelle  et 
de  chimie/*  1782,  2  vols.  8vo,  of  which  there  have  been 
many  editions,  the  last  in  1794,  5  vols.  8vo.  3.  <' Me- 
moires  et  observations  pour  servir  de  suite  aux  elemens  de 
chimie,*'  1784,  8vo.  4.  <'  Principes  de  chimie  a  Tusage  de 
Pecole  veterinaire,''  2  vols.  12ma  5.  '<  Uart  de  connoitre 
et  d* employer  les  medicamens  dans  les  maladies  qui  at- 
taquent  le  corps  bumain,'*  1785,  2  vols.  8vo.  6.  *^  £nto- 
mologia  Parisiensis''  by  Geoffrey,  an  improved  edition, 
1785,  2  vols.  12mo.  7.  ^' Methode  de  nomenclature  chi- 
mique  proposer  par  Morveau,  kcJ*^  with  a  new  system  of 
chemical  chfLracters,  1787,  8vo.  8.  <<  Essai  sur  le  phlo- 
gistique,  et  sur  la  constitution  des  acides,*'  from  the  Eng- 
lish of  i(irwan,  with  notes  by  Morveau,  Lavoisier,  Ber- 
tholet,  and  Fourcroy,  1788,  8vo.  9.  <<  Analyse  chimique 
de  Teau  sulphureuse  d'Enghein,  pour  servir  a  Thistoire 
des  eaux  sulphureuse  en  general,'*  by  Fourcroy  &  La 
Porte,  1788,  8va  10.  *^  Aqnales  de  Chimie,*'  by  Four- 
croy  and  all  the  French  chemists,  published  periodically 
from  1789  to  1794,    19  voU-  8to.     11.  <^  La  Medicine 
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eclair^e  paries  sciences  physiques,'*  1791)  1792,  12  vols* 
12.  **  Pbilosophie  cbimique,''  17^2.  Fourcroy  wrote  also 
in  the  ^^  Magasio  eocyclopedique/'  and  the  *^  Journa)  de 
l*eco1e  polytechnique,''  and  drew  up  several  reports  for 
the  national  convention,  which  were  published  in  the  Mo- 
niteur,  &c.  His  last  publications  were,  13.'^  Tableaux  pour 
servir  de  resume  aux  le9ons  de  cbimie  faites  a  Pecole  de 
medicine  de  Paris  pendant  1799  et  1800.  14.  ^  Systeme 
des  counoissances  cbioiiques,  et  de  leurs  applications  aux 
pbenomenes  de  la  nature  et  de  Tart,"  1800,  10  vols.  8vo^ 
and  S  vols.  4to.  To  these  extensive  labours  may  be  added 
the  chemical  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia.  Fourcroy  left 
a  very  valuable  library,  which  was  sold  by  auction  at  Paris, 
in  1810,  and  of  which  Messrs.  Tilliard,  the  booksellers^ 
published  a  well-arranged  catalogue.  Several  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  into  English. ' 

FOURCROY  (Charles  Ren^<de),  marechal  de  camp^ 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St,  Louis,  director  of  the  royal 
corps  of  engineers,  member  of  the  council  at  war  and  of 
the  naval  council,  and  free  associate  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  was  born  i^t  Parb  Jan.  |9,  1715.  He  was  the 
son  of  Charles  de  Foqrcroy,  |in  eminent  counsellor  at  law^ 
and  Elizabeth  L'Heritier,  Destined  to  the  bar  as  an  he- 
reditary profession,  bis  inclination  impelled  him  into  the 
paths  of  science,  and  accident  led  him  into  th^e  corps  of 
engineers.  An  officer  of  that  corps  w^  involved  in  an 
important  law-suit,  which  he  chose  M.  de  Fourcroy  to 
conduct.  M.  de  Fourcroy  directed  his  son  to  converse 
with  the  officer  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  every  infor- 
mation necessary  to  the  success  of  his  cause;  but  the  youth, 
whose  thirst  of  science  was  already  conspicuous,  shewe4 
less  attention  to  the  particulars  of  the  Uw9uit,  th^^i  desire 
to  be  acquainted  with  what  concerned  the  service  of  ai| 
engineer;  and  being  informed  of  the  preliminary  studies 
requisite  to  an  admission  into  that  body,  he  was  soon  ena- 
bled to  offer  himself  for  examination. 

In  1736.  he  was  admitted  into  the  corps,  and  was  em- 
ployed under  marshal  d'Asfeld.  His  activity,  zeal,  and 
knowledge  above  his  years,  procured  him  the  confidence 
of  his  commander ;  but,  remarking  an  error  in  a  project 
which  the  marshal  communicated  to  him,  he  informed  hini 

^  Diet  Hist.->9>os«  Modeme.^SlMri  Memoir  prefixed  t9  t|uK  oitiOogQe  ^ 
))U  library. 
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erf  it.  For  tibis  at  first  he  received  thanks  ;  bat  itntaclcily 
lie  was  imprudent  enough  to  entrust  this  little  secret  of  bis 
vanity  to  his  mother,  and  her  maternal  tenderness  was 
Equally  indiscreet.  The  marshal  had  not  greatness  of 
mind  enough  to  be  indulgent,  or  ability  enaagh  not  to  be 
afVaid  of  avowing  that  be  was  liable  to  mistake ;  and  it  was 
long  evident  that  he  had  not  forgiven  M .  de  Fourcroy^ 
both  from  the  commissions  which  he  gave  him,  and  his 
general  regulations,  which  always  tended  to  prevent  bis 
promotion.  From  this  treatment  M.  de  Fourcroy  learnt  at 
an  early  period  to  expect  nothing  but  from  his  services  ; 
and  he  was  destined  to  prove  by  his  example,  that  virtue 
is  one  of  the  roads  to  fortune,  and  perhaps  not  the  least 
secure. 

Engaged  in  every  campaign  of  the  war  of  1740,  be  was 
charged,  though  young,  with  some  important  commissions ; 
attd  bis  application  during  the  peace  procured  him  em- 
ployment in  the  succeeding  war.  He  made  three  cam- 
paigns in  Germany,  and  in  1761  was  comnuinder  of  the 
engineers  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  when  the  English  took 
Belleisle.  In  1762  he  made  a  campaign  in  Portugal,  where 
ke  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Almeyda.  Every  day  M. 
cle  Fonrcroy  worked  fourteen  hours  in  his  closet,  when  the 
duties  of  the  service  did  not  compel  him  to  quit  it.  An 
irresistible  propensity  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy 
ironld  have  led  him  far,  bad  be  not  been  incessantly  called 
from  it  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  From  these  he  some* 
lin^s  stole  time  for  making  observations ;  but,  guarding 
against  the  illusions  of  self-love,  he  communicated  most 
•I  bis  researches  to  men  of  learning,  who  have  inserted 
them  in  their  works.  The  microscopical  observations  in 
the  **  Treatise  on  the  Heart,"  which  does  so  much  honour 
to  Mr.  Senac,  are  almost  all  by  M.  de  Fourcroy.  Many 
of  his  remarks  and  observations  make  apaVtofM.  Du- 
bamers  "  Treatise  on  Fishing,'*  in  which  we  find  the  first 
traces  of  Spallanzani's  experiments  on  hybridous  fish« 
M.  de  Fourcroy  had  seen  these  experiments  in  a  fish-pond 
in  Germany,  and  gave  an  account  of  them  to  Mr.  Duha- 
piel.  To  bim  M.  Duhamel  was  indebted  also  for  some 
experiments  with  which  be  has  enriched  his  "  Treatbe  on 
Forests."  M.  de  la  Lande,  too,  has  acknowledged  that  be 
owes  him  many  facts  and  reflections,  of  which  he  has 
availed  himself  in  his  work  on  Tides.  Anrongst  the  essays 
that  M.  de  Fourcroy  published  separately,  is  one  in  which 
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lie  exftmines  hcfw  we  may  judge  of  the  bei^bt  to  wbidi 
4:ertain  bird^  of  passage  raise  themselves,  by  knowing  tbat 
4if  the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  be  visible.  -  He  pub- 
liahed  the  *^  An  of  Brick-makrirgy^'  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  collection  of  the  academy,  to  which  be  also  sent  se- 
veral essays  that  were  approved  and  inserted  in  their  works. 
The  margin  of  bis  Collection  of  the  Academy  relative  to 
the  Arts  he  has  filled  with  notes,  as  it  was  his  practice 
when  be  read  it  to  examine  the  calculations,  and  correct 
them  if  they  were  not  accurate. 

M.  de  Fourcroy  was  employed  successively  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  principally,  indeed,  at  Calais,  at 
Rousillon,  and  in  Corsica.  Everywhere  he  served  with 
diligence,  and  everywhere  he  acquired  esteem  and  venera- 
tion. Of  this  conduct  he  received  the  reward  in  the  most 
ikttering  manner.  M.  de  St.  Germain  being  appointed 
^nister  at  war,  wished  to  avail  himself  in  his  office  of  the 
ftMlkies  of  some  superior  officer  in  the  corps  of  engineers. 
On  this  he  consulted  the  directors  of  that  corps,  Aen  as- 
sembled at  Versailles.  All  with  an  unanimous  voice  pointed 
t)0t  M.  de  Fourcroy,  as  the  roost  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
•ntentions  of  the  minister.  M.  de  St.  Germain,  who  was 
scarcely  acquainted  with  M.  de  Fourcroy,  wrote  Jto  him 
to  come  to  Perpignan,  where  be  resided.  When  the 
minister  told  this  -gentleman  tbat  be  had  sent  for  him 
without  knowing  him,  to  fill  a  post  near  himself,  and  that 
he  was  recommended  by  the  'officers  of  his  corps,  his  as- 
tonishment may  easily  be  conceived.  Of  the  opinion 
given  of  him  be  shewed  himself  worthy ;  and  his  conduct 
both  public  and  private,  made  him  honoured  and  respected. 

A  life  thus  busy  was  rendered  more  happy  by  a  senti- 
ment, which,  born  at  an  early  period,  expired  but  with 
his  life.  The  daughter  of  M.  Le  Maistre,  the  neighbour 
and  friend  of  his  father,  and  like  him  famx)us  at  the  bar, 
was  the  companion  of  his  youthful  sports,  and  insensibly 
chosen  by  him  as  the  partner  of  his  future  days.  Whilst 
M.  de  Fotircroy  was  studying  under  able  masters  to  render 
himsetf  useful  to  bis  country  by  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, miss  Le  Maistre  learned  from  a  pious  and  charitable 
ttiother  to  succour  and  console  the  sufferings  of  her  fellow- 
^reatnres.  The  vacations  of  each  year  brought  together 
ifbe  two  young  friends,  whose  minds  were  so  attuned  to 
each  other,  as  if  they  had  never  been  separated.  At  that 
age,  when  the  heart  experiences  the  want  of  a  more  lirely 
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sentiment,  the  tender  friendship  which  united  them  left 
them  at  liberty  for  no  other  choice.  Both  without  fortune, 
they  contented  themselves  with  loving  each  other  always, 
and  seeing  each  other  sometimes,  till  prudence  should  per- 
mit them  a  closer  union.  Both  sure  of  themselves,  as  of 
the  objects  of  their  affection,  fourteen  years  passed  with- 
out any  inquietude  but  what  absence  occasioned.  After 
marriage,  enjoyment  weakened  not  their  passion,  as  the 
sacrifice  they  bad  made  of  it  to  reason  *  had  not  disturbed 
their  tranquillity.  Similar  in  opinion,  their  thoughts  and 
their  sentiments  were  common.  Separated  from  the  world 
equally  by  the  simplicity  of  their  tastes,  and  the  purity  of 
their  principles,  they  reciprocally  found  in  the  esteem  of 
each  other  the  sole  support,  the  sole  reward,  of  which 
their  virtue  had  need.  Every  day  they  tasted  the  pleasure 
of  that  intimate  union  of  souls,  which  every  day  saw  re* 
pewed.  The  difference  of  their  characters,  which  offered 
the  striking  contrast  of  gentlene^  and  inflexibility,  served 
only  to  show  them  the  power  of  the  sympathy  of  their 
bearu.  Different  /rom  most  both  in  their  love  and  in  their 
virtues,  time,  which  almost  always  seem»  to  approach  us 
to  happiness  only  to  carry  us  the  farther  from  it  afterwards, 
seemed  to  have  fixed  it  with  them.  Perhaps  we  have  not 
another  instance  of  a  passion  continuing  seventy  years,  al« 
ways  tender,  always  the  chief  (nay  the  sole,  since  that 
they  bore  for  an  only  daughter  constituted  a  part  of  it), 
which  lasted  uniformly  from  infancy  to  old  age,  not  weak- 
ened, not  once  obscured  by  the  least  cloud,  not  once  dis- 
turbed by  the  slightest  coldness  or  negligence^ 

Employed  to  his  last  moment  in  his  country's  service, 
M.  de  Fourcroy  died  January  12,  179I>  regretted  by  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  his  country.  * 

FOUBMONT  (Stephen),  professor  of  the  Arabic  and 
Chinese  languages  at  Paris,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  and 
bom  at  Herbelai,  near  Paris,  in  1682.  He  learned  the 
elements  of  Latin  from  the  curate  of  the  place ;  but  losing 
his  father  when  very  young,  he  came  under  the  care  of 
an  uncle,  who  removed  him  to  his  house  at  Paris,  .and  su- 
perintended his  studies.  He  went  through  the  courses  of 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  in  different  colleges;  and 
happening  to  meet  with  the  abb6  Sevin,  who  loved  study 
^s  well  as  himself,  they  formed  a  scheme  of  reading  all 

<  Elof^s  det  Academicieui,  toK  Y.— Diet.  Hist.— £iirop«ao  M*!* 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  together.  But  as  the  exercises 
of  the  society  employed  most  of  their  hours  by  day^  they 
found  means  to  continue  this  task  secretly  by  night ;  and 
this  being  considered  as  a  breach  of  discipline,  the  supe-* 
rior  thought  fit  to  exclude  them  from  the  community. 
Fourmont  retired  to  the  college  of  Montaigu,  and  had  the 
very  chambers  i;i4iich  formerly  belonged  to  £rasmus  ;  and 
here  the  abb£  Sevin  continued  to  visit  him,  when  they  went 
on  with  their  work  without  interruption.  Founnont  joined 
to  this  pur9uit  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  ia 
which  he  made  a  very  uncommon  progress. 

He  afterwards  was  employed  in  reading  lectures :  he 
explained  the  Greek  fathers  to  some,  and  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  languages  to  others.  After  that,  he  undertook  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  the  duke  d'Antin,  who  were  com- 
mitted  to  his  care,  and  studied  in  the  college  of  Harcourt. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  received  an  advocate ;  but  the 
law  not  being  suited  to  his  taste,  he  returned  to  bis  former 
studies.  He  then  contracted  an  ac<)«aintaiiee  with  the 
abb6  Bignon,  at  whose  instigation  he  applied  himself  to 
the  Chinese  tongue,  and  succeeded  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions, for  he  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  particular 
turn  for  languages.  He  now  became  very  faimous.  He 
held  conferences  at  bis  own  bouse,  once  or  twice  a  week, 
upon  subjects  of  literature ;  at  which  foreigners,  as  well 
as  French,  were  admitted  and  assisted.  Hence  be  became 
known  to  the  count  de  Toledo,  who  was  infinitely  pleased 
with  his  conversation,  and  made  him  great  offers,  if  ti^ 
would  go  into  Spain ;  but  Fourmont  refused.  In  1715  he 
succeeded  IVL  GaUand  to  die  Arabic  chair  in  the  royal  col- 
lege. The  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  membei-  of  the 
academy  of  inscriptions;  of  the  royal  society  at  Lon- 
don iu  1738;  and  of  that  of  Berlin  in  1741.  He  was  often 
consulted  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  a  particular 
esteem  for  him,  and  made  him  one  of  his  secretaries.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1743. 

His  most  considerable  works  are,  1^  ^  The  Roots  of  the 
Latin  tongue  in  metre."  2.  <<  Critical  Reflections  upon 
Ancient  History,  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,"  2  vols.  4to. 
8.  "  MediUtiones  Sinic«,"  fol.  4.  "  A  Chinese  Gram- 
mar,' in  Latin,"  fol.  5.  "  Several  Dissertations,  printed 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,"  &e. 
He  left  several  works  in  manuscript  In  1 73 1  be  published 
in  12mo,  a  catalogue  of  all  bis  works,  printed  and  manu- 
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tcript,  with  notee,  some  parliculavs  of  his  Kfe,  and  some 
letters  pceiencbd  to  he  »ddrea9ed  lo  bioi  r€qqealir>g  him 
to  publish  such  a  work,  and  others  whicb  were  so  in  ve« 
ality»  FqurinoQt  appears  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  vast 
iodustry  and  merits  but  perfeotly  conscious  of  the  ruik  he 
held.  He  had  a  younger  brother,  Mk  UA£L  Foi/iiMONT^ 
who  was  au  ecclesiastic,  a  professor  of  the  ^yriac  tongue 
in  the  royal  college,  and  a  member  also  of  the  aoadevy  of 
inscriptions,  who  died  in  1746.' 

FOURNIER  (Petbr  SiMOdji),  a  French  engraver  and 
letter- founder,  was- born  at  Paris  in  1719,  and  excelled  in 
his  profession.  His  letters  not  ooly  enbellished  the  ty- 
pographical art,  but  his  genius  illustiated  aad  enlarged  it. 
He  published  in  1737  a  table  of  proportions  to  be  observed 
between  letters,  in  order  to  determine  their  height  aed 
relations  to  each  other.  This  ingenious  artist  ascended  to 
the  very  origin  of  print^g,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  it 
thoroughly.  He  produced  at  different  times  several  his- 
torical and  critical  dissertations  upon  the  rise  and  progpresa 
of  the  typographical  art,  which  have  since  been  collected 
and  published  in  1  vol.  Svo,  divided  into  three  parts ;  the 
last  including  a  eurious  history  of  the  engravers  in  wood. 
But  the  most  important  work  of  Foamier,  is  his  *'  Maaoel 
T^pographique,  utile  aux  gens  de  Lettres,  ^  a  ceux  qui 
exercent  lea  differents  parties  de  TArt  de  Tlaiprinerie,"* 
in  2  vok  8vo.  The  author  meant  to  hv^  added  twa 
more,  but  was  prevented  by  his  deaths  which  happened 
in  176S.  la  this  ^^  ManueiV  are  speotmeoa  of  all  the  dif^ 
ferent  characters  he  invented.  He  was  of  the  most  ploafiing 
manners,  and  a  naan  of  virtue  and  piety.* 

FOWLER  (CfitiSTOFHER),  a  clergyman  originally  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  the  son  of  Joha  Fowler  oi 
Marlberougli,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1610  ov 
1611.  In  1627  he  was  admitted  a  servitor  at  Magdalen^ 
coUege,  Oxford,  and  continued  there  until  be  took  hia 
bachelor's  degree ;  and  then  went  to  Edmund-hall,  and 
took  that  of  master.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he 
preached  some  time  in  and  near  Oxford  ;  and  afterwards 
at  West-Woodhay,  near  Donnington  castle,  in  Berkshire. 
In  1641  betook  the  covenant,  and  joined  the  presbyte-^ 
i ;  being  then,  as  Wood  imagines,  minister  of  Mar«« 

>  Moreri,  froiD  bis  Lift  publisbed  in  1747. 

*  Diet,  Hist.^DibdiR*!  BibliomaDia.  ^ 
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garet^s^  Lotbbiury^  but  bis  name  does  iif»t  occur  in  tim 
registers   UDtil  1652.     In  1641   be  became   yicwr  of  St.' 
'Mary^s,  Readings  and  an  assistant  to  the  coQunissiOuera 
of  Berkshire,  for  tbe  ejection  of  such  us  were  then  styledr 
^*  scandalous,    ignorant,   and  insui^ient    ministers   ami 
acboolmaslei«.'*     He.  was  at  length,  a  fellow  of  E^n  ool* 
lege,  though  be  bad  refused  the  engagement,  as  it  was 
called.     Afier  the  reatoration,    he  lost  his  fellowship  o£ 
Eton,  and,  being  deprived  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary** 
ibr  noo-coDformity,  be  retired  to  LondoB,  and  afterwards 
to  Keanington,  in  Surrey,  where  he  coutinued  to  preachy 
although  privxitely.  ^   For  some  time  before  his  death,  ha 
was*  vpMdst  disordered  in  his  m)derstan4iug,  and  died  ia. 
Soutbwark,  Jan.  15,  1676,  and  was  buriediwithin  the  pre-* 
oaiicts  of  St  Jobn  Baptist's  church,  near  Dowgate.     He  is 
aaid  by  Wood  to  have  used  odd  gestures  avd.  antic  be<" 
baviour  in  the  pulpit^  unbecoming  the  serious  gravity  of 
the  place,  hot  which  made  him  popular  in  tboee  ttases. 
jHis  character  by  Mr.  Cooper,  who  preached  bis  funcnA. 
sermoQ,  is  more  favourable,  being  celebrated  /'  as  anable, 
holy,  faithfd,  ind^atigable  servant  of  Christ*    He  wa» 
quick  in  apprehei^oo^  solid  in  his  notions,  clear  ia  i\m 
coneqatioos,  sound  in  the  faith,  strong  and  demoDatrative^ 
in  arguing,  mighty  in  convincing,    and  zealous   for  the^ 
truth  i^aiost  all  errors*''     We  are  told,  likewise,  that  ^  ke 
had  a  singular  gift  in  chronology,  not  for  cnrions  specula*, 
tion  or  ostentation,  but  as  a  key  and  measure  to  know  the 
signs  of  the  times,"  &c. 

His  works  are,  1.  ^^  D»monium  meridiamiai,  or  Satan  at 
neoa ;  being  a  sincere  and  impartial  relation  off  the  pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county  of  fierksy  an* 
thorized  by  the  ordinance  for  Section,  against  John  Per- 
dage,  late  minister  of  Bradfield,  in  the  sasae  oonnty,^ 
Lend.  1655,  4to.  This  Pordage  appeared  tothneceob- 
missiouers  to  be  unsound  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitjr* 
2:  *^  Dfl^mooium  meridianum,  the  second  part,  daao^ 
vering  the  slanders  and  caluamieis  cast  upon  some  eorpo* 
rations,  with  forged  and  false  articles  upon  the  author,  ia* 
a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  The  case  of  Reading  rightly  stated,^ 
by  the  adherents  and  abettors  of  the  said  J.  Pordage,** 
Lend.  1656,  4ta  To  this  is  subjoined  <'  A  Word  to  In*- 
iant  Baptism,"  lcc«  Fowler  likewise  published  a  few  oc-» 
casional  Sermons;  and  ^^  A  sober  answer  to  an  angry 
epistle  directed  to  all  public  teachers  in  this  nation,"  pre-* 
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fixed  to  a  book  called  <<  Christ^s  innocency  pleaded  against 
the  cry  of  the  Chief  Priests,*'  by  Thomas  Speed,  qaaker, 
Ice  Lond.  1656.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  Simon  Ford, 
vicar  of  St  Laurence,  Reading,  and  it  was  animadverted 
on  by  George  Fox,  in  one  of  his  pablicatious.* 

FOWLER  (Edward);  a  learned  English  prdate,  was 
bora  in   1632,    at  Westerleigh,   in  Gloucestershire;   of 
which  place  bis  father  was  minister,  but  ejected  for  non- 
conformity after  the  restoration.     He  was  sent  to  the 
College-school  in  Gloucester,    where  be  was  educated 
under  William  Russel,  who  had  married  his  sbten     In  the 
beginning  of  1650  he  became  clerk  of  Corpua  Christi  col- 
^ge,  Oxford,  and  being  looked  upon,  says  Wood,  ^^  as 
a  young  man  well  endowed  with  the  spirit,  and  gifted  with 
extemporary  prayer,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  chaplains 
thereof  in  1653,  and  the  same  year  took  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree,*^     Afterwards  removing  to  Cambridge,  he  took 
his  master^s  degree  as  a  member  of  Trinity  college,  and 
returning  to  Oxford,  was  incorporated  in  the  same  degree 
July  5,  1656.    About  the  same  time  he  became  chaplain 
to  Arabella,  countess  dowager  ofKent^  who  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Northill,  in  Bedfordshire.     Having  been 
educated  a  presbyterian,  he  scrupled  about  conformity  at 
the  restoration,  but  conformed  afterwards,  and  became  a 
great  ornametkt  to  the  church.    His  excellent  moral  writings 
rendered  him  so  considerable,  that  archbishop  Sheldon, 
in  order  to  introduce  him  into  the  metropolis,  collated  him 
in  August  1673,'*  to  the  rectory  of  All-hallows,  Bread- 
street.     In  February  1675-6,  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Gloucester)  and  in  March  16S1,  vicar  of  St.  Giles^  Crip« 
plegate,  on  which  he  resigned  the  living  of  Ailhallows. 
^The  same  year,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
end  doctor  of  divinity.     During  the  struggle  between  pro* 
testantism  and  popery  in  this  kingdom,  he  appeared  to 
great  advantage  in  defence  of  the  former ;  but  this  ren- 
dered him  obiloxious  to  the  court,  and  in  all  probability 
was  the  secret  cause  of  a  prosecution  against  him,  in  1685, 
by  some  of  hb  parishioners,  who  alledged  that  he  was 
guilty  of  Whiggism,  that  he  admitted  to  the  communion 
excommunicated  persons  before  they  were  absolved,  &c. 
We  are  told  this  matter  was  carried  so  far,  that,  after  a 
trial  at  Doctors'-commons,  he  was  suspended,  under  the 

1  Atb.  Ox.  ToK  II.— Cala]ny.<«rCoatet*s  Hiit.  of  Readinc. 
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pretence  of  barine  acted  in  ieveral  respects  cbfatrary  to 
the  canons  of  the  church.  This  afRroot,  however,  did  not  irt- 
tioiidate  him  from  doing  what  he  thought  his  duty;  for  he  was 
the  second)  who  ini688y  signed  the  resolution  of  the  Lon- 
don clergy,  not  to  read  king  James's  new  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  He  was  rewarded  for  this  and  other 
services  at  the  revolution;  for  in  1691,  he  was  preferred 
to  the  see  of  Gloucester,  and  continued  there  till  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Chelsea,  Aug.  26,  1714,  in  his 
eighty*second  year.  His  widow  survived  him  pome  years, 
dying  April  2,  1732.  She  was  his  second  wife,  the  widow 
of  the  rev.  Dr.  Ezekiel  Burton,  and  daughter  of  Ralph 
Trevor,^ of  London,  merchant.  His  first  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  a  large  family,  was  daughter  of  Arthur  Barnardis- 
ton,  one  of  the  masters  in  chancery.  She  died  Dec.  19, 
1696,  and  was  buried,  as  well  as  the  bishop,  in  Hendoh 
church«-yard,  Middlesex,  in  the  chancel  of  which  church  is 
a  monument  to  his  memory. 

He  wai  the  author  of  many  excellent  works,  as,  1.  '*  The 
Principles  and  Practices  of  certain  moderate  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  abusively  called  Latitudinarians^ 
greatly  misunderstood,  truly  represented  and  defended^** 
1670,  8vo.  This  is  written  in  the  way  of  dialogue.  2. 
^  The  Design  of  Christianity ;  or,  a  plain  demonstration 
and  improvement  of  this  prcqxMition,  viz.  that  the  enduing 
men  with  inward  real  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  was 
the  ultimate  end  of  our  Saviour^s  coming  into  the  world, 
and  is  the  great  intendment  of  hn  blessed  Gospel,''  1671, 
6vo.  John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
having  attacked  this  book,  the  author  vindicated  it  in  a 
pamphlet  with  a  very  coarse  title  ;  3.  ^*  Dirt  wiped  out; 
or,  a  manifest  discovery  of  the  gross  ignorance,  erro^ 
Beousness,  and  most  unchristian  and  wick^  ^irit  of  one 
John  Bunyan,  Lay-preacher  in  Bedford,  &c."  1672,  4to.  4« 
**  Libertas  Evangelica ;  or,  a  Discourse  of  Christian  Liberty. 
Being  a  further  pursuance  of  The  Design  of  Christianity,*^ 
168d,  8vo.  5.  Some  pieces  against  popery ;  as,  *'  The  Re* 
solution  of  this  case  of  conscience,  whether  the  Church  of 
England's  symboUzing,  so  far  as  it  doth  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  makes  it  lawful  to  hold  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  ?"  16  S3,  4to.  «<  A  Defence  of  the  Re-^ 
solution,  &c."  1634,  4to.  <*  Examination  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine's  fourth  note  of  the  Church,  viz.  Amplitude, 
or  Multitude  and  Variety  of  Believers."     ^  The  texfei 
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wbiob  PapiaU  cUe  oat  of  the  Bible»  for  the  proof  of  their 
.  doctrine  coooernuig  the  obvcurity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
examioe^/*^  1687^  4tD.  The  two  last  are  printed  m  *^  The 
Preservative  against  Popery,"  folio.  He  published,  also, 
•€,  Two  pieces  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  <<  Certain 
Propo9itiQns,  by  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Hoiy  Trinity  is 
so  explained,  according  to  the  ancient  fathers,  as  to  speak 
4t  not  contradictory  to  natural  reason.  Together  with  a 
defence  of  t^iesi,  fcc.'*  1694,  4to.  <<  A  Second  Defence 
of  the  Propositions,  &€.*'  1695,  4to.  7.  Eighteen  Occa- 
lional  Seripoos ;  one  of  which  was  on  <<The  great  wicked- 
-ness  and  laiscbieTous  eflieets  of  Slanderingi  preached  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Gileses,  Nov.  15,  16^5,  on  Psalm 
^i«  5,  with  a  large  prefa^  of  the  author,  and  coiidusion 
in  bis  Own  vindication,''  1685,  4to.  8.  '^  An  Answer  to 
the  Paper  delivered  by  Mr.  Aahton  at  hb  execution,"  1690, 
4to.  9.  ^  A  Discourse  on  the  great  disingenuity  and  un- 
reasonableness of  repining  at  afflicting  Providences,  and 
of  the  influence  which  they  ought  to  have  upon  us,  pub- 
lished upon  occasion  of  the  death  of  queen  Mary  ;  with  a 
preface  ooutaiaiag  some  observations  touching  her  exceb- 
l^t  endowments  and  exemplary  Ure,'*  1695,  Sva 

In  the  registers  of  St.  Gitea's,  Cripplegate,  which  Mr. 
Malcolm  appears  to  have  examined  with  care,  we  find  no 
Ipaeotion  made  of  any  litigious  proceedings  4>(f  the  paristv^ 
loners  against  Dr.  Fowler;  but  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
the  following  entries,  which  show  bow  much  he  was  re» 
q[>ected  by  them  after  the  revolution:  <<  Feb.  7,  170a 
C)rd<(red,  that  in  consideration  the  bishop  of  Gloucester 
hat  a  long  time,  at  his  own  charge,  provided  a  lecturer  in 
this  parish,  and  been  otherwise  kind  and  bounti^  to  thf 
aame,  that  the  chancel  of  this  parish  church  be  forthwith 
put  in  good  repair  at  the  charge  of  the  parish."  In  17da 
lie  represented  to  the  vestry  that  he  was  grown  so  ex» 
tremely  infirm  and  old,  be  could  no  longer  preach  itk  a 
tt}oming ;  and  having  a  large  family,  with  but  small  profits 
from  die  vicarage,  together  with  having  provided  a  lec- 
turer for  twenty-five  years  psst  at  his  own  charge,  he  now 
entreated  them  to  elect  one  themselves,  which  they  did, 
with  many  acknowledgments  for  his  lordship's  fatherly  con«* 
duct  towards  thenh* 

*  Biog.  Brit — MalcoIm^s  LonUinliim  Rediviram*  vol.  lir.->-Biimet's  Ovu 
Timet.— Birch»s  LMe  of  Tillotron.— Atb.  Ox.  ▼ol.  H.— Gent.  Mag.  ro\.  II.  lOVZ, 
(wr%cunMa  Anecdote  of  oQcbishofi,  wbo  wm  a  beUeTcr  ia  shostt* 
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FOWLER  (John)/  a  celebrated  English  printer^  was 
born  at  Bristol,  educated  at  Wincbester  school;  and  ad- 
HHtted  fellow  of  New  collegey  in  Oxford,  in  i  SS5^  after 
two  years  of  probation,  where  also  he  took  bis  master's 
degree.  But  refusing  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  pro* 
testant  conformity  in  queen  EliaabeA's  reign,  he  resigned 
bis  fellowship,  after  holding  it.  about  four  years,  and, 
leading  England,  took  upon  him  the  trade  of  printings 
which  he  exercised  partly  at  Antweip,  and  partly  at  Lou-* 
vain ;  and  thus  did  signal  service  to  the  papists,  in  printing 
their  books  against  Uie  protestant  writers  Wood  says 
that  he  was  well  skilled  in  Greek  and  Ladn,  a  toleiais^ 
poet  and  orator,  a  theologist  not  to  be  coatemned  ;.  arwd  so 
versed  ako  in  criticism  and  other  polite  literature,  that  be 
might  have  passed  for  another  Robert  or  Hisnry  Stephens. 
He  reduced  into  a  compendium  the  **  Sunraia  Theologise^ 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Lx>ca  CommaniA 
Theologica,"  and  wrote  *^  Addition^  in  Chronica  Gene* 
brandi  ;**  a  ^  Psalter  for  Catholics,**  which  was  answered 
by  Sampson  Dean,  of  Cbrist«church,  Oxford^  1578;  alse 
epigrams^  and  other  verses*  He  abo  translated  from  Latin 
into  English,  ^^  The  Epistle  of  Osorius,"  and;  •*  The  Ora- 
tion of  Pet.  Frarin,  of  Antwerp,  against  the  unlawfol  in^ 
surrection  of  the  protestants,  under  pretence  tor  refemi 
religion,"  Antwerp,  1566.  This  was  answered  by  Wil- 
liam Fulke,  divinity -professor  in  Cambridge;  Fowler  4Ked 
at  Newmark,  in  Germany,  Feb.  13,  1579^^ 

FOWLER  (Thomas),  an  Edglish  physician,  was  bonf 
atYorky  Jan.  22,  1736,  and,  after  having  gone  through  a 
course  of  classical  and  medical  education,  set  up  asf  ao 
apothecary  in  bis  native  city,  in  1760.  In  1774,  howevet^ 
1^  relinquished  this  branch  of  practice,  in  order  to  apply 
himself  more  closely  to  the  study  of  medical  science ;  and 
ffBx  this  purpose  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  be  graduated 
in  1778.  He  then  settled  at  Stafford,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  physician  to  the  infirmary  at  that  place,  where  he 
practised  with  considerable  reputation  and  success  until 
1791,  when  he  retamed  to  York.  Here  he  met  with  the 
aaost  Battering  encouragement ;  but  his  ardent  attenciod 
to  his  professional  duties  and  studies  was  considerably  in^ 
terrupted  in  July  1793,  by  an  attack  of  a  painful  ai>oma'4 
lous  disease  of  the  chest,  which  he  described  as^*f)tsof 
spasmodic  asthma,    attended  with  most   of  the  painty 
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symptoms  of  the  angina  pectoris.**  After  consultine  mtnj 
eminent  physicians,  and  trying  a  Yariety  of  meaicines, 
with  partial  and  transient  relief,  for  two  years,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  a  spontaneous  and  gradual  decline 
of  the  symptoms,  and  was  at  length  totally  free  from  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  check  to  his  exertions  which  he  re- 
ceived from  this  complaint,  his  professional  emoluments 
and  reputation  continued  to  increase  ;  and  in  1796  he  was 
appointed,  without  solicitation,  and  even,  without  his 
knowledge,  physician  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  near  York, 
called  the  «^  Retreat,**  established  by  the  society  of  qua«« 
kers,  for  the  relief  of  the  insane  members  of  their  com- 
munity. He  was  a  member  of  the  medical  societies  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  medical  society  of  London,  and  of  the 
Bristol  medical  society.  Dr.  Fowler  continued  his  useful 
career,  active  in  every  duty  that  benevolence  could  dic- 
tate, or  firiindship  demand,  and,  in  the  el^ercise  of  his 
profession,  an  example  c^  generosity ,^  unwearied  diligence 
and  humanity,  until  1801,  when  he  died,  on  July  22d, 
while  upon  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  London. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  and  practice,  he  exeropli6ed 
the  method  recommended  by  lord  Bacon  for  the  improve- 
BAent  of  medicine,  perhaps  more  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors or  contemporaries ;  and  some  idea  of  his  indefatigable 
labours  may  be  conceived,  when  we  mention  that  he  left 
in  manuscript  the  history  of  more  than  six  thousand  cases, 
which  fell  under  bis  own  inspection  and  treaitment  From 
this  store  of  experimental  knowledge  be  published  several 
works.  The  first  of  these  was  entitled  <<  Medical  Reporto 
on  the  effecu  of  Tobacco,'*  which  was  published  in  1785 ; 
and  in  the  year  foUowiog  hb  second  treatise  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  <<  Medical  Reporu  on  the  Effects  ol 
Arsenic.*'  Both  works  tended  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
instruct  the  profession  in  the  means  of  rendering  these  me- 
dicines safe  and  manageable,  and  accordingly  they  are 
BOW,  especially  the  latter,  in  daily  and  familiar  use,  and 
Tank  among  the  valuable  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 
In  1795  he  dedicated  to  the  medical  professors  of  Edin- 
burgh a  volume  of  <<  Medical  Reports  on  the  acole  and 
chronic  Rheumatism,*'  and  was  the  author  of  several 
papers  printed  in  different  volumes  of  the  Medical  Com* 
aientaries,  and  Annals  of  Medicine,  edited  by  Drs.  Dun- 
can of  Edinburgh.; 
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'  *  FOX  (Edward),  an  eminent  statesman,  almoner  «o 
Henry  YIILxind  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  born  at  Dursley^ 
in  Gloucestershire ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  what  year. 
After  passing  through  Eton  school  he  was  admitted  of 
King's  college  in  Cambridge,  1512,  where  he  was  elected 
provost  in  1528,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his  death. 
Being  recommended  to  cardinal  Wolsey  as  a  man  of  an 
acute  spirit  and  political  tMm,  he  was  uken  into  his  Mf* 
vice;  and,  according  to  Lloyd,  was  the  person  who  encou- 
nged  the  cardinal  to  aspire  to  the  papacy.  In  1528  be 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  jointly  with  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  order  to  obtain 
bulls  from  Clement  VII.  for  Henry^s  divorce  from  Cathe- 
tine  of  Arragon.  He  was  then  almoner  to  the  king; 
and  reputed,  as  Burnet  says,  one  of  the  best  divines  in 
England.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  embassies  l|oth 
in  France  and  Germany ;  during  which,  as  he  was  one  day 
discoursing  upon  terms  of  peace,  he  said,  '*  honourabla 
ones  last  long,  but  the  dishonourable,  no  longer  than  till 
kings  have  power  to  break  them :  the  surest  way,  therefore^ 
to  peace,  is  a  constant  preparedness  for  war.^' — Two  things, 
he  would  My,  must  support  a  government,  <<  gold  and  iron : 
gold,  to  reward  its  friends ;  and  iron,  to  keep  under  its 
enemies.''  It  was  to  him  that  Cranmer  owed  his  first  in* 
troduetion  to  court,  with  all  its  important  results. 

In  1530  he  was  employed  with  Stephen  Gardiner  at 
Cambridge,  to  obtain  the  university's  determination  in  the 
matter  of  Henry  VIIL's  divorce.  In  1531  he  was  promoted 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  and  in  1533  to  that  of 
Dorset  It  was  he  that  apprized  the  clergy  of  their  having 
fsllen  into  a^^rmumr^,  and  advised  tb^  to  make  their 
submission  to  the  king,  by  acknowledgmg  him  supreme 
he«d  of  the  church,  and  making  him  a  present  of  109^000^ 
In  15S5  he  was  promoted  lo  the  bishopric  of  Hereford. 
He  was  the  principal  pillar  of  the  reformation,  as  to  the 
politic  and  prudential  part  of  it;  being  of  more  activi^, 
and  no  less  ability,  than  Cranmer  himself  t  but  be  acted 
more  secretly  than  Cranmer,  and  therefore  did  not  bring 
himself  into  danger  of  suffering  on  thi^  account  A  few 
months  after  his  consecration  te  was  sent  ambassador  to 
die  protestant  princes  in  Germany,  then  assembled  Mf 
Snudcald ;  whom  he  exhorted  to  unite,  in  point  of  doc- 
trine, with  the  church  of  England.  He  spent  the  winter 
at  Wirtemberg,  and  l^d  sevenil  conferences  with  some  of 
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the  G^miMi  divinef^  endeaTooring  to  conclude  a  treaty 
witb  them  upon  many  articles  of  religion :  but  nothing  was 
eflfeoted.  Burnet  has  given  a  particular  account  of  this 
ttegociatjon  in  his  ^  History  of  the  Reformation.'*  He  re- . 
turned  to  England  in  1536^  and  died  at  Lx>ndon,  May  S, 
li38.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  as  we  are  assured  by 
G^win,  who  calls  him  **  vir  egregH  doctus."  Wood  also 
s^rlea  him  an  eminent  scholar  of  his  time ;  and  Lloyd  re- 
presents him  as  a  fine  preacher,  but  addt,  tliat  <<  bis  in- 
dinatioa  to  politics  brake  through  all  the  ignoble  restraints 
ef  pedantique  studies,  to  an  eminency,  more  by  observa* 
tion  and  travel,  than  by  reading  and  study,  that  made  him 
the  wonder  of  the  university,  and  the  darling  of  the  court. 
^  When  he  was  called,"  says  he,  **  to  the  pulpit  or  chair, 
be  came  oif  not  ill,  so  prudential  were  his  parts  in  divhiity ; 
when  advanced  to  any  office  of  trust  in  the  university,  he 
eame  off  very  well,  so  incomparable  were  his  parts  for 
government.** 

Active  as  was  his  life,  he  found  some  time  to  write. 
He  published  a  book,  ^  De  vera  differentia  Regiss  Pc^es* 
tatis  et  Ecclesiasticfie,  et  quss  sit  ipsa  Veritas  et  virtus  utri- 
usque,*'  1584,  and  15:i8.  It  was  translated  into  English 
by  Henry  lord  Stafford*  He  also  wrote  annotations  upon 
Mantuan,  the  poet.  There  is  likewise  an  oration  of  his 
extant,  in  the  story  of  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  in  the  se-* 
eond  volumle  of  Tox*s  <' History  of  the  Acts  and  Menu-* 
nents  of  the  Church ;"  and  a  letter  from  him  and  Gar- 
Jiner  about  their  proceedings  at  Cambridge,  when  they 
were  sent  in  1 JISO  to  obuin  that  university's  determination 
eoneeming  the  king's  marriage  and  divorce,  in  the  coUec* 
tion  of  records  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  first  volume  of  the 
^  History  of  the  Reformation."  > 

FOX  (Francis),  an  English  clergyman,  of  whose  early 
history  we  have  no  account,  ^lAs  educated  at  Edmund  Hall^ 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree,  July  5,  1704. 
He  afterwards  became  vicar  of  Potteni,  in  Wiltshire,  pre«« 
bendary  of  that  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  and 
chaplain  to  lord  Cadogan.  In  1732  he  published  <<  The 
New  Testament  explained,"  S  vols.  8vo.  This  work  has  the 
several  references  placed  under  the  text  in  words  at  length, 
ae  that  the  paraliel  passages  may  be  seen  at  one  view ;  to 
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which  are  added;  ihe  chronology,  the  marghud  readings, 
and  notes  on  difficult  or  mistaken  texts,  with  many  more 
references  than  in  any  other  edition  then  published^  of  the 
English  New  Testament  He  likewise  wrote  ^<  The  duty 
of  Public  Worship  proved,  to  which  are  added  directions 
for  a  devout  behaviour  therein,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
boly  scriptures  and  the  thnrgy  of  the  church  of  EjOgland  ; 
and  an  account  of  the  meth^  of  the  Common  Prayer,  by 
way  of  question  and  answer."  The  fourth  edition  of  this 
was  prmted  in  1727,  and  it  is  now  in  the  list  of  books  dis-, 
tributed  by  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge. 
In  1726  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Maiy*s, 
Beading*  Having  preached  a  sermon  on  moral  obligntions^. 
fhnn  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  at  the  Reading  lecture^  he  afterwards 
preached  it  as  an  assize  sermon,  at  Abingdon,  July  18^ 
1727.  It  was  then  printed,  and  dedicated  to  the  chancel^ 
lor.  Some  expressions  in  the  discourse  being  liable  to  an 
unfavourable  interpretation,  it  gave  offence  to  sevetal 
meniben  of  the  lecture,  and  produced  a  controversy 
between  the  author  and  Mt.  Joseph  81ade>  who  had  been 
eorate  of.  St  Mwry's,  was  then  lecturer  of  St*  Lawrence* sy 
and  afterwards  vicar  of  South  Mokon.  Mr*  Slade  pub-* 
Hshed  the  letters  which  had  passed  between  himself  and 
the  author ;  and  preached  a  leeture  sermon  on  Tuesday,- 
Oct.  51,  1727,  containing  several  seveve' s^rietmres  en  Mr; 
Fox's  sermon,  and  sdme  personal  reflectiensi  wlikii  he 
piMished.  To  this  a  reply  was  made  by  Laircelot  Carle*' 
too,  rector  of  Padworth,  in  ^  A  Letlef  to  the  r^v.  J^osepb 
Slade,  &c."  printed  at  Reading.  Mr.  Fo%  published  dso 
a  few  other  occasional  sermons.  He  died  M  Reading  iii 
1738,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  obuh)b.  ^ 

FOX  (GaoROE),  founder  of  the  society  of  <|Mkevs,  wm 
iKMrn  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1624«  Hitf  fatlie# 
was  a  weaver,  tHio.  seems  lo  have  takew  gtMt'  pains  in 
edocatiag  bis  son  in  the  princifrfes  of  pkiy  and  vwtue. 
He  was,  at  a  proper  age,  apprewtioed  to  a  dealer  ki  woot/ 
and  gnzier,  and  being  also  eaiployed  iw  keeping  Aeep/ 
ha  had  amy  <^pport«mties  for  contemplaiMn  and  reflec'* 
tion.  Whe»  he  was  about  nineteen  years  ef  age  he  ex*» 
jMrienced  mfvch  trouble  and  anxiety  on  obserfki^  the 
Mtemperuioe  of  some  persons,  profcssiog  to  be  rslfgious^* 
with  whom  he  had  gone  to  an  inn  for  refreshflient;  and  on 
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t|ia  following  night  he  wis  permaded  that  t  divine  eoiD-» 
munication  was  made  to  him,  urging  him  to  forsake  all,  and 
devote  his  life  to  the  duties  of  religion.     He  now  quitted 
his  relations,  dressed  himself  in  a  leathern  doublet,  and 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place.     Being  discovered  in 
the  metropolis,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  return,  and 
settle  in  some  reg^ular  employm^t     But  he  did  not  re* 
main  with  them  many  months ;  determining  to  embrace  an 
itinerant  mode  of  life.    He  fasted  much  and  often,  walked 
abroad  in  retired  places,  with  no  other  companion  but  the 
l^ible,  and  sometimes  sat  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  for  a  day 
together,  and  walked  in  the  fields  by  night,  as  if  in  a  state 
pf  deep  melancholy.    He  occasionally  attended  upon  pub- 
lic tefchers,  but  did  not  derive  that  benefit  from  them  that 
l)e  looked  for :  and  hearing,  as  be  supposed,  a  voice  ex- 
claiming,  <*  There  is  one,  even   Christ  Jesus,  that  can 
«^peak  to  thy  condition,**  he  forsook  the  usual  outward 
means  of  religion ;  contending,  that  as  God  did  not  dwell 
in  temples  made  with  hands,  so  the  people  should  receive 
the  inward  divine  teaching  of  the  Lord,  and  uke  that  for 
their  rule  of  life.    About  1648  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  propagate  the  opinions  which  he  had  embraced,  and 
commenced  public  teacher  in  Manchester,  and  some  of 
Ithe  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  insisting  on  the  cer- 
tainty and  efficacy  of  experiencing  the  coming  of  Christ  in 
the  heart,  as  a  light  to  discover  error,  and  the  knowledge 
of  one*s  duty.     He  now  made  more  extensive  journeys,  and 
travelled  through  the  counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  and 
Northampton,  addressing  the  people  in  the  roarket*places, 
and  inveighing  strongly  against  injustice,  drunkenness,  and 
the  other  prevalent  vices  of  the  age.    About  this  time  he 
apprehended  that  the  Lord  had  forbidden  him  to  take  off 
his  hat  to  any  one;  and  requined  him  to  apeak  to  the 
people  in  the  language  of  <Am  and  thee;  that  he  must 
not  bend  his  knee  to  eartUy  authorities ;  and  that  he  must 
im  no  account  take  an  oath.     His  peculiarities  ^exposed 
him  to  much*  unjustifiable  treatment,  alth<nigh  it  must  be 
allowed  that  be  sometimes  provoked  harsh  usage  by  his 
intemperate  seal.    At  Derby  the  followers  of  Fox  were 
fint  denominated  ^  quakers,**  as  a  term  of  reproach,  either 
on  account  of  the  trembling  accent  used  in  the  delivery,  of 
their  speeches,   or,   because,  when  brought  before  the 
higher  powers,  they  exhorted  the  magistrates  and  other 
persons  present  <^  to  tremble  at  the  nam^  of  the  Lord?' 
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In  1655  Fox  was  sent  prisoner  to  Cromwell,  irfao  con« 
tented  himself  with  obtaining  a  written  promise  that  be 
would  not  take  up  arms  against  him  or  the  existing  govern- 
ment ;  and  having  discassed  various  topics  with  mildness 
and  candour,  be  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  Hberty.     ¥oX 
probably  now  felt  himself  bold  in  the  cause,  re-commenced 
his  ministerial  labours  at  London,  and  spent  some  time  in 
vindicating  bis  principles  by  means  of  the  press,  and  in 
answering  the  books  circulated  against  the  society  which 
he  had  founded,  and  which  began  to  attract  public  notice 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Notwithstandiing  the  mo- 
deration of  Cromwell  towards  Fox,   he  was  perpetually 
subject  to  abuse  and  insult,  and  was  fr^uently  imprisoned 
and  hardly  used  by  magistrates  in  the  country  whither  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  travel ;  and  more  than  once  he  was 
obliged  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  Protector,  to  free 
him  from  the  persecutions  of  subordinate  officers.    Once 
he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  soKciting  his  attention  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  friends;  and  on  hearing  a  rumour  that  he 
was  about  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  Fox  solicited  aa 
fuidience,  and  remonstrated  with  him  very  freely  upon  the 
measure,  as  what  must  bring  shame  and  ruin  on  himself  and 
his  posterity.  ,  He  also  addressed  a  paper  to  the  heads  and 
governors  of  tha  nation,  on  occasion  of  a  fast  appointed  on 
•account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  protestants  abroad,  in 
which  he  embraced  the  opportunity  that  such  appointment 
offered,  of  holding  up,  in  proper  colours,  the  impropriety 
and  iniquity  of   persecution  at  home.    The  history  of 
Fox,  for  several  years   previously  to  1666,  consists  of 
details  of  hiB  missions,  and  accounts  of  his  repeated  im- 
prisonments.    In  this  last-mentioned  year  he  was  liberated 
byerder  of  the  king,  and  he  immediately  set  about  form-- 
^ng  the  people  who  bad  embraced  his  doctrines  into  a  com- 
pact and  united  body :  'monthly  meetings  were  established, 
and  other  means  adopted  to  provide  for  the  various  exi- 
gences to  which  they  might  be  liable. 

About  1669  he  married  Margaret,  the  widow  of  judge 
Fell,  at  whose  house  he  had  been  entertained  in  hb  pro- 
.gress  through  Lancashire.  The  ceremony,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  aeccnrding  to  that  simple  form  which  is  practised 
to  this  day  among  the  people  of  his  persuasion.  He  only 
acquainted  their  common  friends  of  their  intention ;  ana 
having  received  their  approbation,  they  took  each  other  in 
}narriage,  by  mutual  public  declarations  to  that  Sntent^  at 
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a  meetidg  appoiated  for  the  purpose  at  BrbtoL  Atttt  this 
Mr.  Fox  sailed  for  America,  where  be  spent  two  yoars  in 
making  proselytes,  and  in  confirming  tbe  faith  and  prac* 
tice  of  those  who  bad  already  joined  in  his  cause.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and 
thrown  into  Worcester  gaol  under  the  charge  of  having 
^  held  a  meeting  from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  for  terri* 
fyiug  the  king's  subjects/'  After  being  acquitted,  be 
went  to  Holland,  arid  on  his  return  a  suit  was  instituted 
against  him  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes  ^  his  opponents  were 
successful,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  tbe  conse- 
quences. In  1684  Fox  agam  Tisited  the  continent,  and 
lipon  bis  return  he  found  his  health  and  spirits  too  much 
impaired  by  incessant  fatigpies,  and  almost  perpetual  per- 
secutions, to  contend  any  more  with  his  enemies :  be  ac- 
oordingly  lived  more  retired  ;  iind  in  1690  he  died,  in  tbe 
sixty  ^seventh  year  of  his  age ;  having,  however,  performed 
the  duties  of  a  preacher  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  de- 
cease. His  writings,  exclusive  of  a  few  separate  pieces, 
which  were  not  printed  a  second  time,  were  collected  in 
S  vols,  folio;  the  6rst  contains  bis  ''^ Journal ;"  the  second 
a  collection  of  bis  <<  Epistles ;''  tbe  third,  his  ^^  Doctrinal 
Pieces.**  Fox  was  a  man  of  good  natural  talents,  and 
thoroughly  conversant  in  the  scriptures. .  The  incessant 
seal  which  he  exhibited  through  life,  affords  abundant 
evidence  of  bis  piety,  sincerity,  and  purity  of  intention  ; 
and  his  sufferings  bear  testimony  to  bis  fortitude,  patience, 
and  resignation  to  tbe  Divine  will.  William  Penn,  speak<« 
ing  of  him,  says  that'  '*  he  had  an  extraordinary  gift  in 
opening  the  scriptures,  but  that,  above  all,  he  excelled  in 
prayer.  The  reverence  and  solemnity  of  his  address  and 
behaviour,  and  the  ferventness  and  fullness  of  bb  w^rds^ 
often  struck  strangers  with  admiration.'*  He  also  men- 
tions, in  terms  of  high  commendation,  bn  meekness,  ho« 
miUty,  and  moderation ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  was  civil 
beyond  all  forms  of  breeding ;  in  bis  beha;viour  Tery  tem* 
pehite,  eaung  litde,  and  skeping  less,  though  a  bulky 
person.  * 

FOX  (John),  an  eminent  English  divine  and  charcfa-; 
bistorian,  was  born  at  Boston  in  LiocoliMbire,  of  honest 
and  reputable  parenu  in  1517,  the  very  year  that  Lutbev 
Wgan  to  oppose  the  erroca  of  the  church  of  Rome.    Hia 

>  S^el'f  Hist,  of  Qoaken,— Neal*t  Parttanff^—Beei's  Cyclopedia. 
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father  dying  wlien  lie  was  yovag,  and  bts  mother  raanying 
again,  be  fell  under  the  tutelage  of  a  fatber-ia4aw,  vnth 
whom  be  remained  till  tlie  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  then 
entered  of  Brazen  Nose  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  had 
for  his  chamber-fellow,  the  celebrated  dean  Nowell,  and 
perhaps  the  same  tutor,  Mr.  John  Uawarden  or  Harding^ 
who  Was  afterwards  principal  of  the  college,  and  to  whom 
Fox  dedicated  his  work  on  the  Eucharist.  In  May  1538^ 
be  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  was  soon  d\%* 
tinguished  for  hb  uncommon  abilities  and  learning;  was 
chosen  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  and  became  master  of 
arts  in  1 54S.  He  discovered  in  his  younger  years  a  genius 
for  poetry,  and  wrote  in  an  elegant  style  several  Latin 
comedies,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from  the 
acriptures.  We  have  a  comedy  of  his,  entitled,  **  De 
Christo  Triumphante,**  printed  in  1551,  and  at  Basil  in 
1556,  8vo;  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Richard 
Day,  son  of  John  Day,  the  famous  printer  in  the  reign  of 
<|ueen  Elizabeth,  and  published  with  this  title,  *^  Christ 
Jesus  Triumphant,  wherein  is  described  the  glorious  tri-« 
umph  and  conquest  of  Christ  over  sin,  death,  and  the  law/* 
&c.  1579;  and  in  1607,  in  8vo.  It  was  again  publbhed 
in  the  original  in  1672,  and  dedicated  to  all  schoolmasters^ 
in  order  that  it  might  be  admitted  into  their  respective . 
schools,  for  the  peculiar  elegance  of  its  style,  by  T.  C. 
M.  A.  of  Sidney-college,  in  Cambridge.  The  date  of  the 
first  edition  (1551),  shows  that  Anthony  Wood  was  mis* 
taken  in  asserting  that  Fox  wrote  it  at  Basil,  to  which  place 
he  did  not  go  until  after  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  in 
155S. 

Mr.  Fox,  for  some  time  after  his  going  to  the  university^ 
was  attached  ta  the  popish  religion,  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  but  afterwards  applied  himself  to  divinity, 
with  somewhat  more  fervency  than  circumspection;  and 
discovered  himself  in  favour  of  the  reformation  then  going 
on,  before  he  was  known  to  those  who  maintained  the 
emnse,  or  those  who  were  of  ability  to  protect  the  main- 
tainers  of  it  In  order  to  judge  of  the  controversies  which 
than  divided  the  church,  his  first  care  was  to  search  dili- 
gently  into  the  ancient  and  hiodem  history  of  it ;  to  learn 
its  beginning,  by  what  arts  it  flourished,  and  by  what 
errors  it  began  to  decline ;  to  consider  the  causes  of  those 
controversies  and  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  the 
ehnrcbi  and  to  weigh  attentirely  of  what  momedt  and  con- 
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sequence  they  were  to  religion.    To  this  end  he  applied 
himself  with  such  zeal  and  industry,  that  before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  read  over  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  the  councils,  &c. ;  and  had 
also  acquired  a  competent  skill  in  the  Hebrew  lauguage. 
But  from  this  strict  application  by  day  and  by  night  while 
at  Oxford,  from  forsaking  bis  friends  for,  the  most  solitary 
retirement,  which  he  enjoyed  in  Magdalen  grove,  from 
the  great  and  visible  distractions  of  bis  mind,  and  above 
all,  from  absenting  himself  from  the  public  worship,  arose 
suspicions  of^  his  alienation  from  the  church ;  in  which  his 
enemies  being  soon  confirmed,  be  was  accused  and  con* 
demned  of  heresy,  expelled  his  college,  and  thought  to 
have  been  favourably  dealt  with,  that  he  escaped  with  his 
life.     This  was  in  1 545.     Wood  represents  this  affair  some- 
what differently  ;  be  says  in  one  place,  that  Fox  resigned 
his  fellqwbbip  to  avoid  expulsion,  and  in  another  that  he 
W^  <<  in  a  manner  obliged  to  resign  his  fellowship.''    The 
stigma,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  same,  for  hi»» 
relations  were  greatly  displeased  at  him,  and  afraid  to 
countenance  or  protect  one    condemned    for  a  capital 
offence ;  and  his  father-in-law  basely  took  advantage  of  it 
to  withhold  his  paternal  estate  from  him,  thinking  proba* 
bly  that  be,  who  stood  in  danger  of  the  law  himself,  would 
with  difficulty  find  relief  from  it.     Being  thus  forsaken  by 
bis  friends,  be  was  reduced  to  great  distress ;  when  he  was 
taken  into  the  house  of  sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Warwickshire, 
to  be  tutor  to  bis  children.    Here  he  married  a  citizen's 
daughter  of  Coventry,    and  continued  in  sir  Thomas's 
family,  till  his  children  were  grown  up;   after  which  he 
spent  some  time  with  his  wife's  father  at  Coventiy.    He 
removed  to  London  a  few  years  before  king  Henry's  death; 
where  having  neither  employment  nor  preferment,  he  was 
again  driven  to  great  necessities  and  dbtress^  but  was  re* 
lieved,  according  to  his  son's  account,  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.     He  was  sitting  one  day,  he  saya,  in   St. 
Paul's  church,  almost  spent  with  long  fasting,  his  connte* 
nance  wan  and  pale,  and  his  eyes  hollow,  when  there 
came  to  him  a  person,  whom  he  never  remembered  to  have 
seen  before,  who,  sitting  down  by  him,  accested  him  veiy 
familiarly,  and  put  into  his  hands  an  untold  sum  of  money  ; 
bidding  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  to  be  careful  of  himself, 
and  to  use  all  means  to  prolong  hb  life,  for  that  in  a  few 
d^ys  new  hopes  were  at  hand^  wd  new  means  of  subaiai^ 
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eiice.  Fox  tried  fttt  methods  to  find  out  the  person  by 
^hom  he  was  so  seasonably  relieved,  but  in  vain  ;  the  pre* 
diction,  however,  was  falfilled,  for  within  three  days  he 
was  .taken  into  the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  to 
be  tutor  to  the  children  of  her  nephew,  the  celebrated 
earl  of  Surrey.  Upon  the  conmitment  of  this  amiable 
9obleman  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Tower, 
these  children  were  sent  to  be  educated  under  the  care 
and  inspection  of  their  unnatural  aunt  the  duchess  of 
Richmond. 

In  this  family  he  Ii?ed,  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  during  the 
latter  part  of  Henry's  reig^  the  five  years  reign  of  Edward, 
and  part  of  Mary's ;  being  at  this  time  protected  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Wood  says  he  was  restored  to  hia 
fellowsbijp  of  Magdalen  college,  under  Edward  VI.  *  Gar«* 
diner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was,  however,  now  deter- 
mined to  have  him  seised,  and  laid  many  snares  and  stra- 
tagems for  that  purpose.  The  bishop  was  very  intimate 
*  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  often  visited  him,  and  frequently 
desired  to  see  this  tutor.  The  duke  evaded  the  request, 
one  while  alleging  his  absence,  another  that  be  was  in- 
disposed, still  pretending  reasons  to  put  him  off.  At 
length  it  happened,  that  Fox,  not  knowing  the  bishop  to 
be  within  the  house,  entered  the  room,  where  the  duke 
and  he  were  in  discourse;  and  seeing  the  bishop,  with  a 
shew  of  bashfulness,  withdrew  himself.  The  bishop  asking 
who  be  was,  the  duke  answered,  his  physician,  who  wail 
somewhat  uncourtly,  being  newly  come  from  the  univer- 
sity. <<  I  lUte  his  countenance  and  aspect  very  well,"  re* 
plied  the  bishop,  ^  and  upon  occasion  will  make  use  of 
himf.**  The  duke,  perceiving  from  hence  that  danger  waa 
at  hand,  thought  it  time  for  i^x  to  retire,  and  accordingly 
furnished  him  with  the  means  to  go  abroad.  He  found, 
before  he  could  put  to  sea,  that  Gardiner  bad  issued  out » 
warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and  was  causing  the  most 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  him ;  nevertheless,  he  at 

*•  Fox't  biogrmplien  hmve  %\\  cob-  tiberaUtjr  In  so  bigoUed  a  cmtholtc  at 

«orred  in  aayins  that  he  was  protected  the  dake  of  Norfolk, 

hy  *'  One  of  hif  pupils  theo  duke  of  f  U  does  not  seem  Teryclear  from 

Korfblk,*'  oMaoing  Thomas  third  duke  this  story  whether  the  bishop  knew 

•f  Norfolk ;  but  as  this  aohleman  did  Fox's  penon,  or  whether,  knowiog  it, 

•ot   die  until  1554,   when   Fox   was  be  affected  to  be  decefved  hy  the  duke^ 

abroad,  it  appears  more  probable  that  exense,  that  be  might  lay  his  plans 

it  was  he  who  demonstrated  his  frletid-  against  Fox*s  life  with  Jess  hazard  9£ 

ahip  to  Fox  in  the  manner  descdhed  m  lUkrhig  themconterylotted. 
Ifct  text.    The  wood«r  it  W  find  this 
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length  escaped^  with  his  wife  then  big  with  child;  got 
oTer  to  Newport  Haveo,  travelled  to  Antwerp  and  Franc* 
forty  where  he  was  involyed  in  the  troubles  excited  by  Dr. 
Cox  and  his  party  ;  and  the  first  settlers  being  driven  from 
that  place,  he  remored  from  thence  to  Basil,  where  num- 
bers of  English  subjects  resorted  in  those  t^mes  of  perseca- 
tion.  In  this  city  be  maintained  himself  and  family,  by 
oorrecting  the  press  for  Oporinus,  a  celebrated  printer;, 
and  it  was  here,  that  he  laid  the  plan  of  his  Eamous  work, 
**  The  History  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church." 
He  had  published  at  Strasbnrgb,  in  i5i»4,  in  Sro,  **Com- 
mentarii  Herum  in  Ecclesia  gestarum,  maximarumque  per 
totam  Europam  persecutionum  a  Wiclavi  temporibus  ad 
banc  usque  etatem  descriptarum,"  in  one  book :  ^to  which 
be  added  fire  more  books,  all  printed  together  at  Basil, 
I559t  in  folio. 

After  queen  Mary's  death,  which  bishop  Aylmer  says 
Fox  foretold  at  Basil  the  day  before  it  happened,  and  Eli- 
sabeth was  settled  on  the  throne,  and  the  protettant  reli- 
gion established.  Fox  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
be  fgand  a  very  faithful  friend  in  his  former  pupil,  now 
fourth  duke  of  Norfolk ;  who  maintained  him  at  bis  house, 
and  settled  a  pension  on  him,  which  was  afterwards  con* 
firmed  by  his  son.  In  1572,  when  this,  onhappy  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  beheaded  for  his  treasonable  connection  With 
Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Fox  and  dean  Nowell  at* 
tended  him  upon  the  scaffold,  Cecil  also  obtained  for  Fox, 
in  1563,  of  the  queen  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury, though  Fox  himself  would  have  declined  accepting 
It ;  and  though  he  had  many  powerful  friends,  as  Walsing- 
ham,  sir  Francis  Drake,  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  bishops 
Grindal,  Pilkington,  Ayimer,  &c.  who  would  have  raised 
btm  to  considerable  preferments,  he  declined  them  :  being- 
always  unwilling  to  subscribe  the  canons,  and  disliking 
aom^  ceremonies  of  the  church.  When  archbishop  Parker 
aummoned  the  London  clergy  to  Lambeth,  and  inquired  of 
them  whether  they  would  yield  conformity  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical habits,  and  testify  the  same  by  their  subscriptions^ 
the  old  man  produced  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  "  To 
this  (says  he)  will  I  subscribe."  And  when  a  subscription 
to  the  canons  was  required  of  him,  he  refused  it,  saying, 
*'  I  have  nothing  in  the  church  save  a  prebend  at  Salisbury ; 
and  much  good  may  it  do  you^  if  you  will  take  it  away 
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from  me*.^'  Soch  respect^  however,  did  the  bishops, 
most  of  them  formerly  his  fellow  exiles,  bear  to  his  age, 
parts,  and  labours,  that  he  contiimed  in  it  to  bis'  death* 
But  though  Fox  was  a  nou-conformist,  he  was  a  verj  no- 
derate  one,  and  highly  disapproved  of  the  tntmnperanee 
of  the  rigid  puritans.  He  expresses  himself  to  the  foUow- 
ing  effsct  in  a  Latin  letter,  written  on  the  exptllsion  of  his 
SOD  by  the  puritans  from  Magdalen-college,  on  thegrml^Mk- 
less  ioiputation  of  his  having  turned  papist;  in  which  ane 
the  following  passages*  *^  I  confess  it  has  always  been  my 
great  care,  if  I  could  not  be  serviceable  to  many  persons, 
yet  not  knowingly  to  injure  any  one,  and  least  of  all  those 
of  Magdalen  college.  I  cannot  therefore  but  the  more 
woiider  at  the  tnrbuleiit  genius,  which  inspires  those  Uc* 
tious  puritans,  so  that  violating  the  laws  of  gratitude,  de- 
spising my  letters  and  prayers,  disregarding  the  intercefr» 
sion  of  the  president  himself  (Dr.  Humphreys),  witfaotrt  any 
previous  admonition,  or  assigniug  any  cause,  they  haw 
exercised  so  ^eat  tyranny  against  me  and  my  son ;  were  I 
one,  who  like  them  would  be  violently  outrageous  agamst 
bishops  and  archbishops,  or  join  mjrself  with  them,  that  is, 
would  become  mad,  as  they  are,  I  had  not  met  with  diis 
severe  treatment  Now  because,  quite  diffisrent  from  them, 
I  have  chosen  the  side  of  modesty  and  public  tranquillity; 
hence  the  hatred,  they  have  a  long  time  conceived  agflunsl 
me,  is  at  last  grown  to  this  degree  of  bitterness.  As  «his 
is  the  case,  I  do  not  So  much  ad^  you  what  you  will  do.  ott 
my -account,  as  what  is  to  be  thought  of  for  your  sakes^ 
you  who  are  prelates  of  the  church  again  and  again  ccm-* 
sider.  As  to  myself,  though  the  taking  away  the  fellow* 
ship  from  my  son  is  a  gpreat  affliction  to  me,  yet  beeaose 
this  is  only  a  private  coacem,  I  bear  it  with  more'moden^ 
tion :  I  am  much  more  concerned  upon  account  of  the 
church,  which  is  public  I  perceive  a  certain  race  of  meu 
rising  up,  who,  if  they  should  increase  and  gather  strength 
in  this  kingdom,  I  am  sorry  to  say  what  disturbance  I  foresee 
must  follow  from  it.  Your  prudence  is  not  ignorant  bow 
much  the  Christian  religion  formerly  suffered  by  the  dis«» 
simulation  and  hypocrisy  of  the  monks.  At  present  in 
these  mea  I  know  not  what  sort  of  new  monks  seems  to 
revive ;  so  much  more  pernicious  than  the  former,  as  with 

*  None  of  Foy'f  biofraphert  seem  Durham,  but  quilted  it  Ihe  same  year* 
to  have  been  aware  that  in  1579  he  was  probably  on  account  of  his  noacoofor- 
«oikMto  a  ptebend  m  xbe  church  of    nutjr. 
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itore  fub%1e  artifices  of  deceiving,  tinder  pretence  of  pef<» 
feetiony  like  suge-players  who  only  met  a  part,  tbey  con- 
ceal a  more  dangerous  poison;  who  while  tbey  require 
every  thing  to  be  formed  according  to-  their  own  '  strict 
discipline*  and  conscience,  i^ill  not  desist  until  tbey  have 
brought  all  things  into  Jewish  bondage.**  ConforiMbly  to 
these  sentiments,  be  expresses  himself  on  many  other  oc-  . 
casions,  in  which  he  had  no  private  interest,  and  the  two 
succeeding  reigns  proved  that  he  had  not  judged  rashly  of 
the  violent  tempers  and  designs  of"  some  of  the  puritans. 
Tbos^  however,  who  detest  their  proceedingr  against  the 
son  of  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  reformation, 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  be  was  restored  to  his  fellow* 
diip  a  second  time,  by  the  queen's  mandate. 

la  1 564f  he  sent  a  Latin  panegyric  to  the  queen,  upon 
ber  indulgence  to  some  divines,  who  had  scruples  respect-' 
iog  a  strict  conformity,  and  yet  were  suffered  to  bold  dig« 
flities  in  the  church.  In  July  1575  he  wrote  a  Latin  letter 
to  the  queen,  to  dissuade  her  majesty  from  putting  to 
death  two  anabaptists,  who  had  been  condemned  to  be 
burnt.  Fuller,  who  transcribed  this  letter  from  the  origi- 
nal, has  published  it  in  his  *^  Church  History,"  and  Col* 
lier,  who  has  too  frequently  joined  the  popish  cry  against 
Fox,  yet  allows  that  it  is  written  in  a  very  handsome  Christian 
strain.  la  this  letter.  Fox  declares,  ^*  that  with  regard  to 
those  fanatical  sects,  he  does  not  think  they  ought  to  be 
eoqntenanced  in  a  state,  but  chastised  in  a  proper  manner; 
but  that  to  punish  with  flames  the  bodies  of  those,  who  err 
rather  from  blindness  than  obstinacy  of  will,  is  cruel,  and 
more  suitable  to  the  example  of  the  Romish  church,  than 
the  mildness  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  short  such  a  dreadful* 
custom,  as  could  never  have  been  introduced  into  the  meek 
and  gentle  church  of  Christ,  except  by  the  popes,  and 
particularly  by  Innocent  III.  who  Brst  took  that  method  of 
restraining  heresy.  He  observes  that  he  does  not  write 
thus  out  of  an  indulgence  to  error,  but,  as  he  is  a  roan, 
out  of  regard  to  the  lives  of  men,  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  repenting  of  their  errors.  He  declares  a 
tenderness  for  the  lives,  not  only  of  men,  but  even  of  brute 
animals  themselves ;  and  affirmS|  tbat  he  could  never  pass 
by  a  slai|gbter»house,  without  the  strongest  sense  of  painr 
and  regret.  He  entreats  her  majesty,  therefore,  to  spare 
the  lives  of  these  wretches,**  &c.  But  Fuller  tells  us,  that 
though  the  queen  constantly  called  Mr.  Fox  ^^ber  Father^**' 
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yet  i^e  gave  iAm  t  flat  denial  as  to'the  '^aTing*  4J[  their  lir^jL 
unlesik  thef  re«auted  thek  errors^  wbicfa  they  refused^  ana 
ifere  eseevited.  -        »    •  ■ 

FoQC  Watt' a  man  6f  great  htimauitjf  and  oncomiiKm  libe- 
rality* He  was  a  most  laborious  student,  and  remarkably 
ilMteiiiiotts;  u'most  learned^  prous,  and  judicious  /3ivip^^ 
mod  ever  opposed  to  all  metbods*  qlf  ^^verity  in  matters  cf 
religion.  That  he  was  not  promoted  was  Entirely  ow^incr 
«o  bis  rednning  some  opinions  adverse  to  t!he  habits  anil 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  which  he  had  imbibied  abcqaa. 
«*  Although,'"  say^  Fuller,  **  the  richest  mitre  in  England 
wouM  have  counted  itself  preferred  by  being 'placed  udqu 
his  head^  he  contented  himself  with  a  prebend  of  Satis.- 
bury.  •  Howldimedkf  his  wrote,  how  constantly  he  jpreached^ 
liow  piously  he  lived,  and  how'ch^erfully  he  dieg,  may  be 
seen  at  large  in  tBe  life  prefixed  to  his  hoot**  Wood  ancjl 
'Strype  are  ttfiited  in  thtir  praises  of  his  ulehts  and  personajl 
character;  the  former 'only,  like  his  successor  Collier,  can* 
not  forgive  Kin  forteing'*^a  severe  Calriniat,  and  a  bitter 
enemy  t» -popery."  Of  his' liberality  mapy  anecdotes  may 
be  feuBci  in  our  anthoriti^. 

'Hil^  excellent  man  d^  in  15*7,  in  the  70th  year  of 
bis  tigei*  ^fcnd' was  btiried  in  the  c^hanp^el  of  St.  Giles,  Crip- 
plegai?e,  of-whi^h,  it  is  said^  he  was  sometime  ricar.;  but^ 
as  Wood  thinks,  if  he  bad  rt  at  all^  be  kept  it  but  a  littl^ 
wfaS^  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth**  reign.  He  left  two 
acms, 'Samuel  and  Thfl>a^as,  Samuel  became  demy,  apd 
afterwards  feHbw  of  Magdalen -college,  in  Oxford.  In 
*610,  be  WBote  bis  fafliei^s  life,  prefixed  to  his  f*  Acu 
end  MoBomeiits  of  ihe*  Chrtirfclif."  Thpqjas  w^  fellow  of 
ting's  college,,  in  <!3ambridg^,''artd!becan;ie  afterwards  an 
eminent  physician 'at  Ec^om  ' ,  '\ 
-  BeMdes  What  hks  beeh  mentidned^.  Fox  wrote,  1.  *^  Dp 
<!^elliS1llra,'  sen  Excomtnnn^catiQhe  ^cclesiastica,  Interp^lla^ 
tie  «d  Aitbiepislibpaiii  C^htniai'iensem^  1551^*'  8vo.  2. 
«'TiWeirf  G^amihid^ii^ssi.*'  *  IVood  tells  us,  that  these 
"  TOMea  %ere  soUscrlbed' i»^riht  bv  eight  lords  of  the 
-prif^^cbundiJ'l/ut^WjBre' (^U^^  aside^  a^s  being  far 

m6reP't6o*'iflibit,'tfianlid]^  Henry  th^^  Vllltb's  Grammagr 
Meat  toe1dn|fi'*  "§.  "  Anitvlli^jnvk  Aphorismi  alir^uot  Joan- 
tiia^Wij&lm^stiarsttn 'a«t  eit'^ariis  lUius  op  use  u  lis  excerpt  i 
^eri^^riilridar  Vapibdlatf,'ac  Coticilio  Coosiantiensi  ex^ 
«bia*  ^^*»^»^ol^«aWi''bWfedam  ex  Reginaldl  Peco'cfci 
^to«|ilcrfciifti«^hM^d|to'sa^  eonserv^ta,  et  ex 
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antiqao  pscgmate  tnoscripta.^  .  5.  ^  Opiiti^prtpbia  jU 
Oxonienses.**  The  three  last  are  priote4  ifith  bia  *^  Com- 
mentarii  rerum  in  Ecclesia  gestarum,^  at  Strasbure,.1554^ 
in  SxQf  mentioned  above.  6.  ^  Concerning  Mains  ,£lec* 
lion  to  Salvation/  1581,'*  Sta  7.  *^  Certain  Notes  of 
Election,  added  to  Beza*s  Treatise  of  Predestinatioii» 
1S81,**  8vo.  8.  *<  The  Four  Evangelisu  in  the  old  Saxoa 
Tongue,  with  the  English  thereunto  afljoined^  1571/*  4tO| 
und  many  other  pieces,  which  were  levelled  against  the 
Papists. 

None  of  these,  however,  are  likely  tp  add  nnicb  to  \m 
fame,  which  is  now  exclusively  founded  on  his  *'  Acta  and 
Monuments,**  more  familiarly  known  as  *'  Fox*s  Book  of 
Martyrs.**     Of  this  vast  nndertaking^  some  brief  account 
cannot  be  uninteresting.    We  have  before  noticed  that  he 
cpnceived  the  plan^  and  executed  some  pa^  of  it  whe^ 
he  was  at  Basil,  but  reserved  the  greatest  part  of  it  uat4 
his  return  home,  when  he  might  avail  bimsplf  of  living 
authorities.    It  appears  by  his  notes  th«t  the  completiop 
of  it  occupied  him  for  eleven  years,  during  which  bis  la* 
bour  must  have  been  incessant     His  assistants,  however, 
were  numerous.    Among  those  who  pointed  out  sources  of 
information,  or  contributed  materials,  was  Grindal,  after-* 
wards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  when  an  exile  for 
his  religion,  established  a  correspondence  in  England  for 
this  purpose,  and  received  accounts  of  most  of  the  acts  and 
aufferiDgs  of  the  martyrs  in  queen  Mary*s  reign«    It  is  said 
also  to  have  been  owing  to  Grindal*s  strict  reg^  to  irutbi 
that  the  publication  of  the  work  was  so  long  delayed,  an 
he  rejected  all  common  reports^  that  were  brought  over, 
unless  confirmed  by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.    If 
was  this  scrupulous  fidelity  which  induced  him  to  advise 
Fox  at  first  only  to  prim  separately,  such  m^mipirs  of  cer- 
tain individuals  as  could  be  authenticated,  ^hich  accoid- 
ingly  was  done,  although  these  separate  publications  are 
now  seldom  to  be  met  with.    At  length  att^  p  residienee 
of  some  years  in  England,  employed  in  ^oU^cting  Ifliften 
and  oral  information,  the  first  editipn  iRfas  pviblUh4<i^M 
London   in   1563,  in  one  thick  toL  folio^  iMithtbe  ti^ 
^*  Acts  iaind  Monuments  of  these  ii^tt^|Mid*pen|lo^d^ 
touching  matters  of  the  Ci^orche^  ..wlttfein.  ifis  coi^pitN 
hended  and  described  the  gseat  peraeciiti9ps  and  barrihln 
*  troubles,  that  have  been  wrouWht  and  p^otis^  kj-  tbi 
^Ropiisb  prelttes,  specialijp  to  ^iei|lffit;9f  £fglw4  u4 
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Scotland,  from  tbe  year^of  our  Lorde  a  tkoosaiid  anlo  the 
tioM  now  preteoty  kc  Gaitbered  and  collected  according* 
to  tbe  tme  otpies  and  wrytinges  certificatorie^  as  w^U  of 
tbe  parties  themaelves  that  suffered,  as  out  of  tbe  bishops 
wgtsters,  which  were  the  doers  thereof/*  Mr.  Fox  pre« 
sented  a  copy  of  this  edition  to  Magdalen-college,  Oxford^ 
and  at  tbe  same  time  wrote  a  Latin  letter  to  Dr.  Lawrence 
II(iniphre3rs,  printed  by  Hearne  in  his  Appendix,  No.  V* 
So  his  preface  to,  **  Adami  de  Domershaoi  Hist  de  rebus 
gestis  Glastooensibus,"  Oxon.  1727.  This  volume,  which 
relates  principally  to  tbe  history  of  martyrdom  in  England, 
was  afterwarcfai  enlarged,  first  to  two,  and  at  length  to  three 
▼oliimes,  folio,  embracing  a  history  of  the  Christian  church 
from  the,  earliest  times,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world* 
The  ninth  edition  appeared  in  3  684,  with  copper-plates>^ 
those  in  the  former  editions  being  in  wood,  which  last^ 
however,  are  preferred  by  collectors,  some  of  them  con* 
taining  real  portraits.  The  publisher^  of  the  -  last  edition 
bad  alBK>st  obtained  a  promise  from  Charles  IL  to  revive  the 
order  made  in  queen.  Elizsheth's  time  for  placing  the  work 
in  the  common-  halls  of  archbishops,  bisbops,  deans,  col- 
leges, churches.  But,  if  we  look  at  the  date,  1684,  an4 
reeolleit  the  hopes  then  entertained^  of  re-establishing 
popery,  we.shall  not  b^  much  surprized  that  this  order 
w^s  nol  renewed,  nor  perhaps,  from  tbe  improved  state  of 
the  pr^ss»  and  of  educiition,  was  it  necessary.  Since  that 
time,  however,  there  has  been  no  republication  of  the 
complete  work,  although  the  English  part  continues  to  thia 
day  a  standard  book  among  the  publishers  pf  works  in  the 
periodicftl  way»  who  have  also  furnished  their  readers  with 
ionnmerable  jabridgments  in  eyery  form.  Yet  as  tbe  ori- 
ginal has  long  been  rising  in  price,  we  may  hope  that  the' 
liberal  spkit  of  enterprise  which  has  lately  produced  new 
editions  of  the  English  Chronicles,  will  soon  add  to  tha^ 
useful  collection  a  reprint  of,  Fox,  with  notes,  corrections^ 
and  a  collation  of  the  state  papers  and  records. 

The  eflfect  of  Fox^s  work,  in  promoting,  or  rather  eon- 
firming  tbe  principles  of  the  reformation,  to  which  we  owe 
all  that  distingbishes  us  as  a  nation,  is  acknowledged  widi 
universal  convictbn.  It  is  proved  even  by  the  antipathy 
of  bis  enemieti  who  would  not  have  taken  snch  pains  t0 
expose  his  errors,  and  inveigh  against  the  work  ^t  large, 
if  .they.^bad^  noi  felt  that  it  creat^  in  the  pnhbc  mind  an 
abhorrence  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  popery^,  which  has 
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^fer64  dt^  <Kik)intitiMi  even  to  the  present  dajr.  All 
tbe  ertdeardmrs  of  the  popish  writers,  howe^^er,  from  Harps* 
Jield  to  Miliier,  ^^  have  not  prayed^  and  it  never  will  be 
proved,  that  Johi^  Foic  Is  not  one  of  the  «iott  /aithfiil  uid 
authentic  of  all  historians.**  And  in  the  words  of  tbe 
writer  from  whom  we  borrow  this  assertion,  ere  add,  al« 
tliough  with  some  reluctance  from  respect  to  tbe  gentle- 
man*8  nani^  *'  We  know  too  moch  of  the  strength  of  Fox's 
book,  and  of  the  weakness  of  those  of  his  adversaries,  to  be 
'  fcrtber  moved  by  Dr.  John  Milner's  censures,  than  «o  cbai^ 
them  with  falsehood.  All  the  many  researches  ^ini  dis- 
eo^neries  of  later  times,  in  regard  to  his^orteai  documents, 
Have  only  contributed  to  place  the  geneml  iidetfty  and  troth 
of  *  Fox's'  meiatibholy  narrative  on  a  rook  which  cannot  be 
ahakeri.***^ 

'  FOX. ( Rich AftD),  an  eminent  pt^late,  and  the  niunf6* 
cent  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  was  the 
son  of  Tbonfas  Fox,  and  born^at  Ropesley,  near  Grant* 
ham,  in  Lincolnshire,  about  die  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  His  parents  are  said  to  have  been  in  mean 
circumstances,  but  they  must  at  least  have  been  able  to 
afford  him  school  education,  since  the  otily  dispute  on 
diis  subject  between'  his  biog<rap6ers,  is,  whether  he  was 
educates  in  grammar  learning  at  Boston,  or  at  Winohes-' 
ter.  They  all  agree  that  at  a  proper  age  he  wsts  sent  to 
lUagdalen-collec;e,  Oxford,  where  he  was  act}iiirtiig  dis*^- 
unction  for  bis  extriiordtnary  proficiency,  when  tbe  fdague, 
which  happened  to  break  out  about  that  time,  obliged  him 
to  go  to  Cambridge,  and  continue  hisstndtesatPembroke* 
Hall.  After  remaming  some  time  «t  OambrMge,  be  re* 
paired  to  tiie  university  at  Paris,  and  stMted  divinity  and 

• «  A<M6fahig  to  WboS,  «iho  aamlM  .  «f  Vam,  Mr.  WIMisoi  Fvhaas,  a  Pfko^ 
l|^iii«elf  of  •MM'.  MS  acc(MttU  of  Fox  l^r  of  Corpa«»  tmi  an  able'antiqiuicy, 
preserved  in  this  college,  written  "by  made  many  additions,  with  a  ? if  w  i<» 
President HreefrAray,  '(the  F'otinderwaB  iMbllcitioik,  wbidli  1^  did  a«t  ttfvt* 
born  in  an  ancient  bou9«  knowii  <t*  €OIB||iI«I«.  Hit^SS.  i^  pMi(y.  intb* 
s^me  liyJbename  of  Pullock's  Manor."  library  of  this  ^lege,  and  |>arUy  in 
'*  Thrs  honsf^.**  he  adds^  ^^^'^ns  well  '  Um  Ashmolean  Museum,  Mr.  Qotigh 
Imawii  a>r  many  yi-ars  lo  the  Mlowtof  drcMr  «p  m  !rtry  accfivvte;  akctdi.  iff 
^rpiiiB,M»o  rcv«reuity  vbited  it  when  Fox's  liiie,  for  tbe  VeimU  Mwmi« 
lhcjfw<;nt  to  keep  courts  at  their  ma-  menta.  ' 
tibf^y '  To  what  #a^  before  recorded     ,      "•     •  • 

^*Lifp  preJfiKrd  to  hii  AcManS  AffaaumeMtd^  wriK^ii  %3f  Mt  gftwi.iietiype'i  An- 
n|Jr  aiMl  'Lives  <iC  H*?  Afd))>alio9s,rpaa|i|D{r-|^9r'a  ^Qc^ef.-ilAth.  Ox» 
irul.  I.f— Poxs  MS  Collecrioos,  .anaonf  the  tlarleJaa  M^  inBrit..  M«is. — Bio^. 
Frr..— I-Hlier  ^  Abol  ItpiHtivuS.'— Ctfartod'^  Ufe  W'NoweW--'fri»rdUonh**  KwK 
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the  cuon  Ikw,  w^  tere»  probafaly^  be  received  bis  ioQr 
tor's  degree.    This  visit  gave  a  new  and  imfiortaht  tuRa  tq 
bis  life,  and  introdiiiced  bim  to  tbat  eminence  wbioa  h^ 
preserved  for  many  years  as  a  statesoNin.    In  Paris  be  bep 
came  acquainted  with  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of  £iy»  w]^of^ 
llichard  III.  bad  compelled  to  quit  bisi  native  copntry^ 
and  by  this  prelate  he  was  recommended  to  the*  earl  of 
Kicfamond;  afterwards  Henry  VII.  who  was  then  provi^i^ng 
tor  a  descent  upon  England*     Hicbmond,  to  ivboipa  be  de^ 
voted  himself,  conceived  such  an  opinion  of  hta  tal^nu 
and  fidelity,  tbat  be  entrusted  to  bis  care^  a  negottaitio{i 
with  France  fqr  supplies  of  men  and  money,  tbe  issue  of 
which  he  was  not  able  himself  to  await  f  and  Fox  »\xGr 
ceeded  to  the  utmost  of  his  wishes.    After  tbe  di^leat  of 
tbe  usurper  at  tbe  battle  of  Boswortb,  in  1485y  and  tbf 
establishment  of  H^enry  on  tbe  throne,  the  lattef  iip^ief 
diately  appointed  Fox  to  be  one  of  his  privy.cuuncil,  |ind 
about  tbe  same  time  bestowed  on  bim  tbe  prebendf  of 
Bisbopston  and  South  Grantham,  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury.     In  1487,  be  was  promoted  to  tbe  see  of  Exeteiy 
^nd  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  with  a  pension  ^ 
twenty  shillings  a  day.     He  was  also  made  principal  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  master  of  St.  Crosi^  near  Winchester. 
His  employments  in  affairs  of  state  bolb  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  very  frequent,  as  he  shared  tbe  king'#  i^opr 
fidence  with  his  early  friend  Dr.  Morion^  who  was  now 
advanced  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.     In   1487, 
Fox  was  sent  ambassador,  with  sir  Richard  Edgecombe^ 
comptroller  of  tbe  household,  to  James  III.  of  Scotland^ 
where  he  negociated  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  between 
England  and  Scotland,  whkb  was  to  expire  July  },  148% 
to  Sept  1,  1^489.    About  tbe  beginning  of  149^  be  waa 
employed  in  an  embassy  to  tbe  king  of.  France*  and  re*- 
turned  to  England  in  November  following.     In  1494"  be 
went  again  as  ambassador  to  Janaes  IV.  of  Scotland,  to 
conclude  some  diflTereuees  respecting  the  fishery  of  the  ' 
river  Esk,  in  wbich  he  was  not  successful.     Having  been 
translated  io  1492  from  the  iee  of  Exeter  |o  tbat  of  Badli 
and  Wells,  be  was  in  1494  removed  to  tbat  of  Durham. 
In  1497,  th^  castle  of  Norbam  being  threatened  by  the 
king  of  Scotland,  the  bishop  caused  it  to  be  fortified  and 
auf^pUed  with  troops,  and  bravely  defended  it  in  person, 
until  it  was  jrelieved  by  Thomas  Hqw aid,  ear^  of  Surrey^ 
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who  compelled  die  Scots  to  retire.  Fox  wat  then^  m  third 
time,  appomied  to  negociate  with  Scotiaod,  and  signed  a 
seven  years  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Sept.  30, 
1497.  He  soon  after  negociated  a  marriage  between 
James  IV.  and  Margaret,  king  Henry*s  eldest  daughter, 
which  was,  after  many  delays,  fully  concluded  Jan.  24, 
150r-fi». 

In  1500,  the  unirersity  of  Cambridge  elected  hhn  their 
chancellor,  which  he  reuined  till^l502;  and  in  the  same 
year  (1500)  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester. 
In  1507  be  was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  retained  until  1519.  In  1507  and  150f 
he  was  employed  at  Calais,  with  other  commissioners,  in 
negoctating  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Mary,  the  king's 
third  daughter,  and  Charies,  archduke  of  Austria,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Charles  V.  In  1509-10,  he  was  sent 
to  France  with  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  Rothal,  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  concluded  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Lewis  XIL  In  1512  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
foundation  charter  of  the  hospital  in  the  Savoy.  In  1513 
he  attended  the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  in  his  expedition  to 
France,  and  was  present  at  the  uking  of  TeroQane,  and  in 
Octob^  following,  jointly  with  Thomas  Grey,  marquis  of 
Dorset,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian against  France.  In  1514,  he  was  one  of  the  wit* 
nesses  to  the  renunciation  of  the  marriage  with  prince 
Charles  of  Spain  by  the  princess  Mary  ;  one  of  the  com- 
mSsstoners  for  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Henry  VIII. 
and  Lewis  XII.  of  France ;  and  for  the  marriage  between 
the  said  king  of  France  and  the  princess  Mary,  the  same 
year.  He  was  also  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  maf riage 
treaty,  and  to  the  confirmation  of  both  treaties ;  to  the 
treaty  of  friendship  with  Francis  I.  and  to  its  confirmation 
in  the  following  year. 

This  appears  to  be  the  last  of  his  public  acts. '  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited  favour 
and  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and  bore  a  conspicuous 
share,  not  only  in  the  political  measures,  but  even  in  the 
<M>urt  amusements  and  ceremonies  of  that  reign.  Henry 
likewise  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors,  and  fecom- 

^  TiM  toooetsioB  of  tlie  House  of  ihit  allUooe,  and  to  the  pradeoco  of 
Stuart,  as  well  as  (bat  of  Bnioswick  to  bishop  Pox  io  Uio  neaociataon  of  iU 
tbe  Britisb  throne,  is  to  be  referred  to     Spe  Lord  Baooa'S  Hist  of  Henry  VlC 
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iii^d#ii'lii«i  strongly  to  bit  tm  and  iiucee^sbr^V  But  al« 
tboogh  he  retained  his  veift  in  die  privy-council,  and  con* 
tiaued  to  bold  the  privy-seal,'  his  influence  in  the  new 
veign  gradttdly  abated.  Howard,  earf  of  Surrey  and  loird 
treaswer,  bad  been  his  rival  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  tioie^ 
sMd  lemroed  now  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  extrava- 
gant oasstons  of  his  new  master^  with  whom  he  was  for  a 
coosioerable  time  a  confidential  fai^urite ;  and  the  cele- 
bfated  Wobey,  who  bad  been  introduced  to  the  king  by 
Fox,  in  order  to  coowteract  tbe  influence'  of  Surrey,  soon 
became  move  powerAil  than  either.  After  rmiainiog  some 
tfane  in  office,  under  many  mortifications,  our  prelate, 
together  with  apcbbishop  Warbam,  retired  from  court  in 
1515.  Such  was  «b^  political  life  of  bishop  Fok,  distiu- 
giusbed  by  high  influence  and  talent,  but  embittered  at 
wngtb,  by  tbe  common  intrigues  and  viciaiitudes  to  which 
scatesmen  are  subject. 

His  retirement  at  Wmebester  was  devoted  to  acts  of 
charity  aiid  munificence,  altbmigb  he  did  not  now  for  the 
first  time  appear  as  a  public  benefactor.  He  had  be« 
stowed  large  sums  on  the  repairs  of  the  episcopal  palace 
at  Di^rbam,  wbHe  bishop  of  that  siee,  and  on  every  occa* 
sion  €>f  this  land  discovered  a  considerable  taste  for  archi- 
tecture. In  1523  be  founded  a  free-school  at  Taunton^ 
and  another  at  Grantham,  and  extended  his  hevie&tebee 
so  many  other  foundations  within  the  diocese  of  Winches- 
ter. But  tb^  triumphs  of  bis  munificence  and  taste  are 
priiicipallv  to  be  contemplated  in  tbe  additions  which  he 
built  iMith  within  and  without  the  cathedral  of  Winchesr 
ter.  Of  these  we  shall  borrow  a  character  from  one  whose 
fine  enthusiasm  cannot  be  easily  surpassed.— <*  It  is  impossible 
to  lurvey  tbe  works  of  this  prehue,  either  on  the  ouuide 
of  the  church,  or  in  the  inside,  without  being^stmck  with 
their  beauty  and  magnificence.  In  both  of  diem  we  see 
tbe  most  exquisite  art  employed  to  execute  the  most  noble 
and  elegant  designs.  We  cannot  fail  in  particular  of  ad- 
miring the  vast  but  well-proportioned  and  ornamented 
arched  windows  which  surround  this  (the  eastern)  part, 
and  give  light  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  bold  and  airy  ^ying 

-  «  The  BiatMritt  oC  Wincbefler  fs-  prioee.wliowiimflerwardtHeAiy  VIII. 

^Dtrkf,  'UMt  M  lii|ter  proof  of  Um  Dr.  Milner  aho  GontetU  Mr.  €}oi|gb>t 

eootiderfttk»  in  whTdi  tbe  kins  beld  opinion  that  l^e  veil  not  t|k>ntfr,  hnt 

him  can  be  addaoed,  than  that  be  was  .  baptiied  ib«  yenos  prince. 
dioicn  10  -bs  ipoaior  to  the  jonaf 
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buttresses  that,  stcetching  over  tte  md  eilatf  mfllptmi  the 
upper  wallsi;  the  rich  oped  batdement  which-  ^seitoDooti 
these  walls  ;  and  the  el^ant  ■«veepAhiat  conaradta  iheoi  to 
the  size  of  the  great  eastern  mndoiv:*  the  tlirosgotgeaiif 
canopies  which  (;rown  the  eoctreme  tuttetsy  idtd  the  pcofin 
sioD  of  .elegan,t  canned  work  that  covert  the  whole  ieast 
frout,  tapering  up  to  a  point»*^bere  we  view  the  bfeathiii^f: 
statue  of  the  pious  founder  resting  upoe  hts  ehlMOO  em'* 
biero,  the  Pelican*  In  a  wordy  ntc^ecied  and  mlltiletei. 
as  this  work  has  been  during  the  oeerse  of  nto^y  tbiee 
centuries^  it  still  wsrrants  ils  to  «Ss^rt»  that  if  the^whole 
cathedral  bad  been  fiuiffhed  in  the  styk  of  thb  ponioo  of 
ity  the  whole  islaodi  and  perhaps  ail  Eimpc^  eould  not 
have  exhibited  a  gothh:  structure  equal  to  it*.'* 

Hns  last  appearance  in  parliament  was  in  1S2S  t  be  bad 
then  been  nearly  five  years  deprived  of  bta  eighty  #hieb  he 
never  recovered.  Wolsey  endeavoured  topenuade  him 
to  resign  bis  biBhopric  to  him^  and. accept  eif  a  pension, 
but  this  he  rejected,  aaserting^  according  to  Paricicr^  that 
*^  Tho*  by  reason  of  hrs  blindness  .he  wae  act  able  to  dis*' 
tinguisb  white  from  black,  yet  he  could  discern  between 
true  and  false,  right  and  wrong ;  and  plainljr  enough  saw, 
without  eyeMf  tfhe  raalioe  of  tbat  ungrateful  mati^  which 
he  did  not  see  before.  That  it  behoved  the  cardi»d  to 
take  care  not  to  be  so  bliaded  with  ambition  as  not  to 
foresee  bis  own  end*  He  needed  not  trouble  himself,  witk 
the  bishopric  of  Wincheater,  but  ralrber  should  mbid  the 
king's  a^airs.'' 

His  last  days  were  spent  in  prayer  and  meditatiooy  wbicb 
at  length  became  almost  uninterrupted  both  day  and  night* 
He  died  Sept  14,  \52Sf  and  waa  burled  in  the  fine  diantry 
which  he  built  for  that  purpose  in  Wirichester  cathedral, 
immediately  behind  the  high  altar,  on  the  south  tide. 
During  his  residence  here,  be  was  indefatigable  in  pteach- 
ingf  and  exciting  the  clergy  to  their  duty.  Ha  was  also 
unbounded  in  his  charities  to  the  poor,  whom  he  assisted 
with  food,  clothes,  and  money ;  at  the  same  time  eser« 

•  Mihler*t  Hiitory  of  ^inch^ster,  ferent  p^rts  of  the  chorcb»^  witir  their 

^..1(.  p.  ]9,  ^.    dn  the  top  of  the  ntcme*  inscribed  on  the  ho€  of  fhe 

wall  which  he  liQilt  round  the  pretby-  cheft,  sod  a  crown  on  etch.     Bat  the. 

tery,  ha  pieced,  in  leedeo  ebeMe>  Uiree  havoBk  of  £d(iatit}iiiM  m  Um  kfS  c^n 

on  a  side,  the  bones  of  tevtr^N)^  the  war  deranged  the  boMi,  which  were 

West  Saxoukings  and  bishopt,  and  some  eollf  cted  iigaia  ai  well  at  ciroiiiiStaBcea 

)fter  princes,  who  had  been  originally  permiUedi  166] •   6eufb«  Vetntta  Mo« 

imried'beliind  the  high  aUar,  or  io  dif-  aofaeiita».  foL  U.  plate  U 
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dMtig  hOTiNtalityy  mnd  pronating  tbe  tradtf^f  the  titj,  by 
«  lar^e  <8UbliifafneDt  which  hk  kept  li|».  ael  Wbkesey,  of 
two  btuidred  and  twenty  servants^ 

^  Hris  •habofeer,"  ^aya  Mr.  Goagb,  ^  ooay  ha  briefly 
amnaaed  op  in  these  two  partiettlars  :  great  talents  aivd 
abiKties  for  business,  which  reeoaimended  him  to  one  of 
the  wisesa  princes  of  tbe  age;  a)nd  not  less  charity  and 
nMinifiaeace,  of  wbicfa  be  has  left  lasting  monumeifts.'*  Of 
bis  writmffS)  we  have  only  an  Engtish'  translation  of  tbe 
*^  Rule  of  Stu  Benedict,"  for  the  uae  of  his  diocese^ 
printed  by  PinsoD,  151<^,  and  a  Letter  to  cardinal  Wol- 
aey,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  cardinaPs  intended  Tisi- 
tation  and  reformation  of  the  dergy.  Fox  expresses  hi9 
great  satisfaction  at  any  tneaMires  which  might  proJncef 
ao  desirable  an  effect  The  general  and  respectful  styje 
of  this  letter  either  affords  a  proof  of  Fox^s  meek  and  con- 
ciliatory temper,  or  suggests  a  doubt  whether  our  histo- 
rians have  not  too  implicitly  followed  each  other  in  assert- 
ing that  Wolsey's  ingratitude  was  the  pr'mcipai  cause  of  hia 
jfietiring  from  court.  Thst  Wotsey  was  ungrateful  may  be 
ioferr^  from  the  preceding  quotation  f^m  arcfhbisbop 
Parker^  but  Fox's  discovery  of  it,  there  implied,  was  long 
subsequent  to  bis  leaving  tiie  coart ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  tbi^  letter  now  mentioned,  and  in  another  written  in 
1526,  he  addresses  the  cardinal  in  terms  of  the  utmost  re* 
spect  and  afiection.  Of  these  circumstano^s  Fiddes  and 
Grove,  the  biographers  of  Wolsey,  haVe  not  neglected  to 
avail  themselves,  but  they  have  suppressed  all  notice  of 
Bis  offer  to  Pox  respecting  the  resignation  of  the  bishopric. 

Tbe  foundation  of  Corpus  Christi  coNege  was  preceded 
by  the  purchase  of  certain  pieces  of  land  in  Oxford,  be* 
longing  to  Merton  college,  the  nunnery  of  Ckydsto^,  and 
the  pri(^  of  St  Frideswyde,  ^hich  be  comnleted  in  f513« 
But  his  design  at  this  time  went  no  farther  than  to  found  a 
eollejge  for  a  warden  and  a  certain  number  of  monks  and 
sinter  scholars  belonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  Swtthin,  in 
Winchester,  in  the  manner  of  Canterbury  and  Durham 
colleges,  which  were  similar  nurseries  in  Oxford  for  the 
priories  of  Canterbury  and  Durham.  The  buildings  for 
this  purpose  were  advancing  under  the  care  of  Wtllianl 
Vertue,  mason,  and  Humphrey  Cook,  carpenter  and  masted 
of  the  works,  wheo  the  judicious  advice  of  Hn^  Oldham^ 
bishop  of  Ereter,  induced  him  to  enlarge  his  plan  to  one 
ef  iMre  osefolu^ss  and  chirability:    This  pvelatei  aa  emi« 
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neAt  patron  of  litnratnrei  and  a  man  6f  acute  'discerrfniMt^ 
h  said  to  have  addressed  him  thus:  ^^  What!  my  tord, 
shall  we  build  bouses,  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a  oom** 
ptny  of  monks,  whose  end  and  Ml  w^  ourselves  may  Hve 
to  see }  No,  no,  it  b  more  meet  a  great  deal,  that  -we- 
should  have  care  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  tearniogy 
and  for  such  as  who  by  their  learning  shall  do  good  to  the*' 
church  and  commonwealth.**  These  arguments,  strength* 
ened  probably  by  others  of  a  similar  tenctency,  induced  Fox 
to  imitate  those  founders  who  had  already  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  fame  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  Accord* 
ingly,  by  licence  of  Henry  VIII.  dated  Nov.  26,  1516,  be 
obtained  leave  to  found  a  college  for  the  sciences  of  divU 
nity,  philosophy,  and  arts,  for  a  prestdent  and  thirqr 
scholars,  graduate  and  not  graduate,  more  or  less  ac« 
cording  to  the  revenues  of  the  society,  on  a  certain  ground 
between  Merton  college  on  the  east,  a  lane  near  Canter- 
bury college  (afterwards  part  of '  Christ-church),  and  a 
garden  of  the  priory  of  St.  Frideswyde  on  the  west,  a  street 
or  lane  of  Oriel  college  on  the  north,  and  the  town  wall 
on  the  south,  and  this  new  college  to  be  endowed  with 
350/.  yearly.  The  charter,  dated  Cal.  Mar.  1516,  recites 
that  the  founder,  to  the  praise  and  honour  of  God  Almighty, 
the  most  holy  kody  of  Christy  and  the  blessed  Virgin  Msry^ 
as  also  of  the  apostles  Peter,  Paul,  and  Andrew^  and  of 
St.  Cuthbertjsnd  St  Swithin,  and  St.  Birin,  patrons  of 
the.  churches  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and 
Winchester,  (^be  four  sees  which  he  successively  fiHed) 
doth  found  and  appoint,  this  college  always  to  be  called 
Corpus  CflRim  College.  The  statutes  are  dated  Feb. 
13,  1527,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  translation  to  Winches* 
ler,  aild  according  to  them,  the  society  was  to  consist  of 
a  president,  twenty  fellows,  twenty  scholars,  two  chap* 
lains,  two  clerks,  and  two  choristers. 

But  what  conferred  an  almost  immediate  superiority  of 
reputation  on  this  society,  was  the  appointment  of  two  lec- 
tures for  Greek  and  Latin,  which  obtained  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  Erasmus  and  the  other  learned  men  who 
ware  now  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics  as  an  essential  branch  of  academic  study.  With 
this  enlightened  desi^,  the  founder  invited  to  his  ne# 
eollege  Ludovicus  Vives,  Nicholas  Crucher  the  roatbe«' 
matician,  Clement  Edwards  and  Nicholas  Utten,  profos« 
aors  of  Greek  \  Thomas  Lupset,  Richard  Pace»  and  olher 
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men  ef  established  reputation.     Thts»  Mr.  Warton  #b« 
^etrresi  was  a  new  and  noble  departure  from  the  narrow 
plan  of  academical  education.    The  cotirse  of  tlie  Latia^^ 
lecturer  was  not  confined  to  the  college^  but  open  to  the 
students  of  Oxford  in  general.     He  was  expressly  directed 
to  drive  barbarism  from  the  new  college,  barbariem  e  nostrw 
mtoanrio  pro  vitili  si  quando  puUule$  extirpet  et  ejictrnt.    The 
Greek  lecturer  was  ordered  to  explain  the  best  Greek 
classics^  and  those  which  Fox  specified  on  this  occasion^ 
are  the  purest  in  the  opinion  of  modem  times.     But  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  ^e,  that  Fox  was  obliged  to  intro* 
duce  hia  Greek  lectureship,  hj  pleading  that  the  sacred 
canons  bad  commanded,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Gredt 
tongue  should  not  be  wanting   in    public  seminaries  of 
education.     Bj  the  sacred  canons  he  meant  a  decree  of 
the  council  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  promulged  so  early 
as  I'Sll,    which  enjoined  that  professorshigsr  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  should  be  instituted  in  the  univer' 
stties  of  Oxford,  Paris,  Bononta,  Salamanca^  and  the  court 
of  Rome.    This,  howeter,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  prejudices  against  the  Greek  werer  still  so  inveterate, 
that  the  university  was  for  some  time  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  advocates  w  the  scbooUleaming.    The  persuasion 
and  example  of  Erasmus,  who  resided  about  this  time  ha 
St.  Mary's  college,  had  a  considerable  c^ct  in  restoring 
peace,  aiMl  more  attention  was  gradually  bestowed  on  the 
learned  languages,  and  this  study,  so  curiously  introduced 
under  the  sanction  of  pope  Clement's  decree  of  Vienne, 
proved  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  a  powerful  instrument 
in  effecting  die  reformation.    Those  who  would  deprived 
Clement  of  the  liberality  of  his  edict,  state  his  chief  ukh 
tive  to  have  been  a  superstitious  regard  for  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  because  the  superscription  on  the 
cross  was  written  in  these  languages.' 

FOX  (Henry),  Lord  Holland,  the  first  nobleman  of 
that  title,  was  the  second  and  youngest  son  of  the  second 
marriage,  of  sir  Stephen  Fo^,  and  brother  of  Stephen 
first  earl  of  Ilchester.  He  was  bom  in  1705,  and  wai 
chosen  one  of  the  members  for  Hendon,  in  Wiltshire,  on 
a  vacancy,  in  March  1735,  to  that  parliament  whith  met 
Jam  23,  1734 ;  and  being  constituted  surveyor-general  of 

■  Cbalmtit^  Hkt  of  Oifofd.— Life  is  Biof.  Brit,  and  e^ptciallr  Uuit  bf 
Mr.  Googb,  in  the  Vetnsu  Moaomeiiti.— Wood's  Gollegirf  ud  Halis.-^Atlk 
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hht  majesty's  boftrd  of  >^rki,  m  writ  wts  drdared  3m^  I7y 
1737,  and  be  was  re-elected.     In  the  next  parli^Mtii^ 
sumononed  to  meet  Jun«  25,  1741,  he  served  for  Wind^ 
sor;  end  in  1743,  being  constituted  one  of  the.  commis* 
gioners  of  the  treasury^  in  the  administration  formed  by 
the  Pelhams,  a  writ  was  issued  Dec.  2 1st  of  tbat  year»  for 
a  new  election,  and  be  was  re-chosen.     In  1746,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  old  cabinet,  after  the  short  administration 
of  earl  Granville,  be  was  appointed  secretary  at  war^  and 
i|worn  one  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy-counciL 
On  this  occasion,  and  untR  be  was  advanced  to  the  peer* 
age,   he  continued  to  represent  Windsor  in  parUament 
In  1754,  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelbam  produced  a  Vacaacy  in 
tbe  treasury,  which  was  filled  up  by  bis  brother  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  who,  though  a  nobleman  of  high  bonodr, 
unblemished  integrity,  and  considerable  abiU^es^  yet  was 
of  too  jealous  and  unstable  a  temper  to  manage  the  bouse 
of  commons  "with  equal  address  and  activity,  and  to  guid^^ 
tbe  reins  of  government  without  a  coadjutor  at  so  arduous 
a  conjuncture.    Tbe  seals  of  chancellor  of  tbe  exchequer 
and  secretary  of  state,  vacant  by  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Pel- 
bam, and  by  tbe  promotion  of  tbe  duke  of  Newcastle,  be- 
came therefore  the  objects  of  conu^ition.    The  persons 
vbo  now  aspired  to  tbe  management  of  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, were  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  earl  of  Chat^ 
bam)  whose  parliamentary  abilities  bad   for   lome  .time 
divided  the  suffrages  of  the  nation  ;  who  had  so  long  fos* 
tered   reciprocal  jealousy,  aild  who   now  beoam^  public 
rivals  for  power.     Both  these  rival  statesmen  were  younger 
brothers,  nearly  of  tbe  same  age ;  both  were  educated  at 
Eton,  both  distinguished  for  classical  knowledge,   both 
commenced  their  parliamentary  career  at  tbe  same  period, 
aad  both  raised  themselves  to  eminence  by  their  superior 
talents,  yet  no  two  characters  were  ever  more  contrasted. 
Mr.  Fox  inherited  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution,  was 
profuse  and  dissipated  in  bis  youth,  and  after  squancfering 
his  private  patrimony,  went  abroad  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  embarrassments.     On  bis  return  he  obtained  a 
teat  in  parliament,  and  warmly  attached  himself  to  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  whom  be  idolized;  aild  to  whose  f>a* 
tronage  be  was  indebted  for  tbe  placfe  of  surveyor-geneml 
of  the  board  of  works.     His  marriage  in  1744  with  ladv 
Caroline  Lennox,   danghrer  of  the  dule  of  Richmond^ 
though  at  first   displeasing  to   tbe   f&mily,   yet   finally 
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f  trengdieiied  Hi  |>ditictl  eimoection^  .  He  imi  equally  « 
man  ofpieatufe  and  bnsinets,  formed  for  social  and  convivial 
interooune;  of  an  unruffled  temper^  and  frank  dispositioik 
No  atatetman  acquired  more  adherents^  not  merely  from 
political  motivet,  but  swayed  by  bis  agreeable  manners^ 
and  aitaofaed  to  him  by  personal  fir iendsl^  which  he  fully 
merited  by  bis  zeal  in  promoting  their  interests.  He  is 
justly  characterized,  even  by  Lord  Chesterfieid,  ^<  as  having 
no  fixed  principles  of  rdigion  or  merality,  and  as  too  un- 
wary in  ridiculing  and  exposing  tbenu'V  As  a  parliamen- 
tary orator,  be  was  occasionally  hesitating  and  perplexed; 
but,  when  warmed  with  bis  'subjeet,  be  spoke  witb  an  ani* 
tnation  and  rapidity  which  appeared  more  striking  from 
bis  former  hesUation.  His  speeches  were  not  crowded 
with  iowers  of  rhetoric,  or  distinguished  by  brilliancy  of 
diction. ;  but  were  replc^te  witb  sterling  sense  and  sound 
argument.  He  was  quick  in  reply,  *  keen  in  repartee,  and 
skilful  in  dssoerning  tbe  temp^  of  the  house.  He  wrote 
without  effint  or  affectation ;  his  public  dispatches  were 
manly  an^  parsptouoiAs^  and  bis  private  letters  easy  and 
animat^d^  Though  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  be  regarded 
money  as  a  principal  dfajee^  and  power  only  as  a  secon- 
dary coaeesik  He  was  an  excellent  husbuid,  a  most  iu'* 
dttlgent  fatbrr,  a  kaod  master,  a  courteous  neighbour,  and 
one  whose  cbarides  deoaonstrated  that  be  possessed  in 
abundance  the  milk  of  human  kindness.-*Such  is  said  to 
have  been  the. character  of  lord  Holland,  .which  is  here  in* 
traduced  as  a  preUide  to  some  account  of  his  more  illus- 
trious soa  it  may  therefore  suffice  to  add,  that  in  175$ 
lie  resigned  tbe  office  of  secretary  at  war  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
in  the  following' year  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
which  hp  reuined  until  the  commencement  of  -the  preseoa 
reign  ;.his  conduct  Itl  kbis  office  was  attended  with  some 
degree  of  obloquy ;  iln  ene  instance,  at  least,  grossly 
overehargedi  For  having  accumulated  a  considerable  for« 
tune  by  the  perquisites  of  office,  and  the  interest  of  money 
in  band,,  be  was  styled  in  one  of  tbe  addresses  of  the  city 
of  Lond6n^  I'^-tbe  defouher  of  unaccounted  millions.'*  On 
May  ^,  1762,  iris  lady  was  created  baroness  HoUand;  and 
on  April  i&,  176%^  he  himself  was  created  a  peer  by  tbe 
titles  of' lord.  HpUand)4>aron'  Holland,  of  Foxley,  in  tbf 
county  of  Wilu.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  amused^ 
himself  by  building,  at  a  vast  expence,  a  fantastic  villa  s^ 
Kin^gate,  iiei^^'MergatOt    His  lordship  was  also  a  Iof4 
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of  the  prtvy*coiinci^  and  derk  af  tte  P^t^  in  Irolmf^ 
granted  him  for  his  own  life  and  diat  of  bit  two  sons* 
Lord  Holland  died  at  HoUand-house»  near  Kensingtofi, 
July  I,  1774,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  bis  age^  leaving 
three  sons,  Stephen^  his  successor;  Charles  Janes^  th# 
subject  of  the  next  article ;  and  Henry.  Edward^  a  general 
in  the  army.  Stephen,  second  lord  Holland^  sorvired  hia 
frther  iHit  a  few  months,  dying  Dec.  26,  1774,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  Henry  Richard,  the  present  peer.' 

FOX  (Charles  Jambs)^  one  of  the  most  illustrioaa 
ftalesmen  of  modem  times^  the  second  son  of  the  pre- 
,eedhiglord  Holland,  was  bora  Jan.  Id,  O.S.  1748.  We 
have  already  noticed  that  lord  Holland  was  an  indulgent 
father,  and  it  has  been  said  that  his  partiality  to  this  son 
was  carried  to  an  unwarrantable  length.  That  his  fctber 
might  have  been  incited  by  parental  afiection,  a  feeling 
of  which  few  men  can  judge  but  for  themselves,  t^  the- 
early  discovery  he  made  of  his  son's  talents,  to  indulge  him 
in  the  ^prices  of  youth,  is  not  improbable ;  but  that  this 
indulgence  was  not  excessive,  may  with  equal  probability, 
be  inferred  from  the  future  conduct  of  Me.  Fox,  which- 
retained  no  traces  of  the  ^'  spoiled  child,^*  and  none  of 
the  haughty  insolence  of  one  to  whom  inferiors  and  servants 
have  been  ordered  to  pay  obsequious  obedience.  Nor  waa 
his  education  neglected.  At  Eton,  where  he  had  Dr. 
Barnard  for  his  master,  he  distinguished  himself  by  soma 
elegant  exercises,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  *'  Musie 
Etonenses,*'  and  at  Hertford  college,  Oxford,  where  be 
studied  under  the  tutorage  of  Dr.  Newcame,  afterwards 
primate  of.  Ireland,  his  proficiency  in  classical  and  polite 
literature  must  have  been  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  con« 
temporaries.  The  fund  indeed  of  classical  .learning  wfaicb 
he  accumulated  both  at  Eton  and  Oxford  was  such  as  te 
remain  inexhausted  during  t]|p  whole  of  bis  busy  and 
eventful  political  career;  and  while  it  peoved  bo  the  last  » 
source  of  elegant  amusement  in  his  leisure  hours,  it  enabled 
kirn  to  rank  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  hia 
time.  This  we  n^y  affirm  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wartoo, 
with  whom  he  frequently  and  keenly  contested  at  the  lite-> 
vary  club^  and  on  that  of  a  recent  publication  of  his  lettera 
to  Gilbert  Wakefield,  with  whom  he  corresponded  cm  sub-*- 
jects  of  classical  taste  and  criticisn* 

I  Sir  E.  Brf§%u'9  eciitioa  of  ColUai't  f  eerBS«««»Cmf  i  Xili  of  Wsl|»kw     A 
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From  Oxfoi^  where^  aa  was  tbe  custom  with  young 
men  intended  for  public •  life,   he  did  not  remain    long 
eooiiglb  to  accumulate  degrees,  he  repaired  to  the  conti- 
nent.    In  bia  travels  it  is  said  that  he  acquired  more  of  the 
polish  of  foreign  intercourse  than  those  who  knew  him 
only  in  bis  latter  days  could  have  believed,  and  returned  a 
fibsbioiiable  you^  man,  noted  for  a  foppidi  gaiety  of  dress 
and  manner,  Arom  which  he  soon  passed  into  tbe  opposite 
«ctreme»    As  his  father  iniended  him  to  rise  in  the  poli* 
tieal  worid,  he  procured  him  a  seat  for  the  borou^  of 
llidhurst,  in  1768,  before  be  bad  attained  tbe  legal  aee ; 
a  circumstance  which,  if  known,  appears  to  have  been  tbea 
overlooked.  Two  years  afterwards,  his  frther^i  interest  pro* 
cttied  him  the  office  ai  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
like  admiralty;  but  in  May  1772,  be  resigned  that  situation, 
and  IB  January  1773,  was  nominated  a  commissioner  of 
tbe  treasury.     At  this  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
political  opinions  were  in  unisonf  with  those  of  his  father, 
who  was  accounted  a  tpry,  and  were  adverse  to  tbe  turbu- 
lent pfoeeedioga  of  the  city  of  London,  which  at  this  time^ 
was  deluded  by  the  specious  pretencea  to  patiiotism  dts« 
played  by  the  celebrated  Wilkes.    U  was  m  particular 
Mr.  Fqx's^  opinion,  in  allusion  to  tbe  public  meetings  held 
b^  tbe  supporters  of  <<  Wilkes  and  liberty/*  that  <'  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  only  to  be  heard  in  jbhe  bouse  o{ 
commons.'*    That  he  held,  however,  some  of  the  opinions 
by  which  bis  future  life  was  guided,   appears  from  hia 
speech  in  favow  of  reli^ous  liberty,  when  sir  Witiiam 
Meredith  intredoced  a  bill  to  give  relief  from  subscription 
te  tbe  thirty*nine  articles;  and  perhaps  other  inatancea 
may  be  found  in  which  his  natural  ingenuousness  of  mind, 
imd  openness  of  character,  burst  through  the  trammel^  of 
INurty ;  and  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  cause  lie 
jQOw  supported  was  not  that  which  he  afterwards  espoused, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  not  evetv  at  this  time^ 
when  a  mere  aubalt^Ot  in  the  ministerial  ranks,  more  na* 
restraiotd  ip  his  sentiments  than  at  some  memorable  pe» 
fiods  of  h^4  subsequent  life* 

AS^X  bpfillf  di^layed  his  t^ents  to  the, greatest  advan* 
tage  in  favour  of  the  minister  for  about  six  years,  tbe  iefetet 
4lord.'N^9pe^  procured  his  disoftis^al  from  efRt^An  m  m^n* 
nee  not  the  ivioat  gracious,*  and  whieh,  if  it  did  not  Mave 
m  Mn  Fp«*S'mtnd  some  portion  pf  resentmenti  he  must 
Jbi»Y9  MW  gf^ljF.i VPCRwr  %9  tbo.i^riim^  of  our  tt*tttre» 
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a.  pre*emineiice  whicii  he  never  arrogated.  Tt  n  sai^,  thai 
op  Feb.  Id,  1774,  while  he  was  actiialtj  «iigaged  in  coii'- 
versatioii  with  the  miniftter  on  ovber  subjeeto  in  the  liotwe 
of  cooaniona,  he  received  the  followhig  laconic  note  by  the 
bands  of  one  of  the  mescengers  of  the  house : 

^  Hie  Majes^  has  thought  proper  to  order  a  new  c<m^ 
mission  of  Treamry  jto  be  made  <iut,  in  which  I  do  net 
see  your  naiae.     hfoaTH,'* 

Tins  etent  was  not  occasioned  by  any  opposition  <m  ih& 
part'of  Mr.  Fox  to  lord  Nerth^s  measures,  but  to  a  dtf* 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  Aem 
into  effect,  and  that  in  an  instance  of  comparatifety  small 
ionportance.  This  was  a  question  respecting  the  commktal 
of  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  the  printer  <yf  the  Pnblie  Ad?er- 
tiser,  who  bad  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  boose  for 
inserting  a  letter  -supposed  to  have  been. written  iiy  the 
Beit.  J.  UoriM,  after^^rds  J.  Horne  Toeke,  in  wbteb  inesi 
luqustifiable  liberties  4iad  been  taloen  with  the  character  «f 
the  speaker,  sir  Fletcher  Norton,  with  a  coarse  ^nmleiice 
of  languaoe  peculiar  to  Tooke.  Mr.  Woodfeit  havin^^ 
giren  up  the  author,  and  thrown  himself  oo  the  mercy  c« 
the  bouse;^  k  was  moved  by  Mr.  Herbert  that  he  should  be 
commitfted  to  the  custody  of  the  seijeant  at  arma.  •  Mr» 
Sox,  at  that  period  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  privileges 
of  the  house,  deeUred  that  the  punishment  was  not  mnt* 
ciently  severe,  and  moved  ^  that  he  be  committed  to  New^ 

Ete,  as  the  only  proper  place  to  which  ofltenders  should 
sent ;  though  hi<iu,*'  he  said,  ^  bad  been  thrown  out 
that  the  sberifib  wonid  not  admit  him.'*  To  this  lord  North 
leplted,  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  hints  bad  been  nbrown 
put  of  what  the  sberifia  would  orf  would  not  do ;  he  hoped 
there  were  no  persons  who  would  dispute  the  poorer  of 
that  house;  be  therefore  moved  that  the  printer  be  com^ 
mitted  to  the  Gate-house,  as  he  thought  it  imprudent  to 
fonc^  themselves  into  a  contest  with  tbo  city;'biH  Mr* 
Herbert  carried  his  motion  in  opposition  both  to  krd  North 
mn4  Mr.  Fox^  by  a  majority  of  153  to  458,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  lord  North,  who  asserted  tbattt  was  totifrely 
owing  tb  the  interference  of  Mr.  Pox>  4int  h6i#ai  left  in  a 
mnortty;  .:,.*..-. 

.  To  this  triAing  dispute,  we  are  left  to  refer  tbe^  whole 
of  Mn  Foz*i  subsequent  conduct,  Und  aa^l^  ^pp(esA-9  to 
have  immi^diatitfly  commenced  hostilities  ^iVtr^tiheHnlti/ist* 
90^  bi6  f rictidi,'  4t  has  been  rioerded>  m  pMtlMif  feMf- 
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mite  for  himt  tliat  he  bad  »o  pteeiiM  td  degnJie  lii^  ton« 
skteocy  by  opposing  aay  of  tbe  taeaiiUfefl  he  hAd  foimerfy 
supported)  iu  detail  at  least ;  and  <)iajt  a  new  esr^  of  p^ 
litical  hostility  bad  just  coiaaieaced  on  which  be  could 
enter  with  all  the  apparent  eameaitiiess  ^  honest  coimci- 
tion.  This^  we  need  scarcely  add,  origittated  in  the  dtsu 
pute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Aflserican  eoioaies. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  of  tUe  war  whicjifdli* 
lowed,  Mr.  Fox  «poke  a^  roted  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  ministerial  systett^  which  ended  at  last  ie  toe  separa*^ 
tion  of  the  colonies  from  the  opther  state,  it  was  now 
that  Mr.  Fox's  taJents  appeared  in  tbeir  fuUeit  lustre,  and 
that  he  took  the  foremost  rank  among  the  apeakei^  of  the 
bouis^,  although  it  could  at  thac  time,  and  in  hb  owk 
pasty,  boast  of  a  Burbe,  a  Barr6,  aad  a  Dunning. 

At  Ch^  general  election  in  1780,  Mr.  Fox  beciame  ean* 
didate  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  which,  after  a  vio* 
lettt  contest,  he  suooeeded,  though  opposed,  as  we  are 
told,  by  the  formidid>le  interest  of  the  Newcastle  family, 
and  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown.  Being  now  the 
representative  of  a  gceat  city^  it  is  added,  ^  be  appeared 
in  parliament  in  a  more  dignified  capacity,  and  acquired  a 
considerstble  increase  of  conaequenoe  to  his  polkioal  cha*> 
racter.  In  himself  be  was  still  the  same:  he  now  neoese* 
aarily  lived  and  acted  in  the  bosom  of  his  constituents ;  his 
easiness  of  access,  his  pleasant  social  spirit,  his  £rieddly 
di^Misition  and  eonciliatiag  manneit^  which  iq>peared  inr 
all  be  said,  and  the  good  temper  which  predominated  in 
all  he  did,  were  qualities  that  :i»ndered  him  tte  frien^ 
and  acquaintance,  as  well  as  tbe  representative,  of  those 
who  sent  him  into  parliament;  bis  superior  talents,  and' 
tbeir  powerful  and  frequent  application  tp  popubur  pur^ 
poses,  made  him  best  known  among  political  men,  and 
gave  him  a  just  claim  to  the  title  so  long  af^ed  td  hijai,' 
of  ^  Tbe  man  of  the  people.' ''  Notwitfastatiding  aU  this^ 
it  might  not  be  diffioiidt  to  pvove  that  Mr.  Fox  was  upoa' 
tbe  whole  no  great  gainer  by  representing  a  city  in  wbioh 
the  acts  of  popularity,  even  when  most  honestly  practised,' 
are  no  ae<turity  for  its  continuance ;  and  indeed  tbe  timo^ 
was  .not  far  distant  when  be  had  to  experience  the  faiaV 
eflEecta  of  preferring  a  seat,  wfamb  the  purest  virtues  only 
can  neither  obtain  nor  presesve,  and  in  contesting  which,' 
eoftnptiod  on  one  side  must  be  opposed  by  corruption  on 
tbe.oiher. 

Vol.  XV.  E 
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The  subjects  of  debate  in  the  new  parliament  afifordirfg: 
the  opposiiiof)  opportunities  for  the  display  of  their  do- 
quence,  they  now  became  formidable  by  an  increase  of 
'  numbers.  Ministers  were  assailed  in  the  bouse  by  argu- 
ments which  they  could  neither  repeUnor  contradict,  and 
from  without  they  were^  overwhelmed  by  the  clamours  of 
that  same  people  to  whom  the  war  was  at  first  so  accept- 
able; till  at  length  lord  North  and  his  adherents  were 
obliged  to  resign,  and  it  was  thought,  as  such  vengeance 
had  been  repeatedly  threatened  both  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Burke,  that  they  would  have  been  made  responsible  for 
all  the  mischiefs  and  bloodshed  that  bad  occurred  during 
their  calamitous  administration.  The  Rockingham  party', 
however,  who  came  into  power  in  the  spring  1782,  and 
whose  resentments  the  attainment  of  that  object ^eems  tQ 
have  softened,  contented  themselves  with  the  defeat  of 
their  opponents.  Mr.  Fox  obtained  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham was  nominated  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Still  the 
expectation  of  the  nation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  i 
with  this  party,  they  hoped  to  see  an  end  to  national  ca^ 
lamity,  and  the  interests  of  the  country' supported  and 
maintained  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Much  indeed 
was  performed  by  them  considering  the  shortness  of  their 
administration.  Though  they  had  succeeded  to  an  empty 
exchequer,  and  a  general  alid  most  calamitous  war,  yel 
they  resolved  to  free  the  people  from  some  of  their  nume^ 
Tous  grievances.  Contractors  were  excluded  by  aot  o( 
parliament  from  the  house  of  commons ;  custom  and  ex- 
cise officers  were  disqualified  from  toting  at  elections ;  all 
the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  Middlesex  election 
were  rescinded ;  while  a  reform  bill  abolished  a  number  of 
useless  offices.  A  more  generous  policy  was  adopted  iiit 
regard  to  Ireland ;  a  general  peace  was  meditated,  and. 
America,  which  could  not  be  restored,  was  at  least  uy 
be  ^conciliated.  In  the  midst  of  these  promising  appear- 
ances, the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  the  support 
of  the  new  administration,  suddenly  died,  an  event  wbiclv 
distracted  and  divtded  his  party.  The  council  board  wa» 
instantly  torn  in  pieces  by  political  schisms,  originating  ir> 
a  dispute  respecting  the  person  who  should  succeedas  firsts 
lord  of  the  treasury.  The  candidates  were,  lord  Shel-* 
burne,  afterwards  marquis  of  Lansdowne^  and  the  late 
duke  of  Portland ;  the  former^  supposed  to  have  the  ear  o# 
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itie  kingv  \ind  a  tnajority  in  the  cabinet,  was  immediately 
ientrusted  with  the  reins  of  government,  and  Mr.  Fox  re- 
tired in  disgust,'  declaring  that  '*  he  had  determined  neve^ 
to  connive  at  plans  in  private,  which  he  toiM  not  publifcly 
avow."     What  these  plans  were,  we  know  not;  but  he  t)o<^ 
resumed  his  station  in  opposition,  and  joined  the  very  man 
whose  conduct  he  had  for  a  series  of  years  deprecated  as 
the  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  and 
most  baneful  to  the  happiness  of  mankind;  while  his  for-> 
mer  colleague,  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  was  busied  in  cbn*^ 
eluding  a  peace  with  France,  Spain,    Holland,    and  the 
United  States  of  America.     But  as  this  nobleman,  though 
by  no  means  deficient  in  political  wisdom,  had  omitted  to 
take  those  steps  which  preceding  ministers  had  ever  adopted 
to  secure  safety,  a  confederacy  was  formed  agaijist  him  by 
the  union  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  known 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Coalition,**  which  proved  in  the 
event  as  impolitic,  as  it  was  odious  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.     Never  indeed  in  this  reign  has  any  mieasure 
caused  a  more  general  expression  of  popular  disgust ;  and 
although  it  answered  the  temporary  purpose  of  those  who 
adopted  it,  by  enabling  them  to  supplant  their  rivals,  and 
to  seize  upon  their  places,  their  success  was  ephemeral ; 
they  had,  it  is  true,  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons^ 
but  the  people  at  large  were  decidedly  hostile  to  an  union 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  bottomed  on  ambition  only, 
Jknd  destitute  of  any  common  publi6  principle.     It  was  as* 
serted,    with  too  much  appearance  of  truth,   that,  they 
agreed  in  no  one  great  measure  calculated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  and  the  nation  seemed  to.  unite  against 
them  as  one  man.     Their  conduct  in  the  cabinet  led  the 
sovereign  to  use  a  watchful  and  even  jealous  eye  upon 
their  acts  ;  and  the  famous  India  bill  proved  the  rock  on 
which'  they  finally  split,  and  on  account  of  which  they  for- 
feited their  places.     Mr.  Fox  had  now  to  contend  for  the 
government  of  the  empire  with  William  Pitt,  a  stripling 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  oianhood,  but  who  neverthe^ 
less  succeeded  to  the  post  of  premier,  and  maintained  that , 
situation  with  a  career  as  brilliant  as  that  of  his  opponent^ 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  tide  of  popularity  had  set  in  so  strongly  against  Mn 
Fox,  that  at  the  general  election  about  seventy  of  his  most 
active  friends  and  partizans  lost  their^sea'ts  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  be  himself  was  forced  into  a  long  and  tur« 
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lioledt  eontest  for  the  city  of  WestmtntUr.  He  bad,  ti 
Kkre  have  seeo,  been  origioAlly  ratumed  for  that  place  by 
^e  voipe  of  the  inbabiunts,  ia  oppotttion  to  tbe  influence 
of  tbe  crown ;  but  bis  junctioa  wi^  lord  North  bad  no«r 
lost  him  the  affections  of  a  considerable  number  of  bis 
YOtersi  and  ahbougb  he  ultimately  succeeded^  it  was  at 
an  expence  to  bis  friends  which  some  of  them  feit  for 
many  yean  a&erwards.  He  lost  also,  what,  we  are  per* 
suadedf,  must  hare  affected  him  more  than  all,  the  support 
of  ^aii  class  without  doors  of  independent  men,  and  able 
writers  on,  constitutional  questioos,  who  had  revered  him 
during  tbe  American  war  as  die  patron  of  liberty.  Stilli 
akhougfa  in  tbe  new  parliament  which  met  in  1784,  Mr. 
PiH  had  a»  decided  miyorky,  Mr.  Fox  made  his  appearance 
at  the  head  of  a.  vefy  formidable  opposition,  and  questions 
of  geneniLl  political  interest  were  for  some  years  contested 
with  such  a  display  of  brilliant  talents^  as  had  never  been 
linown  in  the  house  of  commons. 

In  nSrSf  Mr.  Fox  repaired  to  the  contiuent,  in  com« 
pany  with  the  lady  who  was  afterwards  acknowledged  as 
bia  wife,  and  after  spending  a  few  dajrs  with  Gibbon^  die 
btatoriai))  at  Lausanne,  departed  for  Italy,  but  was  sud- 
denlyjKcalled  borne,  in  coosequeiroe  of  the  king'a  illness, 
and  die  necessity  of  providing  for  a  regency.  On  this 
memorable  occasion,  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  great  iwal>  Mn 
Pitt,  apj[)eared  to  have  exchanged  ^sterns ;  Mr.  Pitt  con* 
tending  for  the  constitutional  measure  of  a  bill  of  limita<* 
tiens,  wbile  Mir.  Fox  was  equally  strenuous  for  phcing  die 
regency  in  tbe  hands  of  the  betr  apparent,  widioot  any 
restricrions  ;  and  powerful  as  he  and  bis  party  were  at  this 
time,  and  perh^iis  they  never  shone  more  in  dkebate,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  trimn^ant  in  ev^ery  stage  of  the  bill,  aiid  was 
aupponed  by  die  dmost  unanimous  voice  of  the  notion. 
Yet  the  ministers  must  have  redred^  as  it  was  weU  known 
that  M^.  Fox  and  his  party  stood  higlr  in  favour  with  the 
future  Regent,  and  Mn  Pitt  had  actually  meditated  on  the 
«6conomy  of  a  private  stadon,  when  die  intemperanoe'  o( 
Mr.  Burke,  who  waa  never  less  loyal  than  at  this  orhisy 
delayed  tbe  passing  of  the  bill,  on  one  pvelienoe  or  aoo« 
ther,  until  by  his  majesty's  reoovery,  it  became  faappiljr 
useless.  On  this  great  que^ion  Mr.  Fbx  hsid  again  tlie 
asisfortune  to  forfeit  die  regard  of  those  ^ho  have  been 
considered  as  the  depositories  of  obnsdtudoual  principlesf 
end  <tonsequeDdy  appearedito  have  tiyversed  the  isystwn  4rf 
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which  he  had  been  considered  as  the  most  eonsbteot  aad 
intrepid  advocate.  In  1790  and  17dl  be  recorered  some, 
of  the  ground  he  had  lost,  by  opposing  with  effect  a  war 
with  Sp^in,  and  another  with  Russia, '^for  objects  which  he 
thought  too  dearly  purchased  by  such  an  experiment ;  and 
in  1790  he  appeared  again  the  friend  of  constitutional  lu 
berty,  by  his  libel  bill  respecting  the  righu  of  iuries  in 
criminal  cases.  This,  although  strongly  opposed,  termi- 
nated at  last  i^^  a  decision  that  juries  are  judges  of  both 
the  law  and  the  fact  But  the  time  was  now  arrived,  when 
he  was,  by  a  peculiarity  in  |bis  way  of  thinking,  to  be  for 
#ver  separated  from  the  political  fi4ends  who  bad  longest 
adhered  to  him,  and  many  of  whom  he  loved  with  all  the 
ardour  of  affection. 

When  the  revolution  took  place  in  France,  Mr.  Fo> 
perhaps  was<  not  singular  in  conceiving  that  it  would  Iri 
atteuded  with  gi-eat  benefit  to  that  nation  ;  in  some  of  his 
speeches  he  went  farther;  and  condiuied  an  admirer  of 
what  was  passing  in  France  long  after  others  had  begun  td 
foresee  the  most  disastrous  consequences.    While  Mr.  Fox 
perceired  nothing  but  what  was  good,  Mr.  Burke  pre^ 
dieted  almost  all,  indeed,  that  has  sin^  happened,  and 
an  accidental  altercation  in  the  house  of  commons^  (See 
BuKKC,)  separated  tfaefte  two  friends  for  eter;     *^  This,^^ 
says  one  of  his  biograpliers,  ^Vwas  a  circmnstaiice  that  af^^ 
fected  Mr.  Fox  more  than  any  other  throogh  lifts;  be  had 
seen  his  plans  for  tbe  public  eood  disappointed ;  he  had 
been  deserted  by  a  crowd  of  political  adherents ;  a  thousand 
times  his  heart  and  his  motives  had  been  shttldered^  still 
be  had  abundant  resources  in  himself  to  be^r  up  against 
tbe  tide  setting  in  against  him.     No  opposition,  no  inju- 
ries eouM  excke  in  him  the  spirit  of  rei^enge,  or  the  prin- 
diplea  of  acrimony ;  even  w^h  his  Mend,  on  whom  he 
hisog  with  almost  idolatrous  regard,  broice  from  him  in  the 
paroxysm  of  political  madness,  and  with  furiotis  cruelty 
eflEjriored,  in  his  attack  on  him,  every  avenoe  to  fyain,  fat 
from  repelling  enmity  with  enmiiy^  he  discovered  his  sen- 
sibiHtaes  of  wrong  only  iirith  tears,  vhi  be  siibs<ki«ently 
#ept,  with  a  pertiaaeity  of  affection  almost  Withotft  ex- 
ample, over  the  sepulchre  of  that  rery  man,  ^fao  had  un- 
remthngly  spumed  all  bis  offers  pf  reconciliation,  ntnl  who, 
with  refereece  to  him,  had  expired  in  tbe  bitterness  of  re-- 
aMUMfnt''    We  have  little  scruple  in  adopting  dvese  Bett^ 
timenU}  for  irimtever  'may  be  dkengbt  of  Mr.  fox'i  opi<£ 
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nbns,  there  are  fiew^  we  hope,  whose  hearts  would  hax'e 
permitted  them  to  act  the  par{  of  Mr.  Burke  in  this  in- 
teresting scene. 

The  policy  of  the  war  which  followed,  belongs  to.  his- 
tory. On  its  concluision  in  1801,  after  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  Mr.  Addington,  (since  lord  Sidmoutb,) 
concluded  the  treat/  of  Amiens,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends 
gave  him  his  support.  When  hostilities  were  again  me^ 
ditated,  Mr.  Fox  at  first  expressed  his  doub^  of  their  ne- 
cessity;  but  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806,  he 
came  again  into  power,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  fo-* 
reign  department,  in  conjunction  with  the  Grenville  partyf 
he  faund  it  necessary  to  support  the  war  by  the  sam^i 
means  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  his  predecessor.  Some 
measures  of  a  more  private  nature,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  adopt  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  new  coalition 
hie  had  formed,  served  rather  to  diminish  than  increase 
his  popularity ;  but  his  health  was  now  decaying ;  symp- 
toms of  dropsy  appeared,  and  within  a  few  months  he  was* 
laid  in  the  grave  close  by  his  illustrious  rival*  He  died 
Sept.  13,  1806,  without  pain  and  almost  without  a  struggle,^ 
in  the  58  th  year  of  his  age. 

The  present  lord  Holland  has  said,  in  the  preface  to 
Mr.  Fox's  historical  work,  that  although  ^^  those  who  ad- 
inired  Mr.  Fox  in  public,  and  those  who  loved  him  in  pri- 
vate, must  naturally  feel  desirous  that  some  memorial 
should  be  preserved  of  the  great  and  good  qunlities  of  his 
head  and  h^art  j"  yet,  "  the  objections  to  such  an  un- 
dertaking at  present  are  obvious,  and  after  much  reflec- 
tion, they  have  appeared  to  those  connected  with  him  in- 
superable.** Such  a  declaration,  it  is  hoped,  may  apolo- 
gize for  what  we  have  admitted,  and  for  what  we  have 
rejected,  in  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Fox's  life.  We  have  touched 
only  on  a  few  memorable  periods,  convinced  that  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  times  is  unfavourable  to  a  more  minute, 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  his  long  parliamentary  life.  Yet 
this  consideration  has  npt  had  much  weight  with  those  who 
-profess  to  be  his  admirers,  and  soon  after  his  death  a 
number  of  "  Characters"  of  him  appeared  suflScient  to  fill 
two  volumes  8vo,  edited  by  Dr.  Parr.  Of  one  circum- 
stance there  can  be  no  dispute.  Friends  apd  foes  are  equally 
agreed  in  the  amiable,  even,  and  benign  features  of  his ' 
private  character.  "  He  was  a  man,*'  said  Burke,  ^^made 
to  be  loved/*  and  he  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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Mr.  Fox  must  now  be  considered  as  an  author.  While 
at  Eton,  his  compositions  were  highly  distinguished,  some 
of  which  are  in  print;  as  one  composed  in  or  about  1761, 
beginning,  "  Vocat  ultimus  labor ;"  another,  "  I,  fugias, 
celeri  volitaus  per  nubila  cursu,**'  written  in  1764;  and  his 
**  Quid  miri  faciat  Natura,"  which  was  followed  by  a  Greek 
dialogue  in  1765.  See  "  Musse  Etonenses,"  &c.  He  was 
also  author  .of  the  14th,  16th,  and  perhaps,  says  the  present 
lord  Holland,  his  nephew,  a  few  other  numbers  of  a  pe- 
riodical publieation  in  1779,'  called  the  "Englishman.'* 
In  1793  he  published  *'  A  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  West- 
ipinster,''  which  passed  through  thirteen  editions  within  a 
few  months.  This  pamphlet  contains  a  full  and  ample/ 
justiBcation  of  his  political  conduct,  with  respect  to  the 
discussions  in  which  he  had  engaged  on  the  French  re« 
volution. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  parliamentary  speeches, . 
printed  separately  as  his,  of  which  there  are  many,  were 
ever  revised  by  him,  but  were  taken  from  the  public  pam- 
pers. But  **  A  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  the  late  most 
Doble  Francis  duke  of  Bedford,  as  delivered  in  his  iutro* 
ductory  speech  to  a  motion  for  a  new  writ  for  Tavistock, 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1802,''  was  printed  by  his  authority, 
and  from  his  own  manuscript  copy ;  and  it  is  said,  that  he 
observed  on  that  occasion,  "  that  he  had  never  before  at- 
tempted to  make  a  copy  of  any  speech  which  he  had  de^ 
livered  in  public.'*  After  that  he  wrote  an  epitaph  on  the 
late  bishop  of  DoWne,  which  is  engraved  on  his  tomb  In 
die  chapel  of  6t  James,  in  the  Hampstead  road.  •  *^  There 
are,"  says  lord  Holland,  ".  several  specimens  of  his  com- 
position in  verse,  in  different  languages;  but  the  lines  on 
Mrs.  Crewe,  and  those  on  Mrs.  Fox,  on  hi^  birth-day,  are, 
as  far  as  I  recollect;  ^11  that  have  been  printed."  An  ode. 
to  Poverty,  and  an  epigram  upon  Gibbon,  though  vjery 
generally  attributed  to  bim^  are  certainly  not  his  com- 
positions. 

To  lord  Holland,'  however,  the  world  is  indebted  for  an. 
important  posthumous  publication  of  this  great  statesman, 
entitled  ^*  A  History  of  the  early  part  of  the  Reign  of  James 
the  Second,  with  an  introductory  chapter,"  &c.  It  is  not 
known  when  Mr.  Fox  first  formed  the  design^  of  writing  a^- 
history ;  but  in  1797  hp  publicly  annouaced  in  paj-liati^at 
bis  intention  of  devoting  a  greater  portion  of  liis  time 'to  his 
private  pursuits,  and  when  he  bad  determined  to  conse-* 
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tiate«parfcin  wntiiig  bistoiyi  be  was  natundly  led^  from 
bis  intiip»^  knowledge  of  the  English  constitution,  to  pre« 
far  ^€}  history  of  bis  own  country,  and  to  select  a  period 
favoucabie  to  the  general  illustration  of  tbe  great  principles 
of  ^eedom  on  wbicb  it  is  founded.  With  this  view  be 
(fed  on  the  revptution  of  1689|  but  had  made  a  somlt 
progr^s  in  U^is  .work  w^^n  be  was  called  to  take  a  princir 
pal  part  in  tbe  govenmept  of  tbe  country.  The  volume 
comprehends  oqly  the  history  of  the  transactions  of  the 
first  y^r  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  with  an  introductory 
chapiter  on  the  charatter  and  leading  events  of  the  tipnes 
Imnf^fi^ia^ly  preceding.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  etuer- 
tain§d  oi  the  view^  ifv.  Fox  takes  ^Y  those  times,  or  of 
So^fiQ  nov^l  opinipus  advai^p^dj,  thei^e  ia  enough  in  this 
work  to  prove  that  he  might  bav^  proyed  an  elegant  and 
Ibund  historian,  and  to  make  it  a  subject  of  regret  that  be 
did  not  emplpy  bis  ti^eots  on  literary  composition  when 
they  were  in  their  full  vigour. ' 

FO^  MORZILLO  (Sebastian),  or  Sebastianus  Foxiua 
}|lQ^z^hLn8f  a  lesirned  Spaniard,  priginally  of  the  fiimily  of 
toiKf  io  Aqui(auie»  was  borB  at  SeviUe  in  U28,  and  p^^ssect 
t^e  wbol^  of  his  short  Ufe  kn  the  s^udy  of  pbilosopl^.  wd 
^9  1)qU?s  lettre^j  acquiring  such  reputatipp  ffpm  his  worka 
^^  i^ade  bis  uoiti^iely  dpatb  a  tmbjeot  of  unfeigned  regret 
with  bM  cQiiOtrymee..   After  b^iog  educated  in  gr^moMir 
k^MCniog  9H  ^viUe^  be  studied  at  I^ouvaine  and  other  uni* 
ilprsiti^  aind  acquired  the  esteem  of  soi^e  of  the  i90st 
^mineoti  profo39ors  of  bis  time.    Before  he  wim  twen^ 
y^B^  of  age  be  bad  pi^sbed  bis  <^  F^ajpbrasis  ia  Cioe^^, 
to^M  topjcig"  and  in  bi9  tiprenty-fojiirth  y#ar  bis  Commpn^ 
t^  pp  the  Tim^Fus  of  Plate,    Abo^t  this  time  the  ccqpij^ 
tatipn  bl^.bad  aoc|uir4)^  indijiced  Philip  II.  l^ing  of  Spain^  to 
um^  bjm  faomei  and  place,  bi^  spn  ibe  infimt  C^oy^umjei? 
bis  ear/( ;  but  Ketutoiftg  by  sei^  be  unh^pUy.  ppri^^ed  by 
ahip^pipk  ia  th^  fiower  9S  bis  4ge»  laaving  the  follpi^iig 
works  as  a  proof  that  his  short  space  of  life  had  bfen  emr. 
ployed  in  nfdlMtpus  and  i>seful  study  }  I.  ^De  Stedii  pbiio* 
sopbici  mMene^''  of  wbi^b  thece  is  an  ediupn  jeiiHi4  to 
Nunnpshi^'s  <*  t>e  reptt  eoefici^ndo  eurriputo  PbiWw>r 
pbicQ,*'  Lejrd^n,  I6dl,,  Uvo,    9^  *f  9eL  uau  et  exenutatioM 
I>ia)eptiea,'*  aod:  <<  De  DesaonstrB^ne,*'  Basils  15^6^  «vo. 

t  frov^  ▼arioof  periodical  jouroalt.—- Sir  R  Brjfdces*!  edition  of  Colliiis't 
PSera|^.-^R«fftf>fl  €ycloiMfcill«.>^^Jeb4nictertf  t;./.  fSx,  selected  afld  m  pati 
mi»m kit  FliKvalm ViirvicMi«  l%1h.  tar,  iai%  81^ 
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•;  **  In  TopUa  Ciceronn  paraphrasiset  lebolia)'*  Antwerp^ 
1550,  8vo.  4.  ^^  De  aatorsB  phiiosophiee  Ben  4e  Piatonw 
et  Aristotelis  consentione,  libri  quinque,*'  Louvaine,  1554, 
Svo,  often  reprinted.  6.  "  De  Juventute  atque  dc  Ho- 
nore,"  Basil.  6.  ^<  Compendium  Ethices,  &c."  Basils 
1554,  8vo.  7.  **  In  Platonis  Tim«um  seu  de  universo 
commentarius/'  ibid.  1554,  foh  8.  *^  In  PksDdonem,  el 
10  ejusdem  decern  libros  de  republica  commentarii,"  BasiL 
9.  *^  De  Iinitatione/'  AntweFp,  1554,  Svo.  10.  <<  De  con« 
tcribenda  historia,'*  Antwerp  and  Paris,  1557,  8vo,  and 
Antwerp  again,  1 564.  Mirasus,  Gerard  Vossiut,  Gabriel 
Naudens, .  and  others,  speak  of  this  author  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  bis  time. ' 

FRACASTORIO,or  FRACASTORO,  (JiaOM,)  anemi- 
nent  Italian  poet  and  physician^  was  born  at  Verona  in 
1489.  Two  singularities  are  related  of  him  in  bis  infancy  | 
one,  that  his  lips  adhered  so  closely  to  each  other  when 
he  came  into  the  worljdi  that  a  surgeon  was  obliged  to 
divide  them  with  his  knife;  the  other,  that  his  nK>ther^ 
Camilla  Mascarellia,  was  killed  by  Ughtning,  while  be^ 
Ibough  in  her  arms  at  the  very  moment,  escaped^  unhurt 
Fracastorio  was  of  parts  so  exqntsite,  and  made  so  wonder^ 
fat  a  progress  in  every  thing  be  undertook,  that  he  became 
•winasitly  skilled,  uot  only  in  the  belles  lettres,  but  in  all 
aru  and  sciences.  He  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher^  a  pby-* 
sician,  an  astronoaier,  and  a  mathematician.  He  was  a 
naa  aba  of  gveat  political  consequence,  as  appears  from 
pope  Paul  Ill.'s  making  use  of  bis  aothorky  to  remove  ther 
oomscit  qI  Tvent  to  Bologna,  under  the  pretext  of  a  con*  . 
tagioMs  distemper,  wfaioh,  as  Fracast^vio  deposed,  madetH 
Bd  lenger  safe  for  him  to  continue  at  Treat.  He  was  in« 
limately  aoquainted  with  cardinal  Bembo,  Julius  Ses^iger, 
and  alt  the  gteai  men  of  bia  time.  lie  died  of  an  apoplexy^ 
atCa«  near  Veiona^  in  155^;^  aii4  ie  1559  the  town  of 
Verooe  emoloi  a  sta^ee  in  honoor  of  biok 

He  was  the  anther  ol^many  prodnctionsy  both  aa  a  poei 
aait  aa  a  phjyiioian ;  yet  never  man  was  more  disinterested 
in  both  these  capaeWts,  evidently  so  9s  a  physician^  fi»f 
he  ptaetis^d  wufaocu  Iheaj  and  as  a  poet,  whose  usttal 
vaerard  is  gteiy,  no  man  could  be  more  indiflSepent.  It  is 
owfaig  to^this  indiftionoe  that  we  have  so  kittle  of  his  poetry^ 
ia  een^afsisoa  of  what  he  wrote  \  i^nd  duit  amoag^  other 
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composiUons  his  odes  and  epigprams,  which  were  read  'l| 
manuscript  with  infinite  admiration,  and  would  have  been 
most  thankfully  received  by  the  public,  yet  ncrt  being 
printed,  were  lost.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  and  with  great 
elegance.  His  poems  now  extant  are  the  three  books  of 
•*  Siphilis,  or  De  Morbo  Gallico,"  a  book  of  miscellaneous 
poemsy  and  two  books  of  his  poems,  entitled  "  Joseph," 
which  he  began  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  but  did  not 
live  to  finish.  And  these  works,  it  is  said,  would  have 
perished  with  the  rest,  if  his  fri^ds  had  not  taken  care  to 
preserve  and  communicate  them  :  for  Fracastorius,  writing 
merely  for  amusement,  never  took  any  care  respecting  his 
works,  when  they  were  out  of  his  hands. 

His  astronomical,  critical,  and  philosophical  treatises 
are  enlivened  with  occasional  poems.  Several  of  them  are 
composed  in  the  form  of  conversations  :  a  species  of  writ- 
ing sanctioned  by  some  of  the  finest  models  of  antiquity, 
and  much  used  in  those  early  periods  of  the  revival  of 
letters.  Their  titles  are  borrowed  from  the  names  of  the 
speakers,  The  *^  De  Anima  Dialogus'*  is  denominated 
Fracastorius ;  the  treatise  "  De  Poetica"  is  entitled  Nau- 
gerius ;  and  the  books  ^<  De  Intellectione'*  have  the  title 
of  Turrius.  A  young  man,  in  the  character  of  a  minstrel, 
ivho  is  supposed  to  be  more  especially  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  Naugerius,  sings  to  his  lyre  the  verses  that  are 
Occasionally  introduced.  The  pretence  is  merely  relaxa^ 
tion  from  severer  thought ;  and  the  poems  are  often  un^ 
connected  with  the  main  subject 
»  Perhaps  the  productions  of  no  modern  poet  have  beeii' 
more  commended  by  the  learned,  than  those  of  Fracas-' 
torio.  His  poems  are,  in  general,  written  with  a  spirit 
which  never  degenerates  into  insipidity.  But  on  his  <<  Si-: 
philis'' the  high  poetical  reputation  of  Fracastorio  is  prin< 
cipally  founded.  Sannazarius,  on  reading  this,  poem,  de-^ 
dared  he  thought  it  superior  to  any  tMng  produced  by 
bioisetf,  or  his  learned  contemporaries,  aiid  Julius  Scali- 
ger  was  not  content  to  pronounce  him  the  best  poet  in  the: 
world  next  to  Virgil,  but  affirmed  him  to  be  the  best  in 
every  thing  else ;  and,  in  shori,  though  he  was  not  gene*' 
rally  lavish  of  his  praise,  with  respect  to  Fracastorio  be^ 
scarcely  retained  himself  within  the  bounds  of  adoration, 
Fracastorio's  medical  pieces  are,  ^^  De  sympathia  et  anti-< 
pathia, — De  contagione  et  contagiosis  morbis,— De  causis 
priticorum  dierum, — De  yini  temperktura,  &c,**  His  vrork^' 
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iiave  been  printed  separately  and  collectively.     The  bes| 
edition  of  them  is  that  of  Padua,   1735,  in  2  vols.  4to. ' 

FRACHETTA  (Jerom),  an   eminent  political   writer^-, 
was  a  native  of  Rovigno  in  Italy,  add  spent  several  year^ 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Sessa,  am- 
bassador, of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.     He  was  employed  in 
civil  as  well  as  military  afl^airs,  and  acquitted  himself  always 
with  great  applause ;  yet  he  had  like  to  have  been  ruined, 
and  to   have   even   lost  his  life,  by  his  enemies.     This 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Naples;  and  still  having  friends 
to  protect  his  innocence,  he  proved  it  at  length  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  who  ordered  count  de  Benevento,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  to  employ  him,  and  Frachetta  lived  in  a  very 
honourable  manner  at  Naples,  where  a  handsome  pension 
was  allowed  him.     He  gained  great  reputation  by  his  po- 
litical works,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  that  entitled 
**  U  Seminario  de  Govemi  di  Stato,  et  di   Guerra."     la 
this  work  he  has  collected,  under  an  hundred  and  ten 
chapters,  about  eight  thousand  military  and  state  maxims,' 
extracted  from  the  best  authors,;  and  has  added  to  eacb 
chapter  a  discburse,  which  serves  as  a  commentary  to  it. 
This  work  was  printed  twice,  at  least,  by  the  author,  re- 
printed at  Venice  in  1647,'  and  at  Genoa  in  1648,  4to; 
and  there  was  added  to  it,  *^  U  Principe,"  by  the  same 
writer,  which   was    published   in    1597.     The  dedication  • 
informs  us,  that  Frachetta  was  prompted  to  write  this  book 
from  a  conversation  be  had  with  the  duke  of  Sessa ;  in 
which  the  latter  observed,  among  other  particulars,  that 
be  thought  it  as  important  as  it  was  a  diificult  task,  to  in«^ 
form  princes  truly  of  such  transactions  as  happen  in  their 
dominions.     His  other  compositions  are,  ^  Discorso  della 
Ragione  di  Stato:  Discorso   della  Ragione  di  Guerra-^ 
Esppsizione  di  tutta  TQpera  di  Lucresio."     He  died  at' 
Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
at  what  age  is  unknown.  \  . 

FRAGUIER  (Claude  Francis),  aFrencb  (writer,  wat* 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Pahs  in  1666.     His  first  studies 
were  under  the  Jesuits;  and  father  La  Baune  bad  the' 
forming  of  his  taste  to  polite  literature.     He  was  also  a 
disciple  of  the  fathers  Rapin,  Jouvenci,    La   Rue,  and 
Commire  ;  and  the  affectioo  he  had  for  tbem  induccfd  bim ' 

^  Tiraboschi. — Moreri.— Niceron,  vol.  XVII. — Grtswell's  Politiaii.-7rThebt^  . 
aecoont,  we  tbink,  is  hi  Rosooe'f  Leo  X.«-Saxii  Onomasi. 
*  ^ei^  Diet.— Jdortri. 
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to  ikdalk  bitnsetf  oF  their  order  in  168S.    After  bis  no- 
Ticiate,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  course  of  pbitosopbjr 
^  Parisy  he  was  sent  to  Caen  to  teach  ibe  bdles  lettres, 
where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Huet  and  Segrais, 
and  much  improved  himself  under  their  instructions.    The 
former  advised  him  to  spend  one  part  of  the  day  upon  the 
Greek  authors,  and  another  upon  the  Latin  :  by  pursuing 
which  method,  he  became  an  adept  in  both  languages. 
Four  years  being  passed  here,  he  was  recalled  to  Paris^ 
where  he  spent  other  four  years  in  the  study  of  divinity. 
At  the  end  of  this  course,  he  was  shortly  to  take  upon 
him  the  occupation  of  either  preaching,  or  teaching;  but 
finding  io  himself  no  inclination  for  either,  he  quitted  his 
order  in  1694,  though  he  still  retained  bis  usual  attach- 
ment  to  it.    Being  now  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own 
wishes,  he  devoted  himself  solely  to  improve  and  polish 
bis  understanding.     He  soon  after  assisted  the  abb^  Big« 
oon,  under  whose  direction  the  ^Journal  des  89a vans** 
was  conducted ;  and  he  bad  all  the  qualifications  necessary 
£or  such  €  work,  a  profound  knowledge  of  antiquity,  m 
sk|U  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  Italian^ 
SpiiiMsh,  and  English  tongues,  a  sound  judgment,  an  ex-^ 
act  taste,  and  a  very  impartial  and  candid  temper.     He 
afterwards  formed  a  plan  of  translating  the  works  of  Plato ; 
thiukiog,  very  justly,  that  the  versions  of  Ficinus  and  Ser-^ 
nuitts  had  left  room  enough  for  correction  and  amendments. 
He  had  begun  t|iis  work,  but  was  obliged  to  dtsoonttnue  it 
by  a  ousfortnoe  which  befel  him  in  1709.     He  had  bor* 
sowed,  as  we  are  told,  of  his  friend  father  Hardooin,  a 
nsanuscript  commentary  of  bis  upon  ibe  New  Testaarient, 
£9  order  to  make  some  extracts  front  it ;  and  was  busy  at 
work  upon  it  one  summer  evening,  with  the  window  half 
open,  and  himself  inconsiderately  ajmost  undressed.    Th^ 
qold  air  bad  so  nnkappy  an  effect  in  relaxing  the  nraseles 
of  hb  neck,  that  he  could  never  afterwards  bold  bis  bead 
ip.  ite  oatmral  sbmMioib    The  winter  increased  bis  malady ; 
aikl  be  was  troubled  wiib  tnvolutitarf  convulsive  motion* 
of  the  head,  and  with  pains  which  ohfm  hindered  him  from 
sleepiog ;  yet  he  bved  nineteen  years  after ;  andl  though 
he  coum  not  undertake  any  Kierary  work,  constantly  re- 
ceived visits  (mm  the  learned,  and  convenied  with  them 
not  without  pleasure.     Be  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy^ 
ITM,  in  his  sixty-second  year.     He  had  been  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  in  1705^  and  of  tbe 
French  academy  in  1708. 
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His  works  consist  of  Latin  poentSi  and  a  gmat  nwaaket 
of  very  excellent  dissertations  in  the  Mc»ioira  of  tlie 
French  academy  *.  His  poems  were  publiabed  at  Paris  in 
1729,  in  12mo,  with  the  poems  of  Huet,  under  the  care 
of  the  abb6  d'Olivet,  who  prefixed  an  euiogy  of  Fraguier  ; 
aad  at  the  end  of  them  are  three  Latin  dissettatbns  €o»- 
cerning  Socrates,  whick  is  alL  that  remains  of  the  Prole- 

foraena  be  bad  prepared  for  hia  intended  translation  of 
'lata  These  dtssertatioAs,  with  many  otbecs  upon  ci»- 
rtous  and  interesting  sdbjectsp  are  printed  in  the  MenuMOi 
above-mentioned. ' 

FRANCESC A  (Pietro  Della),  cooDinonly  called  FfiA^ 
C£sco  Dal  Boego  a  San  Sepolceo^  a  painter  of  consif^ 
derable  renown,  was  born  atBorgo  in  UmtMria,  in  1S72» 
In  bis  youth  he  studied  the  mathematics  ;.  bnt  at  fifteen 
years  of  aee  determined  on  being  &  paintor,  wben  be  was 
patronised  by  Gituiobaldo  Fettro,  duke  of  Urb'mo.  He 
did  not,  however,  so  completely  devote  his  time  to  paints 
ing  as  to  neglect  bis  former  studies,  but  wrote  several 
essays  on  geometry  and  perspective,  which  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  duke^s  library  at  Urbino.  He  afterwards 
painted  in  Pesara,  Ancona,  and  Ferrara ;  but  few  of  bis 
works  remain  at  either  of  these  places.  Having  obtained 
OMtch  reputation^  be  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  pope  Nicbo^^ 
las  V.  to  paint  two  historical  subjects  in  the  chambers  of 
the  Vatican,  in  concurrence  witb  Bromante  di  Milano^ 
called  Bramantino ;  hot  Jnlius  IL  destroyed  these  to  make 
room  ibt  RapbaePs  Miracle  of  Bolsena^  and  St.  Peter  in 
Prison.  Notwithstanding  this  degradation  of  his  laboans^ 
belbre  the  superior  powers  of  Raphael,  be  was  very  de* 
serving  of  esteem,  if  the  account  which  Vasari  gives  of  hia 
be  truc^  and  we  consider  the  imperfect  state  of  the  ait  at 
the  time  in  which  be  lived.     He  exhibited  much  know* 

*  '*  Thif  leTMt6  academiciao  was  into  tbe  form  of  a  memoir,  atfd.  pM* 

«Qable  to  panuade  himself  that  aoti-  tented  it  to  tba  academy  of  Uiscrip- 

4|aily».ai»]enUsliltiwd,aB4s»iiigeai#Qa  tbns-aod  bcUealetihia,  ii>  t71<$.*    M. 

i»  thftcuithratioa  of  the  floe  tru».  could  Burette  acqaaints  us  thai  this  ab^ 

lure  been  igooraot  of  tbe  auioa  of  teamed  to  play  oa  tbe  harpsichord  m 

maiatHt  parts,   m    tbair  cooeeits  of  an  advaaced  age,  and  concluding  that 

roicm  mbA  iiifUtimep«#f  irhioh  be  calls  the  ancients,  to  whom  bt  generasslf 

*  tbe  moft  parfect  and  sublime  purt  of  gave  all  good  tbinga,  conld  not  do 

UMthi*  aaMtbinkhigthat  be  bad.bap*  without  connterpoint,  mide  them  % 

filT'diiQtTSMii^  in.a|iMaaa6*af  RIsto.  pteaant  of  tbat  barmouy,  with  wbielii 

an  indubitable  and  decisive  iipoof.ot  bia  aged  ears  were  so  piees^d.^'-^^lje 

tha  anctanti  having  possessed  tba  art  Dr.  Bomey,  in  Itees's  Cyclopa?Uia. 
ff  cottntarpointy  be  drew  op  bis  opinion 

1  ^iceron,  vol.  XVnT.«-*Cb«uieple.— Morerl 
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ledge  of  anatomy^  feeling  of  expression,  and  of  distribd-^ 
tion  of  light  and  shade.  The  principal  work  of  Francesco 
was  a  night  scene,  in  which  he  represented  an  angel  car- 
Tying  a  cross,  and  appearing  in  vision  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  sleeping  in  his  tent  with  his  chamberlain  near 
liim,  and  some  of  his  soldiers.  The  light  which  issued 
from  the  cross  and  the  angel  illuminated  the  scene,  and 
.was  spread  over  it  with  the  utmost  discretion.  Every 
thing  appeared  to  have  been  studied  from  nature,  and  was 
iexecuted  with  great  propriety  and  truth.  He  also  painted 
a  battle,  which  was  highly  commended  for  the  spirit  and 
fire  with  which  it  was  conducted  ;  the  strength  of  the  ex- 
pression, and  the  imitation  of  nature  ;  particularly  a  groupe 
of  horsemen,  which',  Vasari  sdys,  ^'  considering  the  pe-i> 
nod,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.'* 

Having  exercised  the  various  talents  nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  him  till  be  was  eighty-six  years  old,  he  died 
in  1458.* 

FRANCESCHINI  (Marc  Antonio),  an  historical 
painter,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1648,  was  at  first  a  disciple  of 
G.  Battista  Galli,  and  from  him  entered  the  school  of  Car- 
lo Cignani,  who  soon  discovered  the  talents  of  his  pupil,- 
and  not  only  formed  his  style,  but  made  him  his  relation 
by  marrying  him  to  his  niece,  and  be  soon  became  hi# 
principal  assistant.  He  was  employed  in  embellishing 
many  churches  and  convents  in  his  native  city,  and  in 
other  parts  of  luly;  and  particularly  at  Modena,  be 
painted  the  grand  hall  of  the  duke^s  palace  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  that  prince,  that  he  wished  to  retain  him  at 
his  court  by  an  offer  of  a  large  pension,  and  such  honours 
as  were  due  to  his  merit.  But  Franceschini  preferred  his* 
fireedom  and  ease  to  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  wealth, 
and  with  polite  respect  refused  t^e  offer.  At  Genoa  he^ 
painted,  in  the  great  council  chamber,  a  design  that  at 
once  manifested  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  and  the, 
grandeur  of  his  ideas  ;  for  most  of  the  memorable  actions' 
of  the  republic  were  there  represented  with  a  multitude  of 
figures  nobly  designed,  judiciously  grouped  and  disposed, 
and  correctly  drawn.  And  in  the  Palazzo  Monti  at  Bo- 
logna is  a  small  gallery  painted  by  him,  of  which  the  co- 
louring is  exceedingly  lovely,  though  the  figures  appear 
to  want  roundness.     Franceschini,  though  of  the  school  of, 

^  Vatari.— Pilkington.— Reefl'8  Cyclopadia. 
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Cignaniy  is  original  in  the  suavity  of  his  colour,  and  the 
facility  of  his  execution.  He  is  fresh  without  being  cold, 
and  full  without  being  crowded.  As  he  was  a  machinist, 
and  in  Upper  Italy  what  Cortona  was  in  the  Lower,  symp- 
toms of  the  mannerist  appear  in  his  works.  He  had  the 
habit  of  painting  his  cartoons  in  chiaro-scuro,  and,  by  fitt- 
ing them  to  the  spot  where  the  fresco  was  to  be  executed, 
became  a  judge  of  their  effect.  He  preserved  the  powers 
of  his*  mind  and  pencil  unaltered  at  a  very  advanced  age; 
and  when  he  was  even  seventy -eight  years  old,,  he  designed 
and  coloured  his  pictures  with  all  that  fire  and  spirit  for  * 
which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  bis'best  time.  He  died 
in  1729,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  ^ 

FRANCHINUS.     See  GAFFURIUS. 

FRANCIA  (Francesco),  an  historical  painter,  whose  real 
name  was  Raibolini,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  14S0,  and  waft 
bred  to  the  profession  of  a  goldsmith,  which  he  exercised 
for  some  time  with -very  considerable  celebrity,  having  the 
coinage  of  the  city  of  Bologna  under  his  care.  His  desire 
of  reputation,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Andrea  Mantegna 
and  other  painters,  led  him  to  the  study  of  painting,  but  ' 
firom  whom  he  received  the  first  elements  of  instruction  is 
not  known.  In  1490  he  produced  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
seated,  and  surrounded  by  several  figures ;  among  whom 
is  the  pqrtrait  of  M.  Bart.  Felisini,  for  whom  the  picture 
was  painted.  In  this  he  still  calls  himself  ''  l^ranciscus 
Francia,  aurifexf'  and  it,  with  another  picture  ofa  similar^  . 
subject,  painted  for  the  chapel  Bentivoglio  a  St.  Jacopo, 
gained  him  great  reputation.  He  painted  many  pictures 
for  churches,  &c.  in  Bologna,  Modena,  Parma,  and  other 
cities ;  but  they  were  in  the  early,  Gothic,  dry  raanfier, 
called  "  stila  antico  moderno,'*  which  he  greatly  improved 
upon  in  his  latter  productions.  On  Pietro  Perugino  he' 
formed  his  characters  of  heads,  and  his  choice  of  tone  and 
colour;  on  Gian.  Bellino,  fullness  of  outline  and  breadtb 
of  drapery;  and  if  the  best  evidence  of  his  merit,  the 
authority  of  Raphael,  be  of  weight,  in  process  of  tin>e  he 
excelled  them  both.  In  a  letter  dated  1508,  edited  by 
Malvasia,  Raphael  declares  that  the  Madonnas  of  Francia* 
were  inferior,  in  his  opinion,  to  none  for  beauty,  devout-' 
ness,  and  form.  His  idea  of  Francia's  talents  exhibited  . 
itself  still  stronger  in  his  entrusting  his   picture  of  St.- 

» *D'ArgenvilIe,  vol.  II.— PHkiuston.— Reef's  Cyetope4ia. 
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.Cecilia,  deatinyed  for  the  cburdi  of  St  Gio  da  Monte  t( 
Bologna,  to  bis  care,  by  letter  soliciting  bim  as  a  friend  to 
see  it  put  iii  its  place,  and  if  be  fouod  any  defect  in  it,  that 
he  would  kindly  correct  it.  Vaaari  says  that  Francia  died 
with  grief  in  1518,  upon  seeing  by  this  picture  that  be 
was  as  nothing  in  the  art,  coiajpared  with  the  superior  genius 
•f  Raphael ;  but  Malvasia  proves  that  be  lived  some  ye%t» 
afterwards,  and  iu  an  improved  «tyle  produced  bis  cele- 
l>rated  St.  Sebastian,  which  Caracci  describes  as  the  gene- 
jral  model  of  proportion  and  form  for  the  sthdents  at  Bo* 
logna.  A  copy  of  tUs  figure  still  exists  in  the  church. 
fdeUa  Misericordia. ' 

.  FRANCIABIGIO  (Marco  Antonio),  or  Fkancu  Bj- 
GIO,  was  an  historical  painter,  born  in  1483.     He  studied 
for  a  short  time  under  Albertinelii,  but  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  competitor,  and  in  some  works  the  partner  of  Andrea 
jdel  Sarto.     Similar  in  principle,  but  inferior  to  him  in 
power,  bo  strove  to  supply  by  diligence  the  defects  of 
nature.;  with  what  success,  will  appear  on  comparison  of 
his  work  in  the  cloister  of  the  Nunziata  at  Flpren«e,  with 
those  of  Andrea  at  the  same  place.     On  its  being  unco- 
vered by  the  monks,  the  painter  in  a  fit  of  shame  or  rage 
gave  it  some  blows  with  a  hammer,  fior  ever  after  could  be 
induced  to  finish  it     He  appears  to  have  succeeded  better 
in  two  histories  which  be  inserted  among  the  frescos  of 
Andrea  at  the  Scalzo,  nor  is  be  there  much  inferior.     He 
likewise  emulated  him  at  Poggio  a  Cajano,  where  he  re* 
presented  the  return  of  M.  TuUius  from  exile»  a  wcMrk^ 
which  though  it  remained  unfinished,  shews  bim  to  gr^at 
advantage.   .This  artist  died  in  1S24,  in  the  prime  of  life.* 
FRANCIS  of  Assisi,  a  celebrated  saint  of  the  Romisli 
church,  and  founder  of  one  of  the  four  orders  of  m|6Mdi- 
cant  friars,  called  Franciscans,  was  bom  at  Assisi  in  Urn- 
bria,  in  1182.    He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  aod  was 
<;hristened  John,  but  had  the  name  of  Francis  added,  from 
his  facility  of  talking  French,  which  he  learned  to  <yialiff 
bim  for  his  father*s  profession.    He  was  at  first  a  young: 
man  of  dissolute  manners,  but  in  consequence  of  an  illoepa 
about  1206,  be  became  so  strongly  affected  with  religious 
Eeal,  that  be  took  a  resolutioq  of  retiring  from  the  worUU 
He  now  devoted  himself  so  much  to  solitude,  mortified- 
himself  to  sueh  a  degree,  and  cootmcted  so  ghastly  a  c^uu^ 

iPllkiailOB^«IUsg^<^cl«viidia.  ,  <  I^id^ 
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tenatice,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Assist  thought  him  dis-* 
tracted.  His  father,  thinking  to  make  him  resume  his  pro- 
fession,  employed  a  very  severe  method  for  that  purpose, 
by  throwing  him  into  prison ;  but  finding  this  made  no 
impression  on  him,  he  took  him  before  the  bishop  of  Assisi, 
in  order  to  make  him  resign  all  claim  to  his  paternal  estate, 
which  he  not  only  agreed  to,  but  stripped  off  all  his  clothes, 
even  to  his  shirt.  He  then  prevailed  with  gteat  numbers 
to  devote  themselves,  as  he  had  done,  to  the  poverty  which 
he  considered  as  enjoined  by  the  gospel  ^  and  drew  up  an 
institute  or  rule  for  their  use,  which  was  approved  by  pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1210.  The  year  after,  he  obtained  of  the 
Benedictines  the  church  of  Portiuncula,  near  Assisi,  and 
his  order  increased  so  fast,  that  when  he  held  a  chapter  in 
1219,  near  5000  friars  of  the  order  of  Minors  (so  they 
were  called)  were  present.  Soon  after  he  obtained  also  a 
bull  in  favour  of  his  order  from  pope  Honorius  III.  About 
this  time  he  went  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  convert  the  sultan  Meledin.  It  is  said,  that  he 
offered  to  throw  himself  into  the  flames  to  prove  his  faith 
in  what  he  taught.  He  returned  soon  after  to  his  native 
country,  and  died  at  Assisi  in  1226,  being  then  only  forty « 
five.  He  was  canonized  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  the  6th  of 
May,  1230;  and  Oct.  the  4th,  on  which  bis  deatli  hap- 
pened, was  appointed  as  his  festivkL 

His  order  sobn  rose  to  great  splendor,  and  has  done 
jgreat  services  to  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Some  popes,  several 
cardinals,  and  a  great  number  of  prelates,  and  celebrated 
authors,  have  been  of  it  It  is  divided  into  several  bodies, 
some  of  which  are  more  rimd  than  others ;  and  all  strongly 
inherit  the  ancient  emniation,  which  soon  broke  out 
between  the  children  of  St,  Francis  and  those  of  St.  Do- 
minic. Before  the  reformation,  the  Franciscans  had  in 
England  about  eighty  convents,  besides  some  nunneries. 
Those  who  are  desirous  to  know  more  of  St.  Francis  and 
bis  order,  besides  our  authorities  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
may  be  refcrt-ed  to  his  life  written  by  Bonaventure.  But 
perhaps  the  most  ample  and  circumstantial  accounts  are 
given  by  Luke  Wadding,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  An- 
nates Ordinis  Minorum,"  which  contains  a  complete  his* 
tory  of  the  Franciscan  order,  confirmed  by  a  great  number 
of  authentic  records.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that 
published  at  Rome  in  1731,  and  following  years,  in  IS. 
vols.  fol.  by  Joseph  Maria  Fonseca  ab  Ebora.     It  is  to  the 
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same  Wadding  dtat  we  arc  indebted  for  the  ^^  Of  usciil» 
S.  Fraocisci,'^  and  the  *^  Bibliotbeca  ordipis  Minorum," 
the  former  of  which  appeared  io  4lo,  at  Airtwerp,  162S^ 
and  the  latter  at  Bjdme  in  1650.  The  history  of  these 
orders  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  less  coiioe<)uence  hereafter^ 
when  a  more  enlightened  sitate  of  society  has  shown  thek 
insufficiency  in  the  advancement  of  real  religion,  but  k 
can  never  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  early  rise  ot  those 
formidable  bodies  of  ecclesiastics  which'  once  held  the 
world  in  awe.  The  life  of  St  Francis,  like  that  of  most  of 
the  Romish  saints,  is  rendered  incredible  and  ridiculoiie 
by  the  addition  of  miracles  and  prodigies,  the  fictious  of 
atter-times,  but  could  they  be  separated  from  what  if 
genuine,  he  might  probably  appear  an  enthusiast,  yet  siut^ 
cere  in  what  he  believed  and  practised.  * 

FRANCIS  (of  Pavlo),  another  Romish  saint,  who  tor 
exceed  his  predecessor  in  humility,  founded  the  order  of 
Minims  (least),  as  he  had  that  of  Miaocs  (inferiors).  He 
was  bom  in  1416,  at  Paulo  in  Calabria.  He  began  his 
career  of  mortiBcation  by  retiring  to  a  cell  <m  a  desert  part 
of  the  coast,  where  his  sanctity  soon  obtained  foMowers,t 
and  they  ere  long  constructed  a  monastery  round  his  celL 
Thus  was  his  order  commenced.  He  formed  a  rule  for  i/t, 
which  was  approved  by  pope  Alexander  VL  and  confirmed 
by  Julius  II.  His  rule  was  extremely  rigoiHMis,  enjpining^ 
perpetual  abstinence  from  wine,  fish,  and  meat.  His  dis- 
ciples were  always  to  go  bare-footed,  never  to  sleep  upoii 
a  bed,  and  to  use  many  other  mortifications.  He  died  in 
France^  to  which  country  he  went  at  the  earnest  solicita-^ 
tion  of  Louis  XI.  who  hoped  to  be  cured  of  a  dangerous 
malady  by  his  presence.  This  event  took  place  at  Plessis* 
du*Parc,  in  1508,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  ninety-oue. 
He  was  canonized  in  1519,  by  Leo  X.  By  the  confession 
of  his  admirers  he  was  perfectly  illiterate.  * 

FRANCIS  DE  Sai£S,  (St.),  was  born  at  the  castle  o^ 
Sales,  in  the  diocese  of  Geneva,  August  21,  156?.  Ha 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families 
of  Sa^y.  Having  taken  a  doctor  of  law's  degree  at  Padua,^ 
he  was  first  advocate  at  Cbambery,  then  provost  of  the 
qburch  of  Geneva  at  Annecy.  Claudius  de  Granier,  hia 
bishop,    sent  him  as   missionary  into  the  valleys  of  his» 

I  Oen.  Dict^Mosheim  and  Miloer's  Chiircb  Hist— FalN-ic.  Bibl.  Lat  MecU 
»»Butl«r'8  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
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^ieteafi  to  omiert  tbe  Ziuhgliiiiie)  and  CaMnistsy  which 
he  is  said  to  have  performed  in  gre^  na^bers,  and  bii 
sermons  were  attended  wibh  ircni.dei%il  success.  Tbe  bishop 
of  Geneva  efaosi^  Mm  ftCtcvwards  for  his  ooadjiitx>#,  but  ^as 
•itarliged  to  «se  aathorky  before!  be  could  be  persiuuted  to 
ftceept  the  office.     Religions  alffakft  eatlted  him  ^ft^rwardi 
inter  Fiance^  if  here  be  Iras  nniversaUy  Esteemed ;  and  carJ- 
dhMl  dii  Perrtm  s«id>  ^  Thet^  nere  no  tteretios  whom  be 
45^M  not  eotnrinee,  but  M .  ie  Geneta  mttst  b^  employed 
to  eowrert  cbetnL"    Henry  IV.  being  informed  of  his  merits 
made  faim  eonsiderabie  ofiiBti,  in  hopes  of  detsnnfflg  him 
in  f  rtooe ;  but  be  cbose  rather  to  r^tnrn  to  Sdtoy,  where 
he  wftiv^A  'm  )6a9y  and  focmd  biih^  Granier  bad  died  t 
tBW  dmfB  helbre.    ai.  FtiunAs  then  undeno^  the  r^r^ 
fnatton  ef  bis  dreeese,  #heii>e  piety  and  virtite  soon  tiou- 
mk^A  threngh  his  zetA^y  he  restored  regularity  in  th^ 
fiionwteries  and  ioititiit«d  lie  order  of  the  Yi^it&tjon  in 
V6i0,  whneb  x^sm  cmflrmed  b^  PmI  V.  leis,  and  of  wfatoh 
ibe  bmronesvde  Cbanwdly  \vbwi  he  colivevced  by  bifs  preach-^ 
1^  at  Di>Gmy  was  tbe  foundress.    Ae  also  established  tf 
eoMg^egMiov  of  behn^  in  Chabliis;   reeioved  ecelesias^ 
ireal  disciplrne  t^  it9  anevewi  vigour  and  cowferteKt  thtm^ 
rats  heretics  to  tbe  faritb^    At  tbe  latter  eN)4  of  161$  St. 
Fnuteia  was  oMiged  to  go  agann  to  Paris,  with  tbe  oaifdinat 
de  Savoy,  to  conelede  a  maffriage  between  tbe  prin«e  of 
Piedmont  and  Christina  of  f  rarnee,  second  daagbter  of 
Henry  lY.    This  princess,  he#self,  ebose  de  92Jm  for  be^ 
tMef  abnM^r ;  but  be  wo»td  aecept  the  place  only  on  iw6 
condititof^ ;  one,  that  it  should  not  prechide  his  residing 
in  his  diocese ;  sbe  other,  that  whenever  he  did  not  execute 
b«s  oiBce,  be  sbookl  not  recei>re  the  pro6cs  df  it.     Tbesd 
vnusutri  4«rm»  the  princess  was  obtiged  to  consent  to,  and 
immedianely,  as  tf  by  way  of  in^'estihg  him  wiltb  his  oAee^ 
pl^Mented  him  witb  a  very  valind>le  diamoiiid,  raying,  ^*  Orf 
GOnditieiv  that  yoti  will  k^^it  (of  my  ^ke."     To  wbkili 
he  MpKed,  *^  I  promise  to  do  so,  madsim,  ntftess  the  poo# 
sttond  in  need  of  it."     Retnmifng  io  Aiivfety^  he  ooAtmwe'd 
to  visit  tbe  siek,  relive  those  in  want,  instruct  the  people^ 
and  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  pious  bishop,  till  IM^^ 
when  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Lyott*,  Dece^mb^  W, 
aged  fifty-sii^,  leaving  seveif^  religious  works^  collect^  id 
S  vols.  foU    The  most  known  ar^,  <'  TH«  (ntroductkHt  to  i 
devout  Life ;"  and  "  Philo,"  or  a  treatise  on  the  love  of 
€od.     MarsoUier  has  written  his  life,  i  vols.  i2mo,  which 
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was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Cratbome.     He  was 
canonized  in  1665.' 

FRANCIS  XAVIER.     See  XAVIER. 

FRANCIS  I.  king  of  France,  surnaroed  "  the  Great,  and 
the  restorer  of  learning,"    succeeded  his  father-in-law 
Louis  XIL  who  died  without  a  son  in  1515.     Francis  I.  was 
the  only  son  of  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  constable  of 
Angoulfime,  and  born  at  Cognac,  September  12,  1494. 
Immediately  after  his  coronation  he  took  the  title  of 
duke  of  Milan,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  to  assert  his  right  to  that  duchy.    The  Swiss,  who 
defended  it,  opposed  his  eoterprize,  and  attacked  him 
near  Marignana ;  but  they  were  cut  to  pieces  in  i^  san- 
guinary contest,  and  about  15,000  left  dead  on  the  field. 
The  famous  Trivulce,  who  had  been  engaged  in  eighteen 
battles,  called  this  *^  The  battle  of  the  Giants,''  and  the 
others  **  Children's  play."     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
king  desired  to  be  knighted  by  the  foiaous  Bayard.    That 
rank  was  originally  the  highest  that  could  be  aspired  to : 
princes  of  the  blood  .were  not  called  monseigneur,  nor 
thbir  wives  madame,  till  they  had  been  knighted ;  nor 
might  any  one  claim  that  honour,  unless  he  could  trace 
bis  nobility  at  least  three  generations  back,  both  on  his 
father's,  and  mother's  side,  and  also  bore  an  unblemished 
character,  especially  for  military  courage  and  valour.    The 
creation  of  a  knight  was  attended  with  few  ceremonies, 
except  at  some  festivals,  in  which  case  a  great  number 
were  observed.    This  institution,  which  may  be  traced  up 
to  the  first  race,  contributed  not  a  little  to  polish  the  minds 
of  the  French,  by  restraining  them  within  the  bounds  of  a 
benevolent  morality.    They  swore  to  spare  neither  life  or 
fortune  in  defence  of  religion,  in  fighting  against  the  in- 
fidels, and  in  protecting  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  all 
wlio  were  defenceless.    By  this  victory  at   Marignana^ 
Francis  L  became  master  of  the  Milanese,  which  was  ceded 
to  him  by  Maiimilian  Sforza,  who  then  retired  into  France. 
Pope  Leo  X.  alarmed  by  these  conquests,  held  a  con* 
ference  with  the  king  at  Bologna,  obtained  from  him  the 
abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  settled  the  Con- 
cordate,  which  was  confirmed  the  year  following  in  the 
Lateran  council.     From  that  time  the  kings  of  France  ap- 
|>ointed  to  all  consistorial  benefices,  and  the  pope  received* 
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year^i  income  upon  every  change.  The  treaty  of 
Noyon  was  concluded  the  same  year  between  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.  one  principal  article  of  which  was  the  re- 
storation of  Navarre.  Charles  V.  on  the  death  of  Ma3ti« 
milian  I.  being  elected  emperor,  1519,  in  opposition  to 
fVancis,  the  jealousy  which  subsisted  between  those  two 
princes  broke  out  immediately,  and  kindled  a  long  war, 
which  proved  fatal  to  all  Europe.  The  French,  cgm* 
manded  by  Andrew  de  Foix,  conquered  Navarre  in  1520, 
and  lost  it  again  almost  directly ;  they  drove  the  English 
and  Imperialists  from  Picardy ;  took  Hesdin,  Fontarafoia, 
and  several  other  places;  but  lost  Milan  and  Tournay  in 
1521.  The  following  year,  Odet  de  Foix,  viscount  of 
Lautrec,  was  defeated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Bicoque, 
which  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Cremona,  Genoa,  and  a 
great  part  of  Italy.  Nor  did  their  misfortunes  end  here. 
The  constable  of  Bourbon,  persecuted  by  the  duchess  of 
Angouleme,  joined  the  emperor  1523,  and,  being  ap« 
pointed  commander  of  his  forces  in  1524,  defeated  admiral 
Bonevet's  rear  at  the  retreat  of  Rebec,  and  retook  all  the 
Milanese.  He  afterwards  entered  Provence  with  a  power- 
ful army,^  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marseilles, 
and  retired  with  loss.  Francis  I.  however,  went  into  Italy, 
retook  Milan,  and  was  going  to  besiege  Pavia ;  but,  having 
imprudently  detached  part  of  his  troops  to  send  them  to 
Naples,  he  was  defeated  by  the  constable  de  Bourbon  in 
a  bloody  baule  before  Pavia,  February  24,  1525,  after 
kaving  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  displaying  pro- 
digious valour.  His  greatness  of  mind  never  appeared 
more  conspicuously  than  after  this  unfortunate  engage- 
ment. In  a  iet^  to  his  mother  he  says,  <<  Every  thing  is 
lost  but  honour.'*  He  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to 
Madrid,  and  returned  the  following  year,  after  the  treaty 
which  was  concluded  in  that  city,  January  14,  1526.  This 
treaty,  extorted  by  force,  was  not  fulfilled ;  the  emperor 
bad  insisted  on  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  being  ceded  to 
bim ;  but,  when  Lannoi  went  to  demand  it  in  his  master's 
name,  he  was  introduced  to  an  audience  given  to  the  de- 
puties of  Burgundy,  who  declared  to  the  king,  that  he 
bad  no  power  to  give  up  any  province  of  his  kingdom. 
Upon  this  the  war  re-commenced  immediately.  Francis 
i;  sent  forces  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Lautrec, 
who  rescued  Clement  VII.  and  at  first  gained  great  ad- 
mmtages,  but  perished  afterwards,  with  bis  army,  by  sick- 
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oess^  The  king,  who  had  been  lone  jetm  a  widpiMri 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Cambray  io  1529,  by  which  h« 
engaged  to  marry  ELsanor  of  Austria,  the  emperor't  sisteri 
and  his  two  sons,  urho  bad  been  given  ai  hostages,  were 
lansomed  at  the  king's. return  for  two  miiiioas  in  gold. 
The  ambition  of  possessing  Milan,  caneed  peace  a^ain  te 
be  broken.  Francis  took  Savoy  in  1535,  drove  &e  etn* 
peror  from  Provence  in  1536,  entered  into  an  aUiance  with 
3olyman  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks ;  took  Hesdin,  and  se> 
veral  other  places,  in  1537,  and  made  a  truce  of  ton  years 
with  Charles  V.  at  Nice,  1538,  which  did  not,  however, 
)ast  long.  The  emperor,  going  to  pupish  the  people  of 
Ghent,  who  had  rebelled,  obtained  a  passage  through 
{^rance,  by  promising  Francis  the  investiture  of  tbe  dnchy 
•f  Milan  for  which  of  his  children  he  pleased;  but,  after 
being  received  in  France  with  the  highest  honours  iq  1539, 
he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Flanders  than  he  refused  to 
keep  bis  promise.  This  broke  the  truce;  the  war  was 
renewed,  and  carried  on  with  various  success  on  both  sides. 
The  king's  troops  entered  Italy,  Roussilloa,  and  Luxem* 
burg.  Francis  of  Bourbon,  comte  d'Enguien,  .won  the 
IfiBXtle  of  Cerizolps  in  1544,  and  took  Mon^errat..  Francis 
J.  gained  over  to  his  side  Barbarossa,  and  Gustavus  Vasa, 
king  of  Sweden  ; .  while,  on  the  other  hand, .  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  espoused  the  interests  of  Charles  V.  and  took 
Bologna,  1544.  A  peace  was  at  last  concluded  yffith  the 
emperor  at  Cressy,  September  1 S,  1 544,  and  with  Henry 
Vlif.  June  7,  1546;  .but  Francis  did  net  long  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  which  this  peace  procured  Uim ;.  he  died  «t  the 
castle  of  Rambouillet  the  last  day  of  March,  1 547,  aged 
fifty-three.  This  prince  possessed  the  most  shining,  qua^ 
lities  :  he  was  witty,  mild,  magnanimous,  generous,  and 
benevolent.  The- revival  of  poHte  literature  in  .fi^ropa 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  care  ;  he  patronized  the  learned, 
founded  the  royal  college  at  Paris,  furnished  a  library  at 
Fountatubleau  at  a  great  expence,  and  built  several  palaces, 
which  he  ornamented  with  pictures,  statues,  ^nd  costly 
furniture.  When  dying,  he  particularly  requested  hjs  son 
to  diminish  the  taxes  wbich  he  had  been  obliged  to  levy 
for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war ;  and  put  it  in  hia 
power  to  do  so,  for  be  left  400,000  crowns  of  gold  in  his 
f^offers,  with  a  quarter  of  his  revenues  which  was  then 
due.  It  was  this  sovereign  who  ordered  all  public  acts  tn 
be  wr^ttep  in  FreDch^    Upon  the  whole  )ie  appcgr*  ^ 
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lM»e  Wen  <me  of  the  gfwfn  omawevts  ^  the  French 

rHANOIS  (Philip),  m  Eagtisk  clergymtiH  and  die 
able  timn^tor  of  Horace  and  Deanestbewes,  was  of  Irish 
•xtmctie»,  if  not  bora  in  tlnlt  ktngdooi,  where  his  fatbef 
ivas  a4igeified  clergyaian,  aed,  avMog  other  .preiernxefits^ 
liekl  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary,  Dablin,  from  whtub  be  was 
e^ted  by  the  court  on  aoceimt  of  his  Tory  priocifilea. 
fils  son,  our  author,  was  ahio  educated  for  the  ohurch^  and 
obtaiiied  a  doctor's  ^gnae^  His  •dition  of  ^^  Horace'* 
nuide  bis  name  known  in  fiogland  about  174^,  ami  rused 
liim  a  reputation  as  a  olassioal  editor  and  traoaiator,  wbkh 
no  subsequent  attetnpts  hafe  greatly  diminished*  Dn 
Johnson,  asaay  years  after  other  rtvait  bad  started,  gave 
bim  this  praise:  ^The  lyrical  part  of  Uocace  never  caa 
be  property  translated ;  so  taueh  of  the  excellence  is  in 
the  numbers  and  the  expression.  Francis  has  done  it  the 
best ;  ril  take  his,  five  oat  of  siit,  against  them  all." 

Some  time  after  the  publication  of  Hoiace,  he  appears 
to  have  come  over  to  England,  where,  in  1753,  he  pub*> 
lisbed  a  transhitlon  of  part  of  the  ^^  Orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes,** incendtng  to  comprise  the  whole  in  two  quarto 
volumes.  It  WHS  a  matter  of  some  importance  at  that  time 
to  risk  a  large  work  of  this- kind,  and  the  author  bad  the 
precaution  therefore  to  secure  a  copious  list  of  subscribere^ 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  had  to  contend  with  tbct  ac- 
knowledged merit  of  Leland's  translation,  and,  allowing 
their  respective  merits  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  Leland's 
bad  at  least  tbe  priority  in  point  of  time,  and  upon  oon^«- 
parison,  was  preferred  by  the  critics,  as  being  more  free 
and  etoqoeet,  and  less  literally  exact.  This,  however,  did 
not  arise  from  any  defect  in  our  anthor's  s]{iJl,  but  was 
merely  an  error,  if  an  error  at  aJI,  in  judgment ;  for  be 
conoeived,  that  as  few  liberties  as  possible  ought  to  be 
taken  with  the  style  <>f  his  author,  and  that  there  was  an 
essential  difference  between  a  literal  tremslation,  which 
oilly  he  considered  as  faithful,  and  an  imitation,  in  which 
we  can  never  be  certain  that  we  have  tbe  author's  words  or 
{MTecise  meanings  In  1755  he  completed  his  purpose  in  a 
second  volume,  ivhioh  wfts  applauded  as  a  difficult  work 
well  executed,  and  acceptable  to  every  friend  of  genius 
and  literature ;  bus  ks  success  was  by  no  means  correspond* 
ent  to  tbe  wishes  of  tbe  atttiK)r  or  of  bis  Irifvids. 

1  UiaU'  of  Prance,— Robertson's  Hist,  of  Cturles  V.  Ice 
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The  year  before  the  first  yolume  of  bis  ^<  Demosthenes^ 
appeared,  he  determined  to  attempt  the  drama,  and  bis  first 
essay  was  a  tragedy  entitled  ^*  Eugenia.*'  This  is  profes- 
sedly  an  adaptation  of  the  French  **  Cenie*'  to  £ngUsb 
feelings  and  habits,  but  it  bad  not  much  suc^^ess  on  the 
stage.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  bis  Sod, 
observes  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  have  succeeded  so 
well,  considering  how  long  our  British  audiences  bad  been 
accustomed  to  murder,  raoks,  and  poison  in  every  tragedy; 
yet  it  affected  the  heart  so  much,  that  it  triumphed  over 
habit  and  prejudice.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  ha  says  that 
the  boxes  were  crowded  till  the  sixth  night,  when  the  pit 
and  gallery  were  totally  deserted,  and  it  was  dropped. 
Sbtress  without  death,  be  repeats,  was  not  sufficient  to 
affect  a  true  British  audience,  so  long  accustomed  to  dag- 
gers, racks,  and  bowls  of  poison ;  contrary  to  Horace's 
rule,  they  desire  to  see  Medea  murder  ber  children  on  the 
stage.  The  sentiments  were  too  delicate  to  move  them ; 
and  their  hearts  were  to  be  taken  by  storm,  not  by  parley. 
In  1754,  Mr.  Francis  brought  out  another  tragedy  at  Cor 
vent-garden  theatre,  entitled  ^^  Constantine,"  which  was 
equally  unsuccessful,  but  appears  to  have  suffered  princi-** 
pally  by  the  improper  distribution  of  the  pans  among  the 
actors.  This  be  alludes  to,  in  the  dedication  to  lord  Ches- 
terfield, with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted, 
and  intimates  at  the  same  time  that  these  disappointments 
bad  induced  him  to  take  leave  of  the  stage. 

During  the  political  contests  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign,  be  employed  his  pen  in  defence  of  govern* 
jnent,  and  acquired  the  patronage  of  lord  Holland,  who 
rewarded  his  services  by  the  rectory  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk, 
and  the  pbaplainship  of  Chelsea  hospital.  What  were  his 
publics^tionson  political  topics,  as  they  were  anonymous,  and 
probably  dispersed  among  the  periodical  joumab,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  They  drew  upon  him,  however,  the 
wrath  of  Churehill,  who  in  his  ^^  Author^'  has  exhibited  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Francis,  probably  overcharged  by  spleen 
and  envyr  Churchill,  indeed,  was  so  profuse  of  his  ca^ 
lumny,  that  be  seldom  gained  credit,  and  long  before  be 
died,  bis  assertions  had  begun  to  lose  their  value*  He  is 
5aid  to  have  intende4  tq  write  a  satirical  po^^^tn  which 
Francis  was  to  make  his  appearance  as  th6  Ordinary  of 
Newgate.  Thf  severity  of  this  satire  was  better  under- 
•tood  at  that  time,  when  the  prdinapes  of  New^te  wert 
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hAA  iik  very  little  esteem,  and  some  of  them  were  grosslj 
ignorant  and  dissolute.  Mr.  Francis  died  at  Bath,  Marok 
6,  177 S,  leaving  a  son,  who  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
one  of  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal,  and  is  now  sir 
Philip  Francis,  K.  B. 

Of  all  the  classical  writers,  ^^  Horace*'  is  by  generd 
4:on8ent  allowed  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  translate,  yet 
■o  unirersal  has  been  the  ambition  to  perform  this  task^ 
that  scareelv  an  English  poet  can  be  named  in  whose  worka 
•we  do  not  find  some  part  of  Horace.  These  efforts,  how* 
ever,  have  not  so  frequently  been  directed  to  give  the 
aense  and  local  meaning  of  the  author,  ia  to  transfuse  his 
aatire,  and  adapt  it  to  modem  persons  and  times.  But  of  ^ 
the  few  who  have  exhibited  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
poet  in  an  English  dress,  Mr.  Francis  has. been  supposed 
to  have  succeeded  best  in  that  which  is  most  difficult,  the 
lyric  part,  and  likewise  to  have  conveyed  the  spirit  and 
sense  of  the  original  in  the  epistles  and  satires,  with  least 
injury  to  the  genius  of  tbeauthor.  In  his  pre&ce  he  ac* 
knowledges  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Dunkin,  a  poet  of  some 
■celebrity,  and  an  excellent  classical  scholar.^ 

FRANCIUS  (P£T£R),  a  Greek  and  Latin  poet,  of  much 
reputation  on  the  continent,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  Ang« 
19,  1645.  He  received  his  early  education  under  Adrian 
Junius,  rector  of  the  school  of  Amsterdam,  who  had  the 
happy  art  of  discovering  the  predominant  talents  of  his 
scholars,  and  of  directing  them  to  the  most  advantageout 
method  of  cultivating  them.  To  young  Francius  he  re* 
commended  Ovid  as  a  model,  and  those  who  have  read  his 
works  are  of  opinion  that  he  must  have  **  given  his  days 
and  nights''  to  the  study  of  that  celebrated  poet  From 
Amsterdam  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Gropovius  the  elder,  who  soon  distinguished  him  from 
the  rest  of  his  scholars,  and  treated  him  as  a  friend,  which 
-mark  of  esteem  was  also  extended  to  him  by  Gronovius  the 
son.  After  this  course  of  scholastic  studies,  be  set  out 
on  his  travels,  visiting  England  and  France,  in  which  last, 
at  Angers,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor -of  civil  and  canon 
law.  While  ^t  Paris  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  many 
learned  men,  and  when  he  proceeded  afterwards  to  Italy^ 
impmved  his  acquaintance  with  the  literary  men  of  that 
country,  and  was  very  respectfully  received  by  Cosmo  IIL 

^  ClMs^rficld's  UtUn  st)d  |iifcelJsikies.«»Bi09.  ]>raiiy-Botwdrs  Johmos. 
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i|(iMd  d«k«  «f  Tasemny.  AAsr  Im  ficani  to  Aswlordta^ 
$b€  magutrates,  in  1674,  elected  him  pnsifeuor  of  rlMtodc 
And  butorjr,  and  m  I6S6  profesaor  of  Greek.  In  1692  the 
idaroctors  of  the  actdamy  of  Lajden  made  bim  an  offer  of 
one  of  their  professorships,  but  the  nMigistrates  of  Aoieticiu 
Idaai,  fearing  to  lose  to  great  aa  ornameiit  to  their  city, 
iatreaaed  kis  salary,  that  fae  anight  be  aoder  no  temputioa 
^B  that  aoooont  to  leave  tbeoa.  He  accordingly  reoMined 
iiere  imttl  bis  deaths  Aug.  19,  1704,  when  be  was  exactly 
iilty<^nine  years  old.  Fraticins  particularly  excelled  to  de- 
dbmation,  in  arhich  his  first  master,  Jantna,  the  ablest 
deciainier  of  bis  tioie,  had  instructed  turn,  and  in  vhiek 
lie  took  some  lessons  afterwards  from  a  famous  tragic  aetor, 
;Adam  Caroli,  who,  be  used  to  say,  was  to  bim  what 
Eoseius  was  to  Cicero.  His  pnblications  consist  of,  1. 
^^  Poemata,"  Amsterdam,  16S2,  ISmo;  ibid.  1697,  Sva 
These  consist  of  verses  in  various  measures,  which  were 
Jiighly  esteemed,  althoagb  some  were  of  opinion  that  be 
ancceeded  b^ter  in  the  elegies  and  epigrams,  and  lighter 
pieces,  than  in  the  heroic  attempu.  The  first  of  the  edi«- 
tions  above-mentioned  has  soase  trandations  from  tbe 
^'  Antbplogy^*  omitted  in  the  second,  because  the  author 
bad  an  intention  of  giving  a  complete  translation  of  that 
celebrated  collection,  wbioh,  however,  he  never  executed. 
In  other  re4>ects,  the  second  edition  is  more  ample  and 
correct.  9.  *<  Orattones,"  Amst  1693,  8vo,  of  which  an 
enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1705,  8vo.  His  emulation 
ef  the  style  of  Cicero  is  said  to  be  very  obvious  in  these 
orations.  Some  of  them  had  been  published  separately, 
particularly  a  piece  of  humour  entitled  **  Encomium  Galii 
Gallinacei.'*  3.  <<  Specimen  eioquentiss  exterioris  ad  ora* 
cionem  M.  T.  Ciceronis  pro  A.  Licin.  Arabia  accommo^ 
datum,^'  Amst.  1697,  12mo.  4.  **  Specimen  eloquentis 
exterioris  ad  orationem  Ciceronis  pro  M.  Marcello  accom- 
modatum,''  ibid.  1699,  l2mo.  These  two  last  were  re- 
printed in  1700,  8vo,  with  his  *^  Oratto  de  ratione  decbu* 
aaandi.'*  5.  *^  Epistola  prima  ad  C.  Valerium  Accinctuof^ 
vera  nomine  Jacobom  Periaoninm,  professorem  L^den<^ 
tern,''  &&  Amst.  1696,  4to.  This  relates  to  a  personal 
dispute  between  Francrus  and  Perizonius,  of  very  liule 
ecnsequenoe  to  the  public,  and  was  answered  by  Perizo- 
aius.  €.  <^  Tbe  Homily  of  S.  Gregoire  of  Naziao^en,  on 
charity  to  our  neighbour,"  translated  from  Greek  into 
Oerman^  Amit.  1700,  6vo;     7.  '^  A  discourse  on  tbe  Ju- 
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Wtoe,  Jan.  1700^^  in  G§rmm,ihM.  1700,  4td.  B.^VmU 
koala,  quibus  accedunt  illufilriiim  •ruditorum  ad  4Siifli 
Episto W '  ibid.  1706,  8vo.^ 

.  FRANCK  dbFiamcxenatj,  (Gsopos),  an  emineDtG^r^ 
oun  physician,  wm  boro  at  Naitmbiirg,  in  Upper  Sa^ny, 
May  3,  1^3.  His  imther,  altbongb  Unng  as  a  simpta 
peasant,  wgs  of  a  noble  family.  After  going  tbroogh  his 
scfaool  education,  George  went,  to  Jena  at  tke  age  of 
eighteen,  and  was  crowned  a  poet  by  count  palatine 
Ricfater,  in  consequence  of-  his  extraordinary  talent  for 
writing  verses  in  the  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages.  But  he  exhibited  still  greater  talents  during  bis 
course 'Of  medical  studies,  and  du).  canons  of  Naumburg, 
who  recognized  his  merits,'  afforded  him  liberal  means  of 
subsistenee  while  be  applied  himself  to  this  science.  Be* 
fore  he  took  his  doctor's  degreeJCin  1666),  be  was  deemed 
eligible  to  give  lectures  in  botany,  cbeomtry,  and  ana« 
lomy,  and  acquired  great  reputation.  In  1672,  the  eleetof 
palatine  jtppointed  him  to  the  vacant  professofship  of  m&* 
dicine  at  Heidelberg,  and.  a  few  years  jaftei* wards  nonsi* 
naiad  bias  bis  Mvn  physician.  But  the  troubles  occasioned 
by  thewar  obliged  bin)  in  1688,  to  retire  to  Francfert  on  the* 
Main.  John-George  IlL  e)eeteriof  Saxony,  then  received 
him  into  faifaemce,^ and  appotnted  him  professor  of  medicine* 
at  Wittemberg ;  an  ^ofiioe  which  he  €lled  with  so  much 
•olat,  that'  the  principal  professorship,  and  the  title  of 
deau43f  the  iiaoulty  at  LeipsiD,  were  soon  oflered  to  him. 
This,  bowasyer,  be  refused,  by  the  instigation  of  his  Ariends, 
who  sought  to  retain  him  at  Wittemberg.  The  two  suc- 
ceeding electors  likewise  loaded  this  physician  with  so 
many  ^ours,  that  it  was  supposed  he  could  nev«r  dreani 
of  quitting  Heidelberg.  Nevertheless,. he  was  induced  by 
the  offers  of  Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark,  to  remove  to 
Oopenbagen,  where-  he  was  received  most  graciously  by 
the  royal  family,  and  was  bovoured  with  the  title  of  Aulio 
counsellor,  which  was  oontinued  to  him  by  Frederick  IV^ 
the  soccesspr  of  Christian*  Death,  however,  terminated 
his  brilliant  career  on  the  16th  of  June,  1704,  in  tbe-Hix* 
toeth  year  of  his  age. 

.  Fraock  was  a  member  of  several  learned  societies,  and 
was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  Leopold  in  1692,  and  in 
1698  was  created  count  palatini,    by  the  title  ef  <^  JOe 
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Fraockeoau/*  His  principal  works  are,  1.  ^*  InstituUoniiii^ 
Medicarum  Synopsis/'  Heidelberg,  1672.  2.  <^  Lexicon 
Vegetabilium  usualium/^  Argentorati,  1672.  Tbis  waa 
re«published  several  tiroes.  In  the  edition  of  Leipsic, 
1698,  the  title  of  <<  Flora  Fraocica"  was  given  to  it.  3» 
<<  Bona  nova  Anatomica,'*  Heidelberg,  1680.  4.  ^<  Panra 
Bibliotbeca  Zootomica,'*  ibid.  1680.  5.  *^  De  calumniia 
in  Medicos  et  Medicinam,''  ibid.  1686.  £.  «<De  Medtcit 
Pbilologis,"  Witteb^rgae,  1691.  7.  "  De  palingenesia, 
sive  resuscitatione  artificiali  plantarum,  bominum,  et  ani<» 
aialium,  e  suis  cineribus,  liber  singubiris,''  Halee,  1717, 
edited  by  Nehring.  8.  "  Satyrso  Medice  XX.**  Leipsic, 
1722.  These  pieces,  which  had  begun  to  appear  in  1673, 
were  published  by  his  son,  George  Frederic  Franck,  who 
was  also  a  teacher  of  medicine  at  Wittemberg,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  botany  and  physic.^ 

FRANCK,  or  FRANCISCUS  FRANCKEN,  but  more 
generally  called  Old  Fkancks,  was  an  artist  of  the  six-> 
teenth  century.  Very  few  circumstances  relative  to  him 
are  banded  down,  'although  his  works  are  as  generally 
known  in  these  kingdoms  as  they  are  in  the  Netheriands ; 
Dor  are  the  dates  of  his  birth,  death,  or  age,  thoroughly 
ascertained;  fur  Descamps  supposes  him  to  be  bom  ia 
1544,  to  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  painters  at  Ant- 
werp in  1561,  which  was  zx.  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  and 
fixes  his  death  in  1666,  by  which  computation  Francka 
must  have  been  a  hundred  and  twenty*two  years  old 
when  he  died,  which  appears  uuerly  improbable ;  though 
others  fix  his  birth  in  1544,  and  his  death  in  1616,  aged 
seventyrtwo,  which  seems  to  be  nearest  the  truth-  He 
painted  historical  subjects  taken  from  the  Old  orNewTes* 
'  tament,  and  was  remarkable  for  introducing  a  great  num* 
ber  of  figures  into  his  compositions,  which  he  had  the  skill 
to  express  very  distinctly.  He  had  a  fruitful  invention, 
and  composed  readily  ;  but  he  wanted  grace  and  elegance 
in  bis  figures,  and  was  apt  to  crowd  too  many  histories  into 
one  scene.  His  touch  was  free,  and  the  colouring  of  his 
pictures  generally  transparent;  yet  a  predominant  brown 
or  yellowish  tinge  app^red  over  them,  neither  natural 
nor  agreeable.  But,  in  several  of  bis  best  performances, 
the  colopring  is  clear  and  lively,  the  design  good,  the 
figures  tolerably  correct,    and  the  whole  toge^er  very 

>  Mwffffi.^Sctt't  Cjrdopttdia,  from  Blty*'^^-3sBii  OMBMlioM, 
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pleariog.    At  Wnton  is  hb  <<  Belslm^zar^s  Feaat^^  a  verf 
^riouft  compotitioiL 

Vandyck  often  commended  the  works  of  this  roaster^ 
and  esteemed  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection^ 
Many  of  them  are  freqnently  seen  at  public  sales,  which 
render  him  well  known,  though  several  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  those  places,  which  are  unjustly  ascribed  to  Francks^ 
and  are  really  unworthy  of  him.^ 

FRANCK,  comnionly  called  YouNO  Francks,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  of  both  his  names,  was  born  in  1580, 
and  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting  by  his  fiither,  whose 
style  and  manner  he  imitated  in  a  large  and  small  size; 
hut  when  he  found  himself  sufficiently  skilled  to  be  capable 
of  improvement  by  travel,  be  went  to  Venice,  and  there 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  colouring,   by*  studying  and 
cop]^ng  the  works  of  those  artists  who  were  most  eminent 
But  it  seems  extraordinary  that  a  painter  so  capable  of 
great  things  in  his  profession,  should  devote  his  pencil  to 
the  representation  of  carnivals  and  other  subjects  of  that 
kind,  preferably  to  historical  subjects  of  a  much  higher 
rank,  which  might  have  procured  for  him  abundantly  more 
honour.     At  his  return,  however,  to  Flanders,  his  works 
were  greatly  admired  and  coveted,  being  superior  to  those 
of  his  father  in  many  respects;  his  colouring  was  more 
dear,  his  pencil  more  delicate,  his  designs  had  somewhat 
Biore  of  elegance,  and  his  expression  was  much  better. 
The  taste  of  composition  was  the  same  in  both,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  the  same  ideas,  and  the  same  defects, 
multiplying  too  many  historical  incidents  into  one  subject, 
and  representing  a  series  of  actions,  rather  than  one  prin<» 
cipal  action  or  event.    The  subjects  of  both  painters  were 
usually  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  also 
from  the  Roman  history  (except  the  subjects  of  young 
Francks  while  he  continued  in  Italy) ;  and  it  might  have 
been  wished  that  each  of  them  had  observed  more  order 
and  propriety  in  the  disposition  of  their  subjects. 

He  had  a  ^eat  particularity  in  toudiing  the  white  cf 
the  eyes  of  his  figures,  which  appears  as  if  a  small  lump 
of  unbroken  white  was  touched  on,  with  the  point  of  a  fine 
pencil,  and  it  gives  the  figures  a  great  deal  of  spirit* 
Even  that  particularity,  well  auended  to,  may  be  a  meant 
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0f  delennifik>g  die  kaddf  df  «hi^  misler.  ft  *igbt  1»  hm 
ol)served,  that  from  the  similarity  of  B^Jaty  teite^  s^^^ 
and  eoloariag;  «f  die  OM  ant4  Youag  Fraiiok^  their  w^ks 
we  eften  Kiistakeii  ir»d  mkcttllody  Md  ibe  wdrii  ef  tbe  eoe 
pureha^ed  for  the  work  of  tbt  <HlMk  The  west  cepM 
perfevmeiice  of  thi»  peioter,  ie  ^  soffipUflil  nifa^cet  in  tkm 
ohiMTcb  of  Ne«re  Dainle  at  iintwerp^  and  zm  eiieelleiit  pio-' 
ture,  in  the  small  size,  is  ^  Sotomon's  Idoietry/'  in  wbicli 
tbAtkicigie  reprtsciieed.  a>  bieelt«g.  before. an  dl^,  oii 
which  is  pkeed  the  statue  of  inpker.  There  it  a  noble 
expressioti  i»  the  figure  o(  Solonsoi^,  aod  the  drapery  ef 
the  figjare  k  btead  and  Aowiiig ;  tlie  aitar  is  evoeediegly 
ehriebed  wiib  fine  ba»^rdief  in  the  Italienr  style)  aad  m 
#]K)tiis)tely  fioisbed  ^  the  pencilling  is  ntSLt^  tiie  coioetidg 
olear  and  tranapareiMi,  and  tW  whole  ptottire  appeerti  ta 
hmfe  been  painted  on  leaf  goldw     Young  Fiaeeks^  died  in 

FRANCKE  (AiteesTCJS  Hbrman),  a  learned  and  ptovr 
German  dirine,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  hia^  coMtry^ 
waa  Ur*  at  Labeek,  March  12,  O.S.  1663.     Hia  fadwr^ 
Jebfi  Franokcy  was  thea  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Lubeek^ 
aihi  afterwards  en€ef  ed  into  the  serpiee  of  Eraesf  the  Pions^ 
duke  of  Sa«e  Gotha^  as  eotmsellor  of  the  court  and  of 
^ttice.     Bis  mother,  Anne  Gloxiny  was  the  datighcer  of 
eee  of  the  eldest  burgoraasters  of  Lubeck*     Youag  Francke 
had  the  miafertene  to  lose  hie  father  in  1670,  when  he  waa 
het^aea  six  and  seven  years  old^  and  at  this  early  age  haf 
shown*  such  a  piotis  disposition,  that  he  was  intended  fbf 
the  ^archy   and  with  this  view  his  mother  placed  bias 
aader  the  vastrnodons  of  a  private  tator«     His  proficiency 
in  classical' studies  was  such,  that  at  the  age  of  foarteen 
h^  wta  eonaidered  as  well  qualified  to  go  to  the  mnvcrsityi 
It  waa  ttoty  however,  until   1679,  that  be  went  to  that  of 
Crftfrt^  and  firoa»  thence  to  Kiel,  where  he  studied  some 
years  aader  Kortboit  and  Morbotf.     In  1682,  he  returned 
to  Gotha,  and  visited  Hamburgh  in  bis  way,  where  he  re« 
iMiiaed  two  months  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew  faaguage,    aader    Esdras  Edzardi.      In   16^4   he 
went  t»  Leipedc,    and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the 
foUbwing  year.  .  During  his  stay  here,  he  formed  a  so^ 
eiety  for  literary  conversation  among  bis  friends,  which 


,  I-  Pil^poil.-f.iyA(1i^^Ue^«ol.  III.  wkert  tfe  («o  omvof  Ifae  ume  HaiAe, 
^jnWoit  and  JeroBey  but  of  iuferior  noU.  ' 
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Ing  sttbswtAd  mdet  the  immbc  of  <<  ColI#giaQi  PMlobibiM 
cum,"  tbeir  favoofite  topic  being  the  sitc^y  of  tkt  Half 
Scriptures.  SoBie  tinM  after  be  went  to  Wittemberg^ 
wbere  be  vms  rececved  wkh  great  mnpect  by  Ibe  UieiMl 
of  that  cHiiversityy  and  thence  lo  Luueburg;,  uibere  be 
attended  the  diviniQ;  lecturea  of  the  eetebratd  Sa»dfaageii» 
Freni  Laneboiirg  be  retuvned  toLeipsici  and  gate  a  course  e€ 
lectures  on  tbe  boly  aeriptures,  practical  as  well  as  oritical^ 
wbicb  were  frequeated  by  above^tbree  b%yidred  students^ 
This  success  with  a  aiore  than  eommett  eafnestness  and 
seriouMiess  m  his  method  aiid  address^  otcaaioned  satne 
jealousy,  aad  created  him  eaemies  likewise  at  Evfort^ 
whither,  in  1690,  he  was  invited  to  beeome  pastor  of  Se. 
Austin..  The  objection  to  him  was  that  of  pietism^  aad  it 
increased  with  so  «H>ch  TioleBce,  that  in  1691  he  was  de«> 
pcived  of  his  charge,  and  ordered  to  quit  the  city  witi»it 
two  days.  How  Uttle  he  deserved  this  treatment,,  bad  al^ 
ready  appeared  in  some  of  his  writings,  and  was  more  m%* 
Bifest  aftenwards  in  bis  conduct  and  services^ 

The  Gouart  of  Gotha,  uninftuenoed  by  thtse  chuaouis^ 
and  convinced  of  bis  innocence  and  wottb,  lost  ne  time 
in  offering  a  suitable  employment  for  hie  talents. .  He  was 
about  the  same  time  oflfeced  a  professorship  in  the  coUogie 
ot  CoboMi^,  and  another  at  Weimar,  bat  he  preferred  tbe 
offers  made  to  him  by  tbe  elector  of  Brandenboarg,  (after-^ 
warda  Frederic  L  of  Prussia) »  tbe  very  day  that  be  was  or4 
dered  to  quit  Erfurt.  Tbe  university  of  Ualle,  in  Ssoony^ 
had  been  just  founded^  and  Mr.  Fnsneke  was  in  1691  ap«* 
pointed  professor  of  tbe  Greek  aad  oriental  lattguages,.aad 
pastor  of  Glaitchai  a  suburb  of  Halle«  In  1698  he  resigned 
bis  professorship  of  tbe  languages  for  that  of  divinity,  but 
although  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  eatablisbing  the  new 
university,  which  soon  became  pre-eminent  amonif  the 
seminaries  of  Germany,  he  acquired  greaber  fame  as  tbe 
founder  of  the  celebrated  school^  hospital,  or  rather  coU 
lege,  for  the  poor  at  Glaucba.  The  whole  history  of 
education  does  not  produce  an  ioetanoe  more  remarkable 
in  its  origin  and  progress  than  this  sif^^«tr  foundatioQ,-  bj^ 
the  labour,  industry,  and  perseverance,,  of  profsssof 
Franoke.      .  . 

There  was  a  very  ancient  custom  in  the  city  snd  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Halle,  for  such  persons  as  give  jmlief  to  the  poor, 
to  appoint  a  particular  day  on  which- they  were  to  come  to 
their  doors  to  receive  it     When  .professor  Francke  cam^  to 
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be  settled  at  Glaucba,  be  readily  adopted  t&is  ptiactiee^ 
and  fixed  on  Thursday  as  bis  day.     But,  as  bis  profes** 
sion   led  bim»    be  endeavoured  to  confer  with  the  poor 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  in  which  be  found  them  mi-' 
eerably  deficient,  and  incapable  of  giving  their  children 
any  religious  instruction  whatever.     His  first  contrivance 
to  supply  their  temporal  wants  was  by  supplicating  the 
charity  of  well-disposed  students ;  but  finding  that  mode 
inconvenient,  he  contented  himself  with  fixing  up  a  boit 
in  bis  parlour,  with  one  or  two  suitable  texts  of  scrip- 
ture over  it.     In  1695,  when  this  box  bad  been  set  up 
about  a  quarter  of  a  year,  he  found  in  it  the  donation  of  a 
single  person  amounting  to  18j.  ed.  English,  which  he  imme- 
diately determined  should  be  the  foundation  of  a  charity- 
achool.     Unpromising  as  such  a  scheme  might  appear,  he 
began  the  same  day  by  purchasing  eigbt-shillings-worth  of 
gcbooUbooks,  and  then  engaged  a  student  to  teach  the  poor 
children  two  hours  each  day.     He  met  at  first  with  thd 
common  fate  of  such  benevolent  attempts ;  most  of  the 
children  making  away  with  the  books  entrusted  to  them, 
and  deserting  die  school ;  for  this,  however,  the  remedy 
was  easy,  in  obliging  the  children  to  leave  them  behind 
tbem ;  but  still  his  pious  endeavours  were  in  a  great  melEi* 
sure  frustrated  by  tbe  impressions  made  on  their  minds  in 
school  being  effaced  by  their  connections  abroad.     To 
remedy  this  greater  evil,  be  resolved  to  single  out  some  of 
the  children,  and  to  undertake  their  maintenance,  as  well 
as   instruction.      Such  of  tbe  children,   accordingly,   as 
seemed  most  promising,  he  put  out  to  persons  of  known  in* 
tegrity  and  piety  to  be  educated  by  tbem,  as  be  had  as  yet 
no  house  to  receive  tbem.    Tbe  report  of  so  excellent  a 
design,  induced  a  person  of  quality  to  contribute  the  sum 
of  1000  crowns,  and  another  400,  which  served  to  pur« 
chase  a  house  into  which  twelve  orphans,  the  whole  iium-^ 
ber  be  bad  selected,  were  removed,  and  a  student  of  di- 
vinity appointed  master  and  teacher.    This  took  place  ii* 
1696.    The  number  of  children,  however,  which  demanded 
his  equal  sympathy,  increasing,  be  conceived  tbe  project 
of  building  an  hospital,  such  as  might  contain  about  twa 
hundred  people,  and  this  at  a  time,  he  informs  us,  when 
he  liad  not  so  much  in  hand  as  would  answer  tbe  cost  of  a 
small  cottage,  and   when   bis  project  was  consequently 
looked  upon  as  vifionary  and  absurd.     His  reliance  on 
Providence,  however,  was  so  firm^  that  having  procured  a* 
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piece  of  ground,  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  on  July  5, 
1698,  and  within  the  space  of  a  year  the  workmen "Vere 
ready  to  cover  h  with  the  roof.  During  this  time  as  well 
as  the  time  it  subsequently  required  to  complete  it,  the 
expences  were  defrayed  from  casual  donations.  He  never 
appears,  to  have  had  any  kind  of  annual  subscription,  or 
other  help  on  which  the  least  dependence  could  be  placed ; 
lie  sometimes  knew  the  names  of  his  benefactors,  but 
more  generally  they  were  totally  unknown  to  him,  and 
yet  one  succeeded  another  at  short  intervals,  and  often 
when  he  was  reduced  to  t))e  utmost  distress.  By  such  un- 
foreseen and  unexpected  supplies,  an  establishment  was 
formed,  in  which,  in  1727,  2196  children  were  provided 
for,  under  130  teachers.  The  whole  progress  of  this  great 
work,  as  related  by  professor  Francke,  is  beyond  measure 
astonishing  and  unprecedented ;  for  be  had  applied  none 
of  the  methods  which  have  since  been  found  useful  in  the 
foundation  of  similar  establishments,  and  appears  to  have 
had  nothing  to  support  his  zeal,  but  the  strongest  confi- 
dence in  the  goodness  of  Providence ;  and  although  the 
assistance  he  received  was  great  in  the  aggregate,  it  not 
iinfrequently  happened  that  his  mornings  were  passed  in 
anjious  fears  lest  the  subjects  of  his  care  might  want  bread 
in  the  day.  These  supplies  consisted  principally  in  money, 
but  aiany  to  whom  that  mode  of  contribution  was  incon- 
venient^ sent  in  provisions,  clothing,  and  utensik  of  va- 
rious sorts,  and  a  very  considerable  number  sold  trinkets 
of  all  kinds,  lace,  jewels,  plate,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of  an 
hospital^  the  good  effects  of  .which  were  now  strikingly 
visible,  as  its  progress  advanced.  Some  very  considerable 
contributions  came  even  from  England,  in  consequence  of 
a  short  account  of  the  hospital  having  been  sent  over  and 
published  there  in  1705.  Dr.  White  Kennett,  in  parti- 
cular, noticed  it  with  high  commendation,  from  the  pulpit, 
and  added  that  ^^  nothing  in  the  world  seemed  to  him  more 
providential,  or  rather  more  miraculous."  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1706,  it  bad  grown  up,  not  only  into  an  hos^ 
pital  for  orphans,  and  a  refuge  for  many  other  distressed 
objects,  but  into  a  kind  of  university,  in  which  all  the\ 
languages  and  sciences  were  taught,  and  a  printin^hotise 
established  on  a  liberal  plan,  an  infirmary,  &c. 

The  establishment  of  this  great  undertaking  fills  up 
m$my  years  of  professor  Francke's  history.   The  remaining 
,VoL.XV.  G 
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events  of  hU  life  are  biit  few.  He  associated  with  himflelf 
John  Anastasius  Freylinghausen,  in  his  charge  as  pastor, 
and  had  him  and  other  men  of  character  and  talents  as  as«- 
sistants'in  his  school.  The  variety  of  his  employments^ 
however,  injured  his  htealth^  although  he  derived  occa* 
sional  benefit  from  travelling.  One  instance  of  bis  pious 
zeal  is  thus  recorded  :  The  duke  Maurice,  of  Saxe^Zeitz, 
had  embraced  the  Rom^i  catholic  religion,  and  professor 
Francke,  at  the  request  of  the  duchess,  went  to  bis  c^urt 
in  1718,  and  in  several  conferences  so  completely  satisfied 
his  mind,  as  to  induce  him  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
bis  return  to^  the  Protestant  church.  'Franoke*s  death  was 
occasioned  by  profuse  sweats,  which  were  checked  by  de* 
grees,  but  followed  by  a  retention  of  urine,  and  a  para^ 
lytic  attack,  which  proved  fatal  June  8,  1727.  Amidst 
much  weakness  and  pain,  he  lectured  as  late  as  the  1  ^ik 
of  May  preceding.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man 
more  generally  regretted.  Halle,  Elbing,  Jena,  .Deux- 
Ponts,  Augsbourgh,  Tubingen,  even  Erfurt,  where  he 
was  so  shamefully  persecuted,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Wittem«* 
berg,  &c.  all  united  in  expressing  their  sense  of  his  worth, 
by  eulogiums  written  by  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
these  schools..  By  his  wife,  Anne  Magdalene,  the  daughter 
of  Otbo  Henry  de  Worm,  a  person  of  distinction,  he  left 
Gottbelf  Augustus  Francke,  professor  of  divinity  avid 
paster  of  the  church  of  Notre-  Dame,  and  a  daughter  who  wes 
married  to  M.  Freylingbaasen.  In  his  learning,  talents, 
eloquence,  and  piety,  all  his  contemporaries  seem  agreed. 
As  a  public  benefactor  he  has  had  few  eqnak. 

The  history  of  his  celebrated  Orphan  boese  has  been 
tong  known  in  this  country,  in  a  translation  by  tk.  Jostah 
Woodward,  under  the  title  of  **  Pietas  Hallendis,'"  Lond. 
1707,  12mo,  often  reprinted,  with  some  of  his  devotional 
tracts.  These  last  were  generally  published  by  professor 
Francke  in  German.  His  Latin  works  are,  (.  ^*  MafHi-> 
duetio  ad  lectionem  Soriptifrifi  SacfiBs,*'  Halle,  1699.  Of 
this  an  improved  translation  by  William  Jaques,  was  pub- 
lished in  1813,  8vo.  2.  *^  Observationes  Biblics^  men* 
struse  in  Versionem  Germanicam  Bibliorum  Lutheri,^* 
Halle,  1695,  12mo.  3.  ^<  De  Emphastbus  Sac.  Script^ 
ibid.  1698,  4to.  4.  <<  Idea  studii  Tbeologise,''  ibid.  1719, 
12mo.  5.  '^  Praelectiones  Hermeneuticfls,'*  ibid.  J712, 
8vo.  6.  <<  Monita .  Pastoralia  Theologica,"  ibid.  17!7> 
12mo.     7.  ^  Methodus  studii  Tbeologici,"    ibid    1723, 
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Svo.  8.  ^^  lotroduotie  ad  lectaonem  Bropbetarooi/'  ibid. 
1734,  8vo.  9.  '<  CofnnentiiUo  de  scopQ  librorum  veteris 
et  novi  TestaaDenti,"  ibid.  8vo.* 

FRANCKLIN  (Thomas),  D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
bis  majesty,  born  172),  was  the  son  of  Richard  Francklin, 
well  known  as  the  printoc  of  an  anti-mioiaterial  paper  caUe4 
^'  Tb^  CrafUfloan,"  ui  the  conduct  of  which  he  received 
great  as^istanpe  from  lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Pulteney,  and 
other  excellent  writers,  who  then  opposed  sir  Robert  WaU 
pole's  measures.  By  the  advice  of  the  second  of  these 
gentlemen,  young  Francklin  was  devoted  to  the  church, 
wkb  a  promise  of  being  provided  for  by  Mr.  Pnlteoey, 
who  afterwards  forgot  his  undertaking.  Yet  bis  father  bad 
a  claim,  friMn  his  su&rings  at  least,  to  all  that  these 
patriots  coold  do  for  him.  While  engaged  in  their  ser-, 
vice,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  crown  several  times,  and 
had  been  confined  several  years  in  the  King's4>encfa  prisoa 
for  a  letter  written  from  the  Hague,  and  printed  by  him  at 
their  desire.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  several  noblemen 
and  gentleflien  subscribed  a  sum  of  50/.  each  to  Francklin, 
as  a  compensation  far  bis  losses,  but  it  is  as  true  that  no 
more  than  three  of  them  pitd  their  money,  of  whom  Mr. 
Pulteney  was  one. 

Young  Francklin,  however,  was  educated  at  Westmin* 
ster  school,  where  be  was  aidmitted  a  scholar  in  1735,  and 
whence  in  1739  he  was  elected  to  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  w|is  i^terwards 
lor  some  time  an  usher  at  Westminster-school,  and  first 
appeared  as  an  author,  in  a  translation  of  *^  Pfaalaris's 
£pHles,"  1749,  8vo,  and  of  ^*  Cicero  oh  the  Nature  of  ' 
the  Gods.*^  About  the  same  ume  he  is  said  to  have  pub- 
lished ^^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Astronomy  and  Anatomy  of 
the  Anciento,''  which  was  reprinted  in  1775,  8vo.  la 
June  1750,  be  was  chosen  Grc^  professor  of  Cambridge, 
IB  opposition  of  Mr.  Barford,  of  King^s-college,  and  ia 
the  same  year  became  involved  in  a  dispute  twitb  ihe 
nniveraity  on  the  following  occasion.  On  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, be  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  educcited  at 
Westminster  school,  having  met  at  a  tavern,  according  to 
Cfstom,  to  celebrate  queen  Elizabeth's  anjiiversary,  they 

*  BiU.  Oennssi^ae,  toI.  XVIII.— Nicerpn,  toI.  XrV.  —  Momi.-^PittSi 
HaUensis. 
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were  ioterrupted  by  the  senior  proctor^  who  came  into  the ' 
company  after  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  and  ordered  them  to 
depart,  it  being  an  irregular  hour.  For  disobeying  this 
order,  some  of  them  were  reprimanded  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, and  others  fined.  Francklin,  who  was  one  of  the 
Earty,  had  his  share  in  the  business,  and  is  supposed  to 
ave  written  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  An  Authentic  Narrative 
of  the  late  extraordinary  proceedings  at  CanU>ridge,  against 
the  Westminster  Club,''  Lond.  1751, 8vo^  denying  the  charge 
of  irregularity,  and  laying  the  blame  on  the  proctor. 
This  dispute  engaged  the  attention  of  the  university  for 
some  time,  as  those  who  plead  for  the  relaxatiou  of  dis- 
cipline will  never  be  without  abettors. 

In  1753,  he  published  a  poem  called  '^  Translation,"  in 
which  he  announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  translation  of 
"Sophocles."  In  January  1757,  on  the  periodical  paper 
called  "  The  World"  being  finished,  he  engaged  to  pub- 
lish a  similar  one,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Ceniinel,"  but 
after  extending  it  to  twenty-seven  numbers,  he  was  obliged 
to  drop  it  for  want  of  encouragement,  The  next  year  he 
published  "  A  Fast  Sermon"  preached  at  Queen-street 
chapel,  of  which  he  was  minister,  and  at  St  Paul's  Co* 
vent-garden,  of  which  he  was  lecturer ;  and  he  afterwards 
published  a  few  sermons  on  occasional  topics,  or  for  cha- 
rities. In  1759  appeared  his  translation  of  "  Sophocles,'* 
2  vols.  4to,  which  was  allowed  to  be  a  bold  and  happy  trans- 
fusion into  the  English  language  of  the  terrible  simplicity 
of  the  Greek  tragedian.  This  was  followed  by  a  *^  Dis- 
-sertation  on  ancient  Tragedy,"  in  which  he  mentioned 
Arthur  Murphy  by  name,  and  in  terms  not  the  most  courtly. 
Murphy,  a  man  equally,  or  perhaps  more  irritable,  replied 
in  a  poetical  "  Epistle  addressed  to  Dr.  Johnson,'*  who 
calmly  permitted  the  combatants  to  settle  their  disputes  in 
their  own  way,  which,  we  are  told,  amounted  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  if  not  to  an  honourable  peace.  At  this 
time  Francklin  is  said  to  have  been  a  writer  in  the  Critical 
Review,  which  indeed  is  acknowledged  in  an  article  in  that 
review,  and  might  perhaps  be  deduced  from  internal  evi- 
dence, as,  besides  his  intimacy  with  Smollet,  his  works 
ure  uniformly  mentioned  with  .very  high  praise.  In  1757 
he  had  been  preferred  by  Trinity-college  to  the  livings  of 
Ware  and  Thundrich,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  although  his 
mind  was  more  intent  on  the  stage  than  the  pulpit,  h# 
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published  in  1765  a  yolume  of  ^'  Sermons  on  the  relative 
duties,'*  which  was  well  received  by  the  publick.  Next 
year  he  produced  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  the  tragedy  of 
^  The  Earl  of  Warwick,"  taken,  without  any  acknowledge- 
ment, from  the  French  of  La  Harpe.  In  Nov.  1767,  he. 
was  enrolled  in  the  list  of  his  majesty^s  chaplains.  In 
1768  he  published  a  piece  of  humour,  without  his  name, 
entitled  "  A  Letter  to  a  Bishop  concerning  Lectureships," 
exposing  the  paltry  shifts  of  the  candidates  for  this  office 
at  their  elections ;  and  next  year  he  wrote  ^*  An  Ode  on 
the  Institution  of  the  Royal  Academy."  In  March  of  the 
same  year,  he  translated  Voltaire's  **  Orestes"  for  the 
stage.  In  July  1770  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  but  still 
debased  his  character  by  producing  dramatic  pieces  of  no 
great  fame,  and  chiefly  translations  \  <<  Electra,''  <<  Ma- 
tilda," and  "The  Contract,"  a  farce.  About  1776  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Brasted,  in  Surrey,  which 
he  held  until  his  death.  He  had  for  some  years  employed 
himself  on  his  excellent  translation  of  the  works  of  "  Lu* 
cian,"  which  he  published  in  1780,  in  2  voh.  4to.  He 
was  also  concerned  with  SmoUet,  in  a  translation  of  Vol- 
taire's works,  but,  it  is  said,  contributed  little  more  than 
bis  name  to  Uie  title-pages.  There  is  a  tragedy  of  his  still 
in  MS.  entitled  "  Mary  Queen  jof  Scots."  Dr.  Fradcklin 
died  at  his  house  in.  Great  Queen-street,  March  15,  1784. 
He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities, 
but  from  peculiarities  of  temper,  and  literary  jealousy, 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  esteemed  by  his  contempo- 
raries. After  his  death  3  volumes  of  his  <<  Sermons"  were 
published  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  family.  Mrs. 
Francklin  died  in  May  1796.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Veoables,  a  wine-merchant* 

FRANCO,  or  FRANCHI  (Nicolas),  an  Italian  poet  of 
the  infamous  class  which  disgraced  the  sixteenth  century, 
-was  born  at  Benevento,  in  1510,  and  under  his  father, 
who  was  a  schoolmaster,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages.  In  his  youth  he  became  acquainted 
with  Peter  Areiino,  and  from  being  his  assistant  in  his  va-^ 
rious  works,  became  his  rival,  and  whilst  he  at  least  equalled 
him  in  virulence  and  licentiousness,  greatly  surpassed  him 
in  learning  and  abilities.  His  first  attempt  at  rivalship 
t 

^  Biog.  Dram,  originally  written  by  Mr.  Iiaac  Rce^,  for  the  European  Ma- 
gazine.— Da  view's  Lite  of  Garrick. 
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'WBfl  bis  '^  Pistole  Vulgari/'  in  \Bi9i  A  fierce  w%r  was 
commenced  between  them,  and  sustained  on  eadf  side 
with  the  greatest  rancour  and  malignity.  Franco  left 
Venice,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Montserrat,  where  he, 
published  a  dialogue,  entitled  **  Delle  Belleze  ;^'  and  a 
collection  of  sonnets  against  Aretino  with  a  ^^  Priapeia  Ita- 
liana,'*  which  contained  the  grossest  obscenity,  the  most 
unqualified  abuse,  and  the  boldest  satire  against  princes, 
popes,  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons.  Yet  all  this  did  not  injure  bis  literary  repu- 
tation ;  he  was  a  principal  member  of  the  academy  of  Ar- 
gonaut! at  Montserrat,  and  in  this  capacity  wrote  his 
**  Rime  Maritime,'^  printed  at  Mantua  in  1549.  At  Mantua 
he  followed  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster;  thence  be 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  published  commentaries  on 
the  ^  Priapeia,*'  attributed  to  Virgfl,  the  copies  of  Which 
were  suppressed  and  burned  by  order  of  pope  Paul  iy« 
Under  Pius  IV.  he  continued  to  indulge  his  virulence^  ind 
found  a  protector  iu  cardinal  Morone.  His  impnideuvey 
however,  in  Vriting  a  Latin  epigram  against  Pius  V.  with 
othel:  defamatory  libels,  birougbt  upon  htm  the  punishment 
which  he  amply  deserved.  He  was  taketi  from  his  study 
in  his  furred  robe,  and  hanged  on  the  Common  galloits 
without  trial  or  ceremony*  He  wils  author  of  several  other 
works  besides  those  already  enumerated^  and  he  left  be- 
hind him  in  MS.  a  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad.' 

FRANCOIS  (Laurence),  a  French  abbe  and  very  use- 
ful writer,  was  born  at  Arintfaod,  in  Franche-eomtg,  Nov. 
2>  1698,  and  for  some  time  belonged  to  the  chevaliers  of 
1^.  Lazarus,  but  quitting  that  society,  came  to  Paris  and 
engaged  in  teaching.  He  afterwards  wrote  several  works, 
in  a  style  perhaps  not  very  elegant,  but  which  were  ad- 
mired either  for  their  intrinsic  usefulness,  or  as  antidotes 
to  the  pernicious  dactrines  of  the  French  philosophers  and 
deists,  who,  conscious  of  his  superiority  iu  argument,  af- 
fected to  regard  him  as  a  man  of  ^eak  understandings  and 
a  bigot ;  reproaches  that  are  generally  thrown  upon  the 
advocates  of  revealed  religion  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
in  France.  The  abb£  Fran^ois^  however,  appeaiii  Arom  bis 
wojrks  to  bavte  been  a  man  of  learning,  and  an  able  dis- 
putant. He  died  at  Paris,  far  advanced  in  years,  Feb. 
24,  1782,  escaping  the  miseries  which  those  against  whom 

I  Tirabotchi.— -Ro8Goe*i  Lco.<^lffOTtri. 
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be  wrote,  were  about  to  briiig  on  tbeir  country.  HU  prin-' 
cipal  works  are,  I.  **  Geograpbie,"  12ino,  an  exc^ll^ut 
manual  on  that  subject,  often  reprinted,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Crozat,'*  the  lady  to  wbom  he  dedicated  it, 
and  for  whose  use  he  first  composed  it.  2.  **  Preuves  de 
la  religion  de  Jesus  Christ,"  4  vols.  12mo.  3.  "  Defense 
de  la  Religion/'  4  voU.  i2mo.  4.  ^'  Examen  du  Gate- 
chisme  de  TiJouiiSie  bomme,**  12mo.  5.  *^  Examen  des 
faits  qui  servent  de  fondement  a  la  religion  Chretienne,'' 
1767,  3  vols.  i2mo.  6.  "Observation  sur  la  philosophic 
de  rfaistoire,"  Svo.  He  left  also  some  manuscripts,  in  re- 
futation of  the  "  Philosophical  Dictionary,"  the  "  System 
of  Nature,"  and  other  works  which  emanated  from  the 
philosophists  of  France.' 

f  KANCOWITZ.  See  ILLYRICUS. 
FRANC UCCI  (Innocent),  an  historical  painter^  born 
at  Imola,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Innocenzio  da  Imola, 
became  a  disciple  of  Francesco  Francia,  in  1506  ;  then 
passed  some  time  with  AlbertinelU  at  Florence ;  and  from 
the  evidence  of  his  works,  and  the  testimony  of  Vasari» 
studied  much  after  Fra.  Bartolomeo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  i  • 
for  though  the  main  disposition  of  his  altar-pieces  be  stiU 
gotbic,  he  no  longer  used  the  ancient  gilding ;  be  placed 
the  Virgin  on  high  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  her  with 
saints  and  angels,  architecture,  and  back. grounds  skUfully 
grouped  and  arranged  with  novelty  and  taste.  Such  is  his 
style  in  the  surprizing  picture  of  the  Duomo  at  Faeoz^ 
and  in  another  at  Pesaro.  The  aerial  perspective  and  back 
ground  remind  us  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  sometimea 
placed  smaller  pictures  under  bis  altar-pieces,  like  that  at 
St.  Giacomo  of  Bologna,  which  breathes  the  very  spicit  of 
Kaphad  ;  that  spirit  he  seems  indeed  to  have  aimed  at  in 
the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  to  have  approached  it 
nearer  than  most  of  Raphael's  own  scboUrs.  He  excelled 
Francia  and  bis  fellow-scholar  Bagnacavallo  in  erudition, 
majesty,  and  correctness.  Subjects  of  novel  combinauoa 
and  fiery  £emcy  he  has  not  produced ;  nor  seem  they  to 
have  been  congenial  with  that  mildness  and  tranquillity  of 
character  which  history  ascribes  to  him.  He  was  fifty-six 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  that  is  not  known.* 

FRANK  LAND  (Thomas),  an  English  physician  and 
historian  of  singular  character,  was  born  in  Lancashire  in 
1653,  and  was  entered  a  student  in  Brasenose-college, 

<  Diet  Hist.  *  Fttteli,  in  Pilkinfton. 
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Oxford,  in  1649.     He  took  a  degree  in  arts,  and  obtained 
a  jfellowsbip   iu   1654.     Afterwards  studying  divinity,  he 
tiecame  a  preacher  according  to  the  form  of  ordination 
during  the  usurpation.     In  1662  he  served  the  office  of 
proctor,  and  the  year  after,  having  taken  orders  regularly, 
he  was,  but  with  much  difficulty,  admitted  to  the  reading 
of  the  sentences.    He  afterwards  studied  physic,  and  settled 
in  London,  where  he  imposed  upon  the  public  for  some 
time,  by  pretending  to  have  taken  his  doctor's  degree  in 
that  faculty,  and  at  length  offering  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,   he  produced  a 
forged  diploma,  was  admitted  fellow,  and  afterwards  was 
censor.     His  ungracious  manners,  however,  procuring  him 
enemies,  an  inquiry  was  made  at  Oxford  in  1677,  which 
discovered  the  fraud,  and  although  by  the  connivance  of 
some  of  the  college  of  physicians,   he  remained  among 
them,  yet  his  credit  and  practice  fell  off,  and  being  re^ 
duced  in  circumstances,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet, 
where  he  died  in  1690,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Vedast's 
church,  Foster-lane.     He  -wrote,  ^*  The  Annals  of  King 
James  and  King  Charles  I.  containing  a  faithful  history 
and  impartial  account  of  the  great  afiairs  of  state,  and 
transactions  of  parliament  in  England,  from  the  tenth  of 
king  James,  1612,  to  the  eighteenth  of  king  Charles,  1642. 
Wherein  several  passages  relating  to  the  late  civil  wars 
(omitted   in  fprmer  histories)  are  made  known,*'  Lond. 
1681,  fol.     He  was  supposed  also  to  be  the  author  of  a 
folio  pamphlet,  Lond.   1679,    entitled  "The  honours  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  asserted,  and  their  privileges  to  voce 
in  capital  cases  in  parliament  maintained  by  reason  and 
precedents;"  but  Wood  does  not  give  this  as  certain.     Dr. 
Frankland  was  esteemed  a  good  scholar  while  at  Oxford, 
but  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  character  appears  de- 
serving of  little  esteem.' 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin),  the  celebrated  American 
philosopher,  was  sprung,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  from  a 
family  settled  for  a  long  course  of  years  in  the  village  of 
Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  they  had  augmented 
their  income,  arising  from  a  small  patrimony  of  thirty  acres, 
by  adding  to  it  the  profits  of  a  blacksmith's  business.  His 
father,  Josias,  having  been  converted  by  some  noncon* 
fDrmist  ministers,  left  England  for  America,  in  1689,  and 

>  Ath.  Ox.  vtJ.  IT, 
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settled  at  Boston,  as  a  soap-boiler  and  tallow-chandler. 
At  this  place,  in  1706,  Benjamin,  the  youngest  of  his 
sons,  was  born.  It  appeared  at  first  to  be  his  destiny  to 
become  a  tallow-chandler,  like  bis  father ;  but,  as  he  ma- 
nifested a  particular  dislike  to  that  occupation,  different 
plans  were  thought  of,  which  ended  in  his  becoming  a 
printer,  in  1718,  under  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  settled 
at  Boston,  and  in  1721  began  to  print  a  newspaper.  This 
was  a  business  much  more  to  his  taste,  and  he  soon  shewed 
a  talent  for  reading,  and  occasionally  wrote  verses  which 
were  printed  in  his  brother's  newspaper,  although  unknown 
to  the  latter.  He  wrote  also  in  the  same  son>e  prose  es- 
says, and  had  the  sagacity  to  cultivate  his  style  after  the 
model  of  the  Spectator.  With  his  brother  be  continued 
ais  an  apprentice,  until  their  frequent  disagreements,  and 
the  harsh  treatment  he  experienced,  induced  him  to  leave 
Boston  privately,  and  take  a  conveyance  by  sea  to  New 
York.  This  happened  in  1723.  From  New  York  he  im- 
mediately proceeded,  in  quest  of  emplo3rment,  to  Phila- 
delphia, not  without  some  distressing  adventures.  His 
own  description  of  his  first  entrance  into  that  city,  where 
he  was  afterwards  in  so  high  a  situation,  is  too  curious  to 
be  omitted. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my  working 
dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come  by  sea.  I  was  co- 
vered with  dirt ;  my  pockets  were  filled  with  shirts  and 
stockings;  I  was  unacquainted  with  a  single  soul  in  the 
place,  and  knew  not  where  to  seek  for  a  lodging.  Fa- 
tigued with  walking,  rowing,  and  having  passed  the  night 
without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  all  my  money 
consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's-worth 
of  coppers,  which  I  gave  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage. 
As  I  had  assisted  them  in  rowing,  they  refused  it  at  first, 
but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it.  A  man  is  sometimes  more 
generous  when  be  has  little,  than  when  be  has  much 
money ;  probably  because  in  the  first  case  he  is  desirous  of 
concealing  his  poverty. 

**  I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  looking  eagerly 
on  both  sides,  till  I  came  to  Market-street,  where  I  met  a 
child  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  Often  had  I  made  my  dinner 
on  dry  bread.  I  enquired  where  he  bought  it,  and  went 
straight  to  the  baker's  shop  which  he  pointed  out  to  me.  I 
asked  for  some  biscuits,  expecting  to  find  such  as  we  bad 
at  Boston ;  but  they  made,  it  seems,  none  of  that  sort  at 
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Pbiladclphift.  I  then  asked  for  a  three-penny  loaf.  Ticy 
made  no  loaves  of  that  price.  Findinjg  mysdf  ignorant  of 
the  prices  as  well  as  of  tbe  different  kinds  of  breads  I  de- 
sired him  to  let  me  have  three-pennyworth  of  bread  of 
some  kind  or  other.  He  gave  me  three  large  rolls.  I  waa 
surprised  at  receiving  so  much :  I  took  them,  however,  and 
having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  I  walked  on  with  a  roll 
under  each  arm,  eating  the  third.  In  this  manner  I  went 
through  Market-street  to  Fourth-street,  and  passed  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Read,  the  father  of  my  future  wife.  She 
was  standing  at  the  dpor,  observed  me,  and  thought,  with 
reason,  that  I  made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque  ap« 
pearance.** 

Notwiths^ding  this  tinpcomising  commencement, 
Franklin  soon  met  with  employment  in  his  business, 
working  under  one  Keimer,  a  very  indifierent  priuter, 
though  at  that  time  almost  the  ofily  one  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1724,  encouraged  by  tbe  specious  promises  of  sir  WiU 
iiara  Keith,  governor  of  the  province,  Franklin  sailed  for 
England,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  materials  for  setting 
up  a  press ;  though  his  father,  to  whom  he  had  applied, 
prudently  declined  encouraging  the  plan,  on  account  of 
bis  extreme  youth,  as  he  was  then  only  eighteen.  On  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  had  tbe  mortification  to  find  that  tbe 
governor,  who  had  pretended  to  give  him  letters  of  re- 
CJmroendation,  and  of  credit  for  the  sum  required  for  his 
purchases,  had  only  deceived  him ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
work  at  his  trade  in  London  for  a  maiitteuance.  The  most 
exemplary  industry,  frugality,  and  temperance,  with  great 
quickness  and  skill  in  bis  bussneas,  both  as  a  pressmao 
and  as  a  compositor,  made  this  rather  a  lucrative  situa* 
tion.  He  reformed  the  workmen  in  the  houses  where  he 
was  emjyloyed,  which  were,  first  Mr.  Palmer's,  and  after- 
wards  Mr.  Watts's,  in  Wild-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  a  kindness  which  he  always 
remembered.  Desirous,  however,  of  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  engaged  himself  as  book-keeper  to  a  mer- 
chant, at  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  "  which,"  says  he,  "  was 
less  than  I  earned  as  a  compositor."  He  left  England 
July  23,  1726,  and  reached  Philadelphia  early  in  October. 
In  i727,  Mr.  Denham  the  merchant  died,  and  Franklin 
returned  to  his  occupation  as  a  printer,  under  Keimer, 
his  first  master,  with  a  handsome  salary.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  be  set  up  for  himself  in  the  same  business,  in 
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eonaert  mth  one  Meredith^  a  youDg  man  whose  father  was 
opulent,  and  supplied  the  money  required. 

A  little  before  this,  be  had  gradually  associated  a  num« 
ber  of  persons,  like  himself,  of  an  eager  and  itiquisitivt 
turn  of  mind,  and  formed  them  into  a  club,  or  society,  to 
bold  nestings  for  their  mutual  improvement  in  all  kinds 
of  useful  knowledge,  which  was  in  high  repute  for  many 
years  after.  Among  many  other  useful  regulations,  they 
agreed  to  bring  such  books  as  they  had  into  one  place,  to 
'form  a  common  library  ;  but  this  furnisl^iing  only  a  scanty 
supply,  they  resolted  to  contribute  a  small  sum  monthly 
towards  the  purchase  of  books  for  their  use  from  London. 
In  this  way  their  stock  began  to  increase  rapidly ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  being  desirous  of  profiting  by 
their  library,  proposed  that  the  books  should  be  lent  out 
on  paying  a  small  sum  for  this  indulgence.  Thus  in  a  few 
years  the  society  became  rich,  and  possessed  more  books 
than  were  perhaps  to  be  found  in  all  the  other  colonies ; 
and  the  example  began  to  be  followed  in  other  places. 

About  1728  or  1729^  Franklin  set  up  a  newspaper,  the 
second  in  Philadelphia,  which  proved  very  profitable,  and 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  known  as  a 
political  writer,  by  his  inserting  several  attempu  of  that 
kind  in  tt.     He  also  set  up  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  books  and 
articles  of  stationary,  and  in  ITMhe  married  a  lady,  now 
a  widow,  whom  he  bad  courted  before  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, when  she  was  a  virgin.     He  afterwards  began  to 
have  some  leisure,  both  for  reading  books,  and  writing 
them,  of  which  he  gave  many  specimens  from  time  to 
.  time.     In  1732,  he  began  to  publish  **  Poor  llicbard's  AU 
manack,^'  which  was  continued  for  many  years.     It  was 
always  remarkable  for  the  numerous  and  valuable  concise 
maxims  which  it  contained,  for  the  ceconomy  of  human 
life  ;  all  tending  to  industry  and  frugality  ;  and  which  were 
comprized  in  a  welUkiK>wn  address,  entitled  "  The  Way  to 
Wealth."     This  has  been  translated  into  various  languages,' 
and  inserted  in  almost  every  magazine  and  newspaper  in 
Great  Britain  or  America.  *  It  lias  also  been  printed  on  a 
large  sheet,  proper  to  be  framed,  and  hung  up  in  con* 
spkuous  places  in  all  houses,  as  it  very  well  deserves  to 
be.     Mr.  Franklin  became  gradually  more  known  for  his 
political   talents.      In   1736,  he   was  appointed  clerk' to 
the  general  assembly  of  Penni^lvania ;  and  was  re-elected 
by  ittoceediDg  assemblies  for  several  years,  till  he  was 
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chosen  a  representative  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
in   1737  he  was  appointed  post-master  of  tliat  city.     In 
1738,  he  formed  the  first  fire-company  there,  to  extin- 
guish and  prevent  fires  and  the  burning  of  houses  ;  an  ex- 
ample which  was  soon  followed  by  otner  persons,  and  other 
places.     And  soQn  after,  he  suggested  the  plan  of  an  asso- 
ciation for  insuring  houses  and  ships  from  losses  by  fire, 
which  was  adopted  ;  and  the  association  continues  to  thit 
day.     In  1744,  during  a  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  some  French  and  Indians  made  inroads  upon  the 
fi-ontier  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  were  unprovided 
for  such  an  attack ;  the  situation  of  the  province  was  at 
this  time  truly  alarming,  beiti^  destitute  of  every  meantf 
of  defence.     At  this  crisis  Franklin  stepped  forth,  and  pro« 
posed  to  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  a  plaa 
of  a  voluntary  association  for  the  defence  of  the  province. 
This  was  approved  of,  and  signed  by  1200  persons  imme- 
diately.   Copies  of  it  were  circulated  through  the  province; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  signatured  amounted  to 
10,000.     Franklin  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  Philadelphia 
regiment ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  of  the 
honour. 

Pursuits  of  a  different  nature  now  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  his  attention  for  some  years.  Being  always  much 
addicted  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Leyden  experiment  in  electricity  having 
rendered  that  science  an  object  of  general  curiosity,  Mr. 
Franklin  applied  himself  to  it,  and  soon  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  eminently  in  that  way;  He  engaged  in  a 
c6nrse  of  electrical  experiments  with  all  the  ardour  and 
thirst  for  discovery  which  characterized  the  philosophert 
of  that  day.  By  these  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  number 
of  important  discoveries,  and  to  prppose  theories  to  ac- 
count for  various  phenomena ;  which  have  been  generally 
adopted,  and  which  will  probably  endure  for  ages.  Hit 
observations  he  communicated  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Peter  Collinson ;  the  first  of  which  is  dated 
March  28,  1747.  In  these  be  makes  known  the  power  of 
points  in  drawing  and  throwing  off  the  electric  matter, 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  electricians.  He 
also  made  the  discovery  of  a  plus  and  minus,  or  of  a  po- 
sitive and  negative  state  9^  electricity ;  from  whence,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  he  explained  the  phenomena  of  the 
Leyden  phial,    first    observed  by  Cuneus  or  Muschen- 
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broecky.  which  had  much  perplexed  philosophers.  He 
shewed  that  the  bottle,  when  charged,  contained  no  more 
electricity  than  before,  but  that  as  much  was  taken  from 
one  side  as  was  thrown  on  the  other  ;  and  that,  to  discharge 
it,  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  a  communication  between 
the  two  sides,  by  which  the  equilibrium  might  be  restored, 
and  that  then  no  signs  of  electricity  would  remain.  He 
afterwards  demonstrated  by  experiments,  that  the  elec- 
tricity did  not  reside  in  the  coating,  as  had  been  supposed, 
but  in  the  pores  of  the  glass  itself.  After  a  phial  was 
charged,  he  removed  the  coating,  and  found  that  upon 
applying  a  new  coating  the  shock  might  still  be  received. 
In  1749,  he  first  suggested  his  idea  of  explaining  the  pbe« 
nomena  of  thunder-gusts,  and  of  the  aurora  borealis,  upon 
electrical  principles.  He  points  out  many  particulars  in 
which  lightning  and  electricity  agree;  and  he  adduces 
many  facts,  and  reasoning  from  facts,  in  support  of  his 
positions.  In  the  same  year  he  conceived  the  bold  and 
grand  idea  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  by 
actually  drawing  down  the  forked  lightning,  by  means  of 
sharp-pointed  iron  rods  raised  into  the  region  of  the  clouds ; 
from  whence  he  derived  his  method  of  securing  buildings 
and  ships  from  being  damaged  by  lightning.  It  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1752  that  he  was  enabled  to  complete 
his  grand  discovery,  the  experiment  of  the  electrical  kite, 
which  being  raised  up  into  the  clouds,  brought  thence  the 
electricity  or  lightning  down  to  the  earth  ;  and  M.  D'Ali- 
bard  made  the  experiment  about  the  same  time  in  France^ 
by  following  the  track  which  Franklin  had  before  pointed  , 
out.  The  letters  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Coltinson,  it  is 
said,  were  refused  a  place  among  the  papers  of  the  royal 
society  of  London ;  and  Mr.  Collinson  published  them  in 
a  separate  volume,  under  the  title  of  '^  New  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  Electricity,  made  at  Philadelphia,  in 
America,"  which  were  read  with  avidity,  and  soon  trans- 
lated into  different  languages.  His  theories  were  at  first 
opposed  by  several  philosophers,  and  by  the  members  of 
the  royal  society  of  London;  but  in  1755,  when  he  re- 
turned to  that  city,  they  voted  him  the  gold  medal  which 
is  annually  given  to  the  person  who  presents  the  best  paper 
on  some  interesting  subject.  He  was  also  admitted  ;a 
member  of  the  society,  and  had  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  diHerent  universities ;  but  at  this  time, 
by  reason  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  I3iritaiu  aud 
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France,  he  returned  to  America,  and  intereftte^  kimself  in 
the  public  afiairs  of  that  country.  Indeed,  he  had  done 
this  long  before  ;  for  although  philosophy  was  a  principal 
object  of  Franklin's  pursuit  for  several  years,  be  did  not 
confine  himself  to  it  alone.  In  1747  be  became  a  member 
pf  the  general  assembly  of  Peunsylvania,  as  a  burgess  for 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Being  a  friend  to  the  rights  of 
man  from  his  infancy,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
a  steady  opponent  of  the  unjust  schemes  of  the  pro* 
prietaries.  He  was  soon  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of  the 
opposition  ;  and  to  him  hdve.  been  attributed  many  of 
the  spirited  replies  of  the  assembly  to  the  messages  of 
the  governors.  His  influence  in  the  body  was  very  great, 
not  from  any  superior  powers  of  eloqtieoce;  he  spoke 
but  seldom,  and  he  never  was  known  to  make  any 
thing  like  an  elaborate  harangue;  but  his  speeches  gene-> 
rally  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  or  of  a  welUtold 
story,  the  moral  was  always  obviously  to  the  point.  He 
never  attempted  the  flowery  fields  of  oratory.  His  maaner 
was  plain  and  mild.  His  style  in  speaking  was,  like  that 
of  his  writings,  simple,  unadorned,  and  remM*kably  con- 
cise. With  this  plain  manner,  and  his  penetrating  and 
solid  judgment,  be  was  able  to  confound  the  laost  eloquent 
and  subue  of  his  adversaries,  to  confirm  the  opinions  of 
bis  friends,  and  to  make  converts  of  the  unprejudiced  who 
had  opposed  him.  With  a  single  observation  he  has  ren- 
dered of  no  avail  a  long  and  elegant  discourse,  and  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  a  question  of  importance. 

In  1 749  be  proposed  a  plan  of  an  academy  to  be  erected^ 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  foundation  for  posterity 
to  erect  a  seminary  of  learning,  more  extensive  and  suit*- 
able  to  future  circumstances;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1750,  three  of  the  schools  were  opened,  namely,  the 
Latin  and  Greek  school,  the  mathematieal,  and  the  Eng« 
lish  schools.  This  foundation  soon  after  gave  rise  to  ano- 
ther more  extensive  college^  incorporated  by  charter  May 
27,  1755,  which  still  subsists,  and  in  a  very  flonriahtng 
condition.  In  1752  he  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  for  the  cnre  and  relief 
of  indigent  invalids,  which  haj  proved  of  die  greatest  use 
to  that  class  of  persons.  Having  conducted  himself  so  well 
as  post*master  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  in  1753  appointed 
deputy  post-master  general  for  the  whole  British  colonies. 

The  colonies  being  much  exposed  to  depredatiooa  in 
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their  frontier  by  the  Indians  and  the  French;  at  a  meeting 
of  commissioners  from  several  of  the  provinces,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin proposed  a  plan  for  the  general  defence,  to  establish  in 
the  colonies  a  general  government,  to  be  administered  by 
a  president-general,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  a 
grand  council,  consisting  of  members  chosen  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  difterent  colonies ;  a  plan  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  commissioners  present.  The 
plan,  however,  had  a  singular  fate  :  it  was  disapproved  of 
by  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  because  it  gave  too  mach 
power  to  the  representatives  of  the  people;  and  it  was 
rejected  by  every  assembly,  as  giving  to  the  president 
general,  who  was  to  be  the  representative  of  the  crown, 
9tk  iaflueuoe  greater  than  appeared  *  to  them  proper,  in  a 
plan  of  government  intended  for  freemen.  Perhaps  this 
rejection  on  both  sides  is  the  strongest  proof  that  coald 
be  adduced  of  the  excellence  of  it,  as  suited  to  the  sitiU* 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  America  at  that  time.  It  appears 
to  have  steered  exactly  in  the  middle,  between  the  oppo- 
site mteresu  of  both.  Whether  the  adoption  of  this  plati 
would  have  prevented  the  separation  of  America  from 
Great  Britain,  is  a  questipn  which  might  afford  much  room 
for  speculation. 

In  1755,  general  Braddock,  with  some  regtmento  of 
regular  troops  and  provincial  levies,  was  sent  to  dispossess 
the  French  of  the  posts  upon  which  they  had  seized  in  the 
back  settlemenu.  After  the  mea  were  all  ready,  a  diffi- 
cttky  occurred,  which  had  nearly  prevented  the  expedi- 
tion:  this  was  the  want  of  waggons.  Franklin  now  step- 
ped forward,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  in  a  little 
time  procared  150.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  Frank- 
lin introduced  into  the  assembly  a  bill  for  organizing  a 
niHitia,  and  had  the  dexterity  to  get  it  passed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  act,  a  very  respectable  militia  v^s  formed  ; 
md  Franklin  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  Phi- 
laddpbia,  which  consisted  of  1200  men;  in  which  capa- 
-city  he  acquitted  him.self  with  much  propriety,  and  was  of 
lingular  service,  though  this  militia  was  soon  after  dis- 
iianded  by  order  of  the  English  ministry. 

In  1757  be  was  sent  to  England,  with  a  petition  to  the 
king  and  council,  against  ihe  proprietaries,  who  refused 
to  bear  any  share  in  the  public  expences  and  assessments ; 
which  he  got  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  state.  After 
the  completion  of  this  business,  Fraukiiu  remained  at  the 
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court  of  Great  Britain  for  some  time,  as  agent  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania;  and  also  for  those  of  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  and  Georgia.  Soon  after  this,  he  published 
his  Canada  pamphlet,  in  which  he  pointed  out,  in  a  very 
forcible  manner,  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
the  conquest  of  this  province  from  the  French.  An  expe- 
dition was  accordingly  planned,  and  the  command  given 
to  general  Wolfe ;  the  success  of  which  is  well  known. 
He  now  divided  his  time  indeed  between  philosophy  and 
politics,  rendering  many  services  to  both.  Whilst  here, 
he  invented  the  elegant  musical  instrument  called  the  Ar- 
monica,  formed  of  glasses  played  on  by  the  fingejrs.  Id 
.the  summer  of  1762  be  returned  to  America ;  on  the  pasr 
sage  to  which  he  observed  the  singular  effect  produced  by 
the  agitation  of  a  vessel  containing  oil,  floating  on  water ; 
the  upper  surface  of  the  oil  remained  smooth  and  undis- 
turbed, whilst  tbe  water  was  agitated  with  the  utmost 
commotion.  On  his  return  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania ;  which  having  annually  elected 
him  a  member  in  bis  absence,  he  again  took  his  seat  in 
this  body,  and  continued  a  stfady  defender  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 

In  1764,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  proprietaries,  Franklin 
lost  his  seat  in  the  assembly,  which  he  had  possessed  for 
fourteen  years ;  but  was  immediately  appointed  provincial 
agent  to  England,  for  which  country  he  presently  set  out 
In  1766  he  was  examined  before  the  parliament,  relative  to 
the  stamp-act ;  which  was  soon  after  repealed.  The  same 
year  he  made  a  journey  into  Holland  and  Germany ;  and 
another  into  France  ;  being  everywhere  received  with  the 
greatest  respect  by  the  literati  of  all  nations.  In  1773  he 
attracted  tbe  public  attention  by  a  letter  on  the  duel  be- 
tween Mr.  Whateley  and  Mr.  Temple,  concerning  the 
publication  of  governor  Hutchinson's  letters,  declaring 
that  he  was  the  person  who  had  discovered  those  letters.  Ou 
the  29th  of  January  next  year,  he  was  examined  before 
the  privy-council,  on  a  petition  he  had  presented  long  be- 
fore as  agent  for  Massachusetts  Bay  against  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson :  but  this  petition  being  disagreeable  to  ministry, 
it  was  precipitately  rejected,  and  Dr.  Franklin  was  sooa 
after  removed  from  his  office  of  postmaster-general  for 
America.  Finding  now  all  efforts  to  restore  harmony  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  useless,  he  relumed 
io  America  in  1775,  just  after  the  commencement  of  hos« 
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tilitiesi.  Being  named  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Conti^ 
tienul  congress,  he  had  a  principal  share  in  bringing  about 
the  revolution  and  declaration  of  independency  oii  the  part 
of  the  Colonies.  In  1776  he  was  deputed  by  congress  to 
Canada^  to  negociate  with  the  people  of  that  country^  and 
to  persuade  them  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke )  but  the 
Canadians  had  been  so  much  disgusted  wi^  the  hdt-headed 
seal  of  the  New  £nglanders,  who  had  burnt  some  of  their 
chapels,  that  they  refused  to  Ibten  to  the  proposals,  though 
enforced  by  all  the  arguments  Dr.  Franklin  could  make 
use  of.  On  the  arrival  of  lord  Howe  in  America,  in  1776, 
be  entered  upon  a  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  reconciliation.  He  was  afterwards  appointed,  with 
two  others,  to  wait  upon  the  English  commissioners^  and 
learn  the  extent  of  their  powers )  but  as  these  only  went  to 
the  granting  pardon  upon  submission,  he  joined  his  coU 
leagues  in  considering  them  as  insufficient.  Dr.  Franklin 
.was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  declaration  of  independence, 
and  was  appointed  president  of  the  convention  assembled 
^for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  government  for  the 
Btate  of  Pennsylvania.  When  it  was  determined  bycou'* 
gress  to  open  a  public  negociation  with  France,  Dr.  Franks 
lin  was  fixed  upon  to  g^o  to  that  country ;  and  he  brought 
about  the  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive^  which 
produced  an  immediate  war  between  Eugland  and  Fr^nce^ 
Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of  th6  commissioners,  who,  on  tha 
part  of  the  United  States,  signed  the  provisional  articles  of 
peace  in  1782,  and  the  definitive  treaty  in  the  following 
year.  Before  he  left  Europe,  be  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Sweden  and  Prussia.  Having  seen  the  i^rcomplishment  of 
his  wishes  in  the  independence  of  his  country,  he  re^ 
quested  to  be  recalled,  and  after  repeated  solicitations 
Mr«  Jefferson  was  appointed  in<  bis  stead.  On  the  arrival 
of  his  successor^  he  repaired  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
crossing  the  English  channel,  landed  at  Newport,  in  the 
isle  of  Wight^  ^om  whence,  after  a  favourable  passage^ 
he  arrived  safe  at  Philadelphia  in  Sept  1785.  Here  he 
was  received  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  vast  and  almost 
innuDnerahle  multitude^  who  had  flocked  fix>m  all  parts  to  see 
him^  and  who  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  own  house^ 
where  in  a  few  days  he  was  visited  by  the  members  of  con* 
gress,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  o£  Philadelphia.  ,^e 
waa  afterwards  twice  cboseu  president  of  the  ^assembly  of 
Philadelphia;  but  in  1788  the  increasing  infinnities  of  his 
Vol.  XV.  H  ^ 
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age  obliged  bim  to  Mtk  and  obtnio  permission  to  retire-and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  ;  and  on  the 
17tfa  of  April,  nfK^  be  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
four  years  and  three  months.  He  left  behind  him  one  son, 
a  zealous  loyalist,  and  a  daughter  married  to  a  merchant 
in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Franklin  was  author  of  many  tracts 
on  electricity,  and  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
as  well  as  on  political  and  miscellaneous  subjects.  Many 
of  bis  papers  are  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  London }  and  bis  essays  have  been  frequently  reprinted 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  America,  and  have,  in  com* 
mon  with  his  other  works,  been  translated  into  several 
modern  languages.  A  cosiplete  edition  of  all  tbese  was 
printed  in  London  in  IfiOo,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  ^^  Me* 
moirs  of  bis  early  life,  written  by  himself,*^  to  which  the 
preceding  article  is  in  a  coi)siderakle  degree  indebted. 
Some  of  his  political  writings  are  said  to  be  still  withheld 
on  political  grounds,  but  it  is  difficult  to  supposie  that  tbey 
can  now  be  of  much  importance,  as  they  relate  to  a  con* 
tes^  which  no  longer  agitates  the  minds  of  the  public^ 

As  a  philosopher  the  dislinguisliing  characteristics  of 
Franklin's  mind,  as  they  have  been  appreciated  by  a  very 
jodicioas  writer,  seem  to  have  been  a  clearness  of  appre* 
hension,  and  a  steady  nndeviating  common  sense.  We  do 
not  find  bim  taking  unrestrained  excursions  into  tbe  more 
difficult  labyrinths  of  philosophical  inquiry,  or  indulging 
in  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  He  is  in  the  constant  habit 
nf  referring  to  acknowledged  facts  and  observations,  aini 
suggests  the  triids  by  which  his  specivlative  opinions  may 
be  pet  to  die  teat.  He  does  not  seek  for  extraordinary 
occasions  of  trying  kis  philosophical  acumen,  nor  sits 
di>wn  with  tbe  preconcmed  intention  of  constructing 
a  philosophical  system..  It  is  in  the  course  of  his  familiar 
correspondence  that  he  proposes  his  new  explanations  of 
pbenoiaena,  and  brings  into  notice  hia  new  discoveries.  A 
(juesiioo  put  by  a  friend,  or  an  aecidental  occurrence  of 
the  day,  generally  form  the  ground-work  of  these  specu- 
lations. They  are  taken  up  by  the  author  as  tbe  ordinary 
topics  of  friendly  iotercourae ;  they  appear  lo  cost  bim  no 
labour ;  and  are  discussed  without  any  parade.  If  an  in- 
genious  aolutiou  of  a  pbeoomenon  is  suggested,  it  is  in« 
tredueed  with  aa  Ndnob  simplicity  as  if  it  were  tbe  most 
natural  and  abvioiis  exptanatien  that  could  be  offered; 
aiul  the  aathoK  seenss  to  valne  himself  so  little  upon  it,, 
(h;;t  the  reader  is  iu  danger  of  estimating  it  below  its  real 
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,}A|iortance.  If  a  mere  bypotbesis  be  prop^neSf  the  au- 
tbor  himself  is  tbe  first  to  point  out  its  ios^ciencyy  and 
abandons  it  with  mor^  facility  than  he  bad  constructed  ie. 
Even  tbe  letters  on  electricity,  wfakb  are  by  iar  the  most 
finished  of  Franklin^s  performances,  are  distinctly  charac<^ 
terized  by  all  these  peculiarities.  They  are  at  first  sug^ 
gested  by  the  accidenul  present  of  an  electrical  tube  from 
a  correspondent  in  London  ;  Franklin  and  his  friends  are 
insensibly  engaged  in  a  course  of  electrical  experiments )  ' 
the  results  are  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  the 
London  correspondent ;  sei^eral  important  discoveries  are 
made ;  and  at  length  there  arises  a  finished  and  ingenious 
•theory  of  electricity.  On  this  account  the  writings  of 
Franklin  possess  a  peculiar  charm.  They  excite  a-fa-*^ 
Tourable  disposition  and  a  friendly  intere^  in  the  reader. 
The  author  never  betrays  any  exertion,  nor  displays  an 
unwarrantable  partiality  for  his  own  speculations  ;  he  as- 
sumes no  superiority  over  his  readers,  nor  seeks  to  cfle*- 
vate  the  importance  of  his  conceptions,  by  the  adventitious 
laid  of  declamation,  or  rHetorical  flourishes.  He  exhibits 
no  false  zeal,  no  enthusiasm,  but  calnily  and  modestly 
-seeks  after  truth ;  and  if  he  fails  to  find  it,  has  no  desire 
to  impose  a  counterfeit  in  its  stead.  He  makes  a  familiar 
amusement  of  philosophical  speculation ;  and  while  the 
reader  thinks  he  has  before  him  an  ordinary  and  unstudied 
letter  to  a  friend,  he  is  insensibly  engaged  in  deep  disqui*- 
sitions  of  science,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  ingenious 
solutions  of  difficult  phenomena.  Of  Franklin's  more  pn^ 
vate  and  personal  character,  we  have  few  particulars ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  his  religious  principles  he  was 
■early,  aud  all  bis  life,  one  of  the  class  of  free-thinkers.' 

FRANKS.     Sec  FRANCK. 

FRANTZIU8  (Wolfoano),  a  Lutheran  divine,  was 
born  in  1564  at  Plaiven,  in  the  circle  of  Voightland,  and 
was  educated  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder.  He  then  removed 
to  Wittemberg,  where  in  1598,  be  was  appointed  professor 
of  history,  and  took  his  doctor*s  degree  in  divinity.  Three 
years  after,  he  was  invited  to  be  superintendant  at  Kems<>- 
perg,  and  remained  there  until  1605,  when  he  was  chosen 
divinity  professor  at  Wittemberg;  He  died  suddenly  in 
1668,  of  a  second  attack  of  apoplexy.  Artiong  his  nu- 
aiecous  works  are,  1.  *^  Syntagma  controversiarum  tbeolo« 

1  Life  prefixed  t9  hit  WorkB.— HotUn^t  Dtctiossf/.  Sec. 
H  2 
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gicarum.*^  2.  ^' Hiatoria  animaUum,*'  Francfart,  1671^ 
Ji2mo'j  but  the  first  edition  was  published  at  Wittcmbcr^y 
1616^  SvOy  uader  the  title  **  Historia  aniinalium  sacra.** 
Jt  was  afterwards  reprinted  often  with  iiBprovements,  the 
last  of  which  editions  appeared  at  Francfbrt,  1712,  4  vols. 
4to.  There  is  also  an  English  translation  of  the  original 
yfoAf  Lond.  1674,  Svo.  2r.  *^  Scbola  sacrificionnn  patri- 
archalium  sacra,  hoc  est,  assertio  satisfactionis  a  Domino 
nostro  J.  C.  pro  peccatis  totius  mundi  prssiitss,  in  sacritiK 
ciornm  veterum  typis  fundaiie,  et  recentibus  Arianis  ek 
Photinianb  oppositse/'  Wittemberg,  1654,  4to.  This  ba# 
been  soaieticnes  sold  in  two  parts ;  the  one  entitled 
^*  Scbola  sacrificioruro/'  and  the  other  *'  Assertk>  sati»£Mr- 
tionis/'  but  it  is  the  same  work.  4.  *<  Tractatt»  theolagik 
cus  de  interpretatione  scripturarum  maxime  iegitknsr, 
duabus  coustaiis  regulis,  a  Luthero  ad  papatus  ttomani-  de- 
structionem  in  versione  Bibliorum  Germanica  usitatis^  et 
IM  exemplis  elucidatus,'*  Wittemberg,  1634,  4io.  Of 
this  there  have  been  several  editions.  Frantzius  is  also  the 
atithor  of  various  dissertations  atidxiisputations-on  subjects 
of  theological  co=iuroversy. ' 

FIIAS8EN  (Claudius),  a  learned  Franciscan,  was  born 
at  Peronne  in  1620,  and  admitted  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
in  1662.  He  afterwards  taught  theology  in  his  convent, 
.was  elected  definitor-'gencralof  the  whole  Franciscan  order 
in  1682,  and  acquired  great  reputacioi)  by  hi»  wriiings, 
and  the  various  commissions  he  was  entrusted  witiK  He 
died  FeBmary  26,  1711,  at  Paris.  His  moot  esteemed 
works  are,  **A  System  of  Divinity,"  Paris,  1672,  4  vols.  foL; 
dissertations  on  the  Bible,  entitled  *^  Disquisitiones  Bib*- 
licse,^*  2  voIs..4to.;  the  best  edition  of  the  first  volume  i« 
that  of  Paris,  1711,  but  the  work  hat  been  much  enlarged, 
^nd  reprinted  at  Lucca,  1764,  2  volsr  folio.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  **  System  of  Philosophy,*^  whkh  has  gone  through 
several  editions^' 

FKAUNCE  (Abraham),  an  English  versifier  in  queen 
Elizabeth*^  time,  whose  works  are  still  an  object  of  some 
c;urio5ity,  was  educated  at  the  expence  of  sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney at  tSt.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  ..took  bis 
matter's  degree,  and  afterwards  went  to  Gray's- liiti,  where 
he  remained  till  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  tne  court  of  the 
Marches  io  Wales,  In  August  1590,  he  was  recommended 
by   Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  lord  treasurer  Burleigh, 

'  MoreH,««Le  Lang  Bib!,  Saor.  *  Moreri. 
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•«  ^  man  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  plrice  of  her 
wajesty^s  solicitor  in  that  court,  but  his  history  cannot 
be  traced  any  farther.  He  wrote,  I .  f *  The  Lamentations  - 
of  Amintas  for  the  death  of  Pbillis,  in  English  hexame-  . 
ters,*'  London,  1587,  4to.  2.  "The  countess  of  Pem- 
broke's Ivy-church  and  Emanuel,**  in  English  hexame- 
ters, London,  1591.  In  this  is  tncliided  a  iranslatioti  of 
Tasso's  Aminta.  At  the  end  of  the  Ivy-church  is  also  a 
translation  of  Virgil's  Alexis  into  English  hexameters,  verse 
for  verse,  which  he  calls  **  The  Lamentations  of  Corydon,^ 
&c.  Fraiince  also  translated  the  beginning  of  ^*  H«lio- 
dorus's  Etbiopics,''  Lond.  1^91,  8vo.  and  wrote  a  book 
with  the  title  of '"  The  Lawyer's  Logike,  exemplifying  the 
precepts  of  Logike  by  the  practice  of  the  Common  Lawe." 
Of  this  last,  as  well  as  of  his  *^  Sbeapheardes  Logike,''  a 
MS.,  an  account  is  giveuin  the  ^*  Bibliographer,"  and  a 
few  particulars  of  the  author's  other  writings  may  be  found 
in  our  authorities. ' 

FREART  (Roland),  sieur  dc  Chambrai,  under  which 
name  he  is  classed  in  some  biographical  works,  was  a 
learned  architect  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  native 
of  Chambrai.  He  was  connected  by  relationship,  as  well 
as  love  of  the  art,  wjth  Sublet  des  Noyers,  secretary  of 
state  and  superintendant  of  the  buildings  under  Louis  XIIL 
About  1640,  Freart  was  sent,  with  one  of  his  brothers,  to 
Italy,  on  an  important  mission  to  the  pope,  and  he  was 
also  ordered  to  collect  antiquities,  &c.  and  engage  the 
ablest  artists  to  reside  in  France.  Among  the  latter  he 
/brought  Poussin  to  Paris.  Freart  died  in  1676.  He  pub* 
lished  a  French  translation  of  Da  Vinci  on  painting,  Paris^ 
1651,  fol.  and  another  of  Palladio's  Architecture,  Paris, 
2650.  Of  this  a  fine  edition  was  printed  by  Nipolas  dii 
Bois  at  the  Hague  in  172i>,  with  engravings  by  Picart,  but 
he  has  strangely  divided  the  translator  into  two  persons, 
asserting  that  Freart  published  one  edition  of  Palladio,  and 
the  sieur  de  Chambrai  another.  But  the  work  by  which 
FjTftart  is  best  known  is  his  ^'  Parallele  de  I'architecture 
antique  avec  la  rooderne,"  Paris,  1650,  fol  reprinted  by 
Erard  in  1702.  Our  celebrated  countryman  Evelyn  trans-  - 
lated  this  work,  as  already  noticed  in  his  article  (vol.  XIIL 
p.  435).  It  was  much  admired  Lu  France,  and  is  still  in 
esteeai  with  artists. ' 

•  Pbilips*t  Theatran,  edit.  1800. -^Bibliographer,  ^1.  II.— Tanner .^^ War-     - 
Aoo'f  Hift  of  Poetry.— Todd'i  Life  of  Spenier;  p.  xw. 
<  Morerif  ippeadix,  toU  X»— Bios*  UniTersellt  in  «rt«  Chambrai* 
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FREDEGARIUS,  called  the  scholastic,  the  earliest 
French  historian  except  Gregory  of  Tours,  flourished  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  was  living  in  658,  By  order  of 
Childebrand,  brother  of  Charles  Martel,  he  wrote  a  chro- 
nicle, winch  extends  as  far  as  the  year  64 1  •  His  style  is 
barbarous,  his  arrangement  defective,  and  his  whole  nar*' 
rative  too  concise  and  rapid,  but  he  is  the  only  original 
Jaistorian  of  a  part  of  that  period.  His  (Chronicle  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Collection  of  French  historians,  published  by 
Duchesne  and  Bouquet.  ^  ^ 

FREDERIC  n.  stirnamed  the  Great,  the  third  king  of 
Prussia,  son  of  Frederic  William  I.  was  born  Jan.  24,  1712, 
and  educated  in  some  measure  in  adversity ;  for  when  he 
began   to  grow  up,  and   discovered   talents  for  poetry^ 
music,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general,  bis  father,  fearing  lest 
this  taste  should  seduce  him  from  studies  more  necessary 
to  him  as  a  king,  opposed  his  inclinations,  and  treated 
him   with  considerable    harshness.     In    1730,    when   the 
prince  was  eighteen,  this  disagreement  broke  out;   he 
endeavoured  to  escape,  was  discovered,  and  thrown  into 
prison^  and  Kat,  a  young  officer  who  was  to  have  attended 
his  flight,  was  executed  before  his  eyes.     His  marriage  in 
1733,  with  the  princess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttet,  re- 
stored at  least  apparent  harmony  in  the  family.     But  in 
bis  forced  retirement,  young  Frederic  had  eagerly  culti- 
vated his.  favourite  sciences,  which  continued  to  divert  his 
cares  in  the  most  stormy  and  anxious  periods  of  his  life« 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  May  1740,  and  almost  imme- 
diately displayed  his  ambitious  and  military  dispositions, 
by  demanding  Silesia  from  Maria  Theresa,  heiress  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  in  his  Austrian  and   Hungarian  do- 
minions, and  pursuing  bis  claim  by  force  of  arms.     The 
emperor  died  October  20,  1740,  and  Lower  Silesia  bad 
submitted  lo  Frederic  in  November   1741.     France  step- 
ped forward  to  support  bis  pretensions ;  but  in  June  1742, 
be  had  signed  a  treaty  at  Breslaw,  with  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, which  left  him  in  possession  of  Silesia  and  the  county 
of  Glatz.     In  the  spring  of  1744,  either  suspecting  that 
the  treaty  of  Breslaw  would  be  broken,  or  moved  again 
by  ambition,  he  took  arms  under  pretence  of  supporting 
the  election  of  the  emperor  Charles  VII.  and  declared  war 
against  Maria  Theresa,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  that 

^  Moreri.-'Suu  ODomsitlcoD. 
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prince.  Thenar  was  continued  with  various  success,  but 
on  the  whole  very  gloriously  for  Frederic,  till  the  latter 
end  of  1745.  It  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  signed  at 
Dresden  on  Christmas  day,  by  which  the  court  of  Vienna 
left  htm  in  possession  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia  (except- 
ing some  districts,  and  the  whole-county  of  Gtatz)  on  con« 
dition  that  he  should  acknowledge  Francis  I.  of  Lorraine 
as  emperor.. 

In  1755,  the  contest  between  England  and  France,  con« 
cerniog  their  American  possessions,  led  those  powers  to 
seek  allios.  England  made  alliance  with  Prussia,  and 
France  with  Austria.  The  boldness  and  decision  of  Fre- 
derick's character  were  now  remarkably  displayed.  Sus- 
pecting a  design  against  him  among  the  continental  pow- 
ers, and  having  even  gained  intelligence  of  a  secret  treaty^ 
in  which  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  con* 
cerned,  he  published  a  strong  manifesto,  and  marched  at 
once  with  a  powerful  army  into  Saxony.  But.  the  states 
of  the  Empire,  not  satisfied  with  the  reasons  be  alleged, 
declared  war  against  him,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace.  In  1757,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  contend  at 
once  with  Russia,  the  German  empire,  the  house  of 
Austria,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  France.  Tiie  numerous 
armies  of  his  enemies  overran  his  whole  dominions ;  yet  his 
activity  and  courage  were  ready  in  every  quarter  to  give 
them  battle.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Russians,  had 
gained  a  battle  against  the  Austrians,  and  had  lost  another 
in  Bohemia,  by  the  18th  of  June,  1757.  But  on  the  5th 
of  November  the  same  year,  he  met  the  Austrians  and  the 
French  at  Rosbach,  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  and  re- 

{ mired  his  former  losses  by  a  signal  victory.  His  genius  . 
lad  invented  a  new  species  of  military  exercise,  and  his 
enemies  probably  owed  their  defeat  to  their  imperfect  at- 
tempts to  imitate  what  his  soldiers  bad  completely  learned. 
Within  a  month  he  bad  gained  another  victory  over  th^ 
Austrians  near  Breslaw,  in  consequence  of  which  be  took 
that  city,  with  1 5,000  prisoners,  and  recovered  all  Silesia. 
Throughout  the  war^  with  an  ability  almost  incredible,  he 
gained  so  many  advantages,  and  recovered  with  such 
promptitude  the  losses  he  sustained^  that  the  prodigious 
force  combined  against  him  was  rendered  ineffectual.  Peace. 
was  at  length  concluded,  Feb.  15,  1763,  When  the  pos- 
session of  Silesia  was  confirmed  to  him,  and  he,  on  his 
pert,  promised  bis  sufirage  to  the  election  of  Josepfa|  son 
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of  the  emperor,  as'  king  of  the  Romans*    This  was  the 
most  splendid  military  period  of  His  life. 

The  year  1772  was  remarkable  for  givtng.a  proof  of  the 
insecurity  of  a  small  country  situated  between  powerful 
neighbours,  in  the  seizure  of  cotlsidcrable  territories  be- 
longrtng  to  Poland,  of  which  the  king  of  Prussia  had  his  ~ 
share  with  Austria  and  Russia.    The  remainder  of  his 
reigt),  with  very  little  exception,  was  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace  ;  and  his  attention  was  diligently  employed  to  give 
bis  subjects  every  advantage,  consistent  with  a  despotic 
gOTeroment,  of  just  laws,  improving  commerce,  and  the 
cqltivation  of  the  arts.     Whatever  were  his  errors  in  opinion 
or  practice,  which  were  both  of  the  worst  kind,  or  bis 
offences  against  other  powers,  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
attachment  of  his  subjects,  by  exemplary  beneficence,  and 
many  truly  royal  virtues,   mixed,  however,  with  acts  of 
extraordinary  caprice  and  cruelty.     He  died  August  17,, 
)786,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Frederic,  like  Csesar,  united  the  talents  of  a  writer  with 
those  of  a  warrior.     He  wrote  in  French,  and  was  a  to- 
lerable poet;  but  his  abilities  are  more  displayed  in  history. 
His  poem  on  the  art  of  war  is,  however,  valuable,,  both 
from  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  traits  of 
genius  it  displays.     His  works  compose  altogether  nine- 
teen volumes,  8vo.     His  poetical  compositions,  which,  ex- 
cepting his  poem  on  the  Art  of  War,  consist  chiefly  of 
odes  aqd  epistles,  passed  through  many  editions  under  the 
title  of  "  Oeqvres  melees  du  Philosophe  de  Sans  Souci." 
But  all  th^  works  published  in  his  lile,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  were  collected  in  four  vols.  8vo,  in  1790,  under  the 
title  of  "  Oeuvres  primitives  de  Frederic  II.  Roi  de  Prusse, 
pu  collection  desouv rages  quUl  publia  pendant  son  regne.^' 
Of  this  publication,  the  first  volume  contains  bis  ^*  Anti<« 
Machiavei;   milit;iry  instructions  for  tho.  general  of  hia 
army;  ^nd  ^h  co.rrespondence  with  M.  de  la  Motte  Fou- 
qu^t.*'    The  second,  his  **  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
denburgh.^*     In  the  third  volume  are  his  poems;  and  in 
the  fourth,  a  varie^  of  pieces  in   prose,  ph^osopbical, 
moral,  historical,  critical,  and  literary ;  particularly  ^^  Re- 
flections on  the  military  talents  and  character  of  Charles^ 
XII.  king  of  Sweden;  a  discourse  on  war  ;  letters  on  edu-r 
cation,  and  on  the  love  of  our  country ;  and  a  discourse  on 
German  literature."   His  posthumous  works  had  been  pub- 
lished 8^1  earlier.    They  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1788,  in 
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IS  vok.  8to.  Tbe^two  first  of  these  oontain  the  ^*  History 
of  his  owu  Time,  to  the  year  1745."  The  third  and  fourtb, 
bis  ♦*  History  of  the  Sevea  Years*  War."  The  fifth  con- 
tains ^^  Memoirs  from  the  Peace  of  Hubertsbourg  in  1763, 
to  the  Partition  of  Poland  in  1775.*'  The  sixth  is  filled 
with  miscellaneous  matter,  particularly  ^'  Considerations 
on  the  present  state  of  the  political  powers  of  Europe,'* 
and  ^*  an  Essay  on  Forms  of  Government,  and  on  the 
duties  of  Sovereigns."  The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes 
contain  poetical  pieces,  and  some  letters  to  Jordan  and- 
Voltaire.  The  remaining  seven  volumes  continue  bis  cor- 
respondence, including  letters  to  and  from  Fontenelle, 
Kollin,  Voltaire,"  D'Argens,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  and 
others.  Of  thqe  productions  many  are  valuable,  more 
especially  his  ♦*  History  of  his  own  Times,"  where,  how- 
ever, be  b  more  impartial  in  his  accounts  of  his  campaigns, 
than  in  assigning  the  motives  for  bis  wars,  or  estimating 
the  merits  of  his  antagonists. 

His  ^  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg^^  are  dis- 
tinguished by  his  correctness  in  facts,  the  liveliness  of  his 
portraits,  the  justnes#of  his  reflections,  and  the  vigour  of 
bis  style.     The  "  Frederician  Code"  displays  him  in  the 
light  of  an  able  legislator,  copying  the  Roman  law,  but  - 
adapting  it  with  skill  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
his  own  dominions.     In  his  lighter  productions  he  was  an 
ioiiutor  of  Voltaire,  whose  friendship  he  long  cultivated, 
and  whose  irreligious  opinions  unhappily  be  too  completely 
imbibed.    The  activity  of  his  mind  was  easily  discerned  ia 
the  viviicity  of  his  eyes  and  countenance :  and  he  was  one 
of  those  extraordinary  men  who  by  an  adroit  and  regular 
partition  of  their  time,  accompanied  with  strong  spirits  and 
perseverance^  can  pursue  a  variety  of  occupations  which 
common   mortals    must    contemplate   with  astonishment* 
Had  be  not  been  a  king,  be  would  in  any  situation  have 
been  a  very  distinguished  man:  being  a  king,  he  dis- 
played those  talents  which  usually  require  tlie  retirement 
of  private  life  for  their  cultivation,  in  a  degree  of  etcel- 
lenoe  wbjcb  his  situation  and  mode  of  life  rendered  not 
less  extraordinary  than  thqse  qualities  which  be  possessed 
in  the  highest  perfection. 

As  all  particulars  respecting  a  man  so  eminent  are  ob- 
jects of  attention,  we  shall  subjoin  the  account  of  bis  ba*f 
bitual  mode  of  life,  as  it  is  given  by  the  best  authorities* 
His  dress  was  plain  in  the  extremei  and  always  military  ^ 
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a  few  minutes  earfy  in  tbe  morning  served  him  to  arranire 
Uy  tml  it  was  nerer  altered  in  the  day ;  boots  aKvays  madQ 

•  part  of  it.  Every,  moment,  from  five  o*clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  ten  at  nigrbt,  bad  its  regular  allotment.     His  first 
employment  when  he  arose,  was  to  peruse  all  the  papers 
that  were  addressed  to  him  from  all  paru  of  his  dommions^ 
the  lowest  of  his  subjects  being  allowed  to  write  to  him, 
and  certain  of  an  answer.     Every  proposal  was  to  be  made, 
and  every  favour  to  be  asked  in  writing;  and  a  single  word 
written  with  a  pencil  in  the  margin,  informed  bis  secfe- 
taries  what  answer  to  return.     This  expeditious  method, 
excluding  all  verbal  discussion,  saved  abundance  of  time, 
and  enabled  the  king  so  well  to  weigh  his  favours,  that  he 
was  seldom  deceived  by  his  ministers,  and  seldom  assented 
or  denied  improperly.     About  eleven  o^clock  the  king  ap- 
peared in  his  garden,  and  reviewed  his  regiment  of  guards, 
which  was  done  at  the  same  hour  by  all  the  colonels  in  his 
provinces.     At  twelve  precisely,  he  dined ;  and   usually 
invited  eight  or  nine  officers.    At  table  be  discarded  all 
etiquettle,  in  hopes  of  making  conversation  free  and  equal ; 
but,  though  his  own  bons-mots  and  liveliness  offered  all  the 
encouragement  in  his  power,  this  is  an  advantage  that  an 
absolute  monarch  cannot  easily  obtain.     Two  hours  after 
dinner  Frederic  retired  to  his  study,  where  he  amused  him- 
self in  composing  verse  or  prose,  or  in  the  cultivation  of 
some  branch  of  literature.     At  seven  commenced  a  private 
concert,  in  which  he  played  upon  the  flute  with  the  skill 
of  a  professor;  and  frequently  bad  pieces  rehearsed  which 
he  had  composed  himself.     The  concert  was  followed  by  a 
supper,  to  which  few  were  admitted  except  literary  men 
and  philosophers;  and   the  topics   of  conversation  were 
suited  to  such  a  party.     As  he  sacrificed  many  of  his  own 
gratifications  to  the  duties  of  royalty,  he  exacted  a  severe 
account  from  officers,  and  all  who  held  any  places  under 
bim.     But  in  many  things  he  was  indulgent,  and  particu- 
larly held  all  calumny  in  so  much  contempt,  that  he  suf« 
fered  some  of  the  most  scurrilous  writers  to  vent  their 
malice  with  impunity.     ^  It  is  my  business,'^  said  he,  '*  to 
dio  the  duties  of  my  statioQ,  and  to  let  malevolence  say 
what  it  will.*'  * 

•  FREGOSO,  or  FULGOSO  (Baptist),  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Fregoso,  was  the  son  of  Peter  Fregoso,  who  was 
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ctected  doge  of  Genoa  in  1450^  and  arriTed  himself  at 
that  honour  in  Nov.  147S.  His  arbitrary  conduct,  hovr* 
ever,  assisted  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  uncle  Paul, 
archbisbop  of  Genoa,  who  procuted  him  to  be  deposed  in 
.  1483,  and  himself  to  be  elected  in  his  stead.  Baptist  was 
then  banished  to  Tregut.  When  he  died  is  not  known* 
He  amused  hhnself  in  his  exile  by  writing  various  works^ 
among  which  was  a  collection  of  ^  Memorable  Actions 
and  Sayings/*  addressed  to  Jiii  son  Peter,  and  contain- 
ing some  particulars  of  his  own  life.  Vossius  has  im^ 
properly  classed  him  among  Latin  historians,  on  account 
of  this  work,  which  was  written  in  Italian,  but  he  had  pro- 
bably seen  only  Ghil!ni*s  translation,  published  under  the 
title  ^*  Batista;  Fulgosi  de  dictis  factisque  memorabilibus 
collectanea  a  Camillo  Ghilino  Latina  facta,  libri  novem,** 
Milan,  1508,  fol.  and  often  reprinted  at  Paris,  Basil,  Ant«> 
werp,  &c.  in  8vo.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Pari^ 
1578,  and  1585,  8vo,  which  have  additions  by  Gail  lard. 
Fregoso  also  wrote  "  La  vita  di  Martino  V."  pope,  but  it 
does  nut  appear  whether  it  was  published ;  and  '^  De  Foe- 
minis  qusD  cioctrina  excelluerunt,*'  which  appears  to  have 
been  taken  from  his  '*  Dicta,"  and  inserted  in  a  collectioA 
respecting  learned  ladies  by  Ravistus  Textor,  Paris,  1521, 
fol.  The  only  remaining  publication  of  his  was  a  treatise 
against  love,  entitled  *'  Anteros.**  This  is  one  of  the 
e.'!rltest  printed  books,  bearing  date  Milan,  1496,  accord- 
ing to  Clement,  butNiceron  says  1469. ' 

FREHER  (Marquard),  a  German,  was  descended  from 
a  learned  family,  and  bom  at  Augsburg,  July  26,  1565. 
He  went  into  Fran-^e  very  young,  to  study  the  civil  law 
nnder  Cujacius  ;  yet  paid  so  much  attention  to  history  and 
criticism,  that  be  became  eminent  in  both.  When  he  was* 
scarcely  three  and  twenty,  he  was  chosen  among  the  coun- 
sellors of  Casimir,  prince  of  Palatine,  and  the  year  after 
made  professor  of  law  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  lived  in 
friendship  with  Leundavius,  Sylbargius,  Opsop^us,  the 
youager  Douza,  and  other  learned  men  of  his  time.  Some 
Urtle  time  after,  he  resigned  his  professor's  chair,  and  was 
taken  into  the  most' important  employments  by  the  elector 
Frederic  IV.  This  prince  made  him  yice-president  of  his 
eourt,  and  sent  him  in  quality  of  ambassador  lo  several 
{>laces.    In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  he  never  inter<R 

^  NioeroD,  toL  \X  tod  X<-^!emeQt  Bibl  Coriea»e. 
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mitted  his  usual  method  of  studying ;  and  wrote  a  great 
many  works  upon  criticism,  law,  and  history,  the  history 
of  his  own  country  in  particular.  When  we  view  the  cau- 
logue  of  them  given  by  Melchior  Adam,  we  are  ready  to 
imagine  that  he  must  have  lived  a  very  long  life,  and 
hardly  have  done  any  thing  but  write  books ;  yet  he  died 
in  his  forty-ninth  year,  May  13,  1614.  Douza  says  that 
he  seems  to  have  been  born  for  the  advancement  of  polite 
literature :  and  Thuanus  acknowledges  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  bis  equal  in  all  Germany.  Casaubon  calls 
bim  a  man  of  profound  and  universal  knowledge ;  and 
Scioppius  says  that  he  joined  great  acuteness  to  an  incre-* 
dible  depth  of  learning.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly skilled  in  coins,  medals,  statues,  antiques  of  all 
sorts,  and  could  paint  very  well  His  moral  qualities  are 
described  as  not  inferior  to  his  intellectual ;  so  that  Mel* 
chioi^  Adam  seems  justly  to  have  lamented,  that  a  man  who 
deserved  so  much  to  be  immortal,  should  have  died  so 
foon.  His  principal  works  are,  1 .  **  Origines  Palatine,** 
fol.  2.  **  De  Inquisitionis  processu,*'  1679,  4to.  3.  ^  De 
re  monetaria  veterum  Romanorum,  &c.'*  Leyden,  1605, 
4to,  inserted  by  Grsevius  in  vol.  II.  of  his  Roman  Anti« 
quities.  4.  **  Rerum  Bohemicarum  scriptores,*'  Hanau, 
1602,  fol.  5.  *^  Rerum  Germanicarum  scriptores,"  fol. 
3  vols.  1600 — 1611,  reprinted  in  1717.  6.  ^^  Corpus  his-* 
tori«  FrancicB,"  fol.  &c. 

Paul  Freher,  author  of  the  very  useful  "Theatrum 
Virorum  eruditione  singular!  clarorum,*'  Norib.  1688,  2 
¥ols.  fol.  was  of  this/amily.  Of  him  we  have  no  account^ 
except  that  he  was  a  physician  of  Noriberg,  where  he  was 
born  in  161 1,  and  died  in  1682.  The  work  was  prepared 
for  the  press  by  a  nephew.  ^ 

FREIGIUS,  or  FREY  (John  Thomas),  a  German,  who 
acquired  great  reputation  by  bis  learned  labours,  was  born 
at  Friburg  in  the  16th  century;  his  father  being  a  hus- 
bandman, who  lived  near  Basil.  He  studied  the  law  in 
his  native  country  un^er  ^asius,  and  had  likewise  Henry 
Glarean  and  Peter  Ramus  for  his  masters.  He  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  principles  and  method  of  Ramus.  He  first 
taught  at  Friburg,  and  afterwards  at  Basil;  but,  finding 
himself  not  favoured  by  fortune,  be  was  going  ^o  disengage 

*  Moreri    fo  Marqoard. — Melchior  Adam.-'Freheri  Thcatruiii.--Nicer(Hi, 
ToU  XX1«— Baillet,  J  u^neDS  dei  SaTiAf • 
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4itmtelf  froiA  tbe  rapoblic  of  letters,  and  fo  turn  peasant. 
While  he  was  meditating  upon  this  plan,  the  senate  of  Na- 
Temberg,  at  the  desire  of  Jerom  Wolfius,  offered  hioi  the 
rectorship  of  the  new  college  at  Altorf ;  of  which  place  he 
took  possession  in  November  1575.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  it  with  great  zeal,  explaining  the  historians,  poets, 
Justinian's  institutes,  &c.  He  returned  to  Basil,  flnd  died 
there  of  the  plague  in  1583,  which  disorder  had  a  little 
before  deprived  him  of  a  very  promising  son  and  two 
daughters.  One  of  the  latter  was,  it  seems,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary young  lady  ;  for,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  dedica« 
tion  to  his  elegies,  or  ^'  Liber  Tristium,*'  though  scarce 
twelve  years  old,  she  had  yet  made  such  a  progress  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  and  the  rudiments  of  other . 
sciences,  that  she  could  translate  out  of  her  mother  tongue 
into  Latin, .  decline  and  conjugate  Greek,  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Hebrew,  and  scan  verses  :  she  understood  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  in  arithmetic,  could  sing  by  note, 
and  play  on  the  lute.  And  lest  his  reader  should  conclude 
from  hence,  that  she  had  none  of  those  qualities  which 
jnake  her  sex  useful  as  well  as  accomplished,  he  calls  her 
in  the  same  place,  '^  Oeconomise  mess  fidelem  administraoi 
et  dispensatricem,"  that  is,  a  very  notable  housewife. 

Freigius  published  a  great  number  of  books  ;  among  the 
rest,  **  Qusstiones  Geometrical  et  ^tereomeuicie  ;*'  a  sup- 
plement to  the  history  of  Paulus  iBmilius  and  Ferron,  as 
far  as  the  year  1696.  ^^  Logica  Consultorum :"  a  Latin 
translation  of  Frobisfaer's  voyages,  and  of  the  African  wars, 
in  which  Dou  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  lost  his  life* 
**  Ciceronis  Orationes  perpetuis  notis  logicis,  aritbme- 
ticis,  ethicis,  politicis,  historicis,  illustrate,"  3  vols.  3vos 
at  Basil,    1583.* 

FREIND  (John),  a  learned  English  physician,  was  borm 
in  1675,  at  Croton  in  Northamptonshire,  of  which  parish 
his  father,  William  Freind,  a  man  of  great  learning,  piety, 
and  integrity,  was  rector,  and  where  be  died  in  1663,  He 
was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  with  his  elder,  brother 
Robert,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Busby.  He  was  thence  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  1690,  over  which  Dr.  Aldricb  at  that  time  presided; 
and  under  his  auspices  undertook,  in  conjunctron  with 
another  young  man,  Mr.  Foulkes,  to  publish  an  edition  of 
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JEtchineS)  and  Demosthenes^  *  <<  de  Corona,"^  vihtth  wis 
well  received,  and  has  since  been  reprinted.  Abont  the 
same  time  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  revise  the  Delpbim 
edition  of  Ovid*^  Metamorphoses^  reprinted  in  8vo,  at 
Oxford,  in  1696,  which  X)t.  Bentley  has  severely  criticised. 
.Mr.  Fteind  was  director  of  Mr.  Boyle's  studies,  and  wrote 
the  Examination  of  Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertation  on^.£sop, 
which  may  acc6nnt  for  that,  great  critic^s  speaking  more 
disrespectfully  of  his  talents  than  justice  required. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  employed  in  reading  the  poeti, 
orators,  and  historians  of  antiquity,  by  which  he  bad  made 
himself  a  perfect  master  in  the  Greek  language,  and  had 
acquired  a  great  facility  of  writing  elegant  Latin,  in  verse 
as  well  as  prose.  He  now  began  to  apply  himself  to  phy* 
sic;  and  his  first  care,  as  we  are  told,  was  to  digrest 
thoroBghly  the  true  and  rational  principled  of  natural  phi* 
losopby,  chemistry,  and  anatomy,  to  which  he  added  a 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics.  The  first 
public  specimen  that  he  gave  of  his  abilities  in  the  way  of 
his  profession  was  in  1699,  when  he  wroteaJetter  to  Dr. 
(afterwards  sir)  HansSloane,  concerning  an  hydrocephalus, 
or  watery  head;  and,  in  1701,  another  letter  in  Latin  to 
the  same  gentleman,  **  De  Spasmi  rarioris  Histoiia,'*  or 
-concerning  some  extraordinary  cases  of  persons  .afflicted 
with  convulsions  in  Oxfordshire,  which  at  that  time  made 
a  very  great  noise,  and  might  probably  have  been  magnt- 
iied  into  something  supernatural,  if  our  author  had  not 
taken  great  pains  to  set  them  in  a  true  light.  It  seems  a 
Jittle  strange  that  these  letters  should  not  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  collection  of  his  medical 
works ;  they  may  be  found,  however,  in  the  "  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,"  the  former  being  No.  256,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1699,  the  latter  No.  270,  for  March  and  April, 
1701.  Mr.  Freind  proceeded  M.A.  in  April  1701,  and 
B.  M.  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Being  now  well  known  and  distinguished,  Freind  began 
to  meditate  Jarger  works.  He  observed  that  Sanctorius, 
Borelli,  and  Baglivi,  in  Italy,  and  Pitcaime  and  Keil  here 
at  home,  had  introduced  a  new  and  more  certain  method 
of  investigating  medical  truths  than  had  been  formerly 
known ;  and  he  resolved  to  apply  this  way  of  reasoning, 
in  'Order  to  set  a  certain  subject  of  great  importance,  of 
daily  use,  and  general  concern,  about  which  the  learned 
have  always  b^en  divided,  in  such  a  light  as  might  put  an 
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end  %o  dispnteft.  Tbit  be  did  bj  p«blisbing^  in  na3t 
*^  Etnn[ieiK>logia :  in  qua  fluxtts  muliebris  menstrui  pbao* 
nomena,  periodic  vitia,  cum  flftedeodi  methodo,  ad  rmtionei 
mecbanicas  euguntu r/'  Svo.  Tbia  work,  wbipb  is  fouwied 
ou  the  priociples  of  tbe  mecbanlc  sect  of  pbysiciaos,  wbe 
tben  flourUbed  under  the  auspices  of  Baglivi  and  otben^ 
though  at  first  it  nciet  some  opposition,  and  was  then  and 
alierwards  animadverted  upon  by  several  writers,  bas  aU 
ways  been  reckoned  an  excellent  performance ;  and  iS|  aa  - 
all  our  author's  writings  are,  admirable  for  the  beat^ty  of 
its  style,  tbe  elegant  disposition  of  its  parts,  its  wonderfujl 
succinctness,  and,  at  tbe  s^me  time  perspicuity,  and  for 
tbe  happy  coiicurrence  of  learning  sind  penetration  visiUe 
through  the  whole. 

In  1 704  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford ; 
and,  tbe  year  after,  attended  tbe  earl  of  P^erborongb  in 
bis  Spanish  expedition,  as  physician  to  tbe  army  there,  ia 
whicli  post  he  continued  near  two  years.  From  thence  be 
made  tbe  tour  of  luly,  and  went  to  Rome,  aa  well  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  tbe  antiquities  of  that  city,  as  for,  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  and  conversing  with  Baglivi  and  Lan* 
cisi,  physicians  tben  in  tbe  zenith  of  their  reputatioa*  On 
bis  return  to  England  in  1707,  be  fbu&d  the  character  of 
bis  patron  very  rudely  treated  ;  and,  from  a  spirit  of  gra* 
titude,  published  a  ({efence  of  bim,  entitled  ^^  An  Account 
of  tbe  earl  of  Peterborough's  Conduct  in  Spain,  chiefiy 
aiuce  the  raising  tbe  siege  of  Barcelona,  1706  ;''  to  which 
is  added,  *^  The .  Campaign  of  Valencia.  With  original 
papers,  1707,"  8vo.  Tb^  piece,  relating  to  party-mat<- 
ters,  made  a  great  noise,  some  loudly  commending,  others 
as  loudly  condemning  it ;  so  that  a  third  editioo  of  it  was 
published  in  1708. 

In  1707  he  was  created  doctor  of  physic  by  diploma. 
In  1709  he  published  his  '*  Prselectiones  Cbymicss:  in 
qnibus  omnes  fere  operationes  chymicsB  ad  vera  principia 
et  ipsius  naturse  leges  rediguntur ;  anno  1704,  Oxonii,  in 
Musseo  Ashmoleano  habitse.''  These  lectures  are  dedi* 
cated  to  sir  Isaac  Newtoh,  and  are  nine  in  number,  besides 
three  tables.  They  were  atucked  by  the  German  philo* 
gophers,,  who  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  new  principles ; 
and  therefore  tbe  authors  of  ^*  Acu  Eruditorum,"  in  17 10, 
prefixed  to  their  account  of  them  a  censure,  in  which  they 
treated  the  princi|)les  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  as  fig- 
ments, and  the .  method  of  arguing  made  use  of  in  these 
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lecfiiros  as  absurd ;  becaos^,  in  tbeir  opinion,  it  t^nde^ 
to  recall  occult  qualities  in  philosophy.  To  this  groundless 
charge  an  answer  was  given  bj  Freind,  which  was  published 
in  Latin,  in  the  *^  Pbitosoj^ical  Transactions/*  and  added^ 
by  way  of  appendix,  to  the  second  edition  of  the  *•  Prae- 
lecUoflies  Chymicse.**  Both  the  answer  and  the  book  have 
been  translated,  and  printed  together  in  English. 

fn  1711  Dr.  Freind  was  elected  a  noember  of  the  royal 
flDciety,  and  the  same  year  attended  the  duke  of  Ormond 
into  Flanders,  as  his  physician.  He  resided  mostly  after 
bis  return,  at  London,  and  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the 
cares  of  his  profession^.  In  1719  he  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  the  same  year  published 
the  first  and  third  books  of  ^<  Hippocrates  de  morbis  popu- 
laribus,'"  to  which  he  added,  a  *^  Commentary  upon  Fe- 
vers,"  divided  into  nine  short  dissertations.  This  very 
learned  work  was  indecently  attacked  by  Dr.  Woodward, 
professor  of  physic  in  Gresham  college,  in  his  **  State  of 
Physic  and  of  Disease^^  with  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  late  increase  of  them,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
Small-pox,  &c.  1718,"  8vo:  and  here  was  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  dispute,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  acri-^ 
mony^  an8  violence  on  both  sides.  Parties  were  formed 
under  these  leaders,  and  several  pamphlets  were  written. 
Freind  supported  his  opinion  ^^  concerning  the  advantage 
of  purging  in  the  second  fever  of  the  confluent  kind  of 
snuUi-pox^*  (for  it  was  on  this  single  point  that  the  dispute 
chiefly  turned)  in  a  Latin  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Mead 
in  1719,  and  since  printed  among  bis  works.  He  was 
likewise  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
^  A  Letter  to  the  learned  Dr.  Woodward,  by  Dr.  Byfield,** 
in  1719,  in  which  Woodward  is  rallied  with  great  spirit 
and  address ;  for  Freind  made  no  serious  answer  to  Wood- 
ward's book,  but  contented  himself  with  ridiculing  bis  an- 
tagonist under  the  name  of  a  celebrated  empyric.   In  1717 

*  Id  1713  Dr.  Freind  wm  probably  I  ain  told  it  very  abl^  ia  bis  profettioD. 

in  Ireland,  where  ibc  duke  of  Shrews-  1  am  quite  ignorant  where  he  de»igus 

bury, was  then  k>rd  lieotenant,  and  had,  to  reside,  or  what  be  intends  to  do,  not 

it  would  appear^  applied  to  lord  Bo-  baring  tbete  sereral  niooUis  had  any 

lingbroke  in  his  behalf.     His  lordship  conversation  with  hiniy  but  1  hear  he 

•ays  f n  his  nnswer,  dated  Dec   3  of  is  gone  to  attend  yoUr  grace.     When  1 

tbai  year,  <*  Aay  to  Dr.  Freind,  1  have  -  bearagahi  tbai  it  is  your  grace's  plea* 

known  him  long,  aud  cannot  be  witl^  sure  1  should  do  so,   I   will  nut  fail 

out  some  pariiality  for  him,  since  be  to  speak  to  the  queen  in  the  manner 

was  of  Christ  Church.     Hb  has  cxceU'  foo  direct     I  am,Stc.  Bolincskokb.* 

kut  paru»  is  a  tborougb  scbolar,  and  .  «»Boyngbrol|«'t  Utters,  by  Parke.    . 
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k^  read  tb^  Oulstoniao  lectcire  in  jtbe  coUega  of  pby$ic^^ns^ 
and»  in  1720,  spoke  the  Harveian  pratjipOi  which  wa$  >f- 
/  (terwiirds  published.    In  1722  he  was  fslected  iQtp  parlii^ 
iQeut  for  Launceston  in  Cornwall ;  and  acting  in  his  pp^^ 
tion  as  a  senator  with  that  warmth  and  freedopi  which  w^f 
iuttural  to  him^  be  distinguished  himself  by  pome  ^blf 
speecbes  against  measures  which  be  disapproved*     H^  wm 
supposed  to  have  a  band  in  Atterbury's  plo^  as  i|t  w^ 
^hen  called)  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stufirt  faipoily ;  ^nd, 
paving  be^n  abo  one  of  tbe  speakers  io  favour  of  Atter*- 
bory,  thJ9  drew  uppn  bitn  so  much  res^tment,  that  i\^ 
Habeas  Corpus  act  being  at  that  time  susp^oded^  he  wa^ 
March  15,  1722-3)   committed  to  the  Tower.     He  con- 
tinued a  prisoner  tb^re  till  Jun6  ^1,  when  be  was  admitt^ 
ltd  bail,  his  sureties  being  Dn  Mead,  Dr.  Hulse,  Dr.  I^vef^ 
*    and  Dr.  Hale ;  and  afteryvards,   in  November,  was  d.i««> 
charged  from  his  recognizance.  '  Dr.  Mead's  princely  cva<- 
duct  on  this  occasion  must  not  be  forgotten*     W^en  ^U^4 
to  attend  «ir  Robert  Walpole  in  siclf^ness,  he  refused  t^ 
prescribe  until  Dr.  Freind  was  set  at  liberty,  and  after- 
wards presented  Dr.  Froind  with  $000  guineas^  which  he 
bad  received  in  fees  from  his  (Dr.  Freind's)  patients. 
'   Tbe  leiaure  afiorded  him  by  this  confinement  wa^  not  sp 
mucir  disturbed  by  uneasy  thoughts  and  apprehensioofi 
biit  that  be  could  employ  himself  in  a  manner  suitable  tp 
bis  abilities  and  profession ;  aod  accordingly  be  wrotp 
another  letter  in  Latin  to  Dr.  Mead,  *^  concerning  some 
particular  kind  of  Small-pox.'V  Here  also  he  laid  the  plan 
of  his  bkst  and  most  elaborate  work,  ^^  The  History  of 
Physic,  from  the  dmo  of  Galen  to  the  beginning  of  (h^ 
afxte^nth  ceptiiry,  chiefly  with  regard  to  practice :  in  ii^ 
^liscourse  written  to  Dr.  Mead.''    The  first  pact  wa^  pulr« 
lished  in  1725;  the  second,  tbe  year  following.   Tbis  vork, 
thoi^  jjUsUy  deeoxed  a  m^terly  performance^  both  for 
fifeand  elegance,  did  not^scap^  censure;  byt  was  ani«- 
madvected  Jipon  bo^hat  home  and  abroad;  at  home  by  fliir 
Clift<m  ^intripghMPy   in  an  anonymous  tract,  ^^  Ob«(o^<P 
vatioil^  W  Pr.  Freind's  History  of  Physic,  &c."  1726,  and 
by  J^n  ,1*0  Cierc  in  the  *^  fi^biUotheque  Ancienjie  et  j\JQr 
cbBrne^*'  ibvl  it^  reptHatioo  suffered  very  lit^e  by  either. 

Soon  aftiHT^be  obtaiivsd  )iis  liberty  he  was  ipad^  physician 
to  tbe  prince  of  Walep ;  apd,  on  that  prince's  accession  to 
the  throne  as  George  JL  became  {Aysician  tp  the  queen* 
■rbo  bqpovred  hispi  wifb  ft  /Blbar#  of  b^  coa§(IPOC$  an4 

VOI.XY.  I 
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esteem.  Very  early  in  1727-8,  bishop  Atterbtny  a<K- 
dressed  to  Dr.  Freiiid  his  celebrated  ^  Letter  on  the  Cha« 
racter  of  Japis,*'  of  whom  he  justly  considered  this  learned 
physician  to  be  the  modern  prototype.  But  whateTer 
opinion  he  entertained  of  his  professional  abilities,  it  ap* 
pears  from  '^  Atterbury^s  Correspondence*'  that  be  had 
some  reason  to  regret,  if  not  resent,  Dr.  Freind*s  becom- 
ing a.  fiavourite  at  court,  and  as  Mr.  Morice  informs  us; 
**  an  absolute  courtier.**  Dr.  Freind  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  this  favour,  but  died  of  a  fever,  July  26,  1728, 
in  his  fifty-second  year.  Their  majesties  expressed  the 
utmost  concern  at  his  death,  and  settled  a  pension  upon 
his  widow,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Morice,  esq. 
paymaster  of  the  forces  in  Portugal.  Dr.  Freind  married 
this  lady  in  1 709,  and  by  her  had  an  only  son,  John,  who 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  became  after- 
wards a  student  at  Christ  Church  in  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1752f,  unmarried.  Dr.  Freind  was  buried  at  Hitcham  in 
BucUnghamshire,  near  which  he  had  a  seat ;  but  there  is 
a  monument  erected  to  him  in  Westminster-abbey,  with  a 
suitable  inscription.  He  had  himself  rendered  the  like 
kind  office  to  more  than  one  of  his  friends,  being  peculiarly 
happy  in  this  sort  of  composition ;  fotthe  inscription  on 
the  monument  of  Sprat,  bbhop  of  Rochester,  was  firool 
his  pen ;  but  that  on  Philips,  which  bad  been  ascribed  to 
him,  is  since  ascertained  to  be  by  Atterbury.  Dr.  Wigan 
published  his  Latin  works  together  at  London,  in  1733, 
in  folio,  adding  to  them  a  translation  of  his  **  History  of 
Physic^*  into  the  same  laiiguage,  with  an  excellent  histori-^ 
cal  preface;  and  to  the  whole  is  prefixed  an  elegant  de- 
dication to  his  royal  patroness  the  late  queen,  by  his  bro* 
ther  Dr.  Robert  Freind*  His  works  were  reprinted  at 
Paris  in  1735,  4to. 

Dr.  Freind,  in  his  last  will,  dated  March  12,  1797,  di* 
rects  all  his  pictures  to  be  sold  (exoept  those  of  bis  wife^ 
his  son,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  his  soU,  and  bis  own 
brother).  He  gives  100/.  a  year  to  his  brother  \^lliamj 
and  1000/.  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  foun'd  an  anato^ 
nical  lecture.  The  greater  part  of  his  fortune  he  be« 
queatfaed  to  his  nephew  William,  son  to  his  brother  Ro« 
bert.  His  widow  died  in  Sept  1737.  The  manor  of 
Hitcham  was  purchased  by  the  Freinds  in  1700,  and  con« 
tinned  in  that  family  until  the  death  of  Robert  Fceind,  esq^ 
*  Jan.  86, 1780|  soon  after  which  it  was  poitebasi^  ^J^ 
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l^^etent  lord  GrenviUe^  who  has  a  house  in  that  Deigh« 
bourbood. 

There  is  little  occasion  to  quote  authorities  in  praise  o£ 
Dr.  Freind,  whose  works  are  a  lasting  testimony  of  his 
uncommon  abilities  in  his  profession.  He  was  not  only 
venerated  in  this  country,  but  on  the  continent,  by  Hoff- 
man, Helvetius,  Hecquet,  and  Boerhaave.  His  character 
is  perhaps  drawn  with  mest  fidelity  and  elegance  by  Dr.- 
Edward  Wiimot  in  the  Harveian  oration  of  1735.  ^  ^ 

FREINP  (Robert),  eldest  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1667,  and  admitted  in  1680  at  Westminster 
fcbool,  whence  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford^ 
in  1^86.  While  a  student  there  he  wrote  some  good 
verses  oa  the  inauguration  of  king  WiUiam  and  queen 
Mary,^  which  were  printed  in  the  Oxford  collection.  In 
the,  celebra^d  dispute  between  Bentley  and  Boyle,  Mr. 
Freind  was  a  wamv  partizan  for  th^  honour  of  his  college, 
|}ut  was  eventually  more  lucky  with  Bentley  than  hia  bror 
ther,  Dr.  John.  A  neice  of  our  author^s  was  married  to  . 
a  son.  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who,  after  that  event,  conceived  a 
better  opinion  of  the  Christ  Church  men,  and  declared 
.tbat.^f  Freind  bad  more  good  learning  in  him  than  ever  he 
bad  imagined."  Mr.  Freind  proceeded  M.  A.  June  1,  1693, 
became  second  master  of  Westminster  school  in  1699,  and 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D.  July  7,  1709.  In 
1711  he  published  a  sermon  preached  before  the  house  of 
coounoos,  Jan.  90,  1710-1  i,  and  in  the  same  year  he  suc^ 
ceeded  Duke,  the  poet,  in  the  valuable  living  of  Witney, 
in  Oxfordshire;  became  bead.masterof  Westminster  school, 
and  is  said  either  to  have  drawn  up,  or  to  have  revised  the 
preamble  to  the  earl  of  Oxford's  patent  of  peerage.  In 
March  1723,^  the  day  aft^r  his  brother.  Dr.  John,  was  cotor 
jnitted  to  the  Tower,  he  caused  much  speculation  in  West- 
minster school  and  its  vicinity,  by  giving  for  a  theme, 
.^  Frater,  ne  desere  Fratrem.''  In  1724  he  published  Ci- 
cero's "  Orator,"  and  in  1728  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  celebrate^. 
.  printer^  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  Westminstei*  verses 
on  the  coronation  of  George  II.  In  April  1729,  Dr.  Frein^d 
obtained  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  which  in  1731  he  ex-^ 
changed  for  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  and  in  1733  he 
.  quitted  Westminster  school  In  1734  he  was  desirensof 
resigning  Wito/^  to  his  son  (afterwards  dean  of  Canter- 

*  liof.  Brit— Wwd't "Grsibaiii  Ffofeiyofff.— NicboU'a  AUerbory,  and  Bowyer* 
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bury) ;  bat  tould  not  do  it  witbmit  tbs  yeMttirtioh  of  biillOt> 
Hoadly,  which  he  bad  little  reason  to  expect.  On  kplM* 
cstion,  ho^ever^  to  that  prelate,  through  qni^n  Caroline 
tfnd  lady  Sundoh,  he  receiv^  this  laconic  antivrer,  ^<  If 
Dr.  Freind  can  ask  it,  I  can  grant  it.**  Dr.  FV^ind*s  letters 
to  lady  Snndon  are  still  existing,  and  prove  that  he  had  as 
tittte  scrnple  in  asking,  as  bishop  Hoadly  had  in  flattering 
m  lady,  ^ho,  by  her  influence  with  qee^  Caroline,  be- 
came for  a  considerable  time  the  sole  arbltretrst)f  clmrdi- 
preferments.  In  1744  Dr.  Freind  resigned  bis  vtaH  at 
Wefttininster  in  fiivour  of  his  son,  and  died  Aug;)flst  9, 175t  • 
By  Jane  his  wife,  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Dr.  Saratiel 
belangle,  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  h6  h4d  tHt6  sbn^, 
Charles,  who  died  in  17^6,  and  William,  hii  vu^beMHr'it 
Witney,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Cancerbury. 

Dr.  Freind  wrote  a  good  deal  of  poetiy,  Latin  tn4 
English,  the  former  thought  preferable,  ilts  varices  ^piteei 
«re  inserted  in  Mr.  Nichols's  collection.  He  was  k  oMMi 
ef  nnqnestionable  learning,  bat  held  in  less  letftitaialSM 
|han  his  brother  the  physician^  on  the  score  <^  perMnrf 
^character.  HisBon,  Dr.  William  Freind,  dean  of  Cahter^ 
1>qiy,  some  particulars  of  whom  may  be  found  in  oiir  m<» 
thority,  died  in  1766.* 

FHEINSHEMIUS  (John),  a  learned  clitesteal  editor, 
1;iras  bom  in  1608,  in  the  city  Of  Ulm  in  Swabia,  and  after 
studying  law  in  the  universities  of  Marpurg  «nd  Giessen, 
came  to  Strasburgh,  where  some  poetical  attempts  in  'the 
German  language  recommended  him  to  Matthias  Bemejp- 
ger,  who  made  him  bis  librarian.  With  this  advantage,  he 
applied  to  those  classical  pursuits  on  which  his  fame  rests. 
He  came  afterwards  to  France,  whene  he  Wks  admitted 
-among  the  king's  interpreters,  but  did  not  remain  here 
above  three  years,  returning  in  1637  to  Strasburgh,  "wbene 
he  married  the  daughter  <»f  bis  'pathm  Bernegger.  The' 
university  of  Upsal  making  him^ery  Kberal  offiers,  4ie^- 
cepted  the  professorship  of  eloquence,  and  fiHed  that 
office  for  five  years.  Queen  Christina  then •  invked  bim  to 
ker  court,  appointed  him  her  librarito'and  faiiteriographer, 
with  toco  crowns  salary,  and  a  tdble ;  but  the  air  of '^ 
country  not  agreeing  with> him,  he  was'^liged  to  qoit^his 
inrofitable  situation  in  1655,  Md  MtOni  home.  'Tii^emriie« 
mhis  was  a  mai^ ^ eittensive  learning;  tor,  besides'LlEtiti^ 

•  lltaMrs3Wyir.««Ts4il'rB#ftw  of  Cmlt^^ 
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Gree)C|  and  Hebrew,  be  wm  ifpiliar  with  almost  all  the 
living  languages  of  Europe,  and  his  fame  induced  the 
elector  Palatine,  when  he  projected  the  restoration  of  the' 
tiniyersity  of  Heidelberg,  to  appoint  him  honorary  pro- 
fessor, and  electoral  counsellor.  He  accordingly  remoyed 
iprith  bis  family  to  Heidelberg  in  1656,  and  died  there 
in  1660. 

Freinsbemius  rendered  many  services  to  the  republic  of 
letters^  first  by  his  edition  of  Florus,  whom  he  corrected 
^d  explained  very  happily.  His  father-in-law,  9emeg« 
j^tr^  engaged  him  in  this  work ;  and  was  afterwards  sur* 
prised  at  the  great  pene^tion  and  judgment  which 
Freinsbemius  had  shewn  in  discovering  ^ybat  bad  escapea 
|11  the  learned  before  him.  This  was  first  published  wbeti 
be  :vas  a  very  young  man,  in  16S2,  8vo,  and  his  note^ 
\wfe  been  printed  entire  in  the  best  editions  pf  this  ^uthor^ 
1^9  ba^^  his  notes  upon  Tacitus ;  which,  thpugh  short,  are 
yery  judicious,  relating  to  such  particulars  as  Lipsius  ana 
^e  other  critics  either  knew  not  or  omitted.  This  wa; 
jpim^lishe^  in  1638  and  4664,  \yitb  an  ^d^rable  index. 

Bpt  the  works  by  which  be  has  b^en  i(nostdi^tinguisbed| 

fjte  his  famous  supplements  to  Quietus  Curtius  and  Livy^ 

^bere  was  a  supplement,  indeed^  to  Qaintu#  (!!urtiu^  ber 

jfore;  but  as  that  was  nothing  more  than  a  ini9erable  com^ 

Dilation  from  Justin  and  Arrian,  without  either  judgment 

pr  order,  Freinsbemius  thought  it  expedient  to  draw  up  ^ 

jpew  oQe.     For  this  purpose  he  consulted  every  author. 

Greek  and  Latin,  ancient  and  modem,  which  oo.uld  be  of 

,tlm  lea^t  use,  and  executed  )iis  ta^  so  much  to  the  appro^ 

Jbation  and  satisfaction  of  the  public,  that  they  almost 

ceased  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  two  first  bpojcs  ,of  this  enj- 

tettaining  historian.     His  edition  appeared  at  Strasburglu 

i^4P,  2  vols.     Some,  however,  have  sitill  more  admirefl 

;his  supplement  to  Livy,  which  is  coqsposed  with  equs^l 

judgment  and  learning,  and  must  have  b^en  a  Herculeaa 

.labour.     Le  Clerc  has  printed  this  supplement  with  his 

inaccurate  edition  of  Livy  at  Amsterdam,  1710.     He  de« 

,.clares  (be  whole  to  be  very  ingenious  and  learned^  but 

ithinks  that  there  is  most  purity  and  elegance  in  thh  first 

.ten  books  of  it;  some  speeches  in  which  are  incomparable. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  ten  books  were  published  in  thie 

author's  life  time;  the  others  after  his  death.     Besides 

what  has  beeomtiitioaed  aboye>.  Freioihemttts  wrote  notgi 
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upon  Phsedrus,  inserted  in  Holstius's  edit  Amst.'l664, 
and  other  philological  performances. ' 

FREIRE  DE  AndraDa  (Hyacinthe),  an  elegant  Portu- 
guese writer  in  prose  and  verse,  was  born  in  1597,  at  Beja 
in  Portugal,  and  became  abb6  of  St  Mdry  de  Chans.  He 
appeared  at  first  with  some  distinction  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  but  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Braganza  im- 
peded his  advancement  In  1640,  when  John  IV.  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Portugal,  he  went  to  his  court,  and 
was  well  received.  Yet  it  was  found  difficult  to  advance 
him,  for  be  was  of  too  light  and  careless  a  character  to  be 
employed  in  diplomatic  business ;  and  though  the  king 
would  hav^.  gone  so  far  as  to  make  him  bishop  of  Visieu^ 
this  dignity  he  had  the  wisdom  to  refuse,  well-knowing 
that  the  pope  who  did  not  acknowledge  his  master  as  king, 
would  never  confirm  his  appointment  as  bishop.  He  did 
not  choose,  he  said,  merely  to  personate  a  bishop,  like  an 
actor  on  a  stage.  He  died  at  Lisbon  in  1657,  Notwith- 
standing the  levity  of  his  character,  he  had  a  generpus 
heart,  and  was  a  firm  and  active  friend.  He  wrote  with 
much  success;  his  "  Life  of  Don  Juan  de  Castro,'*  is 
^teemed  one  of  the  best  written  books  in  the  Portuguese 
language.  It  was  published  in  folio,  and  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Rotto,  an  Italian  Jesuit.  He  wrote  also  §> 
small  number  of  poems  in  the  same  language,  which  have 
considerable  elegance,  and  are  to  be  found  in  a  collection 

Sublished  at  Lisbon  in  1718,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Fenix 
Lenacida.*'  • 
FREITAG  (John),  a  learned  physician,  was  born  at 
Nieder  Wesel,  in  the  duchy  of  Clever,  Oct  30,  1581 ;  but 
his  relations  being  compelled,  by  the  troubles  of  the  times, 
to  retire  to  Osnaburg,  he  beean  bis  classical  studies  there. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Cologne,  Wesel,  and  Helmstadt ; 
but  his  disposition  being  early  turned  to  medicine,  as  a 
profession,  he  studied  at  Rostock,  afterwards  returned  to 
Helmstadt  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Duncan  Liddell  and  of 
Francis  Parcovius;  he  likewise  derived  much  advantage 
firom  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Meibomius,  in  whose 
house  he  resided  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  son,  and 
was  soon  thought  fit  to  give  private  lectures  to  the  younger 
students  on  the  practice  of  physic.     He  afterwards  lectured 

■  Mortri.-^Battlet  Jufemciit  dei  Savftns. — Saxii  Ooomast 

t  Moreri.— JDict.  Hi8t.«-See  more  of  Uiit  fminily  under  Andrada,  vol  IL 
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m  public  as  professor  extraordinary ;  and  in  1604^  at  tbe 
a^e  of  twenty-three,  he  obtained  the  ordinary  professor* 
snip  in  the  university,  which  office  he  filled  during  four 
years.  He  then  took  his  degree  of  doctor,  and  went  to 
the  court  of  Philip  Sigismund,  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burg, and  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  who  had  appointed  hitei 
his  principal  physician.  About  1622,  Ernest,  duke  of 
Holstein  and  earl  of  Schawenburg,  offered  him  the  same 
office,  with  the  addition  of  the  chief  medical  professorship 
in  the  univ^ity  which  he  had  lately  founded  at  Rinteln ; 
but  his  patron  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  it.  This, 
prince^bisbop  dying  in  1623,  his  nephew,  duke  Frederic 
Ulric,  gave  Freitag  the  option  of  being  his  chief  physician, 
or  of  resuming  his  professorship  at  Helmstadt.  He  con<r 
tinued  at  Osnaburg,  where  the  new  bishop  retained  hini 
as  his  physician,  and  also  appointed  him  one  of  his  cham"- 
berlains.  He  also  served  his  successor  in  the  same  capa« 
city,  but  was  dismissed  in  1631,  on  account  of  his  refusal 
to  become  a  cathoUc.  t)e  found  protection  and  patronage^ 
l^owever,  ynder  Ernest  Cassimir,  count  of  l^assau,  and 
the  counts  of  Bertheim,  who  procured  for  him,  the  vacant 
prbfessor^hip  in  the  university  of  Qroningen.  He  fulfilled 
this  new  appointment  with  great  deputation,  and  continued 
to  distinguish  himself  by  the  success  of  his  practice  till  the 
decline  of  his  life,  which  was  accelerated  by  a  complica«  . 
tion  of  mala4ies.  Dropsy,  gout,  gravel,  and  fever|  tefg))** 
nated  his  life  F^b.  8,  1641. 

Freitag  was  a  follower  of  the  cbeinical  sect,  i^nd  also  i^ 
partisan  of  tbe  philosophy  of  the  ancientsf  to  which  in« 
deed  he  retained  his  attachment  with  sq  much  bigotry,  tha( 
DQ  eQbrts  of  his  friends  could  ever  preyail  upon  him  tq 
change  bis  opinion.  He  pqhlished  several  works.  1 .  <^  Nocte^ 
Medics,  sive  de  Abusu  Medicins  Traptatqs,'*  Francfort^ 
1616*  2.  ^' Auron^  AJedicoruin  Galeno-chemicorum^  sei| 
de  rect&  purgandi  ipetho4o  ^  priscis  sapientis  decretis 
postliminio  in  luc^m  redacta,"  ibid.  1630.  3.  f^  Disputa-r 
tio  Medica  de  ipprbis  subs^tntisB  et  cognatis  qusestionibus^ 
cpntra  hujus  (emporis  Nqva^ores  et  Paradoxologos,*'  Grq- 
ningen,  1632.  4.  ^*  Disputatio  Medica  calidi  innati  esseu^ 
tiam  juxta  veteris  Medicine  &  Philosophise  decreta  expli« 
c^ns,  opposifa  Neotericprum  et  Nqvatprum  Pi^radoxis,** 
ibid.  1632.  5.  **  De  Ossis  natura  et  medicamentis  opiatis 
Liber  singularis,  &c.'*  Groningen,  1632.  6.  *^  Disputaticj 
Medico-pbilosophica  de  Fonparum  origioe,**  Groningen, 
4669*    7-  **  Oratio  panegyrici^  d^  persona  e^  officio.  Phw^ 
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macopsBi/^  &c.  ibid.  1633.  i.  «  Detcctio  et  ftdlidi  Re^ 
futatio  DOV»  Sect®  Senuerto-Paracelsicoe/*  Amstet'dam^ 
16^6. » 

FREMINET  (Martin),  a  celebrated  French  toainter; 
was  born  at  Paris  Id  1567.  When  he  was  stiidying  at 
Rome^  the  suffrages  of  tliat  place  were  divided  between 
Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio,  and  Joseph  of  Arpino,  called 
Giuseppino ;  and  he  succeeded  in  imitating  the  excellen- 
cies of  both.  He  was  a  g;reat  master  of  design,  and  of  the 
sciences  connected  with  his  art,  perspective  and  architec- 
ture ;  but  there  is  a  boldness  in  his  manner,  approaching 
to  hardness,  which  is  not  always  approved^  Henry  IV. 
however,  appointed  him  his  chief  painter,  and  Louis  XHL 
honoured  him  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  painted 
thecieling  in  the  chapel  at  Fontainbleau,  and  died  at  Paris, 
June  18,  1619.' 

FREMONT.     SeePERROT. 

FRENCH  (John),  an  English  physician,  the  son  of  John 
French,  of  Broughton,  near  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  was 
bom  there  in  1616,  and  entered  New-Inn-hall,  Oxford,  ih 
1(533,  when  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  afterwards 
studied  medicine,  and  acted  as  physician  to  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  by  the  patronage  of  the  Fiennes,  men  of 
great  influence  at  that  time ;  he  was  also  one  of  tbe  two 
physicians  to  the  whole  army  under  general  Fairfax.  In 
1648,  when  the  earl  of  Pembroke  visited  the  university  of 
Oxford,  he  wite  created  M*  D.  and'  Was  about  the  same 
time  physician  to  the  Savoy,  and  one  of  the  college.  He 
went  abroad  afterwards  as  physician  to  the  English  army  at 
l^ulldigne,  and  died  there  in  Oct.  or  Nov.  1657.  Besides 
translations  of  some  medical  works  from  Paracelsus  and 
Clauber,  he  published  "  The  Art  of  Distillation,"  Lond. 
J  651^  4to.;  iand  "  The  Yorkshire  Spaw,  or  a  Treatise  of 
Four  famous  medicinal  wells :  viz.  the  spaw,  or  vitrioline 
well;  the  stinking  or  sulphur  well ;  the  dropping  or  petri- 
fying well;  and  St.  Magnus-well,  near  Knaresborow  in 
Yorkshire,  together  with  the  causes.  Venues,  and  use 
thereof,"  Lond.  1652  and  1654^  l2mo,  republished  at 
Halifax,  1760,  l^mo.^ 

\  FRENICLE  DE  BESSY  (Beri^akd),  a  celebrated  French 
piathematician  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  con- 
tempocacy  and  companion  of  Des  Cartes,  Fermat,  and  the 

^  ^  1t«ei>t  Cir<Aop«ate'.— lhiDf«t.-->-Hikller  Sibl.  Med.  Prset 
.  •  0let.  Hiiikt— BMkii«toa..-^*AiieBviHe,  yvI.  iV. 
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iHher  learned  tnatbematicians  of  their  time.  He  was  ad« 
mitted  geometrician  of  the  French  academy  in  1666 ;  and 
died  in  1675.  He  had  many  papers  inserted  in  the  ancient 
memoirs  of  the  academy^  of  1666,  particularly  in  rol.  V. 
of  that  collection,  viz.  1.  <^  A  method  of  resolving  pro« 
blems  by  Exclusions.'*  i.  "  Treatise  of  right-angled  Tri- 
angles in  Numbers.'*  3.  **  Short  tract  on  Combinations.'* 
4.  "  Tables  of  Magic  Squares.'*  5.  **  General  method  of 
making  Tables  of  Magic  Squares." — His  brother  Nicolas 
FR£NICLE,  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bom  160(^ 
at  Paris,  was  counsellor  to  the  court  of  the  mint,  and  died 
dean  of  the  same  court,  after  the  year  1661,  lea^ng  sevi* 
ml  children.  Frenicle  wrote  many  theatrical  pieces ;  as 
^Palemon,'*  a  pastoral,  «vo;  "  Niobe,**  8vo;  "  L*En- 
tretien  des  Bergers,**  a  pastoral,  which  is  contained  ia 
^*  Les  Illustres  Bergers,"  8vo.  Also  a  poem,  entitled^ 
•*  Jesus  crucifix  f*  a  *•  Paraphrase  ^n  the  Psalms,'*  in 
terse,  &c.* 

FRERET  (Nicolas),  an  author  of  profound  learning 
and  considerable  abilities,  grossly  misapplied,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1688.  He  was  bred  nominally  to  the  law,  hot  hit 
kiclioatrons  and  talents  not  being  suited  to  that  profession, 
ke  devoted  himself,  from  an  early  period,  to  his  favourite 
studies  of  chronology  and  histqry.  At  twenty-five  he  was 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  inscriptions^  where  he  pto*'^ 
duced  at  the  same  time  **  A  Discourse  on  the  Orig^  of 
tiie  French.**  This  treatise^  at  once  bold  and  learned, 
added  to  some  indiscreet  conversations,  occasiooed  fait 
being  confined  in  the  Bastille.  In  his  confinement,  he 
could  obtain  no  book  but  the  dictionary  of  Bayle,  which 
he  consequently  read  so  earnesdy  as  almost  to  learn  it  by 
heart.  He  imbibed,  at  the  same  time,  the  scepticism  of 
Bayle,  and  even  went  beyond  him  in  the  ^ossness  and 
impudence  of  his  infidel  sentiments,  as  clearly  appears  by 
aotne  of  bis  writings.  Theae  were,  1.  *'  Letters  of  Thrasy- 
bulus  to  Leucippe,"  in  which  atheism  is  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem. 2.  <^  Examination  of  the  Apologists  for  Christianity,** 
h  posthumous  work  (not  published  till  1767),  no  less  ob^. 
Yioxious  than  the  other.  Besides  these,  he  was  the  author 
^,  S.  Several  very  learned  meifioirs  in  the  volumes  of  the 
scademy,  to  which  his  name  is  prefixed ;  and  a  few  light 
^vMicationB  of  no  oonaequence.     He  dM  in  1749^  in  bm 

A  Moreri.-p-Pict.  Blit^v^fcHiUofl't  DictiQpiirjr^ 
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61  St  year.  His  works  were  revived  afterwards,  and  eagerly 
disseminated  by  Voltaire  and  his  associates  in  their  hostili- 
ties against  religion  and  morals.  * 

FRKRON  (Elie  Catheein£)»  a  French  journalist,  ge- 
nerally known  for  having  been  the  constant  object  of  the 
satire  of  Voltaire,  was  born  at  Quimper,  in -1719.  His 
talents  were  considerable,  and  he  cultivated  them  in  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits,  under  fathers  Brumoy  and  Bougeant* 
In  1739,  on  some  disgust,  he  quitted  the  Jesuits,  and  for 
a  time  assisted,  the  abb6  des  Fontaines  in  his  periodical 
publications.  He  then  published  several  critical  works  on 
his  own  account,  which  were  generally  admired,  but  some- 
times suppressed  by  authority.  His  ^^  Letters  on  certain 
writings  of  the  time*'  began  to  be  published  in  1749,  and- 
were  extended,  with  some  interruptipns,  to  13  volumes. 
In  1754  he  began  his  ^^  Ann6e  Litt^raire,**  and  published 
in  that  year  7  volumes  of  it;  and  afterwards  8  volumea 
every  year  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  was  till  1776.  In 
this  work,  Fr^ron,  who  was  a  zealous  enemy  of  the  modern 
philosophy,  attacked  Voltaire  with  spirit.  He  represented 
him  as  a  skilful  plagiary ;  as  a  poet,  brilliant  indeed,  but 
inferior  to  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Boileau  ;  as  an  elegant, 
but  inaccurate  historian  ;  and  rather  the  tyrant  than  the 
king  of  literature.  A  great  part  of  this  Voltaire  could  bear 
with  fortitude;  but  a  very  skilful  and  victorious  attack 
tpoR  a  bad  comedy,  ^^  La  Femme  qui  a  raison,'*  drove 
bim  l>eyond  all  bounds  of  patience  ;  and  henceforward  bit 
pen  was  constantly  in  motion  against  Fr^ron,  whose  very 

'  name  at  any  time  would  put  him  in  a  rage,  nor  was  Fr^ron 
more  a  favourite  with  the  encyclopedists,  whose  principles 
be  exposed. 

Fr6ron,  though  very  skilful  in  his  criticisms,  and  of  un- 
common abilities  (as  Voltaire  himself  confessed  before  he 
was  irreconcileably  provoked)  suffered  by  the  perpetual 
hostilities  of  an  antagonist  so  high  in  reputation*  Hit 
^*  Ann^e  Litt^raire,"  being  constantly  accused  by  Voltaire 
of  partiality ,  began  fo  be  suspected,  and  the  sale  in  some 
measure  decreased.     In  foreign  countries  his  talents  were 

'  not  well  understood.  He  is  th^  hero  of  Voltaire's  Dun- 
qiad,  and  nothing  more  is  known  about  bipo.  He  was,  in 
truth,  a  man  of  great  natural  genius  and  liveliness,  witb 
#  correct  taste,  i^cute  powers  of.  discrimina^on,  and  %  p.Q^ 
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culiar  talent  of  entertaining  his  reader,  while  he  pointed 
out  the  faults  of  a  work.  He  had  an  active  zeal  against 
false  philosophy,  innovation,  and  affectation,  and  wag 
steadily  attached  to  what  he  considered  as  sound  principles. 
In  private  life  he  was  easy  and  entertaining.  Such  were 
the  real  talents  of  this  formidable  journalist.  It  must  be 
owned,  also,  that  he  had  his  partialities;  that  he  was 
sometimes  too  precipitate  in  his  judgments,  and  too  severe 
in  his  censures.  Too  strong  a  resentment  of  injustices 
sometimes  rendered  him  unjust.  His  language  also  was 
sometimes  over-refined,  though  always  perfectly  pure.  The 
academies  of  Angers,  Montauban,  Nancy,  Marseilles, 
Caen,  Arrai,  and  the  Arcadi  at  Rome,  were  eager  to  have 
him  enrolled  among  their  members.  He  died  in  March 
1776,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

Besides  his  periodical  'publications,  Fr6ron  left  several 
works.  1 .  "  Miscellanies,"  in  3  vols,  comprising  several 
poems,  to  which  it  has  only  been  objected  that  they  are 
rather  over- polished.  2.  "  Les  Vrais  Plaisirs,'*  or  the  loves 
of  Venus  and  Adonis ;  elegantly  translated  from  Marino.  3. 
Part  of  a  translation  of  Lucretius.  He  also  superintended 
and  retouched  Beaumelle's  critical  commentary  on  the 
Henriade,  and  assisted  in  several  literary  works.— His  son, 
Stanislaus  Freron,  was  one  of  the  most  active  accom- 

{)lices  in  the  atrocities  which  disgraced  the  French  revol- 
ution, and  appears  to  have  had  no  higher  ambition  than 
to  rival  Marat  and  Robespierre  in  cruelty.  He  died  at  St. 
Domingo  in  1802.' 

FRESNAYE  (John  Vauquelin  de  la),  an  early  poet  of 
France,  father  of  the  celebrated*  Iveteaux,  and  the  first 
who  wrote  satires  in  French,  and  an  Art  of  Poetry,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Fresnaye,  near  Falaise,  in 
)534.  He  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  became  the  king^s  ad- 
vocate for  the  bailliage  of  Caen,  and  afterwards  lieutenant- 
general  and  president  of  that  city,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  in  1606.  He  wrote,  1.  "  Satires,'* 
which  though  esteemed  less  strong  than  those  of  Regnier^ 
and  less  witty  than  those  of  Boileau,  have  truth  and  na- 
ture, and  contain  simple  narratives,  the  style  of  which  has 
something  pleasing.  2.  **  The  Art  of  Poetfy."  Copious 
specimens  of  this  performance  may  be  seen  in  the  notes 
of  St.  Marc,  on  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry.     It  has  congi^er^ 
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able  merit,  but  a  merit  which  has  been  superseded  hy  later 
efforts.  5.  Two  books  of  Idy Ilia,  and  three  of  epigrams 
epitaphs,  and  sonnets.  4.  A  poem  on  the  monarchy.  All 
these  were  collected  by  himself  in  an  edition  of  poeoiSf 
published  at  Caen  in  1605.^ 

FRESNE  (Charles  du  Canoe  dv),  commonly  called 
Du  Canoe,  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  descended  from  a 
|rood  family,  and  born  at  Amiens  in  1610.  After  being 
taught  polite  literature  in  the  Jesuits  college  there,  he  went 
to  study  the  law  at  Orleans,  and  was  sworn  advocate  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris  in  1631.  He  practised  some  time  at 
the  bar,  but  without  intending  to  make  it  the  business  of 
bis  life.  He  then  returned  to  Amiens,  where  he  devQte4 
l^imself  to  study,  and  ran  through  all  sorts  of  learnings 
languages  and  philosophy,  law,  physic,  divinity,  and  hisr 
l^ory.  In  1668,  he  went  and  settled  at  Paris;  and  spon 
after  a  proposal  was  l^id  before  Colbert,  to  collect  all  the 
authors  who  at  different  times  had  writtea  the  history  of 
France,  and  to  form  a  body  out  of  them.  This  minister 
liking  the  proposal,  and  be^ving  Du  Fresne  the  best 
qualified  for  the  undertaking,  furnished  him  with  raemoiiy 
and  manuscripts  for  this  purpose.  Du  Fresne  wrov^jght 
upon  these  materials,  and  drew  up  a  large  preface^  CQa^ 
taining  the  names  of  the  authori^  their  x^haracter  and  m^i^r 
iier,  the  time  in  wluch  they  lived,  and  the  x>rder  in  whic^b 
tbey  ought  to  be  arranged.  Being  informed  from  .th^ 
minister  that  his  plan  was  not  approved,  and  that  he  qiust 
axlopt  another,  and  convinced  that  if  he  followed  th^  ordff 
prescribed,  the  whole  work  would  be  spoiled,  be  frankly 
told  his  employers  that  since  he  had  not  been  inappy  ^uoug^ 
to  please  <those  in  authority,  his  advice  waSf  that  tb^ 
should  look  out  some  of  the  best  hands  in  the  kiqgdQffi,; 
arid  at  the  same  time  he  returned  them  all  their  inempir^. 
{See  Bouquet).  Being  thus  disengaged  irom  a  tedious 
and  laborious  undertaking,  he  finished  bis  .Glossary  of  low. 
Latin,  or  ^<  Glossarium  Medi»  et  infima^  lAtinitatis^*** 

1  Diet.  Hitt— Moreri  in  Vauqoelio. 

^  Tbf  folloi«ng  anecdote  is  reUtnl  ready  to  treat  wHh  them,    ^ith  plea- 

^  Mr.  Do  Cange  :  He  vent  for.  certain  lure  they  ettbraoad  bia  ofisr  f  bMt  tAu 

boo|(iellers  pf  Pari«,  and  after  poiot«  they  bad  searched  for  tbe  manuacriat, 

|Dg  to  an  old  tmnli;  which  stood  in  a  they  foand  only  a  heop  of  small  bits  of 

eon^er  of  hit  cabinet,   he  told  them  paper  not  laifor  than  the  breads  «f 

4haL   it    contained    materials    suA-  a  ftoger*   and  which  aeamed  to  bai^ft 

i^eni  to  maHe  a   book,    and  if  they  been  torn  to  pieces  as  of  no  manner  of 

won)d  undertaJj^  to  print  Uf   be  was  t|ie.    Do  Canse  Unghod  at  thsir  tiis* 
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which  was  recehred  with  general  cotnmendatioti ;  and  though 
Hadrian  Valesius,  in  his  preface  to  the  Valesiana,  notea 
several  mistakes  in  it,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  eKcellent 
and  useful  work.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition 
^  more  volumes ;  and  the  edition  of  Paris,  by  Carp^ntier, 
in  1733,  makes  no  less  than  six  in  folio ;  to  which  Car* 

Kntier  afterwards  added  four  of  supplement.  Both  have 
ea  since  excellently  abridged^  consolidated,  and  im« 
proved,  in  6  vols.  8vo,  published  at  Halle,  1772 — 17^4. 
His  next  performance  wai  a  ^  Greek  Glossary  of  the  middle 
1^,^  consisting  of  curious  passages  ami  remarks,  most 
of  which  are  drawn  from  manuscripts  very  little  knowfu 
Hifs  work  is  in  2  vols,  folio.  He  was  the  author  and  editor 
also  of  several  other  performances.  He  drew  a  genealo* 
gical  map  of  the  kings  of  France.  He  wrote  the  history 
of  Constantinople  under  the  French  emperors,  which  was 
printed  at  the  Louvre,  and  dedicated  to  the  king.  He 
published  an  historical  tract  concerning  John  Baptist^a 
Lead)  some  relics  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  Amiens. 
He  published,  lastly,  editions  of  Cinnamus,  Nicephorus, 
Anna  ^ommena,  Zonaras,  and  the  Alexandrian  Chro« 
nicon,  with  learned  dissertations  and  notes. 

Du  Cange,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  died  in 
1688^  aged  seventy -eight;  and  left  four  children,  on  whom 
XiOuis  XIV.  settled  good  pensions,  in  consideration  of  their 
fiuher's  merit. 

Though  the  general  merits  and  abilities  of  this  profound 
end  accurate  etymologist  have  been  often  recorded,  ^Dr, 
Borney  pays  tribute  to  his  memory  for  the  assistance 
•which  he  has  frequently  afforded  musical  historians,  when 
all  other  resources  failed.  In  the  slow  progress  of  the  art 
of  music  from  the  time  of  Guido,  whose  labours  were 
wholly  devoted  to  the  facilitating  the  study  of  canto  femno 
by  the  monks  and  choristers  ;  in  the  glossary  '*'  De  la  Basse 
Latinit^,!'  6  volumes  folio,  we  find  the  derivation  and 
"early  use  of  musical  termi  and  phrases,  particularly  in 

,Sthe,  and  pdtUifely  assured  tbem  that  undertook  to  eicplaio»  be  had  nuigaA 

the  manuscript  wai  in  the  truuk.    At  them  alphabetically.    With  this  key^ 

'Wugth,   one  of   them  barins  viewed  and  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  ex« 

'^rith  freat   attcutioa   sone  of  these  tensive  erudition  of  Mr.  Da  Cause,  he 

scraps  of  paper,  he  discovered  some  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  bid  momfy 

obsenrations  which  be  knew  to  be  the  for  the  trunk  and  the  riches  it  con« 

-'srofk  of  Dn  Guge.    He  ibond,  too,  tamed.     The  treaty  was   ooneki4e4 

that  k  was  not  impouible  to  place  without  farther  explanation }  and  soch 

Ihem  inorder,  becauaa.at  the  begiauing  was  the  oi'^jn  of  the  fiavioas  **  Ok>s* 

of  erery  word  which  the  learned  author  annum  Medi«  &  infimss  Jjitinitatit^'* 
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France  and  neighbouring' states;  and  there  is  scarcely  ft, 
t^rm  connected  with  the  music  of  the  church,  of  which  an 
ei^rly  use  may  not  be  found,  either  in  this  Glossary,  or  in 
i^  continuation  by  Carpentier,  4  rols.  folio.' 

FRESNOY  (Charles  Alphonsus  du),  a  celebrated. 
French  poet  and  painter^  was  born  at  Paris  in  16 11.  His 
father,  who  was  an  eminent  apothecary  in  that  city,  intended 
him  for  the  medical  profession,  and  during  the  first  year 
which  he  spent  at  college,  he  made  very  consideiuble 
progress  in  his  studies ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  raised 
to  the  highest  classes,  and  began  to  contract  a  taste  for 
poetry,  his  genius  for  it  appeared,  and  he  carried  all  the 
prizes  of  it,  which  were  proposed  to  excite  the  emulation 
of  his  fellow-students.  His  inclination  for  poetry  was 
heightened  by  exercise;  and  his  earliest  performanqes 
•hewed  that  he  was  capable  of  attaining  very  considerable 
fame  in  this  pursuit,  if  his  love  of  painting,  which  equally 
possessed  him,  had  not  divided  his  time  and  application^ 
^t  last  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  study  of  physic, 
and  declared  absolutely  for  that  of  painting,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  his  parents,  who  by  all  kinds  of  severity 
endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  pursuing  that  art,  the  pro- 
fession of  which  they  unjustly  considered  in  a  very  con- 
temptible light.  But  the  strength  of  his  inclination  de* 
feating/all  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  it,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  favourite  study. 

He  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  began 
to  learn  to  design  under  Francis  Perier,  and  having  spent 
two  years  in  the  school  of  that  painter,  and  of  Simon 
Vouet,  he  thought  proper  to  take  a  journey  into  Italy, 
where  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  1633,  or  the  beginning  of 
1634.  As  he  had  during  his  studies,  applied  himself 
very  much  to  that  of  geometry,  he  began  upon  his  coming 
to  Rome  to  paint  landscapes,  buildings,  and  ancient  ruins. 
But,  for  the  first  two  years  residence  in  that  city,  he  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  to  support  himself,  being  abandoned 
by  his  parents,  who  resetted  his  having  rejected  their  ad- 
vice in  the  choice  of  his  profession  ;  and  the  little  stock  df 
money  which  he  had  provided  before  h6  left  France, 
proving  scarce  sufficient  for  the  expences  of  his  journey 
to  luly.  Being  destitute  therefore  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance at  Rome,  he  was  reduced  to  such  distress,  thai 

>  MorerU-Oict.  Hift,  m  Cange.— Chaafep'M,— Saxii  Onontst* 
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his  chief  subsistence  for  the  greatest  part  of  that  time  was 
breads  and  a  small  quantity  of  cheese.     But  be  diverted 
the  sense  of  uneasy  circumstances  by  an  intense  and  indtf- 
faligable  application  to  painting,  until  the  arrival  of  tij^e 
celebrated  Peter  Mi  guard,  who  had  been  the  companion 
of  his  studies  under  Vouet,  set  him  more  at  ease.     Th^ 
immediately  engaged  in  the  strictest  friendship,  living  to- 
gether in  the  same  house,  and  being  commonly  known  at 
Rome  by  the  name  of  the  inseparables.    They  were  em- 
ployed by  the  cardinal  of  Lyons  in  copying  all  the  best 
pieces  in  the  Famese  palace.     But  their  principal  study 
was  the  works  of  Rafiaelle  and  other  great  masters,  and  the 
antiques ;  and  tney  were  constant  in  their  attendance  every 
evening   at    the    academy,    in    designing  after  models*  ^ 
Mignard  had  superior  talents  in  practice ;  but  Du  Fresnoy 
was  a  great  master  of  the  rules,  history,  and  theory  of  hit 
profession.    They  communicated  to  each  other  their  re- 
marks and  sentiments ;  Du  Fresnoy  furnishing  his  friend 
with  noble  and  excellent  ideas,  and  the  latter  instructing 
the  former  to  paint  with  greater  expedition  and  ease. 
,    Poetry  shared  with  painting  the  time  and  thoughts  of 
Du  Fresnoy,  who,  as  he  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of 
the  latter  art,  wrote  down  his  observations ;  and  having 
at  last  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  formed  a  . 
design  of  writing  a  poem  upon  it,  which  he  did  not  finish 
till  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  consulted  the  best 
writers,  and  examined  with  the  utmost  care  the  most  ad*^ 
mired  pictures  iu  Italy.     While  he  resided  there  be  painted 
several  pictures,  particularly  the  ^^  Ruins  of  the  Campa 
Vaccino,*'  with  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  figure  of  a  woman: 
a  young  woman  of  Athens  going  to  see  the  monument  of 
her  lover,  &c.     One  of  his  best  pieces  is  ^'  Mars  finding 
Xavinia  sleeping.*'     He  had  a  peculiar  esteem  for  the 
works  of  Titian,  several  of  which  he  copied,  imitating  that 
excellent  painter  in  his  colouring,  as  he  did  Caracci  in  his 
designs.     About  1653  he  went  to  Venice,  and  travelled 
through  Lombardy,  after  which  he  returned  to  France. 
He  had  read  his  poem  to  the  best  painters  in  all  places 
through  which  he  passed,  and  particularly  to  Albano  and 
Guercino,  then  at  Bologna,  and  he  consulted  several  men 
famous  for  their  skill  in  polite  literature.     He  arrived  at 
Paris  in  1656,  where  he  painted  aeveral  pictures,  and  con* 
tinned  to  revise  his  poem,  on  which  he  bestowed  so  much 
attention  as  frequently  to  interrupt  his  professional  la- 
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bours.  Qttt,  though  be  was  desirous  to  see  his  work  ptA^ 
ilished,  he  thought  it  iaiproper  to  print  the  Latin  witfaoist 
•%  French  translation,  whidi  was  at  length  made  by  De 
Piles.  Du  FresQoy  had  just  begun  a  commentary  upon  4t» 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  palsy ;  and  after  languishing 
four  or  five  months  under  it,  died  at  the  house  of  5Hie  <^ 
-his  brothers,  at  Villiers^le^bel,  four  leagues  from  Paris, 
in  J  665.  From  the  time  of  Mignard's  return  to  Paris  in 
1656,  the  two  friends  continued  to  live  together  until  death 
•separated  them. 

His  poem  was  not  published  till  three  years  after  his 
death,  at  Paris,  12mo,  with  the  French  version,  and  re- 
marks of  Mens.  Du  Piles,  and  it  has  been  justly  admired 
JiMT  its  elegance,  perspicuity^  and  the  utility  of  the  in* 
•atruction  it  contains.  In  1694,  Dryden  made  a  prose 
.translation  of  it  into  English,  which  be  accompanied  with 
hiB  ingenious  parallel  between  poetry  and  painting.  It 
was  again  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Wills,  a  painter, 
who  gave  it  in  metre  without  rhyme.  He  attempted  to 
produce  the  sense  of  his  Author  in  an  equal  number  of 
iines,  and  thus  cramped  his  own  skill ;  and  produceid^  a 
work  unequal  in  itself,  in  which,  however  well  he  appears 
to  have  understood  the  original  text,  he  fails  to  iospress  it 
jon  his  reader.  It  is  now  ^most  totally  forgotten.  *  Atone 
ample  justice  has  been  done  in  our  language  to  the  talents 
of  Du  Fresnoy,  by  our  late  skilful  poet,  William  Mason, 
M.  A. ;  by  whom,  in  1732,  he  was  first  clothed  in  an  Eng* 
lish  dress  suited  to  his  elevated  pretensions.  And  stUl 
.greator  honour  was  done  to  him  by  the  hand  of  that  extra- 
•curdinary  genius  of  our  isle  in  the  art  of  painting,  sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  for  whose  more  valuable  remarks  upon  the  most 
important  points  in  the  poem,  Mr.  Mason  was  induced  to 
discard  those  of  Mons.  Du  Piles.  By  the  union  of  the  ta- 
lents of  two  men  so  renowned  in  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
^Minting,  Du  Fresnoy  is  rendered  for  ever  dear  to  the 
lEnglish  reader  ;  and  the  thocough  knowledge  he  has  ex- 
.kibited  of  the  best  principles  of  the  art  of  paintiug,  is  be- 
.come  more  agreeably  and  more  extensively  diffused.' 

FRESNY  (Co^RLES  Rivieme  du),  a  French  poet,  cbiefiy 

celebrated  for  his  dramatic  writings,  was  bom  at  Pads  in 

1648.     He  had  a  good  natural  tasto  for  music,  painting, 

-ecttlpture^  architecture,  and  all  the  fine  artr.     He  had 

^  life  praftiffd  to  Mssob'*  trlw^U4iflD•«^M»ri.-HE>*ArfenTU]^ 
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«lio  a  taste  for  laying-^out  gardens,  and  this  procured  him 
the  place  of  oFcrseer  of  gardens  to  the  king,  which  he  sold 
fcf  a  moderate  sum,  as  a  supply  to  his  extravagance^ 
which  was  unbounded.  He  was  Talet«de-chambre  to  Louis 
XIV.  and  highly  in  favour  with  him ;  but  his  love  of  ex* 
pence  outwent  even  the  bounty  of  his  master.  "  There 
are  two  men/*  said  Louis,  *^  whom  I  shall  never  enrich, 
'Fresny  and  Bontems."  These  were  his  two  valets-de* 
chambre,  who  were  well  matched  in  extravagance.  At 
iength,  Fresny  sold  all  bis  appointnieuts  at  court,  and  flew 
from  the  constraint  of  Versailles  to  the  liberty  of  PafiS) 
wbere  he  became  a  writer  for  the  stage.  He  is  the  person 
wlx>  is  humourously  represented  by  Le  Sage  in  his  '*  Diablt 
Boiteux/*  as  marrying  his  laundress  by  way  of  pitying  bef 
bill.  He  was  twice  married,  and  both  times,  it  is  said,  in 
a  similar  way.  He  wrote  many  dramatic  pieces,  some  of 
which  were  long  established  on  the  stage.  These  were, 
^*  La  Reconciliation  Normande,  Le  Double  Voyage,  La 
Coquette  de  Village,  Le  Marriage  rompu,  L'Espric  de 
Contradiction,  Le  Dedit.**  He  was  also  the  anthor  of 
Mnutas,  which  he  set  to  music  himself ;  several  songs, 
some  of  which  were  famous ;  a  little  work  ofteu  reprinted, 
called  •*  Les  Amusements  serieux  et.;  comiqnes/'  and 
^*  Nouvelles  Historiques  ;**  all  enlivened  by  a  singular  and 
gay  fEincy.  He  died,  aged  seventy-six,  in  1724.  D*Alem- 
bert  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  Destouches  and  him  as 
tomic  writers.  His  works  were  collected  in  6  volumes, 
duodecimo.* 

PREYTAG  (Frederic  GorrHiLF),  an  eminent  literary 
historian,  was  the  son  of  a  learned  schoolmaster,  who  is 
very  highly  celebrated  by  Emesti,  and  was  bom  at  Scbulp* 
forten,  in  1723.  All  we  know  of  his  pergonal  history  is, 
that  he  studied  law,  and  became  a  burgomasterof  IsTurem- 
berg,  where  he  died  in  1776.  Hia  principal  writings  are, 
1.  ^<  Rhinoceros  veterum  scriptorum  monomentis  descrip- 
tus,"  Leipsic,  1747,  8 vo.  2.  <<  Analecta  literaria  de  Libris 
rarioribus,**  ibid.  1750,  8vo.  3.  *<  Oratorum  ac  Rhetorum 
Orecorum,  quibus  statu®  honoris  causa  posittefnerunt,  de^ 
cas,'*  ibid.  1752.  4.  **  Adparatus  liteerarius,  ubi  libri  partim 
antiqut  partim  rari  recensencur,'*  ibid.  1752-*-l755,  3  vols* 
«vo.  This  IS  a  continuation  of  the  **  Antflecta  literaria,'* 
and  both  are  of  the  highest  value  to  bibUograpliers.    They 
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afford  a  striking  proof  of  assiduity,  close  application,  iuid 
a  discriminaline  judgment  in  appreciating  the  raloe  of 
what  are  tenn^  rare  and  curious  books.  5.  ^*  Specicneii 
historiie  literatiB,  quo  virorum,  feminarumque  fiAfMouSm 
memoria  recolitur/*  ibid.  1765,  Svo.' 

FREZIER,  or  probably  FRAZER,  (Amadeus  Francis), 
was  bom  at  Cbamberri,  1682,  descended  from  a  iUstin* 
gttisbed  family  of  the  robe,  originally  of  Scotland.  He 
was  intended  for  the  office  of  magistrate,  but  his  femily, 
in 'compliance  with  his  inclination,  permitted  him  to  go 
into  the  military  service,  from  which  he  entered  t|ie  corps 
of  engineers  in  1707.  He  was  sent  by  the  court,  in  1711, 
to  examine  the  Spanish  colonies  at  Peru  and  Chili ;  and 
employed  bis  talents  for  fortifications  at  St.  Malo,  at  St 
Domingo  1719,  and  at  Landau  1728,  in  which  year  be 
alsa  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  married.  Frezier 
was  afterwards  employed  in  Bretany,  but  rose  no  higher 
than  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  the  various  commis- 
sions in  which  be  had  been  engaged  having  prevented  his 
being  present  at  more  than  two  sieges ;  and  the  number  of 
sieges  at  which  the  officers  of  engineers  have  been  pre* 
sent,  are  the  steps  by  which  they  rise  to  superior  stations. 
He  died  October  16,  1772,  leaving  two  daughters  m«r- 
ried,  and  a  grandson,  his  son's  chiM.  This  son  died  be* 
fore  Frezier,  on  board  a  king's  ship,  in  the  storm  of  1768^ 
which  sunk  him  with  all  his  property.  His  works  are, 
«  Tr.  des  Feux  d* Artifice,'*  1747,  8vo.  "  Voyage  de  1% 
Mer  du  Sud,"  1716,  4to.  "  Theorie  et  Pratiqdede  la 
Coupe  des  Pierres  et  des  Bois,"  Strasburg,  1769,  3  vok. 
4to ;  an  abridgment  of  this  work,  by  the  title  of  *^  E16me»s 
de  Stereotomie,"  Paris,   1759,  2  vols.  8vo.* 

FREZZL     See  FOLIGNO. 

FRIART.     See  FREART. 

FRISCHLIN  (NicoDEMUS),  aleamed  critical  and  poeti- 
cal writer  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Baling,  in  Suabia,  in 
1547.  His  father  being  a  minister  and  a  man  of  letters^ 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  then  sent  him 
to  Tubingen,  where  he  made  so  amazing  a  progress  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  that  he  is  said  to  have  written 
poetry  in  both  when  he  was  no  more  than  thirteen  years 
of  age.  He  conUnued  to  improve  himself  in  compositions 
of  several  kinds,  as  well  prose  as  verse ;  and  at  twenqr 
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years  old  ,was  made  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Tubin* 
gen.  Though  his  turn  lay  principally  towards  poetry,  in- 
somuch, that  as  Melchior  Adam  tells  us,  he  really  could 
make  verses  as  fast  as  he  wanted  them,  yet  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  every  part  of  science  and  learning.  He 
Used  to  moderate  in  philosophical  disputes ;  and  to  read 
public  lectures  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  before  he 
had  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year.  In  1579,  his  reputation 
being  much  extended,  he  had  a  mind  to  try  his  fortune 
abroad,  and  therefore  prepared  to  go  to  the  ancient  uni- 
.versity  of  Friburg,  where  he  had  promised  to  read  lectures. 
But  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  this  purpose,  partly  be* 
cause  bis  wife  refused  to  accompany  him,  and  partly  be<^ 
cause  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  would  not  consent  to  his 
going  thither,  or  any  where  ehe. 

Hitherto  Frischlin  had  been  prosperous ;  but  now  an  af^^ 
fair  happened  which  laid  the  foundation  of  troubles  that 
did  not  end  but  with  his  life.  In  1580  he  published,  an 
oration  in  praise  of  a  country  life,  with  a  paraphrase  upon 
VirgiPs  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  Here  he  compared  the 
lives  of  modem  courtiers  with  those  of  ancient  husband- 
men ;  and  noticing  some  with  great  severity^  who  had  de« 
generated  from  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  their  ancestors, 
made  himself  so  obnoxious,  that  even  his  life  was  in  danger. 
He  made  many  public  apologies  for  himself;  his  prince 
even  interceded  for  him,  but  he  could  not  continue  safe 
any  longer  at  home.  With  his  princess  leave,  therefore, 
he  went  to  Laubach,  a  town  of  Carniola,  in  the  remote 
part  of  Germany,  and  kept  a  school  there ;  but  the  air 
not  agreeing  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  returned  in 
about  two  years,  to  his  own  country.  He  met  with  a  very 
ungracious  reception  ;  and  therefore,  after  staying  a  little 
while,  he  went  to  Francfort,  from  Francfort  into  Saxony, 
and  from  thence  to  Brunswick,  where  he  became  a  school- 
master again.  There  he  did  not  continue  long,  but  passed 
from  place  to  place,  till  at  length,  being  reduced  to  ne- 
cessity, he  applied  to  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  for  relief. 
His  application  was  disregarded,  which  he  supposing  to 
proceed  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  wrote  severely 
against  them.  He  was  imprisoned  at  last  in  Wirtemberg 
castle ;  whence  attempting  to  escape  by  ropes  not  strong 
enough  to  support  him,  he  fell  down  a  prodigious  preci^ 
pice,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  among  the  ro^ks. 
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His  death  happened  in  1590,  and  was  universally  ind 
justly  lamented;  for  he  was  certainly  ingenious  and  learned 
in  a  great  degree.  He  left  a  great  many  works  of  various 
kinds,  as  tragedies,  comedies,  elegies,  translations  of 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  with  notes  upon  them,  orations, 
&c.  These  were  published  1598—1607,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
He  had  also  written  a  translation  of  Oppian,  but  this  was 
never  published.  His  scholia  and  version  of  "  Callimachus,'* 
with  his  Greek  life  of  that  poet,  are  in  Stephens's  edition 
of  1577,  4to.  While  he  was  master  of  the  school  at  La- 
bacum,  or  Laubach,  he  composed  a  new  grammar;  for 
there  was  no  grammar  extant  that  pleased  him.  This  was 
more  methodical,  and  shorter  than  any  of  them ;  and,  in- 
deed, was  generally  approved ;  but,  not  content  with  giving 
a  grammar  of  his  own,  be  drew  up  another  piece,  called 
'^^  Strigil  Graramatica,'Vin  which  he  disputes  with  some 
little  acrimony  against  all  other  grammarians ;  and  this,  as 
wa^  natural,  increased  the  number  of  his  enemies.  With 
all  his  parts  and  learning,  he  seems  not  a  little  to  have 
wanted  prudence.* 

FRISCHMUTH  (John),  an  eminent  scholar,  and  in- 
genious philologist,  was  born  1619,  at  Wertheim,  in  Fran- 
conia.  He  was  teacher  and  afterwards  professor  of  lan- 
guages at  Jena,  in  which  city  he  died  August  19,  1687, 
leaving  some  very  excellent  explications  of  several  diflScultr 
passages  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  above  sixty  philological 
and  theological  dissertations,  all  much  esteemed  ;  printed 
at  different  times  at  Jena,  in  4to.* 

FRiSI  (Paul),  a  very  eminent  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  in  Milan,  April  13,  1727.  He  was 
first  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Barnabite  fathers  is 
that  metropolis ;  and  so  uncommon  was  his  progress  in 
the  classes,  that  it  was  soon  predicted  by  his  teachefs  and 
schoolfellows,  that  he  would  one  day  excel  in  polite  lite* 
rature,  in  poetry,  and  in  pulpit  eloquence ;  nature,  how- 
ever, had  more  unequivocally  designed  him  to  be  what  h€ 
really  proved,  a  philosopher  and  a  mathematician.  In  1745, 
(the  sixteenth  of  his  age)  he  embraced  the  monastic  life 
among  the  Barnabites  of  Lombardy,  where  he  passed  so 
rapidly  through  all  the  remainder  of  his  studies,  that  be 
had  the  honour  of  being  appointed,  while  still  in  the  in- 

1  3f«lcbior  AdaiD;  in  filit  Geroo.  Philot.— Bail  let  Ju^emcns.— Niceron.  vol. 
XIX.  t  Diet  Hist. 
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fcrior  orders,  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the 
college  of  Lodi,  and  afterwards  promoted,  in  the  same 
capacity,  to  the  royal  school  of  Casale,  in  Monferrat,  as 
a  succiBsor  to  the  late  celebrated  cardinal  Gerdil. 

Frisi  unfortunately  possessed  a  riolent  and  atrabilaripus 
temper,  and  a  lofty,  disdainful,  and  independent  character  ; 
and  hence  he  was  never  raised  to  eminent  stations  in  church 
or  state,  but  was  perpetually  involved  in  the  most  dis- 
agreeable contests  with  every  person  with  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  be  connected.     Even  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
possession  of  his  chair  in  Casale,  he  quarrelled  with  his 
colleagues,  and  was  compelled  by  his  Sardinian  majesty  to 
withdraw.     His  superiors,  not  choosing  to  employ  father 
Frisi  any  more  in  the  scholastic  department,  sent  him  to 
Novara,  in  the  capacity  of  annual  preacher.     His  merit, 
however,  as  a  scientific  man,  had  already  become  so  con>- 
spicuous,  that  in  1755,  (the  twenty-eighth  of  his  age)  he 
was  requested  by  the  superintendant  of  the  university  of 
Pisa  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  metaphysics  and  ethics  in 
that  literary  corporation,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 
He  had  indeed  given  some  specimens  of  his  knowledge  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  by  his  essays  on  moral 
philosophy,  published  at  Lugano  in  1753  ;  but  he  had  ex- 
hibited before  that  time  still  greater  proofs  of  his  superior 
abilities  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  by  his 
two  excellent  works  **  Disquisitio  Mathematica  in  causani 
physicam  figure  et  magnitudinis  telluris  nostrie,''  and  the 
**  Nova  Electricitatis  theoria,'*  &c.  which  were  published 
at  Milan,  the  former  in  1751,  and  the  latter  in  1755;  and 
it  is  curious  that  be  was  thus  indebted  for  his  first  step  in 
the  higher  paths  of  literary  honours  to  other  pursuits  than 
those  which  were  bis  favourite,  and  which  have  so  deser- 
▼ediy  immortalized  his  name. 

It  is,  perhaps,  equally  curious,  that  even  when  meta- 
physics and  ethics  had  become  his  professed  avocations, 
be  never  so  much  indulged  in  the  study  of  them  as  to  pro- 
duce any  other  work  in  their  several  departments.  He 
rather  availed  himself  of  bis  situation  at  Pisa,  in  cultivating 
natural  science  with  greater  ardour  than, before];  and  h^ 
seemed  to  have  the  biest  opportunity  for  the  purpose. 
Tbi?  veteran  professor  Perel)i  was  still  a^live,  and  still  re- 
tained bis  amiable  disposition  of  communicating  to  bis 
friends  those  Talual^le  discpveries  which  were  the  fruits  of 
)iis  long  meditationsi  and  which,  from  his  great  modesty. 
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bad  never  been  published  under  his  own  name.  By  this 
powerful  assistance,  and  by  his  own  extensive  learning, 
Frisiy  whilst  at  Pisa,  was  enabled  to  publish  the  two  vo- 
lumes of  dissertations  which  appeared  at  Lucca  under  the 
title  of  "  Dissertationum  Variarum,"  &c.  1759  and  1761, 
and  the  two  hydraulic  performances  relative  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  provinces  of  Ferrara  and  Eavenna,  from 
the  inundation  of  rivers,  which  were  likewise  published  at 
Lucca,  in  1762.  Among  bis  dissertations,  the  most  re- 
markable were  that  *^  De  Atmosphsera  Coelestium  corpo- 
rum,"  wbiph  in  1758  obtained  the  prize  from  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  in  Paris,  and  that  *^  De  insqualitate 
MotOs  rianetaram,"  which  in  1768  received  the  honour 
of  the  accessU  from  the  same  corporation.  The  last  work 
published  by  Mr.  Frisi  at  Pisa,  was  a  tribute  to  the  me* 
mory  of  his  worthy  and  beneficent  friend  Perelli,  which 
s^peared  in  the  53d  volume  of  the  Journal  of  that  uni- 
versity. 

The  Milfinese  government,  duly  sensible  of  the  superior 
merit  of  Mr.  Frisi,  and  most  likely  jealous  of  so  many  ho- 
nours received  by  him  in  Tuscany,  induced  him  to  return 
to  his  native  plaice,  by  tendering  him  the  chair  of  mathe- 
jmatics  in  the  Palatine  schools  of  that  metropolis.  Thit 
offer  was  made  in  1764,  and  was  soon-  accepted  by  Mr. 
Frisi,  who  fluttered  himself  that  he  should  there  be  of 
greater  assistance  to  his  family  than  he  had  been  in  a  fo- 
reign place ;  it  was  here  he  wrote  his  two  capital  works, 
f'  De  gravitate  universali,"  in  three  books,  and  the  "  Cos- 
mographia  Physica  et  Mathematica,*'  in  2  vols,  both  of 
which  were  afterwards  published  at  Milan,  In  1768  and 
1774.  M^ny  years  had  now  elapsed  without  his  beioe  in- 
volved in  any  of  those  quarrels  which  were  the  result  of 
his  temper ;  but  as  he  was  threatened  with  an  event  of  this 
kind  soon  after  his  return  to  Milan,  be  was  advised  by 
his  friends  to  eacape  the  storm  by  a  temporary  peregrina- 
tion.  He.  consequently  made  the  tour  of  several  European 
countries ;  and  it  was  during  this  excursion,  that  he  at- 
tained the  friendship  of  some  of  the  greatest  characters  in 
those  timesj^  especially  in  England  and  France,  and  ac- 
quired many  literary  honours;  but  the  danger  of  incurring 
new  evils  was  inherent  to  his  nature.  The  femous  perio- 
dical work  entitled  **  The  Coffee-house,*'  was  at  that  time 
publishing  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Milanese  literati* 
among  whom  waa  Mr.  Frisi  himself,'  who  had  already  been 
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appointed  royal  censor  of  new  literary  publications.  In 
this  capacity  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  bis  approbation  to 
a  pernicious  work  which  was  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
the  above-mentioned  society,  and  when  the  book  was 
afterwards  suppressed  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority^ 
he  had  the  imprudence,  or  rather  the  effrontery,  to  be- 
come its  ilpologist.  Sensible,  perhaps  at  last,  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  he  had  exposed  himself,  he  resolved  to 
spend  some  years  in  retirement  A  new  field  of  exertions, 
however,  was  opened  to  him  in  his  retreat,  which  proved 
more  beneficial  to  society,  and  more  honourable,  to  him* 
self,  than  any  he  had  before  cultivated.  His  uncommon . 
talents  in  hydronymics  were  already  celebrated  in  Italy, 
and  as  many  hydrostatical  operations  had  been  projected 
at  the  time  by  the  several  Italian  governments,  he  became 
the  chief  director,  and  almost  the  oracle  of  such  under-* 
takings.  The  Venetian  senate,  and  the  late  Pius  VI.  also, 
wished  in  latter  times  to  have  his  opinion  on  the  projects 
which  they  had  respectively  adopted  for  the  course  of  the 
river  Brenta,  and  for  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes. 
But  even  in  these  honourable  commissions,  he  disgusted 
every  person  in  power  with  whom  be  had  to  deal,  and  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  a  man  of  his  temper  was  frequently 
the  subject  of  regret.  In  1777,  the  Milanese  government 
recalled  him  from  obscurity,  and  appointed  him  director 
of  the  newly-founded  school  of  architecture;  and  from  this 
period  he  became  as  active  in  the  republic  of  letters  as 
ever.  He  published  in  the  same  year,  1777,  his  '^  Course 
6f  Mechanics,^*  for  the  use  of  the  royal  school ;  in  1781 
his  <*  Philosophical  Tracts,*'  and  from  1782  to  1784,  his 
<^  Opera  Varia,'*  9  vols.  4to  ;  and  in  the  interval  from  1778 
to  1783,  he  wrote  the  eulogies  of  Galileo,  Cavalieri,  New* 
ton,  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  of  count  Firmiau. 
His  eulogies  on  Galileo  and  Cavalieri  have  been  pronounced 
by  Montuclas  "  two  finished  specimens  of  scientific  bio-*^ 
graphy.'*  Frisi  died  Nov.  22,  1784,  a  man  of  unquestion* 
able  learning,  but,  unhappily  for  himself,  of  an  impetuous 
and  turbulent  disposition.* 

FRITH,  or  FRYTH  (John),  a  learned  preacher  and 
martyr,  was  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Sevenoaks,  in 
Kent,  wber«  he  was  bom  (or  as  Fuller  says,  at  Wester- 
ham,  in  the  same  county).     He  was  educated  at  King's- 

^  BaUhr»*s  LiUmy  Jaamal,  toU  U.  from  Frisi'i^emoirs,  by  Count  Verrl 
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oollegei  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  but  afitar^ 
wards  went  to  Oxford^  was  admitted  ad  eundetOi  and  upon 
accouat  of  his  extraordinary  learntog,  was  chosen  one  of 
the  junior  canons  of  cardinal  Wolsey's  new  college,  now 
Christ  church.  About  i525*he  was  instructed  in  the  prin* 
dples  of  the  reformation,  according  to  the  Lutheran  sys- 
tem, by  the  celebrated  Tyndale.  These  he  openly  pro- 
fessed, and  with  some  other  young  men  of  the  same  per* 
suasion  and  boldness,  was  imprisoned  by  the  commissary 
of  the  university.  The  hardships  of  this  imprisonment 
proved  fatal  to  some  of  his  companions,  but  he  obtained 
bis  relea^,  and  about  1 528  went  abroad,  where  he  re- 
mained about  two  years,  and  became  more  seriously  con- 
firmed in  his  new  opinions.  On  his  return,  he  was  nar- 
rowly watched  by  the  lord  chancellor,  sir  Thomas  More, 
whose  resentment  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
treatise  which  Fryth  wrote  against  him.  Simon  Fish,  of 
Gray's-inn,  had  written  his  "  Supplication  of  the  Beggars,** 
against  the  begging  friars,  and  against  indulgences,  &o. 
(See  art.  Fish  )  This  work  was  highly  acceptable  to  Henry 
VIII.  as  favouring  his  quarrel  with  the  pope.  The  lord 
ohancelior,  however,  who  was  a  more  consistent  catholic 
than  his^  majesty,  answered  it,  and  Fryth  answered  More, 
denying  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  His  opinions  on  the 
sacrament  were  also  highly  obnoxious,  and  after  a  strict 
search,  be  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power 
by  a  treacherous  friend,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tow«r. 
He  was  several  times  examined  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  uniformly  treated  him  with  contempt  and  cruelty,  but 
refusing  to  recant,  he  was  ordered  to  be  burnt,  which  sen- 
tence was  executed  in  Smithfield,  July  4^  1533,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life.  He  had  a  very  remarkable  opportunity^ 
some  time  before,  of  making  his  escape,  the  servants  who 
were  to  convey  him  to  the  archbishop^s  palace  at  Croydon^ 
offering  to  let  him  go.  But  this  he  refused,  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence.  He  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  scfao* 
lar  of  great  eminence,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  learned 
languages. 

His  works  are  these :  ''  Treatise  of  Purgatory ;  Antithesis 
between  Christ  and  the  Pope ;  Letters  unto  the  faithful 
followers  of  Christ's  Gospel,  written  in  the  Tower,  1532  ; 
Mirror,  or  Glass  to  know  thyself,  written  in  the  Tower, 
1532;  Mirror  or  Looking-glass,  wherein  you  may  behold 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  Articles,  for  which  he  died. 
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written,  in  Newgate-prison,  June  23,  1533;  Answer  to 
Sir  Thomas  More's  Dialogues  conoernii^g  Heresies ;  An- 
swer to  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  &a''  all  which 
treatises  were  reprinted  at  London,  1573,  in  folio,  with  the 
works  of  Tyndale  and  Barnes.  He  also  wrote  some  trao^ 
lationsJ 

FRIZON  (Peter),  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  born  in 
the  diooese  of  Rheims,  was  penitentiary  of  that  church, 
and  afterwards  gprand-master  of  the  college  of  Navarre  at 
Paris.  He  died  in  1651.  He  published  in  1629  a  history 
of  the  French  cardinals,  entitled  ^' Gallia  Purpurata,"  16S8, 
fol  M.  Baluze  has  pointed  out  a  great  number  of  faults 
in  tbb  work,  in  bis  *'  Antifrizontus,'*  and  hia  '^  History 
of  the  Popes  of  Avignon.''  Frizon  alap  published  an  edi*- 
Uon  of  the  Bible  of  Louvain,  with  a  method  of  distiogutat^ 
ing  the  Catholic  French  translations  of  the  Bible  from  the 
Protestant,  1621,  fol.* 

FROBENIUS  (John),  an  eminent  and  learned  German 
printer,  was  a  native  of  Hammelburg,  in  Franconia,  where 
be  was  from  his  childhood  trained  to  literature*  After- 
wards be  went  to  the  university  of  Basil,  where  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  uncommonly  learned*  With  a 
view  of  promoting  useful  learning,  for  which  he  was  very 
zealous^  he  applied  himself  to  the  art  of  printing ;  zitd, 
becoming  a  master  of  it,  opened  a  shop  at  BasiL  He 
was  the  first  of  the  German  printers  who  brought  the, 
art  to  any^perfection  ;  and,  being  a  man  of  great  prob^jty' 
'and  piety,  as  well  as  skill,  he  was,  what  very  few  hiidh 
been,  particularly  choice  in  the  authors  he  printed.  He 
would  never  suffer  libels,  or  any  thing  that  might  hurt  the 
reputation  of  another,  to  go  through  his  press  for  the  sake 
of  profit ;  but  very  justly  thought  all  such  practices  dis* 
graceful  to  his  art,  disgraceful  to  letters,  and  infinitely 
pernicious  to  religion  and  society.  The  great  reputation 
and  character  of  this  printer  was  the  principal  motive  which 
led  Erasmus  to  fix  his  residence  at  Basil,  in  order  to  have 
hia  own  works  printed  by  him.  The  connection  between 
Erasmus  apd  Frobenius  grew  very  close  and  intimate ;  and 
was  a  connection  of  friendship  and  the  sincerest  cordiality^ 
Erasmus  loved  the  good  qualities  of  Frobenius,  as  modi  as 
Frobenius  could  admire  the  great  ones  of  Erasmus. 

>  Poi*fl  Acti  and  Monmnaiit&r- BumeOt  Reformatioo.— Clark's  Bod.  Hiftorr; 
— rdltr»s^  AM  B«difiTiis.P-TtaiMr^  BibUcUieca.       t  Moiwi.«-Diet  Hift 
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There  is  an  epistle  of  Erasmus  extant,  which  coutaitfs 
so  fiiH  an  acoount  of  this  printer,  that  it  forms  a  very  cu* 
riou»  memorial  for  his  life.  It  was  written  in  1527,  on  tbeoc- 
caiion  of  Frobenins^s  death,  which  happened  that  year ;  and 
which,  Erasmus  tells  us,  he  bore  so  extremely  ill,  that  he 
really  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  grief,  since  what  be  fek 
upon  the  death  of  his  own  brother  was  not  to  be  compared 
to  it  He  says,  that  he  lamented  the  loss  of  Froben,  not 
so  much  because  he  had  a  strong  affection  for  him,  but 
because  he  seemed  raised  up  by  Providence  for  the  pro* 
moting  of  liberal  studies.  Then  he  proc^ds  to  describe 
his  good  qualities,  which  were  indeed  very  great  and  nu- 
merous ;  and  concludes  with  a  particular  account  of  his 
death,  which  was  somewhat  remarkable.  He  relates,  that 
about  five  years  before,  Frobenius  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
from  the  top  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  on  a  brick  pavement ; 
which  fall,  though  he  then  imagined  himself  not  much 
hurt  by  it,  is  thought  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  malady.  The  year  before  he  died,  he  was 
seized  with  most  exquisite  pains  in  his  right  ancle ;  but 
was  in  time  so  relieved  from  these,  that  he  was  able  to  go 
to  Francfort  on  horseback.  The  malady,  however,  what- 
efer  it  was,  was  not  gone,  but  had  settled  in  the  toes  of 
his  right  foot,  of  which  he  had  no  use.  Next,  a  numbness 
seized  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  ;  and  then  a  dead  palsy, 
which  taking  him  when  he  was  reaching  something  from 
a  iiigh  place,  he  fell  with  his  head  upon  the  ground, 
and  discovered  few  signs  of  life  afterwards.  He  died  at 
Basil,  in  1527,  lamented  by  all,  but  by  none  more  than 
Erasmus,  who  wrote  his  epitaph  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Both  these  epitaphs  are  at  the  end  of  his  epistle. 

A  great  number  of  valuable  authors  were  printed  by  Fro- 
beniiits  with  great,  care  and  accuracy,  among  which  were 
the  works  of  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  Erasmus.  He  had 
formed  a  design  to  print  the  Greek  fathers,  which  had  not 
yet  been  done;  but  death  prevented  him.  That  work, 
however,  was  carried  on  by  his  son  Jerome  Frobenius  and 
his  8on*in-law  Nicolas  Episcopius,  who,  joining  in  part- 
nership, carried  on  the  business  with  the  same  reputation, 
a^d  gave  very  correct  editions  of  those  fathers.' 

FROBISHER  (Sir  Martin),  an  enterprizing  English 
navigator,  was  born  near  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire,  of  low 

1  Mortri.— Jortin'p  Erasmus.— PaiiUil«^onis  Protopograpbia,  part  III.  p.  94, 
95.— Saxii  Onomatt, 
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parents,  but  it  is  not  kuomi  in  what  year.  Being  broagbt 
up  to  navigation,-  be  very  early  displayed  the  talents  of  an 
eminent  sailor,  and  was  the  first  Englishman  that  attempted 
to  find  out  a  north*west  passage  to  China.  He  made  offers 
of  this  to  several  English  merchants  for  fifteen  years  to* 
gether ;  but  meeting  with  no  encouragement  from  them, 
he  at  length«obtained  reoommendations  to  Dudley  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  other  persons  of  rank  and  fortune.  Under 
their  influence  and  protection  he  engaged  a  sufficient 
number  of  adventurers,  and  collected  proper  sums  of 
money.  The  ships  he  provided  were  only  three ;  namely, 
two  barks  of  about  twenty -five  tons  each,  and  a  pinnace  of 
ten  tons.  With  these  he  sailed  from  Deptford  June  8, 
1576  ;  and  the  court  being  then  at  Greenwich,  the  queen 
beheld  them  as  they  passed  by,  '^  commended  them,  and 
bade  them  farewell,  with  shaking  her  hand  at  them  out  of 
the  window.** 

Bending  their  course  northward,  they  came  on  the  24th 
within  sight  of  Fara,  one  of  the  islands  of  Shetland ;  and 
on  the  11th  of  July  discovered  Friezeland,  which  stood 
Ugh,  and  was  all  covered  with  snow.    They  could  not 
land  by  reason  of  the  ice  and  great  depth  of  water  near 
the  shore;  the  east  point  of  this  island;  however,  they 
named  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Foreland.'*  ^  On  the  28th  they 
had  sight  of  Meta  Incognita,  being  part  of  New  Green- 
land ;  on  which  also  they  could  not  land,  for  the  reasons 
just  mentioned.     August  tlie  10th,  he  went  on  a  desert 
island  three  miles  from  the  continent,  but  staid  there  only 
a  few  hours.    The  next  day  he  entered  into  a  strait  which 
be  called  <' Frobisher*s  Strait ;"  and  the  name  is  still  re- 
tained.    On   the  12th,   sailing  to  Gabriers  Island,  they 
came  to  a  sound,  which  they  named  Prior's  Sound,  and 
anchored  in  a  sandy  bay  there.     The  1 5th  they  sailed  to 
Prior's  Bay,  the  17th  to  Thomas  Williams's  Island,  and 
the  18th  came  to  an  anchor  under  Burcher*s  Island.    Here 
they  went  on  shore,  and  bad  some  communication  with  the 
natives ;  but  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  five  of  his 
men  and  a  boat  taken  by  those  barbarians.    They  were 
like  the  Tartars,  or  Samoeids,  .with  long  black  hair,  broad 
fiaces,  flat  noses,  and  tawny ;  the  garments  both  of  men 
and  women  were  made  of  seal-skins,  and  did  not  difler  in 
foLshion ;  but  the  women  were  marked  in  the  face  with  blue 
streaks  down  the  cheeks,  and  round  the  eyes.     Having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  recorer  bis  meni  he  set  sail  again 
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for  England  the  26th  of  August;  and^  notwithstanding  a 
terrible  storm  on  the  7  th,  arrived  safe  at  Harwich  on  the 
2d  of  October. 

He  took  possession  of  that  country  in  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land's'name;  and,  in  token  of  such  possession,  ordered 
his  men  to  bring  whatever  they  could  first  find.  One  among 
the  rest  brought  a  piece  of  black  stone,  much  like  sea- 
coal,  but  very  heavy.     Having  at  bis  return  distributed 
fragments  of  it  among  his  friends,  one  of  the  adventurer's 
wives  threw  a  fragment  into  the  fire-;  which  being  taken 
out  again,  and  quenched  in  vinegar,  glittered  like  gold ; 
and,  being  tried  by  some  refiners  in  London,  was  found 
to  contain  a  portion  of  that  rich  metal.    This  circumstance 
raising  prodigious  expectations  of  gold,   great  numbers 
earnestly  pressed  .Frobisher  to  undertake  a  second  voyage 
the  next  spring.    The  queen  lent  him  a  ship  of  the  royal 
navy  of  200  tons ;  with  which,  and  two  barks  of  about  30 
tons  each,  they  fell  down  to  Grave^end  May  26,  1577, 
and  there  received  the  sacrament  together ;  an  act  of  re* 
ligion  not  so  frequently  performed  as  it  oqght  to  be,  among 
men  exposed   to  so  many  perils,  and  more  particularly 
under  the  protection  of  heaven.     I'hey  sailed  from  Har- 
wich on  the  31st  of  May,  and  arrived  in  St.  Magnus  Sound 
at  the  Orkney  Islands,  upon  the  7th  of  June ;  from  whence 
they  kept  their  course  for  the  space  of  twenty-six  days, 
without  seeing  any  land.     They  met,  however,  with  great 
drifts  of  wood,  and  whole  bodies  of  trees;   which  were 
either  blown  off  the  cliffs  of  the  nearest  lands  by  violent 
storms,  or  rooted  up  and  carried  by  floods  into  the  sea. 
At  length,  on  the  4th  of  July,  they  discovered  Friezeland; 
along  the  coasts  of  which  they  found  islands  of  ice  of  in- 
credible bigoess,   some  being  70  or   80  fathoms   under 
water,  besides  the  part  that  stood  above  wa^er,  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  circuit  ,  Not  having  been  able  ^(^ 
to  land  in  this  place,  they  proceeded  for  Frobisher's  Straits; 
and  on  the  17tb  of  the  same  month  made  the  North  Forcr 
land  in  them,  otherwise  called  HaiPs  Island ;  as  also  ,f 
smaller  island  of  the  same  name,  where  they  bad  in  their 
last  voyi^e  found,  the  ore,  but  could  not  npw  get  a  piece 
so  large  as  a  walnuL    They  met  with  some  of  it,  however^ 
}n  other  adjacent  inlands,,  but  not  enough  to  merit  thei|r 
attention.      They  sailed  about  to  make  what  discoveries 
they  cpuld,  and  gave  ^ames  to  sevenj  bays  and  isles ;  as 
Jackmau^s  Sounds-  Smith's  Island,  Bearers  Sound,  Lei* 
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Tester's  Isle,    Anne  countess  of  Warwick's  Sound  and 
Island,  York  Sound,  &c. 

I'he  captain's  commission  directed  him  in  this  voyage 
only  to  search  for  ore,  and  to  leave  the  further  discovery 
of  the  north-west  passage  till  another  time.  Having, 
therefore,  in  the  countess  of  Warwick's  Island,  found  a 
good  quantity,  he  took  a  lading  of  it ;  intending  the  first 
opportunity  to  return  home.  He  set  sail  the  29d  of  August, 
and  arrived  in  England  about  the  end  of  September.  He 
was  most  graciously  received  by  the  queen ;  and,  as  the 
gold  ore  he  brought  had  an  appearance  of  riches  and  profit, 
and  the  hope  of  a  north-west  passage  to  China  was  greally 
Increased  by  this  second  voyage,  her  majesty  appointed 
commissioners  to  make  trial  of  the  ore,  and  examine 
thoroughly  into  the  whole  affair.  The  commissioners  did 
so,  and  reported  the  great  value  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  expediency  of  further  carrying  on  the  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage.  Upon  this,  suitable  preparations  were 
made  with  all  possible  dispatch ;  and,  because  the  mines 
newly  found  out  were  sufficient  to  defray  the  adventurers 
charges,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  a  select  number 
of  soldiers,  to  secure  the  places  already  discovered,  to 
make  further  discoveries  into  the  inland  parts,  and  to  search 
again  for  the  passage  to  China.  Besides  three  ships  as 
before,  twelve  others  were  fitted  out  for  this  voyage,  which 
were  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  summer  with  a  lading  of 
gold  ore.  They  assembled  at  Harwich  the  27th  of  May, 
and  sailing  thence  the  31st,  they  came  within  sight  of 
Friezeland  on  the  20th  of  Jiine ;  when  the  general,  going 
on  shore,  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  queen  oi 
England's  name,  and  called  it  West-England.  They  met 
with  many  storms  and  difficulties  in  this  voyage,  which 
retarded  them  so  much,  that  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  undertake  discoveries ;  so  that,  after  getting  as 
much  ore  as  they  could,  they  sailed  for  England,  where, 
after  a  stormy  and  dangerous  voyage,  they  arrived  about 
the  beginning  of  October. 

I^does  not  appear  how  captain  Frobisher  employed  him* 
self  from  this  time  to  1585,  when  he  commanded  the  Aid, 
in  sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition  to  the  Wes^  Indies.  In 
1588,  be  bravely  exerted  himself  against  tW  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, commanding  the  Triumph,  one  of  the  three  largest 
ships  in  that  service,  and  which  had  on  board  the  greatest 
'   number  of  men  of  any  in  the  whole  English  fleet    July 
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26tb,  he  received  the  honottr  of  knighthood,  from  the 
hand  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  at  sea,  on  board  his  own 
ship  ;  and  when  afterwards  the  queen  thought  it  necessary 
to  keep  a.  fleet  on  the  Spanish  coast,  he  was  employed  in 
that  service,  particalady  in  1590,  when  he  commanded 
one  squadron,  as  sir  John  Hawkins  did  another.  In  1594, 
he  was  sent  with  four  men  of  war,  to  assist  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  against  a  body  of  leaguers  and  Spaniards 
then  in  possession  of  part  of  Bretagne,  who  had  fortified 
themselves  very  strongly  at  Croyzon  near  Brest.  But  in 
an  assault  upon  that  fort,  Nov.  7,  he  was  wounded  with  a 
ball  in  the  hip,  of  which  he  died  &oon  after  he  bad  brought 
the  fleet  safely  back  to  Plymouth  y  and  was  buried  in  that 
town.  Stow  tells  us,  the  wound  was  not  mortal  in  itself, 
but  became  so  through  the  negligence  of  his  surgeon,  who 
only  extracted  the  bullet,  without  duly  searching  the 
wound  and  taking  out  the  wadding,  which  caused  it  to 
'  fester. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  experience,  and  con- 
duct, but  accused  by  some  of  having  been  harsh  and  vio- 
lent. There  is  a  good  painting  of  him  in  the  picture  gal* 
^ery  at  Oxford.  * 

FROELICH  (Erasmus),  a  learned  medallist,  w^as  born 
at  Gnitz  in.Stiria  in  1700,  and  entered  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1716.  His  reputation  afterwards  procured  him 
the  professorship  of  belles  lettres  and  mathematics  at 
Vienna,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  pur- 
suit of  medallic  history.     He  died  in  1 758.    His  works  are, 

1.  ^'  Utilitas  rei  nummariss,  et  Appendiculce  ad  numos 
coloniarum  per  CI.  Vaillantium  edit©,"  Vienna,  1733,  8vo, 

2.  "  Quatuor  Tentamina  in  re  numaria  vetere,"  ibid.  1757, 
4to.  3.  "  Animadversiones  in  quosdam  numos  veteres  ur- 
bium,"  ibid.  1738,  8vo,  reprinted  at  Florence  in  1751* 
4.  **  Appendicular  dusB  novse  ad  numismata  antiqua  a  CI. 
Vaillantio  edita,"  ibid.  1744,  8vo,  reprinted  at  the  end  of 
**  Opusculum  posthumum  de  familia  Vaballathi,^'  where 
there  is  also  an  eulogium  on  Froelich.  5.  "  Annates  com- 
pend.  regum  et  rerum  Syriae,"  ibid.  1744,  folio.  6.  "Re- 
gum  veternm  numismata,"  ibid.  1753.  7.  ^  Dubia  de 
Minnisari,  aliorumque  Armenian  regum  numis  et  Arsaci^ 
darum  epoch^^nuper  vulgatis  proposita,"  ibid.  1754.     8. 

*  Bios;,  Brit— Id  Pennant's  Introduction  to  bis  Arctic  Zoolo^,  tro 
■•rks  on  tfte  errors  iu  the  original  map  of  Frobisher*s  Toyages. 
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^^  Diplomatorram  Garatensium  emendatuui)  anctum,  et 
illustratum,"  ibid.  1754,  4to.  '9.  **  Casulss  S.  Stephanie 
regi&  Hungarian,  vera  imago  et  expositio/'  ibid.  1754,  4to. 
10.  ^^Ad  Aumismata  regam  veteram  anecdota  aut  rariora 
accesm  nova/*  ibid.  1755,  4 to.  11."  Notitia  elementaria 
andquoram  illorum,  qusB  urbium  liberarum,  regum  et 
prtacipum,  ac  personanim  illustrium,  appellantur,"  ibid. 
4758,  4to,  a  work  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  pronounces  "  most 
excellent  and  usefoi,^'  although  not  altogether  without 
ittults.  He  particularly  mentions  that  the  list  of  Greek 
cities  of  which  we  have  coins  is  defective  in  about  a  third 
of  the  number ;  and  he  censures,  in  strong  terms,  the 
plan  of  splitting  the  series  of  kings  of  every  realm  into 
different  epochs.  After  Froelich's  death  ,was  published,  i 
as  already  mentioned,  the  "  Opusculum  posthumum  de  fa* 
milia  Vaballathi  numis  illustrata,^'  with  an  appendix  to  the 
"  Numismata  antiqua,^*  edited  by  Joseph  Kbell,  1762,  4to. 
Saxius  gives  us  the  title  of  another  work  by  Froelich 
printed  the  year  of  bis  death  in  4to,  *^  Specimen  Archon- 
tologis  Carinthise.^'  * 

FUOISSART  (John),  an  eminent  and  ancient  French 
historian  and  poet,  was  born  in  Valenciennes,  about  1337. 
Of  his  parents  we  know  only  that  bis  father,  Thomas  Frois- 
sart,  was  a  painter  of  arms,  and  although  our  historian  i$ 
titled  knight  J  at  the  beginning  of  a  manuscript  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  it  is  thought  that  the 
copyist  had  given  it  to  him  of  his  own  authority.  His  in- 
fancy announced  what  he  would  one  day  be:  he  early 
manifested  that  eager  and  inquisitive  mind,  which  during 
the  course  of  his  life  never  allowed  him  to  remain  long  at- 
tached to  the  same  occupations,  and  in  the  same  place ; 
and  the  different  games  suitable  to  that  age,  of  which  he 
gives  us  a  picture  equally  curious  and  amusing,  kept  up 
in  his  mind  a  fund  of  natural  dissipation,  which  during  his 
early  studies  tried  the  patience  and  exercised  the  severity 
of  his  noasters.  He  loved  hunting,  music,  assemblies, 
feasts,  dancing,  dress,  good  living,  wine  and  women  \ 
these  tastes,  which  almost  all  shewed  themselves  from 
twelve  years  of  age,  being  confirmed  by  habit,  were  con- 
tinued even  to  bis  old  age,  and  perhaps  never  left  him. 
The  mind  ^nd  heart  of  Froissart  being  not  yet  sufficiently 
occupied,  his  love  for  history  filled  up  that  void,  whioii 

>  Diet  flut.— >Saxii  piioin3$t.-*-PinkertoD's  Essay  on  Medtli,  Preface,  p.  if. 
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his  passion  for  pleasure  left ;  and  became  to  him  an  inex<* 
haastible  source  of  amusement. 

He  had  but  just  left  school^  and  was  scarcely  twen^ 
years  old,  when  at  the  intreaty  of  ^^his  dear  lord  and  mat- 
ter iir  Robert  de  Namur,  lord  of  Beaufort,"  be  andertook 
to  write  the  history  of  the  wars  of  his  own  time^  more  par- 
ticularly of  those  which  ensued  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
Four  years  afterwards,  having  gone  to  England,  be  pre^ 
sen  ted  a  part  of  this  history  to  qoeen  Pbilippa  of  Hainault, 
the  wife  of  Edward  III.     However  young  be  might  then 
be^  be  had  alrcfady  travelled  into  the  most  distant  provinces 
of  France.     The  object  of  his  visit  to  England  was  to  tear 
bimst'lf  from  the  pains  of  an  attachment  which  had  tor- 
mented him  for  a  long  time.     This  passion  took  possession 
df  his  heart  from  bis  infancy;  it  lasted  ten  years,  and 
•parkii  of  it  were  again  rekindled  in  a  more  advanced  age. 
The  history  of  this  attachment  may  be  seen  in  our  autho- 
fity.     It  appears  to  have  been  first  childish,  and  then  ro- 
mantic, and  for  his  feelings  in  either  state,  we  have  only 
poetical  evidence,  and  from  that  we  learn   that  he  had 
more  mistresses  than  one.     He  had  made  two  jouraies  to 
England,  but  on  which  occasion  he  presented  bis  history 
to  queen  Philippa  is  not  certain.     It  was  well  received, 
however,  and  probably  gained  him  the  title  of  Clerk  (se- 
^cretary  or  writer)  of  the  chamber  to  that  princess,  which 
he  was  in  possession  of  from  1361.     She  is  said  frequently 
to  have  amused  herself,  in  that  age  of  romantic  gallantry, 
by  making  Froissart  compose  amorous  ditties;    but  this 
occupation  must  be  considered  solely  as  a  relaxation  that 
no  way  impeded  more  serious  works,  since  during  the  five 
years  be  was  attached  to  the  service  of  queen  Philippa,  he 
travelled  at  her  expence  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  the 
object  of  which  seems  to  be  a  research  after  whatever 
might  enrich  his  history. 

Of  all  the  particulars  of  Froissart's  life  during  his  rest* 
dence  in  England,  we  only  know  that  he  was  present  at 
the  separation  of  the  king  and  queen  in  1361,  with  their 
son  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess  his  lady,  who 
were  going  to  take  possession  of  the  government  of  Ac- 
quitaine;  and  that  he  was  between  Eltham  and  West- 
minster in  1 363,  when  king  John  passed  on  bis  return  to 
England.  There  is  in  his  poems  a  pastoral  whidi  seems 
to  allude  only  to  that  event.  With  regard  to  his  travels 
during  the  time  he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
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queen,  he  employed  six  Months  in  Scotland,  sod  pene^ 
trated  as  far  as  the  Highlands.  He  travelled  on  horseback 
with  his  portmanteau  behind  him,  and  followed  by  a  grey«* 
bound.  The  king  of  Scotland,  and  many  lords  whose 
names  he  has  preserved  to  us,  treated  him  so  handsomely, 
that  he  could  have  wished  to  have  returned  thither.  WiU 
liam  earl  of  Douglas  lodged  him  during  fifteen  days  in  his 
castle  of  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh ;  but  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  date  of  this  journey,  and  of  another  which  he  made 
into  North  Wales.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that  he 
was  at  this  time  no  ordinary  character,  and  that  he  must 
have  possessed  talents  and  accomplishmentt  to  entitle  him 
to  so  much  respect. 

He  was  in  France^  at  Melun  sur  Seine,  about  April  20, 
1366 ;  perhaps  private  reasons  might  have  induced  him  to 
take  that  road  to  Bourdeaux,  where  he  was  on  All  Saints* 
day  of  that  year,  when  the  princess  of  Wales  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  son,  who  was  afterwards  Richard  II.  The  prince 
of  Wales  setting  out  a  few  days  afterwards  for  the  war  iu 
Spain,  Froissart  accompanied  him  to  Dax,  where  the  prince 
resided  some  time.  He  had  expected  to  have  attended 
him  during  the  continuance  of  this  grand  expedition ;  l3ut 
the  prince  would  not  permit  him  to  go  farthet;  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  sent  him  back  to  tiie  queen  his  mother. 
Froissart  could  not  have  made  any  long  stay  in  England, 
since  in  the  foUpwing  year,  1368,  he  was  at  diflPerent  Ita- 
lian courts.  It  was  this  same  year,  that  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence,  son  of  the  king  of  England,  espoused  Joland^ 
daughter  of  Gideas  II.  duke  of  Milan.  Froissar^  who  pro<- 
babfy  was  in  his  suite,  was  present  at  the  magnificent  re* 
ception  which  Amadous  count  of  Savoy,  sumamed  the 
count  Verd,  gave  him  on  his  return:  he  describes  the 
feasts  on  this  occasion,  which  lasted  three  days ;  and  does 
not  forget  to  tell  us  that  they  danced  a  virelay  of  his  com- 
position. From  the  court  of  Savoy  he  returned  to  Milan^ 
where  the  same  count  Amadous  gave  him  a  good  cdardie^ 
a  sort  of  coat,  with  twenty  florins  of  gold  ;  and  from  thence 
to  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  where  he  received  forty  ducats 
from  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and  then  to  Rome.  Instead  of 
the  modest  equipage  he  travelled  with  into  Scotland,  he 
was  now  like  a  man  of  importance,  travelling  on  a  hand* 
some  horse  attended  by  a  hackney. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Froissart  experienced  a  loss 
which  nothing  could   recompense,   the  death  of  queen 
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Pbilippk^  wbich  took  place  in.  1369.  He  conposed  a  lay 
on  this  melancholy  event,  of  vrhicby  however,  bt  was  not 
a  witness;  for  he  says,  in  another  place,  that  ia  1395  it 
was  twenty^seven  years  since  he  had  seen  England.  Ac- 
cording to  Vossius  and  Bullart  he  wrote  the  life  of  queen 
Philippa ;  but  this  assertion  is  not  founded  on  any  proofii. 
Independently  of  the  employment  of  clerk  of  the  chamber 
to  the  queen  of  England,  which  Froissart  had  held,  he  had 
been  also  of  the  household  of  Edward  III.  and  even  of  that 
of  John,  king  of  France.  Having,  however,  lost  his  pa- 
troness, he  did  not  return  to  England,  but  went  into  hia 
own  country,  where  he  obtained  the  living  of  Lestines.  Of 
all  that  he  performed  during  the  time  be  exercised  this 
ministry,  he  tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  the  tavern- 
keepers  of  Lescines  bad  five  hundred  francs  of  bhi  money 
in  toe  short  space  of  time  he  was  their  rector*  It  is  men^ 
tioned  in  a  MS  journal  of  the  bishop  of  Chartres,  chan- 
cellor to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  that  according  to  letters  sealed 
Dec.  12,  138!,  this  prince  caused  to  be  seized  fifty -^six 
quires  of  the  Chronicle  of  Froisaart,  rector  of  the  parish 
church  of  Lestines,  which  the  historian  had  sent  to  be 
illuminated,  and  then  to  be  forwarded  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, the  enemy  of  France.  Froissart  afttacbed  himself 
afterwards  to  Winceslaus  of  Luxembourg,  duke  of  Bra- 
bant, perhaps  in  quality  of  secretary.  l*his  prince  had  a 
taste  for  poetry ;  he  had  made  by  Froissart  a  collection  of 
bis  songs,  rondeaus,  and  virelays,  and  Froissart  adding 
some  of  his  own  pieces  to  those  of  the  prince,  formed  a 
sort  of  romance,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Meliador,  or  the 
Knight  of  the  Sun ;"  but  the  duke  did  not  live  to  see  ths 
completion  of  the  work,  for  he  died  in  1384. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  event  Froissart  found  ano* 
ther  patron  in  Guy  count  de  Blois,  who  made  him  clerk 
of  his  chapel;  t^^wi  he  testified  bis  gratitude  by  a  pastoral, 
s^nd  epitbalamium  on  a  marriage  in  the  family.  He  passed 
the  years  1385,  1386,  and  1387,  sometimes  in  the  BJusoiat 
sometimes  in  Touraine ;  but  the  count  de  Blois  having 
engaged  him  to  continue  bis  history,  which  he  left  un- 
finished, be  determined  in  1S88  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peace  which  was  just  concluded,  to  visit  the  court  of  Gas- 
tbn  Pbcebus  count  de  Foiz,  in  order  to  gain  full  informa- 
tion in  whatever  related  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  mope 
distant  provinces  of  the  kinedom.  His  health  and  age  still 
allowed  him  to  bear  great  Utigue  i  bis  memory  was  suffi* 
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j^iently  itrong  to  retain  whatever  b«  should  bear ;  and  )uM 
judgment  clear  enough^  to  point  out  to  him  the  use  he 
should  make  of  it.  In  his  journey  to  the  count  de  Fois^ 
be  met  on  the  road  with  sir  Espaing  du  Lyon,  a  gallant 
knight  who  had  served  in  the  wars^  and  was  able  to  give 
him  much  information.  At  length  they  arrived  at  Ortes 
in  Beam,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the.  c<Mint  de  Foiz^ 
where  Froissart  met  with  a  sockty  suited  to  his  views^ 
Qopipo^  of  brave  captains  who  had  distinguished  them* 
selves  ii)  combats  or  tournaments.  Here  Froissart  used  ta 
entertain  Gastqn,  after  supper,  by  reading  to  him  the  to« 
fiance  of  ^VMeliador,'*  which  be  bad  brought  with  him* 
After  a  considerable  residence  at  this  court,  be  left  it  ia 
tjie  suite  of  the  young  duchess  of  Berry,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Avignon.  His  stay,  here,  however,  was  unfor^^ 
tunate,  as  he  was  robbed ;  which  incident  he  niade  die  sub* 
ject  of  a  long  poem,  representing  his  loss,  and  his  expen* 
i^ve  turn.  A^ong  other  things  ha  says  that  the  oomposi^ 
tion  of  his  works-had  cost  him  700  francs,  but  he  r^pretted 
Bot  this  expience^  for  he  adds,  '^  I  have  composed  many  a 
l^story  whocb  will  be  spoken  of  by  posterity.^' 

After  a  series  of  travels  into  different  countries^  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining^  inforaiation,  we  find  him  in  1390  in  his. 
oiKn  country,  solely  occupied  in  the  completion  of  hia- 
history^  at  least  until  1392,  when  he  was  again  nt  Paris* 
Fjrom  iJie  year  1378  he  had  obtained  from  pope  Clement 
YII.  the  i:eversion  of  a  cfmonry  at  Lille,  and  in  the  coU 
lection  of  his  poetry,  which  waa  completed,  in  1393,  and 
elsewhere,  he  calls  himself  canon  of  Lille ;  but  pope  Cle« 
ment  dying  tn  139.4,  he  gave  up  bis  eapectatiMis^  of  the 
reversion,  aad.  began  to  qualify  himself  as  canon  and  tcea-  ^ 
surer  of  the  collegiate  church  of  X3himay,  which  he  pro* 
bably  owed  to  the  friendship  of  the  count  de  Blois.  Ia 
1395,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-seven  years,  be  returned 
to  JEngland,  where  be  was  received  with  marks  of  high 
f^l^opr  ^nd  affection  by  Richard  II.  aad  the  royal  family  ; 
and  here  he  went  on  collecting  information  for  his  history, 
and  bad  the  bo^iour  to.  pre^uthis.<^MeliadoK)'*  to  the  king, 
wiho  was  D^uch  delighted  with  it^  After  a  residence  of  three 
monitbsf  he  was  dismissed  with  marks  of  princely  fietveur, 
wliicb  be  endeavoured  to  return  by  his  aflfeftionate  and 
grateful  lamentation  on  the  death  of  his  royal  patron,  at 
tile  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  histoi^. 

The  time  of  the  death  of  Froissart  has  not  he^u  decided  > 
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by  his  biographers.  He  relates  some  events  of  the  year 
1400y  and  by  some  is  thought  to  hare  lived  conrtderably 
beyond  that  period,  but  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed* 
He  probably  ended  his  days  in  his  own  chapter,  and  wa^ 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  in  the  collegiate  church. 
Although  he  was  th^  author  of  30,000  verses,  his  poetical 
character  is  forgotten,  and  he  is  now  celebrated,  and  most 
justly,  as  a  historian.  His  Chronicle,  which  is  divided 
into  four  books,  comprehends  the  period  between  132^ 
and  1400,  and  relates  the  events  which  took  place  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with 
Dumerous  details  respecting  the  papal  courts  of  Rome  and 
Arignon,  and  collateral  particulars  of  the  transactions  in 
the  rest  of  Europe^  in  Turkey,  and  even  in  Africa.  His 
reputation  stands  high  as  a  faithful  and  diligent  narrator  of 
what  he  saw  and  beard.  By  the  French  he  has  been 
charged  with  gross  partiality  towjirds  the  English;  they 
bring  against  him  the  crime  of  making  Edward,  and  his 
aM)n,  the  Black  Prince,  the  heroes  of  his  history.  But  it' 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  wer^  the  heroes  of  the  age  in' 
which  they  flourished,  and  therefore  an  impartial  historian - 
was  obliged  to  represent  them  in  their  true  cdours,  and  to 
make  them  the  leading  characters  of  the  day.  Mr.  Johnes, 
to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  an  admirable  edition  of' 
Froissart*s  Chronicles,  has  successfully  vindicated  the  cha- 
racter of  the  historian  from  thechargeof  partiality :  through- 
out the  whole  work,  he  says,  there  is  an  evident  disposi- 
tion to  give  praise  to  valour  on  whatever  side  it  was  em- 
ployed. The  historian  mourns  over  the  death  of  each 
valiant  knight,  exults  in  the  success  of  every  hardy  enter- 
prize,  and  seems  carried  away  almost  by  his  chivalrous 
feelings,  independently  of  party  considerations.  Till  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Johnes^s  translation,  the  best  edition  of 
the  **  Chronicles^*  was  that  of  Lyons  in  four  volumes  folio, 
IS59  ;  and  Mr.  Johnes  has  since  gratified  the  public  wish 
by  an  equally  accurate  and  well  illustrated  edition  of 
Froissart's  continuator,  Monstrelet ' 

FRONTEAU  (John),  canon  reguhir  of  the  congrega«>  - 
tion  of  St  Genevieve,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  was  bom  at  Angers  in  1614.     His  father  was  a  no- 
cary  of  that  place.    He  was  first  educated  under  a  private ' 

*  lile  of  Pnrfswrty  by  St  Palty*,  trtmUitdl  and  edited  by  TbomM  Jeluis% 
eiq.  M.  P.  iSOi.  Sf9^  a  work  whkb  fvperycd^  Uit  necessiij  of  refenriflf  tt  an j 
etber  sntboritj. 
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ecclesiastic  in  the  neigbbourbood  of  Angers,  and  is  said  to 
have  made  such  rapid  progress  in  these  bis  early  studies, 
that  in  less  than  five  years  be  could  readily  translate  into 
Latin  and  Greek.     On  his  return  to  Augers  he  studied 
three  years  in  the  college  of  the  oratory  there,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  that  of  La  Fleche,  where  he  completed 
his  classical  course.     In  1630  he  took  the  habit  of  a  canoa 
regular  of  the  abbey  of  Toussaint,  at  Angers,  and  made 
profession  the  year  following.     Having  dedicated  his  phi* 
losophical  thesis  to  father  Favre,  tbis  led  to  an  acquaint* 
.ance  with  the  latter,  by  whose  orders  he  came  to  Paris  in 
1636,  and  m  1637  was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy  in  . 
the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve.     His  ^st  course  of  philo80« 
phical  lectures  being  finished  in  1639,  he  was  employed 
to  lecture  on  divinity,  which  he  did  with  equal  reputation, 
following  the  principles  of  St.  Thomas,  to  which  he  was 
muqh  attached;  but  his  lectures  were  not  dry.  and  scholas- 
tic, but  enlivened  by  references  to  the  fethers,  and  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  thought 
would  render  them  more  useful  to  young  students :  and 
besides  his  regular  lectures  on  theology,  he  held  every 
week  a  conference  on  somQ  subject  of  moi^s,  or  some  part 
of  the  scriptures*    Jansenius  having  published  his  <<  Au* 
gustinus,"  he  read  it  with  attention,  and  thought  he  dis- 
covered in  it  the  true  sentiments  of  St  Augustine*     Some 
time  after,  the  Jesuits  having  invited  him  to  be  present  at 
the  theological  theses  of  the  college  of  Clermont,  and 
having  requested  him  to  open  the  ceremony,  be  delivered 
a  very  learned  and  eloquent  discourse,  which  was  at  first 
well  received,  but  having  attacked  a  proposition  concern- 
ing predestination,  he  was  suspected  of  inclining  towards 
innovation.    In  a  conference,  however,  with  two  fathers 
of  the  congregation,  be  explained  his  sentiments  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  satisfy  them.     In  1648  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  onif  ersity  of  Paris,  although  with  some  oppo- 
sition from  tlie  members  pf  the  university,  not  upon  hh 
own  account,  but  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  congregation 
in  general,  .who  had  rendered  themselyes  obnoxious  to  the 
university  by  the  ei^ectioD  of  a  niuuber  of  independent 
.seminaries. 

.  After  passipg  som^  years  in  the  quiet  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  he  encountered  some  opposition  in  consequence 
.of  the  five  prppo^itions  condemned  by  the  popes  Innocent 
X.  and  Alexander  VIL    He  was  now  suspected  of  favour^ 
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ing  the  Jansenists,  and  of  asseiting  that  no  one  coald  sign 
the  formulaty  without  <distingui^ng  the  fact  from  the 
right.  This  induced  him  to  quit  his  office  of  regent  in 
1654,  and  accept  of  the  conreMtnal  priory  of  fienay,  in 
the  diocese  of  Angers.  Here,  however,  be  did  not  con* 
itantly  reside,  but  preached  frequently  in  some  cathedrals, 
and  pertbrned  the  duties  of  his  office  as  chancellor  of 
die  university,  until  4  661,  frtien  happening  to  be  at  Benay^ 
he  received  an  order  from  the  court  to  remain  there  until 
Luther  orders.  This  was  occasioned  4yy  the  approbation 
be  had  given  to  a  French  translation  of  the  Missal  of  M. 
Voisin,  which  at  first  he  did  'not  choose  to  reveke.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  while  he  ventured  to  express 
liberal  notions,  he  had  the  courage  to  maintain  them 
against  the  authority  of  his  superiors,  for  he  soon  conceded 
ievery  point,  and  ofiered  to  sign  the  formulary  above^ 
mentioned,  which  he  had  hitherto  reAiaed,  and  accord* 
tngly  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris  in  1662,  where  th6 
itrchbisbop  of  Sens  bestowed  on  him  the  office  of  prior*- 
cur6  of  St.  Mary  Mwdalen  of  Montargis ;  but  this  he  en* 
joyed  hot  a  yery  few  days,  being  seized  with  a  disorder 
which  earned  him  off,  April  17,  1662,  when  only  forty- 
«ight  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading  in 
ecclesiastical  and  proftme  history;  and  as  a  preacher  was 
lively  and  eloquent^  He  obtained  much  reputation  for  his ' 
discourses  when  bestowing  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
which  was  his  province  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  an  able 
linguist,  not  only  in  the  modern,  but  ancient,  and  parti- 
cularly die  Eastern  languages.  Dupin,  who  gives  him  in 
-other  respects  a  very  nigh  character,  observes,  that  he 
never  attached  himself  so  closely  to  any  subject  as  to 
^handle  it  thoroughly,  but  was  alwajrs  making  discoveries^ 
atarting  eonjectures,  and  forming  new  ideas,  and  giving 
-Ins  sul^ect  a  turn  altogether  uncommon. 

His  works  were,  1.^*  Summa  totins  philosophise  ^  D. 
ThomsfrAquinatisdoctrina,**  Paris,  1640,  fDl.  2.  "  Tho- 
mas i  Kempis  vindicatus  per  unum  i  Canonicis  regulari- 
bus  cengregationia  Gallicanse,*'  Paris,  1641,  Svo.  The 
purpose  of  thb  is  to  prove  that  Thomas  jl  Kempis,  and  nc/t 
Cenon,  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  '<  Imitation,*'  he. 
mnd  it  produced  a  controtersy>  of 'nAich  some  fvotioe  will 
be  taken  in  our  article  on  that  writer.  3.  **  Koms  Oamo^ 
tensis  Episeopi  opera,*'  Paris,  1 647,  foL  This  edition  of 
Ifae  worb-of  Ives  deCbartfes  g«M  seme  olfenoe  to  fio^ebeH 
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whose  notes  he  had  adopted ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  defend 
himself  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Puy.  4. 
**  Dissertatio  philologica  de  virginitate  bonorata,  erudita; 
adorMata>  foBCunda,"  ibid.  1651.  5.  ^*  Antitheses  Augus* 
tini  et  Caivini,"  ibid.  1651,  16mo.  In  this  he  gives  the 
parallel  passages  of  St.  Augustin  and  Calvin  on  the  subject 
of  grace.  The  general  of  the  congregation,  thinking  it 
might  make  some  noise  in  the  world,  suppressed  all  the 
copies  except  one,  from  which  a  friend  of  Fronteau  had  t 
nevif  edition  printed.  6.  *^  Kaiendariuni  Romanum,"  taken 
from  an  ancient  MS.  and  iiinstrated  bj  a  preface  and  two 
dissertations,  on  festival  days,  and  saints'  days,  ibid.  1652^ 
8vo.  7.  ^Oratio  in  obitum  Matthaei  Mol^,'*  ibid.  1656, 
4to.  MoU  was  keeper  of  the  seals.  He  published  also 
iparious  epistles  and  tracts  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  his* 
tory.  His  own  life  was  published  in  1663,  4to,  under  the 
title  '*  Joan.  Frontoais  Memoria  disertis  per  amicos  virosque 
dariftsimos  encomiis  celebrata.'^ ' 

FRONTINUS  (Sbxtus  Julius),  a  Roman  writer,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  century,  and  was  in  high  repute 
under  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan, 
was  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  a  great  officer  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  armies  in  England,  and  elsewhere,  with 
success;  apd  be  is  mentioned  in  high  terms  of  panegjnrie 
by  all  the  writers  of  his  time.  He  was  city-pr*tor  wheii 
Vespasian  and  Titus  were  consuls.  Nerva  made  him  cu^ 
rator  of  the  aqueducts,  which  occasioned  him  to  write- his 
treatise,  *^  De  Aquseductibus  Urbis  Romse.'^  He  Wrote 
also  **  Tres  libros  Stratagematum,"  or,  concerning  the 
stratagems  used  in  war  by  the  most  eminent  Greek  and 
Roman  commanders ;  and  afterwards  added  a  fourth,  con- 
taining examples  of  those  arts  and  maxims,  discoursed  of 
in  the  former.  These  two  works  are  still  extant,  together 
with  a  piece  **  De  Re  Agraria ;"  and  another,  <^  De  Limi* 
ttbus.''  They  have  been  often  printed  separately,  hurt 
were  all  published  together  in  a  neat  edition  at  Amsterdam  > 
•  in  1661,  with  notes  by  Robertus  Keuchenius,  who  has 
placed  at  the  end  the  fragments  of  several  works  of  Fron* 
tinas  that  arelosu  This  eninent  man  died  in  the  yeair 
106,  under  Trajan,  and  was  succeeded  as  augur  by  the 
younger  Pliny,  who  mentions  him  with  honour.  He  for- 
bade any  monument  to  be  erected  to  him  after  his  deaths 

*  Dupia.— 'Niceroo^  toI.  XXI.— Morcri. 
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deckuring,  that  every  man  was  sure  to  be  remembered 
without  any  such  testimonial,  if  be  had  lived  so  as  to  de** 
serve  it  His  words,  as  Pliny  haa  preserved  them,  were 
these:  '^Impensa  monument!  supervacua  est;  memoria 
nostri  durabit,  si  vita  meruimus.**' 

FRONTON  (Du  Due,  or  Le  Due),  known  by  the  name 
of  Fronto  Ducaus,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  the  son  of  a 
counsellor  of  Bourdeaux,  where  he  was  bom  in  1558,  and 
made  a  Jesuit  in  1577.  He  studied  with  unwearied  appli* 
cation  the  Greek  tongue,  and  became  one  of  the  ablest 
translators  and  editors  of  Greek  works  in  his  time.  He 
published  notes  and 'corrections,  both  on  the  text  and  on 
.  the  translations  of  many  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,  particularly  St  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  St. 
Basil,  St  Gregory  de  Nazianzen,  and  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Zonaras,  Balsamon,  &c.  But  his  principal  work  is  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  St  Chrysostom,  6  vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1609 — 1624,  and  reprinted  there  in  1636,  and  at  Franc* 
fort  in  1698.  He  was  also  engaged  in  controversy,  and 
wrote  against  Philip  du  Plessis  Momay.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Dec.  13,  1624.  Dupin  informs  us  that  he  was  as  much 
esteemed  for  his  prudence  and  modesty  as  for  his  learning 
and  judgment,  that  his  merit  was  equally  acknowledged  by 
catholics  and  protestants,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
learned  man  in  either  communion  with  whom  he  did  not 
correspond.  * 

FROWDE  (Phiup),  an  English  poet,  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  post-master  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  and  the  grandson  of  sir  Philip  Frowde,  a  loyal  officer 
in  kins  Charles  I.*s  army.  He  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  being  distinguished 
by  Addison,  who  took  him  under  his  protection.  While 
he  remained  there  he  became  the  author  of  several  pieces 
of  poetry,  some  of  whiob»  in  Latin,  were  pure  and  elegant 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  '^  Mus«  Anglic 
causB."  He  wrote  likewise  two  tragedies:  ^'  The  FaU  of 
Saguntuo),**  dedicated  to  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  *<  Phi- 
iotas,"  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield.  Neither  of 
diese  w^re  very  successful  on  the  stage,  to  which  they  were 
thought  less  adapted  than  to  the  closet  He  died  at  his 
lodgings  in  Cecil-street  in  the  Strand,  Dec.  19, 1738  ;  and 

'  I  TaoUi  Agicola.^VoMiut  de  Scient  Maib. — Fabric.  BibL  Lat.— A  lift  of  tba 
ediiioQt  of  tut  works  is  givtn  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  E^ctiopary.— Saiji 
Pl)09Mi>tf  %  Moreri  in  Doc— ^iciexop,  ?o|.  X^Vlll. 
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in  the  London  Daily-Post  had  the  foHowing  character 

S'vea  him :  <<  Though  U»e  elegance  of  Mr.  Frowde^s  writ« 
gs  has  recommended  him  to  the  general  pdlilic  esteem, 
the  politeness  of  his  genins  is  the  least  amiable  part  of  his 
character ;  for  he  esteemed  ^  talents  of  wit  and  learning, 
only  as  they  were  condacive  to  the  excitement  and  practice 
of  honour  and  humanity.  Therefore,  with  a  soul  chearfot, 
benevolent,  and  virtuous,  he  was  in  conversation  genteelly 
delightful,  in  friendship  punctually  sincere,  in  death  Chris- 
tian ly  resigned.  No  man  could  lire  more  beloved;  no 
private  roan  could  die  more  lameifted."  * 

FRUGONI  (Charles  Innocrkt),  an  Italian  poet,  was 
born  November  21,  1692,  at  Genoa,  of  a  noble  bmily, 
which  ended  in  him.  He  was  persuaded  by  his  tutors  to 
-enter  the  order  of  regular  clerks  of  Somasquo ;  but  that 
confined  life  was  so  contrary  to  his  gay  temper,  and  fond-* 
ness  for  pleasure,  that  he  obtained  leave  from  the  pope  to 
quit  the  order,  and  remain  a  secular  priest,  Frugooi  then 
settled  at  Parma,  where  the  different  sovereigns  procured 
him  all  the  conveniences  of  life;  but  the  infant  don  PhiKp 
showed  yet  greater  attention  to  him  than  the  rest  He 
gave  him  the  titles  of  court  poet,  inspector  (tf  the  theatresy 
and  secretary  of  the  fine  arts.  He  died  at  Parma,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1768.  His  poems  are  much  esteemed  by  the  Ita- 
lians, and  his  songs,  in  particular,  were  the  delight  of  his 
x^onteraporaMes.  An  edition  of  this  author's  works  was 
published  at  Parma  in  1779,  in  10  vols.  8vo.  They  con- 
sist of  every  species  of  minor  poems. ' 

FRUMENTIUS  (St.),  a  Romish  saint,  is  usually  called 
the  Apostle  of  Ethiopia,  on  account  of  his  having  first  pro- 
pagated Christianity  in  that  country,  in  the  fourth  century. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  one  Meropius,  a  philosc^her  of 
Tyse,  who  being,  induced  to  travel  to  Ethiopia,  carried  with 
him  his  two  nephews,  Frumentius  and  Edesius,  with  whose 
education  he  had  been  entrusted.  In  the  c^ourse  of  their 
voyage  homewards,  the  vessel  touched  at  a  certain  port  to 
take  in  provisions  and  fresh  water,  and  the  whole  of  the 
passengers  were  murdered  by  the  barbarians  of  the  coun- 
try, except  the  two  children,  whom  they  presented  to  the 
king,  who  resided  at  Axuma,  formerly  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  East.  The  king,  being  charmed  with  ^'wit 
and  sprightliness  of  the  two  boy%  bad  them  carefully  edu** 

1  Biog.  Drtm<*-Cibbfr'»Lif«i.  •  Diet  Hitt, 
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cafted,  ta4  wbeil  grown  up,  oMule  Edesiua  his  eup-bMrciv 
and  FmiBMtias,  vho  wm  the  elder,  his  tl-easurer  and  se*- 
coetaiy  of  inte,  entmsliBg  him  with  all  the  public  writings 
and  accounts.    Nor  were  they  less  highly  honoured  afi^r 
Ibe  king^s  death  by  the  queen,  who  was  regent  during  her 
•on*s  minority.     Frumentids  had  the  principal  management 
of  afiairs,  and  soon  turned  his  attention  to  higher  objects 
duin  the  politics  of  the  country.     He  met  with  some  Ro» 
man  merchants  who  traded  there,  and  having  by  their 
Btteans  discovered  some  Christians  who  were  in  the  king- 
dom, he  encouraged  them  to  associate  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  worship ;  and  at  length  erected  a  church  for  their 
nse;  and  certain  natives,  instructed  in  the  gospel,  weae 
converted.     On  the  young  king^s  accession  to  the  govern* 
ment,  Frumentius,  though  with  much  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  his  mother,  obtained  leave  to  return 
to  his  own  country.     Edesius  accordingly  returned  to 
Tyre  ;  but  Frumentiufl^  on  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  com* 
,  municated  his  adventures  to  Atbanasius  the  bishop,  and 
informed  him  of  the  probability  of  converting  the  country 
to  Christianity,  if  missionaries  were  sent  thither.     Oa 
mature    consideration,   Athanasius  told  him,   that  none 
was  so  fit  for  the  office  as  himself.     He  consecrated  him 
therefore  first  bishop  of  the  Indians^  and  Frumendns  re- 
turning to  a  people  who  had  been  acquainted  with  his 
integrity  and  capacity,  preached  the  gospel  with  much 
success,  and  erected   many  churches,  although  the  em«- 
peror  Constantius  endeavoured  to  introduce  Arianism,  and 
actually  ordered  that  Frumentius  should  be  deposed,  and 
an  Arian  bishop  appointed  ;  but  the  countrv  was  happily 
AUt  of  his  reach.     Frumentius  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  the  year  360.     The  Abyssinians  honour  him  as  the 
apostle  of  the  country  of  the  Axumites,  which  is  the  most 
considerable  part  of  their  empire.  ^ 

FRYE  (Thomas),  an  ingenious  artist,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1710*  He  came  very  early 
to  London,  when  he  practised  portnut-painting  in  oil, 
orayons,  and  iu  miniature.  In  1734  he  had  the  honour  of 
painting  his  royal  highness,  .Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  a 
full  length,  now  in  SadlerVhall,  Cheapside.  But  his 
genius  was  not  confined  to  this  art,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
was  the  inventor  and  first  manufacturer  of  porcelain  ia 
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England,  rod  that  be  spent  fifteen  yean  of  bis  Kfe  in  bring'- 
ing  this  te  perfection  at  a  mannfiustory  at  Bow^  dnnng 
wbicb,  bis  constitutkm  being  impaired  by  constantly  work«- 
tng  in  famaces,  he  retired  into  Wales,  with  little  bope  of 
vecoTery.  Here,  however,  his  health  ^vas  perfectly  re^ 
atored,  and  he  retorned  again  to  London,  and  resumed  hil 
profession,  to  which  be  now  added  the  art  of  mazsotinte 
engravifig,  and  bad  considerable  employment  and  success 
bo^  as  a  painter  and  engraver.  He  died  of  -a  decline^ 
brooght  on  by  intense  applicatimi,  April  0,  1762* 

In  the  first  exhibition  in  1760  there  was  a  half^lengtii 
portiait  of  the  faoKMis  singer,  Leveridge^  which  was  painied 
by  Frye,  and  possessed  very  considerable  merit ;  and  ih 
the  exhibition  of  the  following  year  he  also  bad  pictures  ia 
all  the  different  processes  of  oil-colours,  crayous,  and  mi^ 
niature.  Of  his  meezotinto  prodoctions,  there  are  silc 
heads  as  large  as  life ;  one  of  them  the  pertrait  of  the  arti^ 
himself;  to  which  may  be  added  two  other  portrfedts  of 
their  oMtjesties^  the  same  size  with  the  former,  but  inferior 
in  executiouw  He  had  issued  proposals  in  IIM  for  twelve 
heads  in  the  above  manner,  bot  we  presume  his  iUness  and 
subsequent  death  prevented  bis  completing  more  than  six; 
in  these,  however,  he  shewed  rather  moK  industry  than 
judgment;  for  no  branch  of  engravings  whether  in  mezxo^ 
tinto,  or  in  strokes,  can  be  suited  to  the  display  of  portrait 
of  such  magnitude.^ 

FRYTH.     See  FRITH. 

FUCHS,  or  FUCHSIUS  (Leonard),  an  eminent  Ger« 
man  physician  and  botanist,  was  born  at  Wembding,  in     ^ 
Bavaria,  in  1501.     After  a  classical  education  atHailbrun 
and  Erfurt,  he  went  in  his  nineteenth  year  to  Ingoldstadt, 
where  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  learoed  languages  under 
Capnius  and  Ceporinus,  two  eminent  professors,  who  had 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  which  they  > 
imparled  to  their  pupil.    He  received  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  1521,  and  having  also  stu^d  medicine,  waa 
admitted  to  his  doctor*a  degree  in  1584*     He  first  prac«  , 
ttsed  lit  Munich,  where  he  married,  and  had  a  lat^e  family^ 
and  in  1526  be  removed  to  lagoldstadt,  and  was  made 
professor  of  medicine;  but  his  religion  occasioning  some 
tiaoble,  he  settled  atOnoltabach  about  two  years  after*^ 
imurds,  imder  the  patronise  lind  protection  of  Geoi^^ 
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margraTe  6f  Bayreuth.  Here  he  was  very  suocessful  as  a 
practitioner,  and  published  some  treatises  on  the  healing 
art  In  1533,  the  nu^i^ement  of  the  university  of  Ing^old- 
stadt  being  committed,  by  William  duke,  of  Bavaria,  to 
Leonard  Eccius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  acquainted  with  the 
merit  of  Fuchs,  he  procured  his  return  to  his  former  profes- 
sorship ;  but  bis  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion  was  still  too 
prominent  not  to  give  offence,  especially,  we  should  sup- 
pose,  to  John  Eccius  (see  Eccfus),  then  a  professor  there, 
and  he  returned  to  Onoltzbach.  Two  years  after,  how- 
ever, he  found  an  honourable  asylum  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen,  which  Ulric,  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  had  deter- 
mined to  supply  with  protestont  professors,  and  where  be 
provided  Fuchs  with  an  ample  salary,  and  every  encou- 
ragement In  this  place  he  remained  until  his  death.  May  ' 
10,  1566.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  children, 
full  of  faith  and  fortitude,  having  in  the  course  of  his  ill- 
ness been  observed  to  experience  no  relief  from  bis  suffer- 
ings, but  while  conversing  with  his  friends  on  the  subjects 
of  religion  and  a  future  state,  which  made  him  forget  every 
thing  else,  and  he  expressed  himself  with  all  his  usuid 
energy  and  perspicuity.  He  was  interred,  the  day  after 
bis  death,  in  a  burying-ground  adjoining  to  the  town^ 
.where  his  first  wife  had  been  deposited  but  little  more  than 
three  years  before. 

Some  botanical  remarks  of  Fuchs,  relating  principally 
to  the  Arabian  writers,  are  found  in  the  2d  volume  of  the 
'*  Herbarium'*  of  Brunfelsius.  But  the  work  on  which 
bis  reputation  in  this  study  chiefly  rests,  is  his  <<  His- 
toria  Plantarum,'*  published  at  Basil  in  1542,  foL  with 
numerous  wooden  cuts.  A  German  edition  appeared  the 
following  year.  In  this  work  be  chiefly  copies  Dioscorides, 
adding  a  few  remarks  of  bis  own,  and  falling,  as  Haller 
observes,  into  the  common  error  of  the  writers  of  his  time, 
who  expected  to  find  in  their  own  cold  countries  the 
plants  of  those  more  gonial  climates  where  the  ancienta 
studied  botany  and  medicine.  The  publication  of  Focbs^ 
though  nearly  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  learned 
'men  of  his  time,  would  probably  have  been  long  since 
forgoueu,  were  it  not  for  the  transcendant  merit  of  its 
.wooden  cutsy  inferior  to  those  of  Brunfelsius  alone  in  exe« 
cutiooy  and  far  exceeding  them  in  number*  They  chiefly 
indeed  consist  of  pharmaceutical  plants,  which  though 
mere  outlines,  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  fideli^  and 
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elegance.  These  original  editions  are  become  very  rare ; 
but  copies  and  transitions  of  them,  various  in  merit,  are 
common  throughout  Europe.  Amongst  the  poorest  of 
these  is  a  French  duodecimo,  printed  at  Lyons,  under  the 
title  of  Le  Benefice  Comtbuo,  in  1555,  for  which  our 
author  is  certainly  not  responsible,  and  it  is  rather  hard  in 
Linnaeus  to  class  him,  on  account  of  some  such  spurious 
editions,  under  the  beads  of  monstrosi  and  rudes  in  his 
<<  Bibiiotheca  Botanica,**  though  indeed  he  there  property 
iMods  amongst  the  usttatissimi  with  respect  to  his  original 
edition.  By  some  of  his  writings,  especially  his  "  Cor- 
narus  fnrens,**  published  in  1 545,  against  Comarus,  who 
had  attacked  his  <<  Historia  Piantarum'*  in  a  work  entitled 
^  Volpecula  excoriau,*'  he  appears  to  have  been  vehement 
in  controversy,  but  in  his  general  character  and  deport^^ 
ment  he  is  said  to  have  been  dignified  and  amiable»  with  a 
fine  manly  person,  and  a  clear  sonorous  voice.  His  piety, 
temperance,  and  indefatigable  desire  to  be  useful^  were 
alike  exemplary.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  peculiarly  admired 
and  followed,  especially  in  his  anatomical  courses.  The 
fitmous  Vesalius  was  present  at  one  of  his  lectures,  in  which 
be  found  himself  criticized.  He  afterwards  familiarly  ad- 
dressed the  profiossor,  saying,  '<  why  do  you  attack  me 
whenever  injured  you?**  ^<  Are  you  Vesalius  ?'*  exclaimed 
Fucbs.  ^<  Yoa  see  him  before  you,**  replied  the  former. 
On  which  great  mutual  congratulations  ensued,  and  a 
strict  friendship  was  formed  between  these  learned  men. 
Fuchs  was  so  fetmous  throughout  Europe,  that  the  great 
Cosmo  duke  of  Tuscany  invited  him,  wiUi  the  offer  of  a 
salary  of  600  cro%ms,  to  become  professor  of  medicine  at 
Pisa,  which  he  declined.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  also 
bore  testimony  to  his  merit,  by  sending  him  letters  with 
the  insignia  of  nobility,  which  honour  also  Fuchs  for 
some  rime  declined.  He  was  indifferent  to  money,  as  well 
as  to  all  dtber  than  literary  fame.  His  great  ambition  was, 
whenever  be  undertook  in  his  turn  the  rectorship  of  the 
vniversi^,  to  promote  good  order,  industry,  and  improve- 
ment among  the  students,  whom  he  governed  with  paternal 
assiduity  and  affection.  Two  colleges  were  always  under 
his  immediate  care,  one  of  them  founded  by  duke  Ulric ' 
for  students  of  divinity  alone,  and  more  amply  endowed 
bj  his  son  and  successor.  ^ 

>  Mdflbior  Adam  in  rit.  Germtfi.  medic-^Nieeroo,  vol.  XVIII.— Ha1l«r. 
Blbl  Bot.«»TlM  laucr  part  from  l)r.  Smitti  in  Rees'»  Cyek>^«d.««SnxikOnofiMit» 
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FUESSLI,  orFUSSLI  (John  Gaspaad),  a  Swm  artttt, 
and  a  maD  of  <^asideiiable  learokig,  was  bocn  at  Zurich 
m  1706.     After  acquiriag  the  eleaienls  of  paiating  from  a 
very  indifferent  artist^he  left  his  country  in  the  eiffhteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  g^ing  to  Vienna,  associated  himsetf 
with  Sedelmeier.     Gran  ^nd  Meiteos  were  his  principal 
guides,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  auy  other  guide  timi 
bis  own  genius.     He  became  weU  known  at  court,  but  his 
We  of  independence  induced  him  to  refuse  very  advanta- 
geous offers.     He  would  not,  however,  bare  probably  ever 
left  Vienna,  had  not  the  prince  of  Schwarzenburg  per- 
suaded him  to  ^  to  Rsdstadt,  where  he  became  the  la- 
Yourite  of  the  court     Among  others  whose  porUMWts  be 
painted  was  the  margrave  of  Dourlach,  i^4k>  bad  a  great 
affection  for  hist,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  Ludwigsbourg^ 
which  he  did  wijth  letteni  of  recommendation  to  the  dake  ofi 
Wirtemberg,  who  immedtiately  took  hkn  into  his  service* 
Here  he  passed  hia  time  ^ery  agreeably,  making  occasioaal; 
f  xooKsioins  tq  paint  the  portraits  of  persons  of  distinction^ 
until  the  war  of  Poland,  when  the  entrance  of  the  French: 
ipto  Germany  threw  every  (hiag  into  coaftision.   The  duke 
his  patron  at.  the  same  time  fell  sick,  and  was  renK»ved  tO' 
Stuitgard,  bulb  on  FuesslVs  leaving  him  to  go  to  Nurea»bei^, 
his  highness  preseoted  him  with  a  gold  watch,  and  laquQsted 
him  to  return  when  the  atata  of  puUia  ajBUm  was  changed. 
At  Nurembeig  he  bad  a  strong  desire  losee  the  oelebjoat^d 
artist  Kupezki,.  of  whose  osannera  be  bad  imbibed  an  un- 
favourable  impression^  but  he  was  agreeably  disappointed, 
and  they  became  friends  from  dieir  first  iaterview.    After 
remaining  six  months  at  Nunembefg,  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  died,  and  there  being  no  immediate  proipect  of 
peace,  Fues^ii  returned  to  bis  own  country,  and  in  1740- 
married.    Although  his  wife  wa^  a  very  amiable  woman, 
be  used  to  say  that  marriage  w«s  incompatible  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts :  if,  however^  be  feU  himaelf 
occasionally  dbturbed  by  domestic  cares^  be  had  tbe  ha(H 
piness  to  communicate    his  art  to  bis  three,  sons,  Bo*- 
dolph,  who  settled  at  Vienna;  Henry,  ait  present  so  well 
known  in  England  ;  and  Caspar,  who  died  in  the  vigour  oC 
life,  ah  entomologist  of  fidelity,  diijcnouoation,  and  taste* 
Fuessli's  talents  and  rjeputatioii  procured  him  the  friend- 
ship of  the  greatest  artists  of  his  time,  and  M#ngs  sent  hint 
his  treatise  **  on  the  beautiful,**  which  he  published  with 
a  preface*  Winkelihann,  espe<^ially^  lived  iti  great  intimacy. 
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with  btlm.  HU  tgMe  for  p6etry  also  procured  hm  die  «««• 
^uaiataoee  «fid  corretpondence  of  Keist,  Klopstock,  Wie^ 
)and^  Boftmer^  aod  BKitinguer,  nor  was  he  leas  respected 
hy  ipany  persons  of  the  &rst  distinction  in  raalc,  and  bis 
hwkse  was  frequented  by  all  the  liteerati  of  bis  time^  whom 
be  delighted  by  his  conversation -talents.  Nor  was  he  in* 
Qon^iderable  as  a  patron  of  the  arts.  He  gave  lessons 
gratis  to  many  young  persons,  and  made  collectiasis  te 
assist  them  in  their  studies  and  travds^  employing  his 
iotereat  with  the  great  only  for  the  benefit  of  genius  and 
talents.  In  1740  and  1742  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  two  friends  ^Upeski  and  Rugendas,  both  whose  lives 
be  wrote^  and  this  eaBaployment  seems  to  have  suggested  to 
kirn  '^  T^  Lives  of  die  Artists  of  Switserland/*  which  he 
wrwte  wixh  great  elegance  and  critical  discrimination.  Hw 
publisbed  abui  a  '^  Catalogue  raisonn6  of  the  best  Esgiav* 
iogs.'^  His  own  colleclion  was  uncomnonly  rich  in  the 
ftnest  specimens  of  that  art.  Of  bis  paintiBigs»  bis  son  ap^ 
peal^  la  the  sevies  of  consular  portraits,  wliich  he  paiated 
Bftet  bis  return  to  Zurich,  engraved  in  messotinto  by 
Preiater  and  others,  aa  a  &ir  lest  of  bis  st^le  and  taste. 
He  died: at  Zurich,  M^y  6,  1181.  His  hvea  of  Rugendaa 
and  Kupedki  were  published  at  Zurich  in  1T68  ;  hb  Swiss 
Artists  in  S  vcis.  1769 — 1779  f  and  his  Catalogue  of  En- 
gravers and  their  works,  in  1770.  Besides  iheae  he  pub* 
lished  *'  Winkelmann's  Letters  to  his- friends  in  Switzer- 
land,"   1778,  and  Mengs  <<  On  Beauty,"  ia  1770.* 

FUGGER  (HuLDRic),  an  eminent  bene&ctor  to  liiera* 
ture,  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1 526,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  this  work  for  his  affection  to  learning  and  learned  men. 
His  family  was  considerable  for  itd  antiquity  and  opulence^ 
a^  Thuanus  informs  us,  that  when  Charles  V.  changed 
the  government  of  Augsburg,  in  1548,  be  dominated  the 
family  of  the  Fuggers  among  those  who  thenceforward 
were  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  senators.  Yet  this  il- 
lustrious fsmily,  as  all  the  genealogical  writers  of  Germany 
notice,  sprung  from  a  weaver,  who,  in  1370,  was  made 
free  of  tbe.ci^  of  Augsburg.  Huldric  had  been  chamber- 
lain to  pope  Paul  III.  and  afterwards  turned  protestant. 
He  laid  out  great  sjams  in  purchasing  good  manuscripts  of 
ancient  autlrars,  and  getUng  them  printed ;  and  for  this 

1  Meister's  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Men  of  SwilzerlaDd.<— Pilkiogton's  Diet,  bj 
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EorpQie  be  for  some  time  allowed  a  tuiary  to  die  femoos 
[enry  Stephens.  His  relation^  were  so  incensed  at  him 
for  the  money  he  expended  in  this  way,  that  they  brought 
an  action  against  himi  in  consequence  of  ^hich  he  was 
declared  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs.  Thuanns,  and 
some  other  writers  obAerve,  that  this  sentence  pronounced 
against  Fugger  plunged  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  which 
accompanied  him  almost  to  his  grave ;  but  it  is  asserted  m 
his  epitaph,  that  he  was  unmoved  at  the  shock,  and  that 
he  was  soon  after  restored  to  his  estate.  He  had  retired  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  died  in  1584;  having  bequeathed 
his  library}  which  was  very  considerable,  to  the  elector 
Palatine,  with  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  six  scholars.  ^ 

PULBECK  (William),  an  English  law-writer,  was  the 
sqn  of  Thomas  Fulbeck,  who  was  mayor  of  Lincoln  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1566.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
St  Benedict  in  that  city  in  1560,  entered  as  a  commoner 
of  St.  Alban  hall,  Oxford,  in  1577,  and  was  admitted 
scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  college  about  two  years  after.  In 
1581  be  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  the  next  year 
became  probationer  fellow.  He  then  removed  to  Glou« 
eester*hail  (now  Worcester  college)  where  he  completed 
the  degree  of  >  M.  A.  in  1584.  From  Oxford  he  went  to 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  where  he  applied  with  great  assi« 
duity  to  the  study  of  the  municipal  law.  Wood  sajrs,  he 
bad  afterwards  the  degree  of  civil  law  conferred  on  him, 
but  where  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover,  nor  is  the 
place  or  time  of  his  death  known.  From  an  extract  ^  from 
bishop  Kennet,  in  the  new  edition  of  Wood,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  he  took  orders.  His  works  are,  1.  *^  Chris- 
tian Ethics,''  Lond.  1587,  8vo.  2.  ^  An  historical  coUec* 
tion  of  the  continual  factions,  tumults,  and  massacres  of 
the  Romans  before  the  peaceable  empire  of  Augustus 
Csesar,"  ibid.  1600,  8vo,  1601,  4to.  3.  *<  A  direction  or 
preparative  to  the  study  of  the  Law,"  ibid.  1600,  8vo, 
afterwards  published,  with  a  new  title-page,  as  **  A  pa- 
rallel or  conference  of  the  civil,  the  canon,  and  the  com- 
mon law,"  ibid.  1618.  4.  <<  The  Pandects  pf  the  Laws  of 
Nations ;  or  the  discourses  of  the  matters  in  law,  wherein 
the  nations  of  the  world  do  agree,"  ibid.  1 602,  4to.  * 

FULBERT,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  Hourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 

>     >  Bayle  in  Gen.  Diot,-^Moreri.  I  Atb.  Ox.  new  edit,  by  Blitt,  vot.  L 
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twrfi  h  ceiebmted,  in  the  Roaiish  cfaurob  hiitoryv  hi^  his 
iearmng  aod  piety.  Some  authors  rank  biia  amofig  the 
chanccUors  of  Frftoee,  under  the  reign  of  kang  Roberty  iHit 
he  was  only  cbaoceHor  of  the  churdi  of  CbartreS)  at  the 
aame  tiaae  tiiat  be  was  rector  of  the  sohooi  He  fasid  beeft 
Maiself  a  disciple  of  the  learned  Gerbert,  who  was  gftefu 
wards  pope  Sylvester  IL  in  the  year  999.  Fulbere  caiM 
froin  Rone  to  France^  and  taught  in  the  schools  belengin^; 
id  the  cbiirch  of  Charores,  which  were  then  not  enif  aif* 
sended  by  a  great  concourse  of  scholars,  but  by  bis  mewim 
contributed  gi^atly  to  the  revival  of  learaing  aod  i^Hgioft 
MS  Fvance  and  Creraumy ;  and  most  of  the  eiMneiit  men  ^ 
his  time  thought  it  sin  honour  to  be  able  to  say  tbsil  rftey 
bad  beoi  his  scholars.  In  i007  he  succeeded  to  the  bisbep^ 
nc  of  ChartreS)  and  the  duke  William  gave  him  the  ofl^tt 
of  treasurer  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  the  profits  of  whick 
Fulbert  employed  in  rebuilding  his  cathedral  cbwch.  H^ 
was  distinguished  in  his  time  for  attachment  to  ecelesiaa* 
ttcal  disdpline,  and  apostolic  courage;  and  such  was  bis 
character  aod  fame,  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  hy  the 
princes  and  sovereigns  of  his  age^  by  Robert,  king  of 
fVance,  Canute,  king  of  England;  Richard  If.  duke  of 
Normandy ;  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  contemporary  noblemen  and  prelates.  H^ 
continued  bidiop  of  Cliartres  for  twenty-one  years  and  sit 
months,  aud  died,  according  to  the  abbe  Fleuri,  in  1029  ; 
but  others,  with  more  probability,  fix  that  event  on  April 
10,  I02S.  His  works,  which  were  printed,  not  very  coi«* 
rectijr^  by  Charles  de  Viiliers  in  1608,  consist  of  letters^ 
sermons,  and  some  lesser  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Hi4 
sermons,  Dupin  thinks,  contain'  little  worthy  of  notice; 
but  his  letters,  which  amount  to  134,  have  ever  been  Qon-* 
siderad  as  curious  memorials  of  the  history  and  sentiments 
of  the  times.  They  prove,  however^  that  although  Fnlberf 
might  contribote  much  to  the  propagation  of  learning,  h« 
had  not  advanced  in  liberality  of  sentiment  before  bis  con*' 
temporaries.  There  are  also  two  other  letters  of  our  pre* 
bte  in  existence,  the  one  in  D'Acberi's  '^Spicilegium,** 
and  the  oaher  in  Martenne^s  ^*  Thesaurus  Anecdotortim,'* 
both  illustrative  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  sentiments  of 
bis  age.  ^ 

'  Vol.  XV.  M 
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,  FUI4GENTIUS  (St.)  an  ecclestastical  writer^  was  bom 
at  Telepta^  or  Tellepte,  about  the  year  468.  He  was  of 
:aQi  illustrious  family,  the  son  of  Claudius,  and  grandson  of 
•Crordiapus,  a  senator  of  Carthage.  Claudius  dying  early^ 
l^ft  his  son^  then  rery  young,  to  the  care  of  bis  widow 
Jjil^riana.  He  was  properly  educated  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  made  such  progress 
in  bis  studies,  that  while  yet  a  boy  be  could  repeat  all 
llpmer,  and  spoke  Greek  with  fluency  and  purity.  As  - 
jsoon  as  be  was  capable  of  an  employment  be  was  made 
fHTocurator  or  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  bis  province. 
But  this  situation  displeased  bim, .  because  of  the  rigour  be 
was  forced  to  use  in  levying  taxes ;  and  therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  tears  and  dissuasions  of  bis  mother,  be 
left  the  world,  and  took  the  monastic  vows  under  Faustus^ 
a  bishop ^persecute'd  by  the  Arian  faction,  who  had  founded 
a  moqastery  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  continued  per- 
secutions of  the  Arians  soon  separated  him  and  Faustus ; 
and  not  long  after,  the  incursions  of  the  Moors  obliged 
bim  to  retire  into  the  country  of  Sicca,  where  he  was 
vi^iipped  and  imprisoned.  Afterwards  he  resolved  to  ga 
into  Egypt ;  but  in  his  voyage  was  dissuaded  by  J^ulalius 
bishop  of  SyracMse,  because  .the  monks  of  the  East  had 
separated  from  the  catholic  church.  He  consulted ,  also  a 
bishop  of  Africa,  who  had  retired  into  Sicily ;  and  this 
bishop  advised  him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  after  be 
had  made  a  journey  to  Rome.  King  Theodoric  was  in 
that  city  when  he  arrived  there,  which  was  in  the  year 
500.  After  he  had  visited  the  sepulcbres/of  the  apostles 
be  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  built  a  monastery. 
Africa  was  then  under  the  domiQion  of  Thrasimond  king 
of  the  Vandals,  an  Arian,  and  a  cruel  enemy  to  the  ca- 
ibolics.  He  bad  forbidden  to  ordain  catholic  bishops  in 
ibe  room  of  those  who  died  :  but  the  bishops  of  Africa  were 
determined  not  to  obey  an  order  which  threatened  the 
extinction  of  orthodoxy.  Fulgentius,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  wished  to  avoid  being  a  bishop;  and  when  elected 
for  the  see  of  Vinta  in  the  year  507,  fled  and  concealed 
himself,  but  being  soon  discovered,  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Euspse  much  against  his  will.  On  this  elevation  be  lUd 
not  change  either  his  habit  or  manner  of  living,  but  uapi 
the  same  austerities  and  abstinence  as  before.  He  still 
loved  the  monks,  and  delight^  to  retire  into  a  monasteij 
as  often  as  the  business  of  bis  episcopal  function  allowed 
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liim'tlme.  Afterwands  be  bad  tbe  same  fatd  with  about 
two  IratMlreil  and  twenty  catboiic  bishops  of  Africa,  whoia 
Tbrasimond  baokhed  into  the  island  of  Sardinia;  and 
thoQgfa  he  was  not  the  oldest  among  them,  yet  they  paid 
such  respect  to  his  learning,  as  to  employ  bis  pen  in  all 
the  writings  produced  in  the  name  of  their  body.  So 
great  was  his  reputation,  that  Tbrasimond  had.  a  curiosity 
to  see  and  hear  him ;  and  having  sent  for  him  to  Carthage^ 
he  proposed  to  him  many  di^cultie^,  which  Fulgeniiua 
silhred  to  his  satisfaction:  but  because  he  confirmed  tbft 
catholics,  and  converted  many  Arians,  their  bishop  at 
Carthage  prayed  the  king  to  send  him  back  to  Sardinia, 
Tbrasimond  dying. about  the  year  523,  his  son  Hilderic 
recalled  the  catholic  bishops,  of  whom  Fulgentius  was  one. 
He  returned,  to  tbe  great  joy  of  those  who  were  concerned 
with  him,  led  a  most  exemplary  life,  governed  bis  clergy 
well,  and  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  good  bishop*  V^  . 
died  in  the  year  533,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  being 
then  sixty-five. 

His  works,  as  many  of  them  as  are  extant,^  consisting  of 
doctrinal  treatises  and  some  epistles,  have  often  been 
printed  ;  but  tbe  last  and  completest  edition  is  in  one  to* 
lume,  4to,  Paris,  1684.  Fulgentius  did  uot  only  follow 
the  doctrine  of  St  Austin,  but  he  also  imitated  his  style. 
His  language,  indeed,  is  not  quite  so  pure ;  but  he  has  not 
tbe  same  play  of  words  as  St  Austin.  He  had.a  quick  and 
subtle  spirit,  which  easily  comprehended  whatever  be  ap« 
plied  himself  to  learn ;  and  he  had  a  clear  and  copious  way 
of  setting  it  off;  too  copious  indeed,  for  he  often  repeats 
the  same  things  in  different  words,  and  turns  the  question 
many  different  ways.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  as  well  read  in  the  fathers,  particularly  St. 
Austin :  but,  as  he  loved  thorny  and  scholastic  questions, 
beaometimes  introduced  them  in  the  discussion  of  mysteries.^ 

FULGENTIUS  PLANCIADES  (Fabius),  who  is  somen 
times  confounded  with  the  preceding  St  Fulgentius,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bi^op  of  Carthage  in  the  sixth  cen« 
tury,  but  some  think  not  before  the  ei^th  or  ninth.  He 
is  the  author  of  three  books  of  mythology,  addressed  to 
oneCatus,  a  priest  They  were  first  published  in  1498^ 
at  Milan,  in  folio,  by  Jo.  Bapt  Pius,  who  added  a  co^imenr 

•  t  Doimu^CaTt,  vol,  I.^Horcri.— Milner's  Cb.  HUU  vol.  III.  p.  l,--SaxU 
Onomtst,  ^ 
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tnry.  Jerome  CtnUfhdliti  repriiHedl  ihMi  hi  1599^  wilb  the 
Worki  of  other  tnjrthologifits.  Tbeve  b  libewkc  m  trtttise 
by  him  ^  De  Frisco  Sermone,  ad  Chateidiaai,**  poMiihed 
t»T  Hadrian  Jnnitiis,  at  Antwerp,  1565,  along  with  Nomas 
IVfarcellofy  and  aftenvsrds  reprinted  with  the  ^  Aactovei 
Lrngus  Latinsey*^  Paris,  1586,  and  ebewbece.  His  works 
*  kre  now  rather  curious  than  valaaMe,  as  thejrbear  tfaeim* 
press  of  the  dark  age  in  which  he-  lived.^ 
'    rULGOSO  (Baptist).     Sec  FREGOSa 

FULKE  (William),  a  celebrated  English  dirfn%  ml 
inaster  of  Pembroke-hail,  Cambridge,  was  bom  i»  Loa-- 
don,  and  educated  in  St.  John's  college,  Oanbfklge,  of 
which  be  was  chosen  fellow  in  1564.  He  waS'»yoatkaf 
gi^t  parts,  and  of  a  Ycry  high  spiriu  When  a  boy  at 
school,  he  is  said  to  have  betrayed  great  anger  and  nor« 
Mlication  on  fostng  a  literary  contest  for  a  silver  pen,  with 
the  celebrated  Edtnund  Campian,  and  as  the  hitser  was 
educated  at  Christ's  hospital,  this  incident  seeoas  to  prove 
that  Fu  Ike  was  of  the  same  schooK  Before  he  becema 
fellow  of  his  eoltege,  he  complied  with  the  wishee  of  his 
Ihther,  by  stodying^  law  at  CSfibrdVian)  but  od  bis.  vetwm 
eo  the  unirersity,  his  iirciinations  became  awMie  to  that 
pOTsnit,  and  he  was  unable  to  conquer  theni^  altboug^b  hm 
ilither  refused  to  support  htm  any  longer.  Yoaog  Mbe, 
kowerer,  trusted  to  liis  industry  and  endowsaeiua,  aod 
soon  became  a  distinguisbed  scholar  io  natheomtics,  Ian*' 
giiages,  and  dirinity.  Having  taken  orders,  his  eariy  ia- 
timacy  witb  some  of  the  puritan  divines  induced  him  to 
preietch  in  favour  of  some  of  their  sentiments  respecting 
the  ecclesiastical  habits  and  ceremonies.  This  ocearrad 
about  1565,  and  brought  upon  him  the  censnre  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  university,  which,  it  is  said,  proeeedad 
to  expulsion.  On  this  he  took  lodgings  in  the  tmm  of 
Ciambridgc,  and  subsisted  for  some  time  by  reading  iet^ 
tures.  His  expnlsion^  however,  if  it  really  took  place, 
which  seems  doubtf^il,  did  not  lessew  his  general  vejntt^ 
tiouj  ns  in  1 5M  there  was  an  intention  to  choose  him  mas* 
ler  of  Sl  John's  college,  had  not  archbisliop  Parker  iateiM 
fercd  ;  but  about  the  same  time  be  found  a  patron  in  cfav 
eari  of  Leicester,  who  was  more  indulgent  to  the  puratans^ 
\mtA  who  received  Mr.  F'uike  into  his  house,  asbis  domcaiio 

t  Mt^r^'ti.^Ttalllct  Jiigemcnr.—Clarke'f  BibCofrsphrcal  DictkHUny.— SSsS 
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d»p1kta^  It  ^mM  viom  alsd  that  ht  fell  uitdar  tbe  charge 
vt-  being  fionceroed  in  some  nnlawfu!  aoarriages^  and  im 
9mk  ciromnslanoea  thought  it  hit  doty  to  veriga  bis  Mlow^ 
•hip,  'but  being  bononraUy  mcqaiued  in .  an  exoannatiDfi 
bc&Mne  the  biabop  of  Ely,  be  waa  iaunediately  i«««ieeted 
by  tbe  eollege.  -      .     t 

In  167  i  tbe  earl  of  Essex  presented  him  to  the  redory 
•f  Warley,  in  Essex,  and  soon  afber  to  the  rectory  of  Ke^ 
diogton,  intSnflblk,  and  about  this  Moe  he  took  Im  ibctor^a 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  was  incor|M>ra«ed  in  ttbe  same 
at  Osford.  His  d^;ree  at  Cambridge  ivas  in  oonseqiMaMse 
of  a  nsandaaans  from  the  earl  of  Essex,  that  be  might  ibe 
qualified  le  aeooospany  the  earl  of  Liocoki,  nvho^vms  tbea 
going -aaaMbassador  to  the  court  of  Franda.  Upon  Hm 
return  fae  fvaa  cheaen  master  of  Pembroke^bsBI^  ami  ata 
Wood  saya  in  bis  Fasti,  Margaret  'pnofessor  of  drvtnity^ 
but  Baker,  in  a  MS  note  on  Wood,  stysiie  «ever  held  the 
latter  office. 

In  IMd)  Dn  fulke,  with  other  learned  divines,  «i«t 
engaged  in  a  pubKc  diaputation  eritb  oertani  itoman 
XAtb^s,  in  tbe  Toerer^  and  -bad  te  oontend  mgaan  wMl 
bia  eM  ecbool^fellew  Campian,  4iot  w«i  more  'aaueewJ^ 
foL  He  >died  in  tbe  month  of  AegtMt^  UrM,  and  wai 
bncied  in  tbe  obeneel  ef  ihe<cbQiirh  at  ^Kedingtoa,  trhiM 
is  en  iaaorifption  to  bia  meamry,  pbatly  in  Lathn,  andpefd^ 
in  Eaglisb.     He  wu  married^  «^Ad  bed  a  large -AnBiljr,-^ 

Mbeap 


afipeaiB:by  bis  isall  to  hove  been  aUe  to  bequtiMll 
censideaable  property.  To  Pend»roke-4iaU  be  beqaeetbed 
apieoe  of  plate,  «o  be  called  Dr.  Pulke^s  cup^  end  imMI 
eid^  at  eewaaencaeaenta  and  acAenvn  feasts.  *  i 

£Ifs  vorks,  icbieAy  eontnyremal,  «re>  1.  ^  .Antii.progM 
nosticon  contra  predictiones  NeomchiBsi,''  6at.  AS$(k  ai 
^Aermon  at  tiaaapton-cocutt,"'  15f  i.  S.  ^^  Cenfaution 
of  a  bbrile  sa  fiome  of  an  Apology  astrie  by  FrockoaAi^*' 
1511.  4.  ^  A  goodly  gitltery,  er  treatise  on  meteoi^*^ 
i5Tl.  5.  *«  Aatrologns  iudusy''  1571.  6.  *<  Metpomaxie^ 
iiee  L«dae  geometricns^'*  li»76.  7.  **  Respensio  ad  Hmk 
8tapletDni  ciavillationes,**  157d«  8.  <<  iIl  rctenteve  againai 
Ibeeaotives  of  fiichatd  Bristoar:;  also  a  discovery  x>f  tiMi 
dhmgeroua  roek  ef  tbe  popish  oborcb^'*  M«a  9.  *<  A'^kfu- 
Semtm  of  tbe  tratislsAiee  of  rise  OmAw  SerfptoMa  a* 'En^gtM^n 
15S3.  10.  <<  Confutation  of  Will.  Allen^s  treatise  in  de* 
Aifttc  rftbe  Twrnyed  pc^t^  tjf  ^thb  jyophTiyrifestlrood.^*  ^ut 
the  work  by  which  he  b  best  known,  aAd  isziiR  remeaqib'ere4 
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witb  high  esteem,  it  his  Comment  appn  the  Rheims  Testa- 
ment, printed  in  1 5B0,  and  reprinted  in  I60t  with  diis  title : 
^<  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Cbrist,  trans- 
lated out  of  the  vulgar  Latin  by  the  Papists  of  the  tratterons 
Seminarie  at  Rhemes.  With  arguments  of  books,  chapters, 
and  annotations,  pretending  to  discover  the  corruptions  of 
divers  translations,  and  to  clear  the  controvevsiea  of  these 
days.  Whereunto  is  added  the  translation  outx>f  the  oii* 
ginal. Greek,  commonly  used  in  the  Church  of  England-; 
with  a  confutation  of  all  such  arguments,  glosses^  and  ao^ 
notations,  as  containe  manifest  impietie  of  Heresie,  Tren- 
ton, and  Slander  against  the  Catholike  Chnreh  of  God, 
and  the  true  teachers  thereof,  or  the  translations  used  in 
die  church  of  England.  The  whole  worke,  perused  and 
enlarged  in  divers  places  by  the  author^s  owne  hand  be*^ 
fore  his  death,  with  sundry  quotations  and  authorities  out 
of  Holy  Seriptures,  Counsels,  Fathers,  and  History.  More 
amply  than  in  the  former  JEdition.''  This  work  was  pub<* 
lished  again,  1617  and  1633,  in  folio,  as  it  was  before, 
and  pro^nes  that  in  power  of  argument  and  oritittsm,  be 
was  one  of  the  ablest  divines  of  his  time,  mnd  one  of 
the  principal  opponents  of  the  popish  party.  One  other 
iwork  has  been  attributed  to  him,  we  know  not  on  what 
authority,  which  was  published  under  tiie  ftame/of  liin 
Dudley  Feoner;  entitled  *'  A  brief  aiid«  plain  declaration^ 
containing  the  desires  of  all  those  faithful  ministers  who 
Mdc  discipline  and  reformation  of  the  churok  of  EngUiid> 
vrhicb  may  serve  as  a  just  apology  against  the .  Mae  aocu«» 
aations  and  slanders  of  their  adversaries,*'  1584.  Having 
never  been  molested  on  account  of  bb  opinions^  unless 
when  at  college,  there  seems  no  reason  why  be  should  now 
publidi  them  under  another  name.' 

FULLER  (Isaac),  was  an  English  painter  of  some  note 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  but  of  his- family  or  masters  we 
bave  no  accotmt,  except  that  he  studied  niany  years  in 
^ranee  under  Perrier,  who'  engraved  the  antique  stataea* 
In  his  historical  compositions  he  has  left  little  to  admire^ 
Ilia  colouring  being  raw  and  unnatural,  and  not  compen* 
aated  by  disposition  or  inv;^ntioo,  but  in  portraiu>his  pencil 
was  bold,  strong,  and  masterly.  In  the  Utter  be  wais 
much  employed,  particuhufly  at  Oxbnd.    His  own  porttait 

«  FuUer^s  Wortfal€«.^Woo(l*f  FtftL^BiOfOc's  PoritaM^^StnrMy  ParlMk 
p.  2tO.-«trype'i  Wkityift,  p.  15.  . 
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FULLER  W7 

M  the  gallery  there  is  touched  with  great  ibroe  and  cim^^ 
racter*  The  aiiar-piece  of  Magdalen  waa  also' by  lui% 
but  has  not  been  much  approved.  As  an  imitalion  of 
Michel  AagelO)  it  falls  far  short  of  the  sublime^  aJtbOtugb 
•ometiiDes  wild  imagination  of  that  great  artist;  nor  iKiha 
colouring  harmonious.  Some  of  the  figures,  however,  aco. 
csorrectlj  drawn  ;  and  he  has  at  least  imitated  the  temper 
of  Michel  Aiigek)  with  success,  in  introducing  ainong  xhe 
damned,  the  portrait  of  an  hostler  at  the  Greyhbund^iap^ 
near  the  college,  who  had  offended  him.  The  pictoi^  it 
is  well  known,  was  honoured  by  Addibon  in  an  elegaDI 
Latin  poem.  At  Wadham  college  is  an  altar-c^th  by 
Fuller  in  a  singular  manner,  and  of  merit;  which. is  jual 
brushed  over  for  the  lights  and  shades,  and  the  ooUMtn 
melted  in  with  a  hot  irort.  Soon  after  the  restoration,  be 
was  engaged  in  painting  the  circumstances  of  king£harlei 
IL^s  escape,  which  he  executed  in  five  latffe:  pictures* 
These  were  presented  to  the  parliaaieat  of  Iremd,  where 
they  remaii^d.for  many  years  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
parliament  house  in  Dublin.  But  aomo;  time ;  in  the  lasC 
century  the  bouse  undergoing  a  thorough  repair,  those 
pictures  were  not  replaeed,  but  lay  oegl^ted,.  until  tb^ 
were  rescued  by  the  late  earl  of  Clanbrassil»  who  obtained 
possession  of  them,  and  had  them  cleaned  und  retnoved.to 
his  seat  at  Tullymore  park,  co.  Down,  where  they  •were  u 
few  years  ago.  Lord  Orford  speaks  slightingly  of  these^ 
which  he  hwA  never  seen,  and  probably  with  as  much  jus- 
tice as  of  Fuller's  altar-piece  at  All-souls  college,  which 
he  never  could  have  seen,  for  Fuller  had  no  picture' tber0« 
Fuller  died  in  Bloomsbury-square  July  17,  1672,  and  lefil 
a  son,  an  ingenious  but  idle  man^  chiefly  employed  in 
coach-painting,  who  died  youngs'         «  . 

FULLFR  (Nicholas),  a  leamed  .  English  divine .  and 
critic,  was  bom  at  Southampton  in  1557,  and  educated  aft 
the  free-school  in  that  town«  He  did  not  go  directi v.  thence 
to  the  university,  but  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Robert  Home ;  where  spending 
some  time  in  study,  be  was  made  at  length  bis  secretaty^ 
and  afterwards  continued  in  that  office  by  his  successor. 
Dr.  Watson.  But  Watson  dying  also  in  about  three  years. 
Fuller  returned  home,  with  a  resolu^on  to  follow  his  6tu« 

^  OrfM*s  P«mtcn.--ClMliiien^  Hiftrof  0iford.<«-6tiit»  Msfr  toUUCXIX 
f.m.  •     ^ 
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d'wt.  Btfdre  he  wu  settled  there,  he  vn%  iiiTited  to  be 
ttrtor  to  the  tons  of  a  knight  in  Hampshire^  whom  he  ae*^ 
dompMiied  to  St.iohn*8  coWege,  Oxford,  in  ISM.  Hie 
yQ|wk  lea  wig  him  hi  «  little  time,  be  removed  himaelf  to 
Hart»hall|  lAem  be  toiJk  both  the  degrees  in  arts,  and 
then  recked  into  the  country.  He  afterwards  ^oofc  orders^ 
eod  wmfe  pftsented  to  rtie  rectory  of  Aldington,  or  Ailing* 
tea,  near  Aaiesbory,  in  Wikshtre.  He  aftanrarda  became 
a  (ivebendary  in  the  church  of  Saliebury^,  end  ri^or  cf 
BisbopVWakham,  in  Hampshire.  He  died  in  \€M, 
He  siras  extremely  learned  in  the  sacred  toagnes,  and,  aa 
Wood  ^paintly  says,  ^  was  so  happy  in  pitching  upon  uae* 
hA  4iffieultie^  tending  to  the  undemanding  of  the  Serip* 
tarn,  chat  he  surpassed  aU  the  critics  of  his  time."  His 
^  Miscellanea  Theologica,'*  in  four  books,  were  pubttshed 
ifH  at  fMdelberg,  16  is^  S-vo,  end  afterwards  sit  Oxford j 
le  I€l«y  and  at  London,  in  1617,  4to.  These  imscdla* 
9ies  eoming  into  the  baods^  of  John  Drusius,  in  HoHand, 
be  charged  Fuller  wkh  plagiarism,  and  wi^  takii>g  his 
best  notes  from  him  without  any  acknowledgment  Bo| 
Filler,  knowing  himself  guiltless,  as  having  never  seen 
l^msins's  works,  published  a  vindication  &f  himsetf  al 
I^den,  in  1692,  together  witji  two  more  books  of  ^  Mis* 
Mllinea  Sacra,^  Leyden  and  Strasburgb,  1650,  4to.  AW 
liiose  iniscelfanies  me  printed  in  the  9th  volume  of  the 
Omici  Sae/i,"  and  di^emed  throughout  Pool's  ^<*  Synopsis 
Griticorum.**  Theire  are  some  manuscripfs  of  Fullei»  in 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  which  shew  bis  great  skill 
in  Hebrew  aud  iin  pbitidogieal  learmng ;  as  **  An  Exposi^ 
don  of  mbbi  Mordecai  Nathan's  Hebrew  Roots,  with  notes 
sipon  it:,''  and  **  A  Lexicon,"  which  he  intended  to  faavo 
published  with  the  preceding.' 

f  ULLfi^R  (TsoMAS),  an  English  historian  and  divine, 
tms  the  son  of  i&e  net.  Tfaonffts  Fnl4er,  minister  of  Sc 
VMer*s,   ift  AldwiMie,    in  Not^tbamptenshire,    and  boM 

#  li *6  Airivsr  MSS. M§pnim9  having  sent  Ar  faim.  s»d  lie  |isqv awa 

fiflO  t9  Ike  prebend  m  Ums  m^stioied.  W9*  afrayd,  mid  knew  oot  what  hurt 

Amtr  Boticinf  that  M^^bop   Andrcwf  fie    had  ddne.      He  males  him  sitt 

4Mi»ay0(tSio ptekif  ** Isgewiwe fcr-  4«wfi •» SImmt,  mmI^  •Awr  Ibt  4«Mit» 

iSii»  tM^  w«r»  f  t«k»4  tP  ipfm  Tvrive'f  ▼«*  br^igla  mm  a.  disk  kU  «isiliu|ios 

iuA  did  4tk(tscttrtf**  he  adds  that  the  and  induction,    or  the  donation  of  » 

SliSSp  *•  niSto  k  hk  Snqikfoy  to  ffaitf  ptvbrad,  wbHi  was  hH  way.**    £etf«rt 

•ut  such  raea.  Amongst  seTeral  others,  written  by  eminent  pertons,  Sbc  3  fob. 

NkMu  FiMler^  vioisiOTnf  AUisorM,  pr%,  M^ 
ae«r  Amesbury,  in  Wilts,  was  one.  The 

i  Ath.  Ox.  vol  I— FoUer's  Worthies. 
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tb«ve  in  1608,  The  chief  assislaMe  be  had  in  the  rudt^ 
mttkU  of  kamiflg  was  from  his  father,  uiuier  whom  he 
auMle  so  extraor^nary  a  progress^  tbat  be  was  sent  at 
twelve  years  of  age  to  Claeen's-college,  in  Cambridge ; 
I>r.  Dawnant,  who  was  his  mother's  brottier,  being  tbea 
mattfiT  of  it)  and  soon  after  bishop  of  Salisbury*  He  took 
his  degrees  in  arts,  that  of  A.  B.  tti  1624-5,  and  that  of 
A.  M.  in  1626,  and  w^nild  have  been  fellow  of  the  college; 
b«t  there  being  already  a  Northamptonshire  man  a  fellow, 
he  was  prohibited  by  the  statutes  from  being  ehosen,  and 
altboogh  he  might  have  obtained  a  dispensation,  he  pre<- 
fenred  removing  to  Sidney-college,  in  the  same  umversity. 
He  had  wot  been  long  there,  before  be  was  chosen  mi- 
nister of  St  Bennet's,  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  soon 
became  a  very  popular  preacher.  In  1 631,  be  obtained  « 
fellowship  in  Sidney-college,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pre«- 
beod  in  the  oharoh  of  Salisbury.  This  year  also  he  issned 
his  first  publication,  a  work  of  the  poetkal  kind,  now  but 
little  known,  entitled  **  David^s  Hainous  Sin,  Meartie  Re^ 
pMtances,  and  Heavie  Punishment,*^  in  a  thin  8vo. 

He  waft  soott  after  ordained  priest,  and  presented  to  the 
tectory  of  Broad  Windsor,  in  Dorsetshire  ;  in  16  S  5  be 
eame  again  to  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.  D. 
sfter  wliieh,  returning  to  Bmad  Windsor,  he  married  about 
1636,  and  had  one  son,  but  iost!  his  mfe  about  1641. 
During  feb  retirement  at  this  i^ctory,  he  began  to  com- 
plete seteral  works  he  had  planned  at  Cambridge ;  but 
grawtng  iK^eary  of  a  country  parish,  and  uneasy  at  the  un- 
aettled  stale  of  public  ailairs,  be  removed  to  London  ;  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  pulpits  there,  that 
he  was  invited  by  the  master  and  brotherhood  of  the  Savoy 
to  be  tlieirJeauren  in  1640,  he  published  his."  History 
4>f  the  Holy  War  ;'*  it  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  folio, 
and  was  so  favourably  received,  that  a  third  edition  ap- 
peared in  1647.  On  April  13,  1640,  a  parliament  was 
called,  and  then  also  a  convocation  began  at  Westminster^ 
in  Henry  VH.'s  chapel,  having  licence  granted  to  nfake  new 
imnons  for  the  better  government  of  the  church ;  of  this 
eonvocetion  he  was  a  member,  and  has  amply  detailed  its 
proceedings  in  his  **  Church  History."  During  the  com- 
nenceoient  of  the  rebellion,  and  when  the  king  left  Lott«- 
den  in  1641,  to  raise  an  army,  Mr.  Fntter  continued  at  the 
fiavoy,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  people,  and  the 
MtgbtMMittog  oobitiiy  and  gentry,  labouring  all  the  whik 
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in  private  and  in  public  to  serve  the  king.  To  this  end, 
on  the  aoniversary  of  his  inauguration,  March  27,  1643, 
be  preached  at  Westminster-abbey,  qd  this  text,  2  Sam. 
xix.  30  :  <^  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  so  that  my  lord  the  king 
return  io  peace  ;"  which  being  printed,  gave  great  offrace 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  opposition,  and  brought 
the  preacher  into  no  small  danger.  He  soon  found  that 
he  must  expect  to  be  silenced  and  ejected,  as  others  bad 
been ;  yet  desisted  not,  till  he  either  was,  or  thought  him* 
self  unsettled.  I'his  appears  from  what  he  says  in  the 
preface  to  his  *^  Holy  State,"  which  wsui  printed  in  folio 
that  same  year  at  Cambridge.  This  is  a  coUeotion  of  cha* 
racters,  moral  essays  and  lives,  ancient,  foreigo,  and  d#» 
mestic.  The  second  edition  of  1648,  contains  ^  Andro- 
nicus,  or  the  unfortunate  politician,"  originally  printed 
by  itself  in  1 646,   12mo. 

In  1643,  refusing  to  take  an  oath  to  the  parliament, 
unless  with  such  reserves  as  they  would  not  admit,  he  was 
obliged  in  April  of  that  year  to  convey  himself  to  the  king 
at  Oxford,  who  received  him  gladly.  As  his  majesty  bad 
heard  of  his  extraordinary  abilities  in  the  pulpit,  he  was 
DOW  desirous  of  knowing  them  personally ;  and  accordingly 
Fuller  preached  before  him  at  St.  Mary's  church.  His  for* 
tune  upon  this  occasion  was  very  singular.  He  had  be* 
fore  preached  and  published  a  sermon  in  London,  upon 
**  the  new-moulding  churcb-reformatiou,'*  which  caused 
bim  to  be  censured  as  too  hot  a  royalist ;  and  now,  from 
bis  sermon  at  Oxford,  he  was  thought  to  be  too  lukewann*; 
which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  his  moderation,  which  he 
would  sincerely  have  inculcated  in  each  party,  as  thie 
only  means  of  reconciling  both.  During  bis  stay  here,  he 
resided  in  Lincoln  college,  but  was  not  long  after  seques- 
tered, and  lost  all  bis  books  and  manuscripts.  This  loss, 
the  heaviest  he  could  sustain,  was  made  up  to  him  partly 
by  Henry  lord  Beauchamp,  and  partly  by  Lionel  Craa« 
field,  earl  of  Middlesex,  wiio  gave  bim  the  remains  of  bis 
father's  library.  That,  however,  he  might  not  lie  under 
the  suspicion  of  want  of  zeal  or  courage  in  the  royal  cause, 
he  determined  to  join  the  arniy;  and  therefore,  being 
well  recommended  to  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  in  1643,  he  was 
admitted  by  him  in  quality  of  chaplain.  For  this  employe 
ment  he  was  quite  at  liberty,  being  deprived  of  all  otbcft 
preferment.  And  now,  attending  the  army  from-place  to 
placei  he  constantly  exercised  htf  duty  as  obaphuo ;  yet 
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found  proper  intervals  for  bis  beloved  studies^  wbkb  he 
employed  ehiefly  in  making  bistoricat  coUeotions,  and 
especially  iti  gathering  materials  for  bis  ^^  WortbiesoF  Eng^ 
land,^^  wbich  be  did^  not  only  by  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence,  but  by  personal  inquiries  in  every  pkce  wbicb  the 
army  bad  occasion  to  pass  tbrougb. 

After  tbe  battle  at  Cbetiton-Down,  Marcb  29,  1644t» 
lord  Hopton  drew  on  his  army  to  Basing-bouse,  aoi  Fullei^ 
being  left  there  by  him,  animated  tbe  garrison  to  «o  vi^ 
gorous  a  de&nce  of  that  place,  that  sir  William  Waller  waa 
obliged  to  raise  tbe  sieg'e  with  considerable  loss.     But  the 
war  hastening  to  an  end,  and  part  of  tbe  king^sarmy  being 
driven  into  Cornwall,  under  lord  Hopton,  Fuller,  with  the 
leave  of  that  ndbleman,  took  refuge  at  Exeter,  where  he 
resumed,  his  studies,  and  preached  constantly  |o  the  citt- 
teasi     During  bis  residence  here  he  was  appointed  chap-* 
laaa  to  the  ii»|&nt*prince«B  Henrietu  Maria,  who  was  bena 
at  Exeter  in  June  1643 ;  and  the  king  soon  after  gave 
him  a  patent  for  his  presentation  to  the  living  of  Dorches- 
ter in  Dorsetshire.     He  coottQued  his  attendance  on  tbe 
ptiocess  till  the  surrender  of  Exeter  to  tbe  parliament,  ia 
April  1646;  but  did  not  accept  the  living,  because  he 
determined  to  remove  to  London  at  tbe  expiration  of  the 
war.  '  He  relates, .  in  his  *^  Worthies,"  an  extraordiaarjr 
circumstance  which  happened  during  tbe  siege  of  Exeter : 
<^  When  tbe  city  of  Exeter,  he  says,  was  besieged  by  the 
pariianieut  forces,  so  that  only  the  south  side  thereof  to- 
wards the  sea  was  open  to  it,  incredible  numbers  of  larks 
were  found  in  that  open-quarter,  for  multitude  like  quaila 
iu  the  wilderness;  though,  blessed  be  God,  unlike  tbeaa 
in  the  cause  and  effect ;  as  not  desired  with -man's  destruo- 
tioD,  nor  sent  with  God's  anger,  as  appeared  by  tbeir  safe 
digestion  into  wl^lesome  nonrisbment.    Hereof  I  was  aa 
eye  and  BMutb^witncss.    I  will  save  my  credit  in  not  con- 
jecturing any  number;   knowing  that  herein,  though  1 
should  steop  beneath  the  truth,  I  should  mount  above 
belief.    They  were  as  fat  as  plentiful ;  so  that  being  sold 
fer  two«pence  a  dozen  and  under,  tbe  poor  who  could  have 
no  cheaper,  and.tbe  rich  no  better  meat,  used  to  make  pot<* 
U^  of  them,  boiling  them  down  therein.     Several  causea 
were  assigned  hereof, .  &c.  but  tbe  cause  of  causes  was  tbe 
Divine^  FVovidenoe;  thereby  providing  a  feast  for  many 
poor  people,  who  otherwise  bad  been  pinched  for  pro- 
visiou,''    Whik  Ime,  as  every  where  else,  he  waa  nmoh 
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ODurted  on  adcount  of  bis  intlructiTe  ami  pleaBant  eonver*. 
ifttioiiy  by  persons  of  high  ntok,  some  of  whom  made  bin 
▼ery  liberal  offers  ;  but  wbeiber  from  a  love  of  study,  or  » 
spirit  of  independence,  be  was  always  iieliiciant  in  accepc- 
mg  any  offers  ibat  might  seem  v^  coiv6iie  bim  to  any  one 
family,  or  patron.     It  was  at  ExeHsr^  where  be  is  said  to 
kkve  wrilten  bis  <<  Good  Tfaooglits  in  Bad  Times,"  and 
i«4iere  iftye  book  was  pubUshed  in  1645,  as  what  be  oalla 
^  the  firsft  friribs  of  Eiceter  pvess/*    At  length  die  garriaon 
being  forced  to  surrender,  be  came  to  London,  md  i»ec 
b«t  a  cold  reception  among  bis  fbnner  pansbioneiv,  mtd 
Avnd  his  lecturer's  place  ftttepd  by  another.     Hoirimir,  it 
was  net  long  before  he  was  ciiosen  leotiirer  at^St.  dmrneatSi^ 
near  Lombard-sireet ;  and  abtutly  after  renUMr^d  to  St. 
Brid€f*S)  in  F)e«««stii0et«     In   16i7  he  pnblisbed,  in  4to^ 
^  A  Sermon  i^  Assni^aace,  foniteen  years  agoe  preaobed 
it  Cambridge^  since  in  ^ther  places ;  new,  i^  the  ioipw-^ 
stmity  of  bift  IHeods,  exposed  to  public  Tiew*^     He^di*' 
cated  it  ^  -sir  Johii  Dnii«r^rs,  who  tmd  been  a  tx^yidiat)  was 
then  an  OKterian,  and  next  yMr  one  of  the  king^s  judges; 
and  ki  the  dedioaiion  hB  says^  that  '^^  it  had  been  Jthe^plea* 
silfe-e  of  the  present  awthority  to  SMtke  him  mute;  foiiiid^ 
4ing  bifn  till  fbitb^ir  order  tbe  exercise  of  his  paMic 
preaching.*     Nmwuhstundkig  bis  beivig  tb^is  silenced,  bv 
was^  about  1 648,  presented  to  the  rectory  of  WotUham,  an 
Easeir,  liy  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  ^chaplain  1m  waa  just 
before  made.    He  spent  that  and  tbe  following  year  betwixt 
London  and  Waltham,  employing  saine  engravers  to  ad«m 
kis  copious  prospect  or  view  of  the  Hoty  Land,  as  fttnn 
asonnt  Pisgab  {  tberefbpe  called  his  ^  Pisgab-aight  of  Fa* 
lestine  and  the  confines  thereof  wich  tbe  bbtety  'of  the 
OM  and  New  T^sstament  acted  thereon/'  which  tie  ptib^ 
Hsbed  in  14M.    It  is  aw  bandsoni«  foHo,  ^embtUisbed  whh 
a  frontispieoe  and  many  other  dopper^plates,  ami  *<Haided 
kito  fire  boofn.    As  for  his  ^  Wortbies  of  England/'  on. 
whiek  he  bad  l>een  labouring  ao  leiig,  die  4cnlb  af  Th0 
kingforatimedittheaitened  him  frdm  ttoa  camtiauanee  wf 
that  work  t  ^  For  wliat  sbdll  I  wrke,*'  aays  be,  ^  of  th« 
Worthies  of  England,  when  this  btrrid  act  %»ill  bibig  nicb 
an  infamy  npon  the  wbole  nntiow  as  will  ev^  otaud  tmd 
darken  att  its  fernser,  and  svppnass  iu  firture  nshig  gbn 
ries  ?"    He  was,  tbereftrre,  bnsy  till  tba  year  last  meii^ 
tioned^  in  preparing  that  bo<A  and  wthers;  and  tbe  neai 
year  km  rather  employed  bhnsetf  in  pabliabiog  soihe  pat^^ 
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titvim  Itoet  o£  ioliguNis  fefonneo^  MTtgnf^  CQBfaMMt% 
4>isb€f)a^  dciolara^  wmi  olbw  fearaed  cUvioQl,  .fowigii  %uA 
doiMBtk^  tktn;  io  aagmenti^^  hk  aaU  Wok  of  ^  Sngtiaii 
Wortfakd*'  in  geMnk  To*  itm  GoUaetioD^  whicii  waa  ersaN* 
ciitad  bjr  leranal  bands,  aa  ke  tetia  iia  ia  dke  oaafacat,  ke 
gave  the  ikfeof  ^^AbrtReiltmrQa;*  and  piiblitHHt  it  ia.4ta% 
1651.  In  the  tivo  or  Ihiea  foUa^isig^  jpcan  he  ponNed 
fcveraii  sermoaa  and  tmots.  nptm  rebgiaaa  sul])|ttQla.  Ahon* 
1654  ke  married  a  siater  of  th»  Yiaoanaa  Jfehioglaflae  ^  and 
ihfi  nest  y&axt  she  bnaoghb  hioa  a.  woxi^  «Jm»,  as  well  aa  thii 
ofelier  kefGac^iaentiaaed^  sanriwd  hia  falfaer.  In  16M^ 
ootwttbsfandiiig  Ctoaurdi^s  fgokihition.ot  alLparaof»  fiaaa 
preaching,  or  teachkig  achoe^  «1»  had  keeik  adhoBaaaa  la 
the  late  king^  he  eoaitiartted  ffeachini^  and  exerting  bb 
chariubb.  diaposkion.  tQwaods  tbcoe  Moitteia  wba  vera 
ejected  by  the  usurping  powers,  and  net  fmiiy  retbacd 
socb  from  what  h»  ^auU  spare  out  q£  bif  own  siander 
estate,,  but  procuted  aiany  coDtributioaa  §x  them  fona  his 
auditories.  Nor  was  hts  obarky  oonfiaed  to  the  clergy ; 
and  among  the  laity  whom  he  befriended,  there  is  an 
instance  upon  record  of  a  captain  of  the  army  who  was 
quite  destitute,  and  whom  he  entirely  maiDtained  until  he 
died.  In  1656  he  published  in  folio,  <^  The  Church  His- 
tory of  Britain,  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  year 
1648;''  to  which  are  subjoined,  ^^  The  History  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  since  the  conquest,"  and  "  The 
History  of  Waltham  Abbey  in  Essex,  founded  by  king 
Harold^''  His  Church  History  was  animadverted  upon 
by  Dr.  Heylin  in  his  "  E^amen  Historfcum  ;'*  and  this 
drew  from  our  author  a  reply:  after  which  they  bad 
no  funher  controversy,  but  were  very  well  reconciled*. 
About  this  time  he  was  invited,  according  to  his  biogra-^ 
pber,  to  another  living  in  Essex,  iu  which  he  continued 
his  ministerial  labours  until  his  settlement,  at  London. 
George,  lord  Berkeley,  one  of  his  noble  patrons,  having 
in  I65S  made  him  bis  chaplain,  he  took  leave  of  E^sex, 
and  was  presented  by  his  lordship  to  the  rectory  of  Cran* 
fard  in  Middlesex.     It  is  said  also  that  lord  Berkeley  took 

^  la  Odt    kiitotsr   9mA   apiitndifXt  by*iti<crfpiionfl,  which  afe  stddr^tt^  tt 

vbich  nrnlM  but  one  voluine,  k  h  ob-  his  panicalar  friemls  and  henefactorf." 

•tmble  that  he  bat,  with  admirable  Tbjs  swells  the  bulk  of  ir  to  at  leatC 

<oanifaie%   {otroduced  WtWe  title-  the  amount  of  forty  i heet*.    Uey\in^ 

fmgm  bffijdtai  tke  general  one*  and  adio  takes  notice  of  ihesM  oMtterf,  eea« 

'*  aa  many  particular  dedications,  and  iores  him  ior  walking  In  lbs  untroil* 

M  kit  tkaa  afty^eigbtor  sixty  of  tfavse  d?e  path. 
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him  over  to  the  Hague,  and  introdaced  him  to  Charles  It: 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  short  time  before  the  resto-^ 
lation,  Fuller  was  re-admitted  to  his  lecture  in  the  Savoy, 
and  on  that  event  restored  to  his  prebend  of  Salisbury. 
He  was  chosen  chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  king ;  created 
doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  by  a  mandamus,  dated 
Aug;u8t2,  1660;  and,  bad  he  lived  a  twelvemonth  longer^ 
would  probably  have  been  raised  to  a  bishopric.  But  upon 
his. return  from  Salisbury  in  August  1661  he  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  the  Idth  of  that  month.  His 
luneraKwas  attended  by  at  least  two  hundred  of  his  breth- 
ren ;  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Hardy,  dean  of 
Rochester,  in  which  a  great  and  noble  character  was  given 
of  him.  He  was  buried  in  his^  church  at  Cranford,  on  the  . 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  which  is  his  monument,  with 
the  following  inscription  : 

**  Hk  jacet  Thomas  Fuller,  ^  coU^o  Sydneiano  in  academic 
Cttitabrigiense,  SS.  T.  D.  h^ius  ecclesise  rector  $  ingenii  aomiiine, 
menioris  felicitate,  morum  probitate,  omnigena  doctrinlt  (historil^ 
preesertim)  uti  varia  ejus  summacBquammitaie  composita  testantur, 
celeberrimus.  Qui  dum  viros  Anglise  illustres  opere  posthumo  im- 
mortaliti  eonsecrare  meditatus  est,  ipse  immortalitem  est  consecu- 
lus,  Aug.  15,  1661." 

In  1662  was  published  in  folio,  with  an  engraving  of 
him  prefixed,  his  "  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England.'* 
This  work,  part  of  which  was  printed  before  the  author 
died,  seems  not  so  finished  as  it  would  probably  have  been 
if  he  had  lived  to  see  it  completely  published  :,  yet  it  cer* 
tainly  did  not  deserve  the  heavy  censures  of  Nicolson. 
Whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  it,  as  errors  undoubtedly 
may  be  found  in  all  works  of  that  nature,  the  characters  or 
memorials  there  assembled  of  so  many  great  men,  will 
always  make  it  a  book  necessary  to  be  consulted. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  memoir.  Fuller  was  the  author  of  several  others  of  a 
smaller  nature;  as,  1.  "Good  Thoughts  in  bad  times." 
2.  "  Good  Thoughts  in  worse  times."  These  two  pieces 
printed  separately,  the  former  in  1645,  the  latter  in  1647^ 
were  published  together  in  1652,  and  have  very  recently 
been  reprihted  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Hinton,  of  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  published,  in  1660,  3.  **^  Mixt  Contemplations 
in  better  times."  4.  "The  Triple  Reconciler;  stating 
three  controversies,  viz.  whether  ministers  have  an  exclu*> 
slve  power  of  barring  communicants  from  the  sacrament;. 
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wfaetber  any  person  nnordained  may  lawfully  preach  ;  and 
wiiether  the  Lord's  Prayer  ought  not-  to  be  used  by  all 
Christiansy  165  V  ^^o-  5.  <^  The  speech  of  birds,  also 
offiowersy  partly  moral,  partly  mystical,  1660,"  8vo.  A 
work  entitled  *'  T.  Fuller's  Triana;  or  tbree-tbld  Romanza 
of  Mariana,  Paduana,  and  Sabina,"  1662,  l2mo,  is  attri- 
buted to  him  in  some  catalogues.  He  published  also  a 
great  many  sermons,  separately  and  in  Toiumes. 

Dr.  Fuller  was  in  his  person  tall  and  well-made,  but  no 
.way  inclining  to  corpulency ;  his  complexion  was  florid  ; 
and  his  hair  of  a  light  colour  and  curling.  He  was  a  kind 
husband  to  both  his  wives,  a  tender  father  to  both  his  chil- 
dren, a  good  friend  and  neighbour,  and  a  welt-behaved 
civilized  person  in  every  respect.  He  was  a  most  agree- 
able companion,  having  a  great  deal  of  wit,  which  he 
could  not  suppress  in  his  most  serious  compositions,  but  it 
suited  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  however  introduced,  waa 
always  made  subservient  to  some  good  purpose.  All  his 
facttut^  however,  must  not  be  referred  to  the  age  of  James 
L  and  Charles.  Fuller  has  left  enough  to  convince  us 
that  he  would  have  been  admitted  a  legitimate  wit  in  any  . 
age.  He  had  all  the  rich  imagery  of  bishop  Hall,  but  with 
more  familiarity  and  less  elegance. 

Of  the  powers  of  his  memory,'  such  wonders  are  related 
as  are  not  quite  credible.  He  could  repeat  five  hundred 
,  strange  wonds  after  twice  hearing,  and  could  make  use  of  a 
sermon  verbatim,  if  he  once  heard  it.  He  undertook,  in  pass- 
ing from  Temple-bar  to  the  farthest  part  of  Cheapside,  to 
tell  at  his  return  every  sign  as  it  stood  in  order  on  both  side^ 
of  the  way,  repeating  them  either  backwards  or  forwards  : 
and  he  did  it  exactly.  His  manner  of  writing  is  also  re- 
ported to  have  been  strange.  He  wrote,  it  is  said,  near 
the  margin  the  first  words  of  every  line  down  to  the  foot  o^ 
the  paper ;  then,  by  beginning  at  the  head  again,  would 
so  perfectly  fill  up  every  one  of  these  lines,  and  without 
spaces,  interlineations,  or  contractions,  would  so  connect 
the  ends  and  beginnings,  that  the  sense  would  appear  as 
complete,  as  if  he  had  written  it  in  a  continued  series  after 
the  ordinary  manner.  This,  however,  he  might  sometimes 
do  to  amuse  his  friends;  it  never  could  have  been  his 
practice. 

It  was  sufficiently  known  how  steady  he  was  in  the  ip« 
terests  of  the  church  of  fTngland,  against  the  innovations, 
of  the  presbyterians  and  independents  \  but  his  zeal  against 
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ibese  was  mixed  with  greater  compasmn  tbaa  it  vm  to* 
wards  the  papists :  and  this  raised  him  op  msmj  advert 
saries^  who  charged  him  with  puritanisafi.  He  used  to 
call  thi  coiitroTersies  concerning  episcopacy,  and  tbeneww 
fangled  arguments  against  the  church  of  England,  *^  insects 
of  a  day  ;*'  and  caretully  aroided  polemical  disputes,  beior 
altogether  of  sir  Henry  Wottott*a  opinion,  *^  dispotandt 
pruritus,  ecclesisR  scabies."  The  fact  was,  that  he  loved 
pious  and  good  men  of  all  denominations,  and  it  is  this 
candour  which  has  given  a  vahie  to  bis  works  superior  la 
those  of  his  opponents.  F<Hr  the  asany  errors  which  oocor 
in  bis  histories,  it  is  surely  easy  lo  find  an  apology  in  this 
jungle  circuffistance,  that  the  whole  of  them  were  compiied 
and  publiabed  withui  about  ^enty  years^  during  which  ho 
was  obliged  to  remove  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of 
Jiterary  leisure^  and  freedom  from  the  cruel  aevtsitiea  of 
jtbe  timeic  His  ^'  Church  History"  is  the  most  incoirect 
0(  all  his  works,  and  Strype  has  pointed  out  a  groat  many 
(eri:on  in  that  transcription  of  historical  documents,  to  which 
perhaps  FuUer  bad  not  the  easiest  access.  His  **  Worthies** 
was  a  posthumous  publication,  by  bis  Son,  and  although 
less  perfect  than  he  could  bare  made  it,  had  bis  life  beeo 
spared  'a  few  years  longer,  with  the  opportonities  which 
the  return-  of  peace  might  have  aflbrded,  yet  it  contains 
many  ioterestiog  memorials ;  and  he  was  the  aeooAd  (see 
3AMU£i.  Clarke)  who  published  what  may  be  caUed  Eag« 
lish  biography.  This  work  has  for  many  years  been  rising 
in  price  and  estimation,  and  the  public  Ims  lately  boeu 
gratified  by  a  new  edition^  in  2  vols.  4to,  edited  by  Mn 
Nichols^  with  many  imprdvetnents  and  additions,  horn  the 
communications  of  his  literary  friends.' 

FULLER  (Thomas),  an  English  physicim,  but  periiapa 
better  known  for  a  very  useful  work  on  aaoimb,  was  bom 
June  24,  1654,  and  was  educated  at  Qoccni^s  college^ 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  medietoe,  that 
of  M.  B.  in  1676,  and  that  of  M.  D.  in  168K  He  doew 
90t  appear  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  college  of  ph]f- 
sicians  of  Londo*n,  but  settled  at  Sevenoak  in.  Kent,  where 
be  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  poor,  and  a  zealous  assertor  of  tteir  rights^  haviiig^ 
not  long  before  bis  death,  prosecuted  the  managers  of  m 

^  Life  of  T.  Fuller,  12mo.— Bipg.  Brit.-*Peck't  DcMderafca,  vol.  IT.— l.n» 
fDRs'f  Environ9.^Hutcliins*9  Donotibire,  2d  edlU—^Ccnsura  Lit.  Tol.  I  apd  tl^ 
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iionsiderable  cbarity  given  to  the  inhabitantg  of  iliai  town 
by  sir  WiUiatn  Senoke  (a  foundling  of  ^the  place,  arid  in 
1418  lord  mayor  of  London)  and  obliged  tbem  to  produce 
their  accounts  in  chancery,  and  to  be  subject  for  the 
future  to  an  annual  election.  Here  Dr.  Fuller  died,  Sept. 
17^  17S4.  The  moral  work  which  he  published  was  en« 
titled  '^  Introductio  ad  prudentiam ;  or  directions,  counsels 
and  cautions,  tending  to  prudent  management  of  affairs  of 
common  life,*^  1727»  12mo,  compiled  for  the  use  of  his 
son.  To  this  he  added,  what  may  be  reckoned  a  second 
volume,  with  the  title  of  "  Introductio,  &c.;  or  the  art  of 
right  thinking,  assisted  and  improved  by  such  notions  as 
men  of  sense  and  experience  hare  left  us  in  their  writings, 
in  order  to  eradicate  error,  and  plant  knowledge,*'  1731-2j 
i2mo.  His  medical  works  were,  1.  ^'  Pharmacopoeia  extem- 
poranea,"  1702  and  1714,  8vd.  2.  <^  Pharmacopoeia  Bate- 
ana,'M718,  12mo.  3.  "  Pharmacopoeia  Domestica,"  1723^ 
8vo,  4.  ^'  Of  eruptive  fevers,  measles,  and  small-poxj'*  1730, 
4to.  There  is  another  work  entitled  ^^  Medicina  Gymnas** 
tica,''  which  has.  been  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  but 
was  written  by  a  Francis  Fuller,  M.  A.  of  St.  John's  college^ 
Cambridge,  and  published  in  1704. ' 

FULLO  (Peter),  so  called  from  the  trade  of  a  fuller, 
which  be  exercised  in  his  monastic  state,  intruded  him- 
self into  the  see  of  Antioch,  in  the  fifth  century^  and 
after  having  been  several  times  deposed  and  condemned 
on  account  of  the  bitterness  of  his  opposition  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  was  at  last  fixed  in  it,  in  the  year  482, 
by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  the  favour  of 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Among  the  innova- 
tions which  he  introduced  to  excite  discord  in  the  church, 
was  an  alteration  in  the  famous  hymn  which  the  Greeks 
called  Tris-agion.  After  the  words  **  O  God  most  holy, 
&c."  he  ordered  the  following  phrase  to  be  added  in  the 
eastern  churches,  ^^  who  has  suffered  for  us  upon  the 
cross.*'  His  design  in  this  was  to  raise  a  new  sect,  and 
also  to  fix  more  deeply  in  the.fnindaof  the  people,  the 
doctrine  of  one  nature  in  Christ,  to  which  he  was  zealously 
attached.  His  adversaries,  and  especially  Fcelix,  the  Ro- 
mmi  pontiff,  interpreted  this  addition  in  a  quite  different 
manner,  and  charged  him  with  maintaining,  that  all  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead  were  crucified  ;  and  hence 
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his  follofirera  were  called  Tbeopaschites.    To  pot  an  eml 
to  the  coDtroversy,  the  emperor  Zeno  ptiblished  in  the 
year  432  the  ^^  Henoticon,"  or  decree  of  anion,  which 
was  designed  to  reconcile  theparttes,  and  Fulla signed  it;, 
but  the  effects  of  the  contest  disturbed  the  church  for  a 
long  time  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  486.^ 
FULMAN  (William),  an  English  antiquary,  was  the 
son  of  a  tradesman  at  Penshnrst,  in  Kent,  where  he'waa 
born  in  Nov.  1652,  and  his  early  capacity  being  known  U> 
the  celebrated  Dr.  HammoiKl,  who  was  minister  of  that 
place,  he  took  him  with  him  to  Oxford  during  the  usurpa* 
tion.     There  he  procured  him  the  place  of  chorister  m 
Magdalen  coUeg^e,  and  at  the  same  time  had  him  educated 
at  me  school  bekmgiDg  to  that  college.     In  1647  he  be- 
came  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  in  Corpus  Christi  coU 
lege,  and  succeeded  by  his  skill  in  classical  learning.  -  The 
next  year  he  was  cgected  1^  the  parliamentary  visitors^ 
along  with  his  early  patron,    Dn  Hammond,  to   whom, 
however,  be  faithfully  adhered,  and  was  serviceable  to  him 
as  an  amanuensis.    Dr.  Hammond  afterwards  procured  him 
a  tutor's  place  in  a  family,  where  he  remained  until  the 
restoration,  and  then  resuming  his  scholarship  at  college,, 
was  created  M.  A.  and  obtained  a  fellowship.     He  was^ 
several  years  after,  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
of  Meysey  Hampton,  near  Fairford,  in  Gloucestershire,, 
on  which  he  resided  during  his  life,  employing  his  time 
that  was  not  occupied  in  professional  duties,  in  the  study 
of  iiistory  and  antiquities,  particularly  what  regarded  his 
own  country.      He   died  June  28,    1688,   according  to 
Wood,,  but  Atkins  mentions  his  successor.  Dr.  Beale,  witb 
the  date  1697.     Wood  informs  us  that  Mr,  Fulman  made 
large  collections  of  history,  but  published  little.    We  have, 
however,  of  his,  1. '*  Academise  Osoniensis  Notitia,*^  Ox* 
ford,^  1665,  4to,  reprinted  at  London  in  1675>  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections  from  Wood!s  Latin  history,  the 
sheets  of  which  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Fulman  as  they 
came  from  the  press.     2.  ^  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Ed- 
mund Stanton,  D.  D.  wherein  some  passages^  are  further 
cleared,  which  were  not  fully  held  forth  by  the  former 
authors,'*  Lond.  1678.     This  is  a  censure  of  some  parti- 
culars in  Mayow's  Life  of  Dr.  Stanton.     3.  "  Correction^ 
and  Observations  on  the  first  part  of  Burnet's  History  of 
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the  Reformation,^*  not  a  distinct  publication^  but  Com- 
municated by  the  author  to  Burnet,  who  published  them 
at  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  and,  according  to  Wood, 
not  completely.  Fulman  also  collected  what  are  called 
the  **  Works  of  Charles  I."  but  happening  to  be  taken  ill 
about  the  intended  time  of  publication  (1662),  the  book- 
seller employed  Dn  Perinchief  as  editor.  It  contains, 
however,  Fulman^s  notes.  Many  of  his  MS  collections 
are  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  college.  He  will  occur 
ID  be  noticed  hereafter  as  editor  of  Dr.  Uammond^s  works.  ^ 

FUMANI,  or  FUMANUS  (Adam),  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Verona,  and  not  at 
Venice,  as  Foscarini  asserts.  He  studied  Greek  and  La* 
tin  with  astonishing  progress,  under  Romulus  Amaseus, 
and  the  extensive  learning  he  afterwards  acquired  made 
him  known  and  respected  by  all  the  eminent  scholars  of 
his  time.  On  the  death  of  one  of  his  particular  friends, 
John  Matthew  Giberti,'  bishop  of  Verona,  which  happened 
in  1544,  be  composed  a  funeral  oration,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  very  eloquent,  bat  which  he  was  not  able  to 
deliver  without  such  continual  interruption  from  the  tears 
and  sobs  of  his  audience,  as  prevented  its  being  heard  with 
any  other  effect.  At  this  time  he  enjoyed  a  canonry  at 
Venice,  which  he  kept  all  his  life.  Navagero  and  Valerio, 
the  two  successive  bishops  of  Verona,  and  both  cardinals^ 
had  the  highest  esteem  for  Fumani;  by  the  interest  of  the 
former  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
He  died  advanced  in  age  in  1587.  He  published  *'D. 
Basilii  Moralia,  et  Ascetica,**  translated  by  him,  Leyden, 
1540,  fol.  but  is  best  known  by  his  Latin  poems,  the  chief 
of  which  is  a  system  of  logic,  in  Latin  verse,  on  whichj 
notwithstanding  the  unpromising  nature  of  the  attempt, 
Tiraboschi  bestows  very  high  praises.  This  curious  work 
remained  in  manuscript  until  1739,  when  it  was  pHblished 
in  the  Padua  edition  of  the  works  of  Fracastorius,  2  vols. 
4to.  There  are  other  poems  by  Fumani  in  the  same  col- 
lection, both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  some  in  Italian ; 
but  in  the  latter  he  is  not  thought  so  successful.  * 

FUNCCIWS,  or  FUNCK  (John  Nicolas),  a  native  of 
Marpurg,  and  a  celebrated  critic  in  the  L^tin  language, 
was  born  in  1693.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Rintlen  in  Westphalia,  and  was  a  writer  of  several  philo* 
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logical  tracts  in  Latia.  But  the  most  celebrated  part  of 
bis  works  consists  of  several  treatises  which  he  published 
successively  on  the  history  of  the  Latin  language,  begin- 
ning with  its  original  formation,  and  pursuing  it  through 
the  several  ages,  from  youth  to  extreme  old  age.  His 
treatises  ^^  De  Origtne  Latince  Linguae/^  and  *'  De  Pueri- 
tia  Latins  Linguae/'  were  published  in  1720.  He  died  in 
1778.* 

FUNCH,  .FUNECCIUS,  or  FUNECIUS  (John),  ace- 
lebrated  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  in  1518,  atWerden, 
near  Nuremberg.  He  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Osiander, 
whose  daughter  he  married,  and  particularly  became  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  Osiander's  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  justification.  He  was  a  minister  in  Prussia,  and  wrote 
a  *^  Chronology,^*  from  Adam  to  1560,  published  at  sepa- 
rate times,  but  completely  at  Wittemberg,  1570,  fol.  with 
various  other  tracts.  At  length  being  convicted  of  giving 
Albert,  duke  of  Prussia,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  advice 
disadvantageous  to  Poland,  he  was  condemned,  with  some 
others,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  beheaded 
at  Konigsberg,  October  28,  1566.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  the  following  distich  a  little  before  his  execution : 

'*  Disce  meo  exemplo^  mandato  munere  fungi, 
Et  fuge^  seu  pestem,  rif  woXvT^«yfxoflT/nir." 

That  is,  ''  Learn  from  my  example,  to  mind  nothing  but 
the  employment  allotted  you ;  and  avoid,  as  you  would  the 
plague,  all  desire  of  meddling  in  too  many  things.**  He 
left  a  Commentary  on  "  Daniel's  70  Weeks,**  in  Germaut 
fol.  and  one  on  the  ^^  Revelations,**  4to. ' 

FURETIERE  (Antony),  an  ingenious  and  learned  law- 
yer, was  born  at  Paris  in  1620;  and,  after  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, became  eminent  in  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He 
was  first  an  advocate  in  the  parliament ;  and  afterwards, 
taking  orders,  was  presented  to  the  abbey  of  Chalivoy, 
and  the  priory  of  Chuines.  Many  works  of  literature  re- 
commended him  to  the  public;  but  he  is  chiefly  known 
and  valued  for  his  '<  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Tongue,**  in.  which  he  explains  the  terms  of  art  in  all 
sciences.  He  died  in  1688.  He  was  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, but,  though  a  very  useful  member,  was  excluded 
in  1685,  on  the  accusation  of  having  composed  his  die- 

*  Preceding  edit  of  tbit  Dictionary.  ' 
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tbnary,  by  taking  advantage  of  that  of  the  academy,  which 
was  then  going  on.  He  justified  himself  by  statements^ 
in  which  be  was  very  severe  against  the  academy ;  but 
wished,  a  little  before  his  death,  to  be  re-admitted ;  and 
be  offered  to  give  any  satisfaction,  which  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  a  man,  who  owned  he  had  been  carried 
too  fiEir  by  the  beat  of  disputation.  His  dictionary  was  not 
printed  till  sfter  his  death,  in  2  vols.  fol.  Basnage  de 
Beauval  published  an  edition  at  Amsterdam,  1725,  4  vols, 
fol.  This  dictionary  was  the  foundation  of  that  known,  by 
the  name  of  Trevoux,  the  last  edition  of  which  is,  Paris^ 
1771,  8  vols.  fol.  His  other  works  are:  <<  Facta,''  and 
other  pieces,  against  his  brother  academicians.  **  Kelatioa 
des  Troubles  arrives  au  Roiaume  d'Eloquence  ;*'  a  tolera- 
bly good  critical  allegory.  *f  Le  Roman  Bourgeois,''  1 2mo 
or  8vo ;  a  book  esteemed  in  its  time.  Five  '^  Satires"  in 
verse,  1 2 mo,  which  are  not  valued.  '*  Paraboles  Evan- 
geliques,"  inverse,  1672,  12mo.  There  is  also  a  ^<Fure« 
tieriana,"  in  which  there  are  some  amusing  anecdotes. '  - 

FURIETTI  (Joseph  Alexandbr),  an  Italian  cardinal 
and  antiquary,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Ber- 
gamo, was  born  there  in  1685.  He  studied  at  Milan 
and  Pavi%  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  koow-r 
ledge  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He  went  afterwards 
to  Rome,  where  he  held  several  ecclesiastical  preferipents, 
and  in  each  was  admired  as  much  for  his  integrity  as  know- 
ledge. Benedict  XIV.  who  well  knew  his  merit,  was  yet 
averse  to  raising  him  to  the  purple,'  on  account  of  some 
disputes  between  them  which  took  place  in  1750.  Yet  it 
is  said  that  Furietti  might  have  received  this  high  honour  at 
that  time,  if  he  would  have  piirted  with  his  two  superb 
centaurs,  of  Egyptian  marble,  which  be  fouad  in  1736 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Adrian  in  Tivoli^ 
and  which  the  pope  very  much  wanted  to  place  in  the  mu* 
leum  Capitolinum.  Furietti,  however,  did  not  ehuse  to 
give  them  up,  and  assigned  as  a  reason :  ^<  I  oan,  if  I  please, 
be  honoured  with  the  purple,  but  J  know  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  called  <Murdinf^l  Centaur  P^ 
In  1759,  however,  Clement  XIII.  a  year  after  hb  acces- 
sion to  the  papal  dignity,  sent  the  cardinal's  bat  to  him, 
which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  dying  in  1764. 

Furietti  collected  aqd  published  at  Rome  the  Works  of  the 
celebrated  Caspar  Barziza  of  Bergamo,  and  of  bis  son 
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Guiniforte,  most  of  which  were  never  before  pruited,  in  a 
handsome  4to  vol  1723,  with  a  learned  preface  and  life.. 
He  published;  likewise,  at  Bergamo  in  1752,  a  fine  edition 
of  the  poems  of  Fontana ;  but  what  obtained  him  most  re-r 
putation  among  scholars  and  antiquaries,  was  his  treatise 
on  the  Mosaic  art  of  painting,  entitle4  '^  De  Musivis,  vel 
pictoriieMosaicae  artis  origine,  progressu,  &c/'  Rome,  1752, 
4to.  In  this  he  describes  a  rare  specimen  of  Mosaic  which 
^e  discovered  in  1737  in  the  ruins  of  Adrian,  and  which, 
according  to  him,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  being  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  artist  Sosius.  This  exquisite  spe- 
cimen, with  the  centaurs  belonging  to  Furietti,  was  pur- 
chased after  his  death  by  pope  Clement  XI IL  for  14,000 
Roman  crowns,  and  deposited  in  the  museum.  ^ 

FURIUS,  called  Bibaculus,  perhaps  from  his  eitcessive  * 
drinking,  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Cremona 
about  the  year  of  Rome  650,  or  100  before  Christ.  Ha 
wrote  annals,  of  which  Macrobius  had  preserved  some  frag- 
ments. They  are  inserted  in  Maittaire's  "  Corpus  Poeta- 
rum.^'  Quintilian  says,  that  he^  wrote  iambics  also  in  a 
very  satirical  strain,  and  therefore  is  censured  by  Cremn- 
^us  Cordus,  in  I'acitus,  as  a  slandering  and  abusive  writer. 
Horace  is  thought  to  have  ridiculed  the  false  sublime  of 
his  taste;  yet,  according  to  Macrobius,  Virgil  is  said  to 
liave  imitated  him  in  many  places.  But  some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  "  Annals"  may  be  attributed  to  Furius  An- 
tias,  or  Anthius,  a  contemporary  poet,  whose  fragments 
are  likewise  in  Maittaire^s  collection.^ 

FURIUS  (Frederick),  surnamed  Cceriolakus,  was  a 
native  of  Valentia  in  Spain,  and  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  TalsBus,  Turnebus, 
and  Ramus,  and  afterwards  came  to  Louvain,  where  he 
published  a  treatise  **  On  Rhetoric,**  and  another  in  which 
he  asserted  that  the  scriptures  ought  to  be  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  It  was  entitled  "  Bononia,"  sive  de 
libris  sacris  in  vernaculam  linguam  convertendis,  &c.'* 
Basil,  1556,  8vo.  It  was  written,  however,  upon  too  libe- 
ral principles  for  the  council  of  Trent,  and  wa?  accordingly 
inserted  in  their  "  Index  Expurgatorius.*'  It  otherwise 
would  have  brought  him  into  trouble  if  he  had  not  found  a 

Srotector  in  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  was  informed  of 
is  learning,  piety,  and  candouv.     This  monarch  sent  him 
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into  the  Netherlands,  and  placed  him  with  his  son  Philip^ 
who  made  him  his  historian.  Furius  remained  with  thig 
prince  during  his  Ufe,  and  having  accompanied  hhn  to  the 
states  of  Arragon,  died  at  Vailadolid  in  1592.  He  ^p* 
pears  to  have  employed  his  utmost,  endeavours  in  order  to 
pacify  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands.  He  wrote  another 
work  <<  Del  Conseto  y  Conseiero/'  which  was  much 
esteemed,  and  twice  translated  into  Latin,  1618  and  1663, 
«vo.* 

FURNEAUX  (Phiup),  a  learned  dissenting  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Totness  in  Devonshire  in  Dec.  1726,  and  was 
educated  in  the  free-school  of  that  town  at  the  same  time 
with  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  was  a  few  years  his  senior,  ai^d 
between  them  a  friendship  commenced  which  continued 
through  life.  From  Totness  Dr.  Fumeaux  came  to  Lon- 
don for  academical  studies  among  the  dissenters,  which  he 
completed  in  1749.  He  was  soon  after  ordained,  and 
chosen  assistant  to  the  rev.  Henry  Read,  at  the  meetings 
house  in  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark,  and  joint  Sunday  even- 
ing lecturer  at  Salters^-hall  meeting.  In  1 7  53  he  succeeded 
the  rev.  Moses  Lowman,  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  at 
Clapham,  which  he  raised  to  one  of  the  most  opulent  and 
considerable  among  the  protestant  dissenters.  lia  re- 
mained their  favourite  preacher,  and  highly  e8teeq;^el!l  by 
all  classes,  for  upwards  of  twenty-three  years,  but  was 
deprived  of  his  usefulness-in  1777,  by  the  loss  of  his  men- 
tal powers,  under  which  deplorable  malady  (which  was« 
hereditary)  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Nov.  23, 
1783.  His  flock  and  friends  raised  a  liberal  subscription  to 
support  him  during  his  illness,  to  which,  from  sentiments 
of  personal  respect,  as  well  as  from  the  principle  of  bene- 
volence^  the  late  lord  Mansfield,  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  generously  contributed.  Dr.  Fumeaux  (which  title 
be  had  received  mm  some  northern  university)  united  to 
strong  judgment  a  very  tenacious  memory;  of  which  he 
gave  a  remarkable  proof,  when  the  cause  of  the  dissenters 
against  the  corporation  of  London,  on  the  exemption  they 
claimed  from  serving  the  office  of  sheriff,  was  heard  in  the 
house  of  lords.  He  was  then  present,  and  oarrted  away^ 
and  committed  to  paper,  by -the  strength  of  his  memory^ 
without  notes,  the  very  able  speech  of  lord  Mansfield, 
with  so  much  accuracy,  that  his  lordship,  whei^the  copy^  was 
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submitted  to  bis  examination,  could  discover  but  two  op 
tixtee  trivial  errors  in  it.  This  circumstance  introduced 
him  to  the  acqui^intance  of  that  great  man,  who  conceived 
a  high  regard  for  him.  Dr.  Fumeaux  published  but  little, 
except  a  fevr  occasional  sermons ;  the  most  considerable  of 
bis  works  was  that  entitled  '^  Letters  to  the  hon.  Mr.  Jusr 
dee  Blackstone,  concerning  his  exposition  of  the  act  of 
toleratiiin,  and  some  positions  relative  to  religious  liberty^ 
in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,"  1770,  8vo. 
This  is  said  to  hav^  ijnduced  the  learned  commentator  to 
alter  some  positions  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  his  valu- 
able work.  To  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Furneaux's 
f'  Letters"  was  added  the  before- mentioned  speech  of  lord 
Mansfield.  In  1773  he  published  also  *^  An  Essay  on 
Toleration,^*  with  a  view  to  an  application  made  by  dis- 
senting ministers  to  parliament  for  relief  in  the  matter  of 
f  ubscription,  which,  although  unsuccessful  then,  was  after- 
wards granted. ' 

FURSTEMBERG  (Ferdinand  de),  an  eminent  prelate, 
tbe  descendant  of  a  noble  family  in  Westphalia,  was  bom 
at  Bilstein  in  1626.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  where  be 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Chigi,  who  was 
then  apncio,  and  afterwards  pope.  During  the  cardinal* 
ate  of  phigi,  he  invited  Furstemberg  to  reside  with  him, 
whom  he  raised  to  tbe  bishopric  of  Paderhom  in  1661, 
when  he  himself  was  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  under  tbt$ 
title  of  Alexander  VIK  The  bigh-reputation  of  the  bishop 
attracted  the  notice  of  Van  Galen,  who  appointed  him  his 
coadjutor,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in  1678,  when  he  was 
declared  by  tbe  pope  apostolical  vicar  of  all  the  north  of 
Europe.  He  was  a  zealous  catholic,  and  anxious  for  the 
conversion  of  those  who  were  not  already  within  the  pale 
of  the  church ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  the  belles  lettres,  either  by  his  own 
efforts  or  those  of  many  learned  men  whom  he  patronized.* 
He  died  in  1633.  As  an  author  he  collected  a  number  of 
MSS.  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  gave  to  the  world 
a  valuable  work  relative  to  those  subjects,  entitled  *^  Mo- 
Dumenta  Paderborrte^nsia."  He  also  printed  at  Rome  a 
collection  of  Latin  poems,  entitled  **  Septem  Virorum 
illustrium  Poemata."  In  this  work  there  were  many  poems 
of  bb  own,  >ydtten  with  much  purity.     A  magnificent  edi- 

I  Trot.  Difsentert  Magazloe,  vol.  V.— <3€Dt.  Mof.  Tolf.  LL  and  Llll. 
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lion  of  these  poems  was  published  in  the  same  year  in 
which  he  died,  at  the  Loiivrej  at  the  expence  of  the  king 
of  France. '  • 

FURSTENAU  (John- Herman),  an  eminent  physician, 
was  born  at  Herforden,  in  Westphalia,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1688.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  attended  with  diligence  the  schools  of 
Wittemberg,  Jena,  and  Halle,  and  became  a  licentiate  in 
medicine  in  the  last-mentioned  university.  About  1709  he 
returned  to  Herforden,  and  immediately  obtained  a  con* 
siderabie  share  of  practice ;.  but  having  conoeived  the  de* 
sign  of  visiting  the  Low  Countries,  he  commenced  his 
journey  in  1^711,  in  order  to  hear  those  great  masters  of 
his  art,  who  at  that  time  flourished  so  numerously  in  the 
cities  of  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  the  Hague,  Delft, 
and  Dort.  Having  profited  much  by  their  instructions, 
whether  in  the  chair,  in  hospitals,  or  in  private  communis* 
cation,  he  returned  to  his  native  place  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
and  recommenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  the 
same  ardour  as  when  he  quitted  Halle,  but  with  more' 
knowledge  and  greater  resources.  Nevertheless  he  again 
interrupted  his  practice  by  another  journey  in  1716.  He 
married  in  1717,  with  the  intention  of  settling  at  Herfor- 
den; but  became  a  professor  in  1720,  at  Rintlen;  where 
he  died  April  7,  1756.  He  left  several  works :  the  first  of 
these  was  frequently  re-printed,  and  bears  the  title  of 
*^  Desiderata  Medica.''  It  includes  also  << Desiderata  Ana- 
tomico-Physiologica ;  Desiderata  circa  morbos  et  eorum 
signa;  QAs  desiderantur  in  Praxi'  Medica;  Desiderata 
Chirurgica.**"  2.  **  De  Fatis  Medicorum,  Oratio  Inaugu- 
ralis,"  1720.  3.  '' De  morbis  Jurisconsultorum  Epistola,'^ 
1721.  4.  ^<  Pe  Dysenteria  alba  in  puerpera  Dissertatio,** 
1723.  5.  '<  Programmata  nonAulla,  tempore  Magistratiki 
Academici  impressia,*'  1724  and  1725.' 

FUSSLI.     See  FUESSLI. 

FUST,  or  FAUST  (John),  a  goldsmith  of  Mentz,  was 
one  of  the  three  artists  ponsidered  as  the  inventors  of  print- 
ing, the  two  others  being  Guttemberg  and  SchaefFer.  It  is 
not,  however,  certain,  that  he  did  more  than  supply  money 
to  Guttemberg,  who  had  made  attempts  with  moveable 
fnetal  types  at  Strasburg,  before  he  removed  to  Mentz,  in 
^444.     But  it  has  been  strongly  argued,  ti|at  Laurence 
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Koster,  at  Harlaero^  had  first  conceived  the  art  of  cutting 
wooden  blocks  for  this  purpose  in  1430,  which  he  imme- 
diately improved,  by  substituting  separate  wooden  types. 
Sch»(Fer  undoubtedly  invented  the  method  of  casting  the 
metal  types,  in  1452.  The  first  printed  book  with  a  date, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Psalter,  published  at  Mentz  in  1457 ; 
the  next,  perhaps,  is  ^^  Durandi  Rationale  diviuorum  Offi- 
ciprum,^'  by  Fust  and  Schseffer  in  1459.  The  ^*  Catholi- 
con"  followed  in  1460.  There  are,  however,  some  books 
without  dates,  which  are  supposed  to  be  still  older.  Fust 
was  at  Paris  in  1466,  and  it  is  imagined  that  he  died  there 
of  the  plague,  which  then  raged  in  that  capital. ' 

FUZELIER  (Lewis),  a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
born  in  1672,  devoted  himself  early  to  poetry,  and  wrote 
for  the  French  and  Italian  theatres,  the  royal  musical 
academy,  and  the  comic  op^ra.  He  obtained  the^  privilege 
of  conducting  the  *^  Mercury,^*  jointly  with  M.  de  Bruere^ 
in  1744,  and  died  at  Paris,  Septeniber  19,  1752,  leaving  a 
considerable  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  which  have  not 
been  collected.  His  comedy  of  one  act,  entitled  **  Morous 
Fabuliste,'*  and  bis  operas  of  *^  Les  Ages,"  ^'  Les  Amours 
des  Dieux,''  <'  Les  Indes  Galantes,"  and  ^^  Le  Carnaval 
du  Parnasse,''  are  particularly  admired.  He  wrote  much 
for  the  Italian  theatre  and  comic  opera;  but  La  Harpe» 
who  has  lately  dictated  in  French  criticbm,  speaks  with 
great  contempt  of  his  talents.  * 

1  Diet.  Hist*— Se«  Art.  PtiKTiNc  in  Cyclopsdia.  *  Diet  Hist 
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(jABBIANI  (Antony  Domenick)^  an  Italian  artist,  born 
at  Florence  in  1652,  was  suocessively  the  pupil  of  Subter- 
maos  and  Vincenzp  Dandini,  and  studied  under  Giro  Ferri 
at  Rome,  and  after  the  best  colourists  at  Venice.  He  was 
a  ready  and  correct  designer.  His  colour,  though  some* 
times  languid,  is  generally  true,  juicy,  apd  PfeW  united  in 
(he  flesh'tints.  The  greatest  flaw  of  bis  style  lies  in  the 
choice,  the  hues,  and  the  execution  of  his  draperies.  He 
excels  in  ^<  pretty *'  subjects;  his  Gambols  of  Genii  and 
Children  in  the  palace  Pitti,  and  elsewhere,  are  little  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Baciccio.  His  greatest  and  most  famed 
work  in  fresco,  is  the  vast  cupola  of  Cestello,  which  was 
not  wholly  terminated.  His  altar-pieces  are  unequal:  the 
best  is  that  of  S.  Filippo  in  the  church  of  the  fathers  Deir 
Oratorio.  In  e^el-pictures  he  holds  his  place  even  in 
princely  galleries.  He  died  in  1726,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  from  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was  painting  the  cupola 
pf  Cestello.  * 

GABIA  (John  Baptist),  one  of  those  scholars  who  pro- 
moted the  revival  of  literature,  was  a  native  of  Verona, 
and  a  professor  of  Greek  at  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  we  have  no  dated  particulars  of  his  life.  It  is  said  he 
was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
and  of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  had  even  studied 
theology.  He  translated  from  Greek  inID  Latin,  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Theodoret  bishop  of  Cyarus,  •  on  Daniel  and 
Ezekiel,  which  translation  was  printed  at  Rome,  1563,  fol* 
and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  father  Sirmond  in  bis  edi- 
tion of  Theodoret.  He  translated  also  the  history  of 
Scylitzes  Curopalates,  printed  in  1570,  along  with  the 
original,  which  is  thought  to  be  more  complete  than  the 
Paris  edition  of  1648.  About  1543  he  published  the  first 
Latin  translation  of  Sophocles,  with  scholia.     Maffei  say» 
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tbat  he  also  translated  Zozimns,  and  the  Hebrew  Psalms, 
and  translated  into  Greek  the  Gregorian  Kalendar,  with 
Santi*s  tables,  and  an  introductory  epistle  in  Greek  by  him- 
self.    This  was  published  at  Rome  in  IS83.* 

GABRIip^L  (James),  an  eminent  royal  afchitect  of 
,  France,  built  the  palace  at  Choisy,  and  undertook  the 
royal  bridge  at  Paris,  but  died  in  1686,  before  he  had 
completed  this  work,  which  was  finished  by  his  son  James 
and  Frere  Romain.  James  was  born  at  Paris  1667,  became 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Mansart,  and  acquired  so  great 
a  reputation  as  to  be  appointed  overseer-general  of  build* 
ings,  gardens,  arts  and  manufactures;  first  architect  and, 
engineer  of  bridges  and  banks  through  the  kingdom,  and 
knight  of  St5  Michael.  He  planned  the  common  sewer, 
and  many  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  hotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  presidial  court  of  Paris,  &c.  He  died  in 
tbat  city  1742,  leaving  a  son^  first  architect  to  the  king, 
who  long  supported  the  reputation  of  his  ancestors,  and 
died  in  1782. « 

GABRIEL  SIONITA,  a  learned  Maronite,  who  died  in 
1648,  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Rome,  from 
whence  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  to  assist  in  M.  le  Jay's. 
Polyglott,  and  carried  with  him  some  Syriac  and  Arabic 
bibfes,  which  he  bad  transcribed  with  his'  own  hand  from 
MS  copies  at  Rome;  these  bibles  were  first  printed  in 
Jay's  Polyglott,  with  vowel  points,  and  a  Latin  version ; 
and  afterwards  in  the  English  Polyglott.  Gabriel  Sionita 
translated  also  the  Arabian  Geography,  entitled  ^'  Geo- 
graphia  Nubiensis,''  1619,  4to,  and  some  other  works. 
He  had  some  disagreement  with  M.  le  Jay,  who  sent  to 
Rome  for  Abraham  Ecchellensis  to  supply  his  place.' 

GABRINI  (NiCH.)     SeeRIENZL 

GABRINI  (Thomas  Maria),  of  the  order  of  the  clerks 
minor,  was  born  art:  Rome  in  1726,  and  boasted  of  being 
the  descendant'  of  Nicolas  Gabrini,  better  known  by  the 
name  Rr&NZi.'  Having  been  appointed  Greek  professor  at 
Pesaro,  he  acquired  great  reputation  for  his  critical  know- 
ledge of  that  language.  He  afterwards  was  invited  to  be 
philosophy  professor  at  Rome,  and  had  a  cure  of  souk 
which  he  held  for  twenty-seven  years,  with  the  charaqter 
of  an  excellent  pastor.  After  other  preferments  in  the 
ecclesiastical  order  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  at  last 

I  Mowi.— Mtflfci  Veron*  lUastrata.     t  pi^  Hist     »  Moreri.— Diet,  Hist, 
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made  general,  and  while  in  this  station  Mras  frequently  eon- 
suited  by  congregations,  bishops,  and  popes,  who  had  a 
very  high  esteem  for  his  judgment.  He  died  very  adiran- 
ceci,  on  Nov.  16,  1807.  Besides  some  tracts  published  in 
defence  of  his  ancestor  Riekzi,  he  published  **  A  Disser- 
tation on  the  20th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid," 
Pesaro,  1752,  8vo,  which  went  through  several  editions, 
and  many  dissertations,  memoirs,  and  letters  in  the.literary 
journals,  on  the  origin  of  mountains,  petrifactions,  and 
other  objects  of  natural  history  ;  medals,  obelisks,  inscrip- 
tions, and  classical  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He  left 
also, some  valuable  manuscripts  on  similar  subjects.  ^ 

GACON  (Francis),  a  French  poet,  well  known  by  his 
satirical  pieces  against  Bossuet,  Rousseau,  La  Motte,  and 
others,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Lyons  in 
1667.     He  became  a  father  of  the  Oratory ;  obtained  the 
poetical  prize  at  the  French  academy  in  1717;  and  died 
in  hb  priory  of  Baillon  Nov.  15,  1725.     Among  his  works 
are,  ^*  Le  Poete  sans  fard,^*  a  satirical  piece,  which  cost 
him  some  months  of  imprisonment ;  a  French  translation 
of  '^  Anacreon,*'  with  notes,  which  was  the  best  of  his 
works ;  ^*  L* Anti-Rousseau,**  an  attack  against  J.  Baptiste 
Rousseau,   the  poet ;    **  L'Homete  veng^,*'    against  La 
Motte.     Gacon  also  attacked  La  Motte,  and  turned  him 
into  ridicule,  in  a  small  piece  entitled  ^  Les  Fables  de 
M.  de  la  Motte,  traduites  en  vers  Friancois,  par  P.  8.  F. 
an  Caf£6  du  Mont  Pamasse,  &c.*'     This  poet's  natural 
propensity  to  satire  aAd  criticism,  led  him  to  attack  all 
sorts  of  writers,  and  involved  him  in  all  the  literary  quar« 
rels  of  his  times.    The  French  academy  acted  with  great 
impartiality,  when  they  adjudged  him  the  prize;  for  he 
had  written  in  some  shape  or  other  against. almost  all  the 
members  of  that  illustrious  body ;  and  on  this  account  it 
was,  that  he  was  not  suffered  to  make  his  speech  of  thanks, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,,  the  prize  having  been  re- 
mitted to  him  by  the  hands  of  the  abb6  de  Choisy.     *'  Ga- 
con,'* says  Voltaire,  **  is  placed  by  father  Niceron  in  the 
catalogue  of  illustrious  men,  though  he  has  been  famous 
only  for  bad. satires. — Such  authors  cannot  be  cited  but  as 
examples  to  be  detested.''     In  fact,  though  he  wrote  with 
care,  his  style  was  heavy  and  diffuse  in  prose,  and  low  in 
verse.  • 


>  Diet.  Hitt. 
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GADBURY  (John))  one  of  the  astrological  impostor* 
of  the  seventeenth  century^  was  born  at  Wbeady  near  Ox«* 
fordy  Dec.  31,  1627^  His  father,  William,  was  a  farmer 
of  that  place,  and  bis  mother  was  a  daughter  of  sir  John 
Curzon  of  Waterperry,.  knt.  Our  conjuror  was  first  put 
apprentice  to  Thomas  Nicols,  a  taylor,  in  Oxford,  but 
leaving  bis  master  in  1644,  be  went  up  to  London,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  the  noted  William  Lilly,  under  whom 
he  profited  so  far  as  to  be  soon  enabled  ^^  to  set  up  the 
trade  of  almanack- making  and  fortune-telling  for  himself/' 
His  pen  was  employed  for  many  years  on  nativities,  ala»a- 
naeks,  and  prodigies.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  complete 
collection  of  his  printed  works  in  the  new  catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  we  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  not 
transcribing  the  list.  Dodd,  who  has  given  an  account  of 
him,  as  a  Roman  catholic,  says  that  some  of  his  almanacks, 
reflecting  upon  the  management  of  state  affairs  during  the 
time  of  Oates's  plot,  brought  him  into  trouble.  While 
other  astrologers  were  content  to  exercise  their  art  for  the 
bene6t  of  their  own  country  only,  Gadbury  extended  bis 
to  a  remote  part  of  the  globe,  as,  in  1674,  he  published 
his  "  West  India,  or  Jamaica  Almanack"  for  that  year. 
He  collected  and  published  the  works  of  his  friend  sir 
Geoi:ge  Wharton  in  1683,  8vo.  His  old  master  Lilly,  who 
quarrelled  with  Am,  and  against  whom  he  wrote  a  book 
called  **  Anti-Merlinus  Anglicus,"  says  he  was  a  <<  monster 
of  ingpratitude,"  and  ^^  a  graceless  fellow  ;^*  which  is  true, 
if,  according  to  his  account,  be  had  two  wives  living  at 
one  time,  and  one  of  them  two  husbands.  Lilly  adds;  that 
be  went  to  sea  with  intention  for  Barbadoes,  but  died  by 
the  way  in  his  voyage.  When  this  happened  we  are  not 
told.  Lilly  died  in  16S1,  and  according  to  Wood,  Gad-* 
bury  was  living  in  1690.  ^^  The  Black  Life  of  John  Gad* 
bury^^  was  written  and  published  by  Partridge  in  1693, 
which  might  be  about  the  time  of  his  death,  but  his  fiame, 
as  was  usual,  appeared  long  after  this  in  an  almanack,  simi- 
lar to  that  published  in  his  life-time.  There  was  another 
astrologer,  a  Job  Gadbury,  who  was  taught  his  art  by  John, 
and  probably  succeeded  him  in  the  almanack,  and  who 
died  in  1715.* 

GADDESDEN  (John  of),  an  English  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpurteenth  century,  of  very 

I  Dodd*s  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  III.— Granfer.-^Tatler,  Sro  edft.  1806,  with  notef» 
▼q1.  II.  p.  61,  in.  537,  IV,  257.— Lilly's  Life  and  Times,  edit.  1774,  p.  5«,  55. 
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exteniiTe  and  lucrative  practice,  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  was  employed  as  a  physician  at  coiirt,  being  ap* 
pointed  to  that  office  by  Edward  II. :  before  his  time  the 
king's  physicians  had  been  exclusively  foreigners.     The 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  low  quackery,  which  appear 
throughout  his  practice,  are  painted  with  much  life  and 
humour  by  Dr.  Freind.     He  came  forward  as  an  universal 
genius,  was  a  philosopher,  philologist,  and  poet^  and  un- 
dertook every  thing  that  lay  within  the  circle  of  physic 
and  surgery,  was  skilled  in  manual  operations,  very  expert 
in  bone-setting,  and  a  great  oculist.     He  also  acquaints  us 
with  his  great  skill  in  physiognomy  ;  and  designed  to^write 
a  treatise  of  chiromancy.     He  was  a  great  dealer  in  secrets, 
and  some  he  had  which  were  the  most  secret  of  secrets, 
and  did  miracles.     But  his  chief  strength  lay  in  receipts, 
and  without  giving  himself  much  trouble  in  formine  a 
judgment  respecting  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  seemed  to 
think  that,  if  he  could  muster  up  a  good  number  of  these, 
he  should  be  able  to  encounter  any  distemper.     He  seems 
to  have  neglected  no  stratagems,  by  which  he  might  sur- 
prise and  impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  to  have 
been    very  artful  in   laying  baits  for    the  delicate,   the 
ladies,  and  the  rich.     When  he  was  employed  in  attending 
the  king's  son,  in  the  small-pox,  in  order  to  shew  his  skill 
in  inflammatory  distempers,  he,  with  a  proper  formality, 
and  a  countenance  of  much  importance,  ordered  the  patient 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  scarlet,  and  every  thing  about  the  bed 
to  be  of  the  same  colour.     This,  he  says,  made  him  re- 
cover without  so  much  as  leaving  one  mark  in  his  face;; 
and  he  commends  it  for  an  excellent  mode  of  curing. 
Nevertheless  this  ihan  was  praised  by  Leland,  Ovaringius, 
and  others,  as  a  profound  philosopher,  a  skilful  physician, 
and  the  brightest  man  of  his  age. 

His  only  work,  which  he  produced  while  resident  at 
Merton  college^  Oxford,  is  the  famous  <*  Rosa  Anglica,'' 
which  comprises  the  whole  practice  of  physic ;  collected 
indeed  chiefly  from  the  Arabians,  and  the  moderns  who 
had  written  in  Latin  just  before  him,  but  enlarged  and  in- 
terspersed with  additions  from  his  own  experience.  Its 
title  is  ^  Rosa  Anglica  quatuor  Libris  distincta,  de  morbis 

Srticulanbus,de  Febribus,  deChirurgia,  dePharmaeopcea/' 
r.  Freind  observes,  that  John  seems  to  have  made  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  receipts  he  had  ever  met  with  or  heard 
of;  and  that  this  book  affords  us  a  complete  history  of 
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what  medicines  were  in  use,  not  only  among  the  pbysf -» 
eians  of  that  time,  but  among  the  common  people  in  all 
parts  of  England,  both  in  the  empirical  and  superstitious 
way.  Dr.  Aikin  remarks  that  the  method  of  producing 
fresh  from  salt  water  by  simple  distillation  (*^  in  an  alembic 
with  a  gentle  heat^')  is  familiarly  mentioned  by  this  author^ 
even  at  so  remote  a  period. 

Although  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  be 
was  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  stall  of  Ealdland.  It 
seems  probable  from  this  and  other  instances,  that  the  pro- 
curement of  a  sinecure  place  in  the  church  was  a  method 
in  which  the  great  sometimes  paid  the  services  of  their 
physicians.  Of  his  *^  Rosa  Aoglica*'  there  are  two  edi^ 
tions,  one  in  fol.  Venice^  1502,  and  the  other  in  4to.  Aug* 
Vind.  3  vols.  1595.* 

GiEftTNER  (Joseph),  an  eminent  botanist,  was  born 
at  Calw,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  March  12,  1732. 
His  father,  physician  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
his  mother,  both  died  in  his  early  youth.  He  was  at  first 
destined  by  his  surviving  relations  for  the  church,  and 
when  he  disliked  that,  the  law  was  recommended  ;  but  at 
length,  from  an  early  bias  towards  the  study  of  natural 
history,  he  resorted  to  physic,  as  most  congenial  to  his 
disposition,  and  removed  to  the  university  of  Gottingen, 
in  the  1 9th  year  of  his  age.  Here  the  lectures  of  Halier 
and  others  instructed  him  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
botany,  but  he  studied  these  rather  for  his  own  information 
and  amusement,  than  as  a  means  of  advancement  in  the 
practice  of  physic.  After  this  he  undertook  a  tour  through 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
in  botany.  On  his  return  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
and,  published  an  inaugural  dissertation  on  the  urinary  se*^ 
cretion,  after  which  he  devoted  two  years  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  optics,  and  mechanics,  constructing  with 
his  own  hands  a  telescope,  as  well  as  a  common  and  solar 
microscope.  In  the  summer  of  1759  he  attended  a  course 
of  botanical  lectures  at  Leyden,  under  the  celebrated 
Adrian  Van  Royen.  He  had  for  some  time  acquired  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  in  which  be  eminently  excelled,  and 
which  subsequently  proved  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in 
enabling  him  to  draw  the  beautiful  and  accurate  figures  of 
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tbe  books  he  published.  Having  bestowed  great  attention 
ii|K)n  the  obscurer  tribes  of  marine  animals  and  plants, 
particularly  with. a  view  to  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  of  other  cryptogamic  vegetables,  he  re« 
visited  England,  and  spent  some  ti.ne  here,  as  well  in 
scrutinizing  the  productions  of  our  extensive  and,  varied 
coasts,  as  in  conversing  with  those  able  naturalists  Ellis, 
Collinson,  Baker,  and  others,  who  were  assiduously  en* 
gaged  in  similar  pursuits.  He  communicated  a  paper  to 
tbe  royal  society  on  the  polype  called  Urtica  marina,  and 
the  Actinia  of  Linnaeus,  comprehending  descriptions  and 
figures  of  several  species,  which  is  printed  in  the  52d  vo- 
lume of  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  and  he  prepared 
several  essays  on  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  and  other  obscure 
matters  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  part  of  which 
only  has  hitherto  been  made  public.  Soon  afterwards  Dr. 
Gaertner  became  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London, 
and  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg.  In 
1768,  he  was  instituted  professor  of  botany  and  natural 
history  at  Petersburg,  and  about  a  year  afterwards  he  be- 
*  gan  to  plan  and  prepare  materials  for  the  great  woi^  on 
which  his  eminent  reputation  rests,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  illustration  of  fruits  and  seeds  for  the  purposes 
above-mentioned.  His  situation  at  Petersburg,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  suited  either  his  health  or  disposition. 
After  having  performed  a  journey  into  the  Ukraine^  in 
which  he  collected  many  new  or  obscure  plants,  he  resigned 
his  professorship  at  the  end  of  two  years,  steadily  refusing 
the  pension  ordinarily  attached  to  it,  and  retired  in  the 
autumn  of  1770  to  his  native  town,  where  he  married.  At 
the  end  of  eight  years  he  found  it  necessary,  for  tbe  per- 
fection of  his  intended  work,  to  re-visit  some  of  the  seats 
of  science  in  which  he  had  formerly  studied,  in  order  to 
re-examine  several  botanical  collections,  and  to  converse 
again  with  persons  devoted  to  similar  inquiries  with  bis 
own.  Above  all,  he  was  anxious  to  profit  by  the  disco- 
veries of  the  distinguished  voyagers  Banks  and  Solander, 
who  received  him  with  open  arms  on  his  arrival  at  London, 
in  1778,  and,  with  the  liberality  which  ever  dbtinguished 
their  characters,  freely  laid  before  him  all  their  acquisi- 
tions, and  assisted  him  with  their  own  obseri^ations  and 
discoveries.  A  new  genus  was  dedicated  to  Gsertner  by 
bis  illustrious  friends  in  their  manuscripts ;  but  this  bein^ 
bis  own  sphenoclea,  has'  been  superseded  by  another  and 
Vol.  XV.  O 
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a  6ner  plant  He  visited  Thunberg  in  his  return  through 
ArtisterdaiDi  that  distinguished  botanist  and  traveller  being 
then  lately  arrived  from  Japan  ;  nor  were  the  acquisitions 
of  Gsertner  less  considerable  from  this  quarter.  He  fur- 
ther enriched  himself  from  the  treasures  at  Leyden,  laid 
open  to  him  by  his  old  friend  Van  Royen  ;  and  arrived  at 
home  laden  with  spoils  d^tined  to  enrich  bis  intended 
publication.  Here,  however,  his  labours  and  his  darling 
pursuits  were  interrupted  by^  severe  disorder  in  bis  eyes, 
which  for  many  months  threatened  total  blindness ;  nor 
was  it  till  after  an  intermission  of  four  or  five  years  that  he 
was  able  to  resume  bis  studies. 

At  length  he  gave  to  the  public  the  first  volume  of  bis 
long-expected  work»  ^*  De  fructibus  et  seminibus  planta- 
rum,'*  printed  at  Stutgard  in.  1788,  and  containing  the 
essential  generic  characters,  with  particular  descriptions 
of  the  fruit  of  500  genera,  illustrated  by  figures  of  each, 
admirably  drawn  by  himself,  and  neatly  engraved  in  79 
quarto  plates ;  a  long  anatomical  and  physiological  intro* 
duction  is  prefixed,  in  which  he  defines  and  explains  the 
nature  of  the  parts  of  fructification,  especially  of  the  fruit 
and  seed.  In  this  essay  he  denies  the  exii^tence  of  real 
flowers,  and  consequently  of  proper  seeds,  in  fungi, >and 
other  cryptogamic  vegetables,  in  which  Hedwig  and  others 
.  conceive  they  had  detected  the  organs  of  impregnatiou  as 
we^  as  real  seeds.  Gsertner  considers  the  latter  as  gemmaB 
or  buds,  and  not  seeds  produced  by  sexual  impregna^ 
tion.  He  even  denies  the  celebrated  Hedwigian  theory 
cf  mosses.  He  changes  the  name  of  germen,  applied  by 
Linnsus  to  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit  in  old  plants,  to  the 
old  and  erroneous  term  ovarium.  In  the  detail  of  his  work 
be  often  corrects  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  with  noore 
or  less  justice,  but  not  always  with  candour,  and  changes 
bis  names  frequently  for  the  worse.  In  synonyms  he  is 
not  always  exact,  copying  them,  as  it  appears,  from  errors 
of  the  press  occasionally  transcribed  from  other  authors^ 
without  turning  to  the  books  quoted. 

In  the  definition  and  anatomical  elucidation  of  the  parts 
of  the  seed,  Gsertner  is  truly  excellent ;  and,  notwith- 
standing some  slight  defects,  his  work  marks  an  sera  in 
botanical  science,  not  only  directing,  but  even  forcing 
the  attention  of  botanists  to  parts  which  the  Linnasan  school 
had  too  much  neglected,  but  which, cm  never  in  future 
be  overlooked.     The  second  volume  of  this  immortal  work 
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appeared  in  1?91,  illustrating  500  more  genera,  on  th# 
fame  plan  with  the  former,  in  101  plates,  in  which  the 
compound  flowers  are  treated  with  peculiar  care  and  sue- 
cess.  l*he  preface  of  this  volume  is  dated  April  6,  1791, 
but  little  more  than  three  months  before  the  death  of  the 
author,  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  July,  1791,  in  the 
sixtieth^year  of  his  age.  He  is  said^  thougl\.  struggling 
for  some  time  preceding  with  debility  and  disease,  to  have 
finished  a  description  and  drawing  of  the  Halleria  lucida 
but  the  evening  before  his  departure.  He  left  one  son, 
to  whom  he  gave  an  excellent  education,  and  who  has 
proved  worthy  of  his  distinguished  father,  in  publishing 
bis  inedited  works^  and  continuing  with  success  the  same 
inquiries.^ 

GAETANO.     SeePULZONE. 

GAFFARELL  (James),  a  learned  Rabbinical  writer, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Gaffarell,  by  Lucrece  de^Bermond,  his 
wife ;  and  was  born  at  Mannes,  in  Provence,  about  1601. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Apt,  in  that  county, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  indefatigable  in* 
dustry;  and  applying  himself  particularly  to  the  Hebrew 
language  and  Rabbinical  learning,  was  wonderfully  pleased 
with  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Cabala,  and  com* 
menced  author  in  their  defence  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
He  printed  a  4to  volume  at  Paris  in  1623,  und<^  the  title 
of  "  The  secret  mysteries  of  the  divine  Cabala,  defended 
against  the  trifling  objections  of  the  Sophists,"  or  "  Abdita 
divinoB  Cabal®  mysteria,"  &c.  The  following  year  he 
published  a  paraphrase  upon  that  beautiful  ode  the  I37tb 
Psalm,  ^^  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept, 
when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion,**  &c.  He  began 
early  to  be  inflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  of  travelling  for 
his  improvement  in  literature,  in  which  his  curiosity  was 
boundless. 

This  disposition,  added  to  his  uncommon  talents^  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  iVho  appointed 
him  his  library-keeper,  and  sent  him  into  Italy  to  collect 
the  best  books  printed  or  MS.  that  could  be  found.  This 
employment  extremely  well  suited  Gaffarell's  taste,  both 
as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  furnishing  his  own  library 
with  some  curious  pieces  in  oriental  and  other  languages, 

I  Sims  and  Konig*s  Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  I.  p.  T3.— >Ree8*s  CydopftdMi.-^ 
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and  of  making  inquiries  into  that  branch  of  literature  which 
was  bis  chief  delight.  With  this  view,  while  be  was  at 
Kocbe,  be  went  with  some  others  to  visit  Campanella,  ihe 
famous  pretender  to  magic ;  his  design  in  this  visit  wa» 
to  procure  satisfaction  about  a  passage  in  that  author's 
book,  "  De  sentu  rerum  et  magia."  Campanella  was  then 
in  the  inquisition,  where  he  had  been  cruelly,  used,  in 
order  to  force  him  to  confess  the  crifnes  laid  to  his  charge. 
At  their-entrance  into  his  chamber  he  begged  they  would 
have  a  little  patience,  till  he  had  finished  a  small  uote 
which  he  was  writing  to  cardinal  Magaloti..  As  soon  as 
they  were. seated,  they  observed  him  to  make  certain  wry 
faces,  which  being  supposed  to  proceed  from  pain,  he  was 
asked  if  he  felt  no  pain  ;  to  which,  smiling,  he  answered, 
No  !  and  guessing  the  cause  of  the  question,  he  said  he 
was  fancying  himself  to  be  cardinal  Magaloti,  as  he  had 
beard  him  described.  This  was  the  very  thing  Gaffarell 
wanted ;  and  convinced  him,  that  in  order  to  discover  ano- 
ther person's  thoughts,  it  was  not  sufficient,  as  he  had  be- 
fore understood  Campanella,  barely  to  fancy  yourself  to 
be  like  the  person,  but  you  must  actually  assume  his  very 
physiognomy.  This  anecdote  will  afford  the  reader  a  suf- 
ficient idea  of  the  value  o^'  the  discoveries  of  Campanella 
and  Gaffarell. 

In  I62y,  he  published  **  Rabbi  Elea,  de  fine  mundi^ 
Latine  versus,  cum  notis,"  Paris,  8vo,  i.  e.  **  A  Latin 
version  of  Rabbi  Elea's  treatise  concerning  the  end  of  the 
world,  with  notes;"  and  the  same  ytar  came  out  his  *'  Cu- 
riositez  Inoiiez,  &c.  Unheard-of  Curiosities  -concerning 
the  talismanic. sculpture  of  the  Persians  ;  the  horoscope  of 
the  Patriarchs,  and  the  reading  of  the. stars."  This  cu- 
rious piece  went  through  three  editions  in  the  space  of 
six  months.  In  it  the  author  undertakes  to  shew  that  ta- 
lismans, or  constellated  figures,  had  the  virtue  to  make  a 
man  rich  and  fortunate,  to  free  a  house  and  even  a  whole 
country  from  certaiti  insects  and  venomous  creatures ;  and 
from  all  the  injuries  of  the  air.  He  started  many  other 
bold  assertions  concerning  the  force  of  magic  ;  and  having 
also  made  some  reflections  upon  his  own  country,  and 
mentioned  tbe  decalogue  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  protest  ant  doctrine,  he  was  cen- 
sured by  the  Sorbonne,  and  therefore  retracted  these  and 
some  other  things  advanced  as  errors  ;  snbmiiiing  his  faith 
in  all  points  to  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
church. 
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,  In  1633  he  wars  at  Venice^  wbere^  aooong  other  things, 
he  took  an  exact  measure  of  the  vessels  brought  from  Cy- 
prus and  Constantinople,  that  were  deposited  in  the  trea- 
sury of  St.  Mark,  at  the  request  of  the  learned  Peiresc, 
with  whom^he  had  been  long  acquunted,  and  who  bad  a 
great  esteem  for  him.  During  his  abode  in  this  city,  he 
was  invited  to  live  with  M.  de  la  Thuillerie,  the  French 
ambassador,  as  a  companion.  He  accepted  the  invitation^ 
but  was  not  content  with  the  fruitless  office  of  merely  di- 
verting the  ambassador's  leisure  hours  by  bis  learned  con<k 
versation.  He  aimed  to  make  himself  of  more  importance, 
and  to  do  this  friend  some  real  service.  He  resolved  there- 
fore to  acquaint  himself  with  politics,  and  in  that  view 
wrote  to  his  friend  Gabriel  Naiid^,  to  send  him  a  list  of 
the  authors  upon  political  subjects;  and  this  request  it 
was,  that  gave  birth  to  Naud^'s  '^  ]|^ibliographia  Politica.'' 
GaBarell  at  this  time  was  doctor  of  divinity  and  canon  law, 
protbonotary  of  the  apostolic  see,  aiiil  commendatory  prior 
of  St.  Giles's.  After  his  return  home,  he  was  employed  by 
his  patron  cardinal  Richelieu,  in  his  project  for  bringing 
back  all  the  protestants  to  the  Roman  church,  which  he  calls 
are-union  of  religions  ;  and  to  that  end  was  authorized  to 
preach  in  Dauphin^  against  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  To 
the  same  purpose  he  also  published  a  piece  upon  the  pa-t 
cificationof  Christians. 

He  survived  the  cardinal  many  years,  and  wrote  several 
books  besides  those  already  mentioned  ;  among  which  are^ 
1.  *'  index  codicum  MStorum  quibus  usus  est  Job.  Picus 
Comes  Mirandulanus,"  Paris,  1630.  vid.  Selden.  de  Sy* 
uedriis  Heb.  1653,  p.  631.  2.  **  Un  trait6  de  la  poudre 
de  sympathie  et  des  Talismans.'^  3.  <<  Epistola  prsefat. 
in  Rob.  Leonis  Mutinensis  libellum  de  ritibus  Hebraicis.'* 
4.  "  Cribrum  Cabalisticum,"  vid.  Curiosites  Inoiiez,  p. 
44,  and  S6^J.  5.  <'Avis  aux  Doctes  toucbant  la  necefrf 
site  des  langues  orientales,''  ibid.  p.  54  add  84.  6.  **  The 
widow  of  Sarepta.'*  7.  "  A  treatise  of  good  and  evil 
Genii,"  vid.  Merciire  galant,  p.  161,  for  Jan.  1682.  8-. 
**  Ars  nova  &  perquam  facilis  legendi  Rabbinos  sine  punc«- 
tis."  9.  ^^  De  musica  Hebraeorum  stupanda  libelius.** 
iO.  "  In  voces  derelictas  V.  T.  Centuriue  duae,  nova  cum 
Scaligero  de  LXX  Interpret,  dissertatiuncula."  11.  "  De 
stellis  cadentibus  opinio  nova."  12.  "  Qusestio  Hebraico- 
philosophica,  utrom^a  principio  mare  salsum  extiterit.'* 
13.  "  LachrymaB  in  obitum  Jani  Caecilii  Frey.  Medici,** 
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1631^  4to,  and  some  others^  mentioned  by  Leo  AlUtias, 
in  Apibus. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  employed  in  writing 
a  history  of  the  subterranean  world ;  containing  an  account 
of  the  caves,  grottos, ,  mines,  vaults,  and  catacombs,  which 
be  bad  met  with  in  thirty  years'  travel ;  and  the  work  was 
so  nearly  finished,  that  the  plates  were  engraven,  and  it 
was  just  ready  to  go  to  the  press,  when  he  died  at  Sigonce, 
of  which  place  be  was  then  abbot,  in  his  eightieth  year, 
16B1  ;  being  also  dean  of  canon  4aw  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  prior  of  le  Revest  de  Brousse,  in  the  diocese  of 
Sisteron,  and  commandant  of  St.  Omeil.  His  works  shew 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  prodigious  reailing,  and  un- 
common subtilty  of  genius  ;  but  he  unfortunately  had  also 
a  superstitious  credulity,  as  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  his  "  Unheard-of  Curiosities."  Treating  of 
omens,  be  cites  Camerarius,  affirming  that  some  people 
have  an  apprehension  and  knowledge  of  the  death  of  their 
friends  and  kindred,  either  before  or  after  they  are  dead, 
by  a  certain  strange  and  unusual  restlessness  within  them*? 
selves,  though  they  are  a  thousand  leagues  off.  To  sup- 
port this  idle  notion,  he  tells  us  that  his  mother  Lucrece 
de  Bermond,  when  she  was  living,  had  some  such  sign 
Always  given  her ;  for  none  of  her  children  ever  died,  but 
a  little  before  she  dreamt  either  of  hair,  eggs,  or  teeth 
mingled  with  earth ;  this  sign,  says  he,  was  infallible.  **  I 
myself,  wbf  n  I  had  beard  her  say  she  had  any  such  dream, 
observed  the  event  always  to  follow."  His  *'  Curiosities'' 
was  translated  by  Chilmead  into  English,  Lond.  1 650,  8va^ 

GAFFURIUS  (Fkanchinos),  an  eminent  musical  writer, 
a  native  of  Lodi,  born  Jan.  14,  145 1,*  of  obscure  parents, 
was  first  intended  for  priest's  orders,  but  after  studying 
music  for  two  years  under  John  Gqodenach,  a  carmelite, 
he  manifested  so  much  genius  for  that  science,  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  make  it  his  profession.  After  learn-, 
ing  the  rudiments  of  music  at  Lodi,  he  went  to  Mantua, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  the  marquis  Lodovico  Gon- 
zago ;  and  where,  during  two  years,  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  unwearied  assiduity  night  and  day,  and  acquired 
great  reputation,  both  in  the  speculative  and  practical' 
part  of  his  profession.     From  this  city  he  went  to  Verona, 

>  Morerl-^en.  Dict--^LeQ  Allatius^t  Apei  UrbftBM.-^Colomesii  Qaliia  Ori-. 
••talis.— MorlKiffyoIyhift.~JWct  HUt. 
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Krliere  be  read  public  lectures  on  music  for  two  years  more, 
'find  publislicd  several  works;  after  which  he  removed  to 
Genoa,  wliitbcr  he  was  invited  by  the  doge  Prospero ; 
tliere  be  entered  into  priest's  orders.  From  Genoa  he 
was  invited  to  Milan  by  the  duke  and  duchess  Galeazzo. 
but  th^y  being  soon  after  expelled  that  city,  he  returned 
to  Naples,  where  Philip  of  Bologna,  professor-royal,  re- 
ceived him  as  his  colleague;  and  be  became  so  eminent 
ill  the  theory  of  music,  that  he  was  thought  superior  to 
many  celebrated  aud  learned  musicians,  his  contempoi- 
raries,  with  whom  he  now  conversed  and  disputed.  He 
there  published  his  profound  "  Treatise  on  the  Theory 
of  Harmony,"  1480  ;  which  was  afterwards  enlarged 
and  re- published  at  Milan,  1492;  but  the  plague  ragin^r 
in  Naples,  and  that  kingdom  being  likewise  much  in- 
commoded by  a  war  with  the  Turks,  he  retreated  to 
Otnmto,  whence,  after  a  short  residence,  he  returned 
to  Lodi,  where  he  was  protected,  and  favoured  by  Pal- 
lavicino,  the  bishop,  and  opened  a  public  school,  in 
whicb,  during  three  years,  he  formed  many  excellent 
scholars.  He  was  offered  great  encouragement  at  Ber- 
gamo, if  he  would  settle  there ;  but  the  war  being  over, 
and  the  duke  of  Milan,  his  old  patron,  restored,  he  pre^^* 
ferred  the  residence  of  that  city  to  any  other.  It  was  here 
that  he  composed  and  polished  most  of  bis  works ;  that  he 
^as  caressed  by  the  first  persons  of  his  time  for  rank  and 
learning ;  and  that  he  read  lectures  by  public  authority  to 
crowded  audiences,  for  which  he  had  a  faculty  granted 
him  by  the  archbishop  and  chief  magistrates  of  the  city  in 
148?,  which  exalted  him  far  above ^11  his  contemporaries; 
and  bow  much  he  improved  the  soience  by  his  instructions, 
his  lectures,  and  bis  wr itings,  was  testified  by  the  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  city ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  many 
disciples  he  formed,  -and  the  almost  infinite  number  of 
volumes  he  wrote,  among  'which  several  will  live  as  long 
as  music  and  the  Latin  tongue  are  understood.  He  like- 
wise first  collected,  revised,  commented,  and  translated 
into  Latin  the  ancient  Greek  writers  oil  music,  Bacchius 
senior,  Aristides,  QuintiUanus,  Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  and 
Manuel  Briennius.  The  warks  which  he  published  are, 
1.  '^  Theoricum  Opus  Harmonics^  Disciplines,"  mentioned 
above,  Neapolis,  1480,  Milan,  1492.  This  was  the  first 
book  on  the  subject  of  music  that  issued  from  the  pres^ 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  If  we  except  the  *^  Defi* 
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nitiones  Term.  Musicae,"  of  John  Tinctor.  2.  **  Practica 
Musicse  utriusque  Camus/'  Milan,  1496;  Brescia,  1497^^ 
1502;  and  Venice,  1512.  3.  "  Angelicum  ac  Divinum 
Opus  Musics  Materna  Lingua  Scrip.**  Milan,  1508.  4. 
^^  Pe  Harmonica  Musicor.  Instrumentorum,*'  Milan,  1518. 
This  work,  we  are  told  by  Pantaleone  Melegulo,  his  coun- 
tryman and  biographer,  was  written  when  Gaffurius  was 
forty  years  of  age ;  and  though  the  subject  is  dark  and 
difficult,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  understanding  the 
ancient  authors.  With  these  abilities,  however,  Gafi^rius 
did  not  escape  the  supei*stitions  of  his  time.  He  was  not 
only  addicted  to  astrology,  but  taught  that  art  at  Padua, 
in  1 522.  He  was  then  seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  i& 
supposed  to  have  died  soon  after,  although  Dr.  Burn^y 
fixes  his  death  two  years  before.' 

GAGE  (Thomas),  an  English  clergyman  and  traveller, 
>¥as  descended  from  Robert  Gage  of  Haling,  in  Surrey, 
third  son  of  sir  John  Gage,  of  Firle,  in  Sussex,  who  died 
in  1557.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Gage,  of  Haling,  and 
his  brother  was  sir  Henry  Gage,  governor  of  Oxford,  who 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Culham-bridge,  Jan.  11,  1644.  Of 
his  early  history  we  are  only  told  that  he  studied  in  Spain, 
cand  became  a  Dominican  monk.  From  thence  he  departed 
'  with  a  design  to  go  to  the  Philippine  islands,  as  a  mis* 
tionary,  in  1625  ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Mexico,  he  heard 
so  bad  an  account  of  those  islands,  and  became  so  de*- 
lighted  with  New  Spain,  that  he  abandoned  his  original 
design,  and  contented  him  with  a  less  dangerous  mission. 
At  length,  being  tired  of  this  mode  of  life,  and  his  request 
to  return  to  England  and  preach  the  gospel  among  bis 
countrymen  being  refused,  he  effected  his  escape,  and 
arrived  in  London  in  1637,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
four  years,  in  which  he  had  quite  lost  the  use  of  his  native 
language.  On  examining  into  his  domestic  affairs,  he 
found  himself  unnoticed  in  his  father^s  will,  forgotten  by 
some  of  his  relaCions,  and  with  difficulty  acknowledged  by 
others.  After  a  little  time,  not  being  satisfied  with  re« 
spect  to  some  religious  doubts  which  had  entered  his  mind 
while  abroad,  and  disgusted  with  the  great  power  of  the 
papists,  he  resolved  to  tak€  another  journey  to  Italy,  to 
*^  try  what  better  satisfaction  be  could  find  for  his  con*^ 

«  By  Dr.  Buroey,  in  his  Hist  of  Muilc,  and  in  Rces's  Cydopsidia.— Tin^ 
boschi.— Oiogoene  Hist  Lh.  d'ltalie. 
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science  at  Rome  in  that  religion/'  At  Loretto  his  conver* 
sion  from  popery  was  fixed  tfy  proving  the  fallacy  of  the 
miracles  attributed  to  the  picture  of  our  Ladj  there ;  on 
which  be  immediately  returned  home  once  more,  .and 
preached  his  recantation  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  by  order  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  He  continued  above  a  year  in 
London,  and  when  he  saw  that  papists  were  entertained 
at  Oxford  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  he  adopted  that  of  the  parliament,  and  re- 
ceived a  living  from  them,  probably  that  of  Deal,  in  Kent» 
in  the  register  of  which  church  is  an  entry  of  the  burials 
of  Mary  daughter,  and  Maiy  the  wife  of  '*  Thomas  Gage, 
parson  of  Deaie,  March  21,  1652  ;"  and  in  the  title  of  bis 
work  he  is  styled  "  Preacher  of  the  word  of  God  at  Deal/* 
We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  when  he  died.  His 
work  is  entitled  "  A  new  Survey  of  the  West-Indies ;  or 
the  English  American  his  Travail  by  sea  and  land,  con«- 
taining  a  journal  of  3300  miles  within  tbe  main  land  of 
America.  Wherein  is  set  forth  his  voyage  from  Spain  to 
St.  John  de  Ulhua ;  and  from  thence  to  Xalappa,  to  Flax* 
calla,  the  city  of  Angels,  and  forward  to  Mexico,  &c.  &c. 
&c."  The  second  edition,  Lond.  1655,  thin  folio,  with 
maps.  Tbe  first  edition,  which  we  have  not  seen,  bears 
date  1648.  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  quoted  much  from  this 
work  in  the  notes  on  his  poem  of  '^  Madoc,"  says  that 
Gage's  account  of  Mexico  is  copied  verbatim  from  Ni-^ 
cholas's  *^  Conqueast  of  West-India,"  which  itself  is  a 
translation  from  Gomara.  There  is  an  Amsterdam  edition 
of  Gage,  1695,  2  vols.  12 mo,  in  French,  made  by  com- 
mand of  the  French  minister  Colbert,  by  mons.  de  Beau*  ' 
lieu  Hues  O'Neil,  which,  however,  was  first  published  in 
1676,  at  Paris.  There  are  some  retrenchments  in  this 
edition.  Gage  appears  to  be  a  faithful  and  accurate  relator^ 
but  often  credulous  and  superstitious.  His  recantation 
sermon  was  published  at  London,  1642,  4to;  and  in  1651 
he  publisheil  ^'  A  duel  between  a  Jesuite  and  a  Domini** 
can,  begun  at  Paris,  fought  at  Madrid,  and  ended  at  Lon^^ 
don,"  4to.' 

GAGER  (William),  a  Latin  poet  of  considerable  note 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  educated  at  Westminster-* 
ichool,  from  which  he  was  elected  to  Oxford,  in  1574, 
Md  took  afterwards  bis  degrees  in  arts  at  Cbrist-cburch, 

'  Cent  UTS  Literarb,  toI,  V.— Moreri. 
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but  in  a  few  years  preferring  the  study  of  the  law,  he  tool^ 
the  degrees  in  that  faculty  also,  in  1389.  About  this  time 
his  reputation  had  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Martin  Heton, 
bishop  of  Ely,  by  whose  interest,  most  probably,  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  that  diocese.  Wood  professes  that  he 
knoivs  no  Diore  of  him,  unless  that  he  was  liring  in  16)0; 
bat  by  the  assistance  of  the  Ely  registers,  we  are  enabled 
to  pursue  him  a  little  farther.  By  them  it*  appears  that  in 
]60l,  being  then  LL.  D.  he  acted  as  surrogate  to  Dr. 
Swale,  vicar-general  of  Ely,  aiwl  in  1608  he  was  delegate 
and  commissary  to  archbishop  Bancroft,  in  the  diocese  of 
Ely  ;  and  in  1 609  he  was  custos  of  the  spiritualities  in  the 
vacancy  of  the  see.  In  the  years  1613,  1616,  and  1618^ 
lye  was  vicar-general  and  oflBcial  principal  to  Lancelot  An- 
drews, bishop  of  Ely ;  and  in  1619  he  acted  as  deputy  for 
the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  at  the  installation  of  bishop 
Felton,  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely.  When  he  died  we  have 
pot  been  able  to  discover. 

Wood  says,  "  he  was  an  excellent  poet,  especially  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  reputed  the  best  comedian  (i.e.  dra- 
matic writer)  of  his  time.*'  He  had  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
John  Rainolds,  on  the  lawfulness  of  stage-plays,  which 
appears  to  have  been  carried  on  in  manuscript  letters,  until 
Rainolds  published  bis  "  Overthrow,  of  Stage-plays,"  con- 
taining his  answer  to  Gager  and  a  rejoinder.  He  bad  a 
more  singular  controversy  with  Mr.  Heale,  of  Exeter-col- 
lege, in  consequence  of  his  (Gager' s)  asserting  at  the  Ox- 
ford Act  in  1608,  ^' That  it  was  lawful  for  husbands  to 
beat  their  wives."  This  Mr.  Heale  answered  in  "  An 
Apology  for  Women,"  &c.  Oxon.  1 609, 4to.  In  the  "  Exe- 
quiaB  D.  Phiiippi  Sidnaci,"  Gager  has  a  copy  of  verses  in 
honour  of  that  celebrated  character,  who,  when  living,  bad 
a  great  respect  for  his  learning  and  virtues.  His  Latin 
plays  are,  1.  "  Meleager,"  a  tragedy.  2.  "  Rivales,"  a 
comedy;  and  3.  "  Ulysses  redux,"  a  tragedy.  These 
were  all  acted,  and  we  are  told,  with  great  applause,  in 
Christ  church  hall.  The  first  only  was  printed  in  1692, 
4to,  and  occasioned  the  controversy  between  the  author 
and  Dr.  Rainolds.  Gager'a  letter  in  defence  of  this  and 
his  other  plays,  is  in  the  library  of  University -college.' 

GAGNIER  (John),  an  eminent  orientalist,  was  a  native 
of  l^aris,  where  he  was  educated;' and,  applying  himself 

«  Ath.  Ox,  Tol.  L-^W«i*on'g  Hist,  of  Poetry,  to!,  IJ,  3S3.«-MS  Rcjiil«ri 
of  £l7. 
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to  ^tudy  the  eastern  languages,  became  a  great  master  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  He  was  trained  up  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion^  and  taking  orders,  was  made  a  canon 
regular  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  but  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  his  reUgion,  and  marrying  after  he  had  left 
bis  cQuvent,  be  was  upon  that  account  obliged  to  quit  his 
native  country,  came  to  England,  and  embraced  the  faith 
and  doctrine  of  that  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  He  was  well  received  here,  and  met  with 
many  friends,  who  gave  him  handsome  encouragement, 
particularly  archbishop  Sharp,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
Macclesfield,  to  which  last  be  dedicated  bis  edition  of 
Abulfeda.  He  had  a  master  of  arts  degree  conferred  upon 
bim  at  Cambridge;  and  going  thence  to  Oxford,  for  the 
sake,  of  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the  Bodleian  library,  be 
was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  in  that  university,  where 
be  supported  himself  by  teaching  Hebrew.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  made  chaplaiiv  to  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Oxford. 

Jn  1706,  he  published  an  edition  of  Joseph  Ben  Go* 
rion's  **  History  of  the  Jews,"  in  the  original  Hebrew,  with 
^  Latin  translation,  and  notes,  in  4to.  In  1710,  at  the 
appointment  of  Sharp,  abp.  of  York,  be  assisted  Qrabe  in 
the  perusal  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary, relating  to  the  Clementine  constitutions  ;  cm  which 
the  archbishop  had  engaged  Grabe  to  write  a  treatise 
against  Whiston.  Gagnier  accordingly  read  afid  inter- 
preted diligently  to  Grabe  all  that  might  be  serviceable  ta 
bis  purpose  in  any  of  them. 

In  1717  he  was  appointed  to  read  t^e  Arabic  lecture  at 
Oxford,  in  the  absence  of  the  professor  Wallis.  In  1718 
appeared  his  <*  Vindicis  Kircherianse,  sen  defensio  con- 
cordantiarum  Graecarum  Conradi  Kircheri,  adversus  Abr. 
Trommii  animadversiones  ;^'  and  in  1723,  be  published 
Abulfeda's  ^*  Life  of  Mohammed,"  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  folio.  He  also  pre<* 
pared  for  the  press  tlie  same  Arabic  author's  Geography, 
and  printed  proposals  for  a  subscription,  but  the  attempt 
proved  abortive,  for  want  of  encouragement.  Eighteen 
fheets  were  printed,  and  the  remainder,  which  was  imper- 
fect, was  purchased  of  his  widow  by  Dr.  Hunt.  It  is  said 
that  he  wrote  a  life  of  Mabommed,  in  French,  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1730,  in  8  vols.  12mo.  But  this  was 
probably  a  tra|islation  of  the  former  life.     Gagnier  bad 
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before  this  inserted  Graves's  Latin  translation  of  A\)ti]fe<la*« 
description  of  Arabia,  together  with  the  original,  in  the 
third  volume  of  Hudson's  **  Geographic  veteris  scriptores 
GrsBci  minores/'  in  1712,  8vo,  and  had  translated  from 
the  Arabic,  Rhases  on  the  SmalUpox,  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Mead.  He  died  March  2,  1740.  By  bis  wife  he  left 
a  son,  Thomas,  or  as  in  the  Oxford  graduates,  Jolm 
Gagnier,  who  was  educated  at  Wadhani-coilege,  Oxford, 
and  commenced  M.  A.  July  2,  1743.  Entering  into  holy 
orders,  he  was  preferred  by  bishop  Clavering  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Marsh-Gibbon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  after- 
wards obtained  that  of  Stranton,  near  Hartlepool,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  where  he  was  living  in  1766,  but 
the  historian  of  Durham  having  concluded  his  list  of  vicars 
with  Mr.  Gagnier  at  the  year  of  his  induction,  in  1745, 
we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  time  of  his  death.  Pre* 
ceding  accounts  of  his  father  mention  his  being  chosen 
Arabic  professor  in  rOom  of  Dr.  Wallis,  which  never  was 
the  case.     Dr.  Hunt  was  successor  to  Wallis.* 

GAGUIN  (Robert),  a  French  historian,  was  born  at 
Colines,  near  Amiens;  and  Guicciardini,  as  Vossius  ob- 
serves, is  mistaken  in  fixing  his  birth  elsewhere.  He  bad 
bis  education  at  Paris,  where  he  took  a  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree ;  and  the  reputation  of  his  abilities  and  learning  be- 
came so^reat,  that  it  advanced  him  to  the  favour  of  Charles 
"VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  se- 
veral embassies  to  Englrfnd,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  was 
keeper  of  the  royal  library,  and  general  of  the  order  of  the 
Trinitarians.  He  died  in  1501,  certainly  not  young;  but 
we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  his  age.^  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  a  History  in 
eleven  books,  '*  De  gestis  Francorum,"  in  folio,  from 
1200  to  IdOO.  He  has  been  accused  of  great  partiality  to 
bis  country ;  and  Paul  Jovius  says,  that  be  has  not  been 
very  exact  in  relating  the  aflairs  of  Italy.  Erasmus,  how- 
ever, had  a  great  value  for  him,  as  may  be  seen  from  one 
of  his  letters.  Gaguin  also  translated  the  Chronicle  of 
abp.  Turpin,  wrote  a  bad  Roman  History,  and  Epistleft 
and  Poems,  some  of  which  last  are  very  indelicate." 

GAHAGAN  (Usher),  a  very  extraordinary  character, 
of  great  talents,  and  great  vices,  was  a  Romaa  catholic^ 

>  Biog.  Brit.  art.  Grabe. 

s  Morerl^FoppeD  Bibl.  Btflf .«— Niceron^  toI.  XLUI. 
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of  a  good  family  in  Irdiaad.  He  was  a  ?ery  considerable 
Latin  scholar,  and  editor  of  Brindley's  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Classics,  He  translated  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism'* 
into  Latin  verse,  and  after  bis  confinement  in  Newgate^ 
to  which  he  was  sent  for  filing  gold,  he  translated  into  the 
same  language  the  ?*  Temple  of  Fame,'*  and  the  "  Mes- 
8iah,Vi  which  he  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  ia 
hopes  of  a  pardon  ;  he  also  wrote  verses  in  English  on 
prince  George  (our  present  sovereign),  and  on  Mr.  Adams, 
the  recorder,  which  were  published  in  the  ordinary's  ac* 
count ;  with  a  poetical  address  to  the  duchess  of  Queens- 
bury,  by  one  Conner,  who  was  then  in  prison  for  the  same 
•crime,     Gahagan  was  executed  at  Tybura,,  Feb.  1749.* 

GAIGNY,  or  GAGNY  (John),  a  French  divine  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  educated  at  Paris,  where  in  1526 
he  had  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  attorney  for  the  French  nation  in  the  university. 
He  was  afterwards  lecturer  in  theology  at  the  college  of 
Navarre,  and  rector  of  the  university.  In  15:51  betook 
bis  degree  of  D.  D.  and'  was  chancellor  of  the  university 
from  1546  till  his  death,  in  1549.  Gaigny  was  deeply 
read  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a 
Latin  poet,  and  his  sovereign  Francis  I.  frequently  con- 
sulted him  on  subjects  of  literature,  and  made  him  his  first 
almoner.  He  was  author  of  many  works  on  subjects  of 
theology,  the  most  important  of  which  are  "  Commenta- 
ries'* upon  the  different  books  of  the  New  Testament,  iti 
which  he  explains  the  literal  sense  by  a  kind  of  paraphrase. 
Dupin  says,  '<  bis  notes  will  be  found  of  admirable  use  to 
those  who  desire  to  read  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  comprehend  the  sens^  of  it  without  stopping  at  any 
difficult  places,  and  witliout  having  recourse  to  lar<rer 
commentaries.  His  Scholia  on  the  four  evangelists,  and 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  are  inserted  in  the  ^'  Biblia 
Magna"  of  father  John  de  la  Haye.* 

GAILLARD  (De  Lonjumeau  John),  bishop  of  Apt 
from  1673  to  1695,  in  which  year  he  died,  is  chiefly  me- 
morable for  having  first  projected  a  great  and  universal 
*'  Historical  Dictionary,"  in  the  execution  of  which  work 
he  employed  and  patronized  Moreri,  who  was  his  almoner* 
Towards  tlic  perfecting  of  this  undertaking,  he  had  re- 
searches made  in  all  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe,  but 

>  Gent.  Ma^  for  1749.  *  Moreri. 
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particularly  in  the  Vatican.  Moreri,  in  dedicating  his  first 
edition  to  his  patron,  pays  him  the  highest  encomiums^ 
which  he  is  said  to  have  very  thoroughly  deserved^  by  his 
Jove  for  the  arts,  and  still  more  by  liis  virtues.' 

GAILLARD  (Gabriel  Hknry),  an  elegant  French  his- 
torian,  member  of  the  old  French  academy,  of,  that  of  in-» 
Bcriptions  and  belles-lettres,  and  of  the  third  class  of  the 
institute,  was  born  at  Ostel,  near  Soissons,  March  26^ 
1728.  On  his  education  or  early  pursuits,  the  only  work 
in  which  we  find  any  notice  of  him  is  totally  silent,  and 
we  are  obliged  for  the  present  to  content  ourselves  with  a' 
list  of  his  works,  all  of  which,  however,  have  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  France,  and  procured  to  the  aiithor 
an  extensive  reputation  and  many  literary  honour.?.  He 
wrote,  1.  "  Rhetorique  Fran9aise,  a  Tusage  des  jcunes 
demoiselles,^'  Paris,  .1746,  12mo,  which  has  gotie  through 
six  editions.  2.  **  Poetique  Fran9oise,*'  ibid.  1749,  2  vols. 
3.  "  Parallele  des  qnatre  Electre,  de  Sophocle,  d'Euripide, 
de  Crebillon,  et  de  Voltaire,"  ibid.  1750,  8vo.  4.  *'  Me* 
langes  litteraires  en. prose  et  en  vers,*'  ibid.  4757,   12nK). 

5.  *<  Histoire  de  Marie  de  Bourgogne,^^*  ibid.  1757,  I^roo. 

6.  <*  Histoire  de  Francois  I."  1769,  7  vols.  i2mo;  of  this 
there  have  been  several  editions,  and  it  is  not  without 
reason  thought  to  be  Gaillard*8  principal  work ;  but  Vol- 
taire is  of  opinion  that  he  softens  certain  obnoxious  parts 
of  FranAs's  conduct  rather  too  much,  but  in  general  his^ 
sentiments  are  highly  liberal,  and  more  free  from  the  pre- 
judices of  his  country  and  his  religion  than  could  have 
J>een  expected.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
he  was  much  attached  to  the  latter.  7.  *'  Histoire  des  ri- 
valites  de  la  France  et  de  I'Angleterre,"  1771 — 1802,  1 1 
vols.  12mo,  a  work  in  which  the  author,  not  altogether 
unsuccessfully,  struggles  to  be  impartial..  8.  *^  Histoire 
de  Charlemagne,"  4  vols.  12mo.  Gibbon,  our  historian, 
who  availed  himself  much  of  this  history,  says  that  "  it  is 
laboured  with  industrj'  and  ejegance."  9.  *'  Observations 
8ur  I'Histoire  de  France  de  Messieurs  Velly,  Villaret,  et 
Garnier,"  1807,  4  vols.  12mo,  a  posthumous  work.  Be- 
sides these  he  was  the  author  of  various  eloges,  discourses, 
poems,  odes,  epistles,  &c.  which  were  honoured  with  aca- 
demical prizes;  and  several  learned  papers  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  He  wrote  also  in  the  **  Jour- 
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nal  des  Sarans**  from  1752  to  1792,  and  in  the  ''Mercurc** 
from  1780  to  1789,  and  in  the  new  Encyclopedie  he  wrote 
three  fourths  of  the  historical  articles.  His  last  perform- 
ance, which  bore  no  mark  of  age,  or  decay  of  facultkes, 
was  an  "  Eloge  historique"  on  M.  de  Malesherbes,  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  iptimate,  that  perhaps  no  man 
was  more  fit  to  appreciate  his  character.  This  writer,  the 
last  of  the  old  school  of  French  literati,  died  at  St.  Firmin, 
near  Chaniilly,  in  1806.* 

GAINSBO HOUGH  (Thomas),  an  admirable  English 
artist,  was  born  in  1727,  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  where 
his  father  was  a  clothier.  He  very  early  discovered  a  pro- 
pensity to  painting.  Nature  ivashis  teacher,  and  the 
woods  of  Suffolk  his  academy,  where  he  would  pass  in  so- 
litude his  mornings,  in  making  a  sketch  of  an  antiquated 
tree,  a  marshy  brook,  a  few  cattle,  a  shepherd  and  his 
flock,  or  any  other  accidental  objects  that  were  presented* 
From  delineation  be  got  to  colouring ;  and  after  painting 
several  landscapes  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twelve,  be  quitted 
8udbury,  and  came  to  London.  Here  he  received  his 
first  instructions  from  Gravelot,  and  was  then  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Hayman,  with  whom  he  staid  but  a 
short  time.  After  quitting  this  master,  he  for  a  short  time 
resided  in  Hatton-garden,  and  practised  painting  of  por* 
traits  of  a  small  size,  and  also  pursued  lys  favourite  sub- 
ject, landscape.  During  this  residence  in  London,  he 
married  a  young  lady,  who  possessed  an  annuity  of  200/. ; 
and  then  retired  to  Ipswich,  and  from  thence  to  Bath, 
where  he  settled  about  1758.  He  now  began  painting 
portraits  at  the  low  price  of  five  guineas*,  for  a  three- 
quarter  canvas,  and  was  soon  so  successful  as  to  be  en- 
couraged to  raise  his  price  to  eight  guineas.  In  176 1,  for 
the  first  time,  he  sent  some  of  bis  works  to  the  exhibition 
in  London.  In  1774,  he  quitted  Bath,  and  settled  in 
London  in  a  part  of  the  duke  of  §chomberg*s  house  iu 
PalUMall.  In  this  situation,  possessed  of  ample  fame, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  he  was  dis- 
turbeil  by  a  complaint  in  his  neck,  which  was  not  much 
noticed  upon  the  first  attack,  nor  was  it  apprehended  to 
be  more  than  a  swelling  in  the  glands  of  the  throat,  which 
it  was  expected  would  subside  in  a  short  time,  but  it  was 

*  Hi«  last  prices  in  London,  were  forty  guineas  for  a  half,  and  one  hundred 
fog  a  tuit  ienfth, 
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soon  discovered  to  be  a  cancer,  which  baffled  the  skill  o^ 
the  first  medicaii  professors.  Finding/ the  danger  of  his 
situation,  he  settled  his  affairs,  and  composed  bimself  to 
meet  the  fatal  moment,  and  expired  Aug.  2,  1788.^  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  own  request,  in  Kew  Church- 
yard. 

Mr.  Gainsborough  was  a  man  of  great  generosity.     If  be 
selected  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil,  an  infant  from  a 
cottage,  all  the  tenants  of  the  humble  roof  generally  par^ 
ticipated  in  the  profits  of  the  picture ;  and  some  of  them 
frequently   found   in  his  habitation. a  permanent  abode. 
His  liberality  was  not  confined  to  this  alone  :  needy  rela* 
tives  and  unfortunate  friends  were  further  incumbrances 
on  a  spirit  that  could  not  deny;  and  owing  to  this  gene- 
rosity of  temper,  that  affluence  was  not  left  to  his  family 
which  so  much  merit  might  promise,  and  such  real  worth 
deserve.     There  were  other  traits  in  his  personal  character 
less  amia\)le.     He  was  very  capricious  in  his  manners,  and 
rather  fickle  and  unsteady  in  his  social  connections^.  This 
was  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  general  conduct  towards 
the  royal  academy,  and  by  his  whifnsical  behaviour  to  sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.     Soon  after  he  settled  in   London,  sir 
Joshua  thought  himself  bound  in  civility  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
Gainsborough,  however,  took  not  the  least  notice  of  him 
for  several  years,  but  at  length  called  upon  him,  and  re-, 
quested  him  to  sit  for  his  picture.     Sir  Joshua  complied, 
and  sat  once,  but  being  soon  after  taken  ill,  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Batli  for  his  health.     On  his  return   to  London, 
perfectly  restored,  he  sent  Gainsborough  word  that  he  was 
returned;  Gainsborough  only  replied,  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  well,  but  never  after- 
wards desired   him  to  sit,  nor  had  any  other  intercourse 
with  him,  until  he  himself  was  dying,  when  he  sent  to 
request  to  see  sir  Joshua,  and  thanked  him  for  the  very 

*  Mr.  Jarkson,  hcrcaftf*r  roeniioned,  bnt  it  mnit  be  remembered,  that  my 

concludes  UU  rharactfr  of  him  in  I hese  wish  was  not  tu  moke  it  perfect,  but 

•words:  **  Hisronverhation  waisprigiit-  just.     The  same  principle  oblig-es  me 

ly,  but  licentious — bis  favourite  sub-  to  add — that  as  to  his  common  ac- 

jccts  were  music  and  paiuiiu^,  which  quaintance  lie  was  sprightly  and  agree* 

be  treated  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  able.  »o  to  his  intimate  friends  he  was 

own.    The  common  topics,  or  any  of  sincere  and  honest,  and  that  his  heart 

%  superior  CRSt,  he  thoroughly  hated,  was  always  alive  to  every  feeling  of 

and  always  iutcrruptvd  by  soiuestruke  honour  and  generosity. 

of  wit  or  humour.  **  He  died  wiib  this  expression  :  '  We 

*'  The  indiscriminate  admirers  of  my  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and  Vandyke 

late  friirnd  will  consider  this  sketch  of  is  of  the  party.*** 
his  character  as  far  beneath  his  merit ; 
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lAertl  and  favourable  manner  in  which  be  had  always 
spoken  of  his  works.  Sir  Joshua  bad  indeed  proved  his 
opinion  of  his  talents,  by  paying  an  hundred  guineas  for 
liis ^Kquisite  picture  of  the  *'  Girl  attending  pigs/*  for 
whdofa  Gainsborough  asked  but  sixty. 

When  the  royal  acadtmy  was  founded,  Gainsborough 
was  chosen  among  the  first  members,  but  being  then  resi- 
'dent  at  Bat4i,  be  was  too  far  distant  to  be  employed  in  the 
business  of  the  institution.  When  he  came  to  London, 
his  conduct  was  so  far  disrespectful  to  the  members  of 
that  body,  that  he  never  complied  with  their  invitations, 
whether  official  or  convivial.  In  1784,  he  sent  to  the  ex- 
hibition a  whole-length  portrait,  which  he  ordered  to  b^ 
placed  almost  as  tow  as  the  floor;  but  as  this  would  have 
been  a^  violation  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  academy,  the  gen- 
tldooenof  the  council  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon 
the  impropriety  of  such  a  disposition.  Gainsborough  returned 
for  answer,  that  if  they  did  not  chuse  to  hang  the  picture 
as  be  wished,  they  might  send  it,  which  they  did  imme- 
diately. He  soon  after  made  an  exhibition  of  his  works 
«t  his  own  house,  which  did  not,  however,  afford  the  ex- 
,pecfed  gratification  ;  and  after  this  circumstance,  he  never 
again  'exhibited. 

Among  bis  amusements,  music  was  almost  as  much  his 
fiavotHfite  as  painting.  This  passion  led  him  to  cultivate 
the  itttimacy  of  all  the  great  musical  professors  of  his  time, 
(one  of  whom,  Fischer,  married  his  daughter),  and  they, 
by  their  abilities,  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  him,  greater 
than  Mas  perhaps  consistent  with  strict  prudence.  Of  hfs 
powers  in  the  science,  no  better  description  can  be  given, 
than  thht  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  Exeter,  in  his  "  Four  Ages," 
to  wliich  fentertairting  miscellany  we  may  refer  our'readers. 
>>ome  have  spoken  highly  of  Gainsborough's  musical  per- 
formance. Mr.  Jackson  says,  tliat  though  possessed  of 
ear,^  taste,  and  genius,  he  never  had  application  enough 
to  learn  his  notes.  He  scorned  to  take  the  first  stc|) ;  the 
second  was  of  course  out  of  his  reach;  and  the  summit 
became  trfiattainable. 

However  trifling  in  these  amusements,  he  %vas  steady 
and  mSinty  in  the  prosecution  of  excellence  in  his  art, 
though  not  without  some  degree  of  that  capriee  peculiar 
to  his  chamcter.  Aftfer'his  death  many  opinions  were  pub- 
lished \t\  the  literary  journals  of  his  merit.  From  these 
we  sliall  select  the  following,  chiefly  from  sir  Joshua  llcy- 

VoL.  XV.  P 
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iK>lds^8  lectures^  which  appears  to  appro»ach  nearest  to  tl» 
sobriety  of  just  criticism. 

His  style  of  execution,  as  well  as  choice  of  subjeets, 
was  original,  although  considerably  resenbUng  that  dT 
Watteau,  more  particularly  in  bis  landscapes.  His  pic* 
tures  are  generally  wrought  in  a  loose  and  slight  mannert 
with  great  freedom  of  hand,  and  using  very  Ittde  colour^ 
with  a  great  body  of  vehicle ;  which  gives  to  bis  works 
great  lightness  and  looseness  of  effect;  properties  ex* 
tremely  valuable  in  a  picture,  and  too  easily  lost  in  the 
endeavour  to  give  more  strict  and  positive  resemblance  of 
substance.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  fourteenth  lecture 
says  of  this  batching  manner  of  Gainsborough,  that  his 
*  portraits  were  often  little  more  than  what  generally  attends 
a  dead  colour  as  to  finishing  or  determining  the  form  of 
the  features ;  but,  **  as  he  was  always  aueutive  to  the  ge* 
neral  effect,  or  whole  together,  I  have  often  imagined 
(says  he)  that  this  unfinished  manner  contributed  even  to 
that  striking  resemblance  for  which  bis  portraits  are  so  re* 
markable.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  one  evil  attending  this  mode ;  that  if  the 
portrait  were  seen  previously  to  any  knowledge  of  the  ori* 
ginal,  different  persons  would  form  different  ideas ;  and 
all  would  be  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  original  cor- 
respond with  their  own  conceptions,  under  the  great  lati* 
tude  which  indistinctness  gives  to  the  imaginatioo^  to  as* 
sume  almost  what  character  or  form  it  pleases.'* 

In  the  same  lecture,  which  principally  treats  of  the  ac* 
quirements  of  Gainsborough,  and  which  was  delivered  at 
the  royal  academy  soon  after  his  death,  by  its  truly  exalted 
president,  it  is  said  of  him,  '^  that  if  ever  this  nation  should 
produce  genius  sufficient  to  acquire  to  usT  the  honourable 
distinction  of  an  English  school,  the  name  of  Gainsborough 
will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  history  of  the  art 
among  the  first  of  that  rising  name.** — ^^  Whether  he  most 
excelled  in  portraits,  landscapes,  or  fancy  pictures^  it  is 
difficult  to  determine:  whether  his  portraits  were  most 
admirable  for  exact  truth  of  resemblance,  or  bis  landscapes 
for  a  portrait-like  representation  of  nature,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  works  of  Rubens,  Rysdael,  or  others  of  these  schools. 
In  his  fancy  pictures,  when  he  had  fixed  upon  his  object 
of  imitation,  whether  it  was  the  mean  and  vui|^  form  of  a 
wood -cutter,  or  a  child  of  an  interesting  character,  as  he 
did  not  attempt  to  raise  the  one,  so  neither  did  he  lose  any 
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6f  tb^  nfttaml  grtce  and  elegance  of  the  other ;  such  a 
grace  and  such  an  elegance  as  are  more  frequently  found 
in  cottages  than  in  courts.  This  excellence  was  his  own^- 
the  result  of  his  particular  observation  and  taste.  For  this 
be  was  certainly  not  indebted  to  any  school ;  for  his  grace 
was  not  academical,  or  antique^  but  selected  by  himself 
lirom  the  great  school  of  nature ;  where  there  are  yet  a 
thousand  modes  of  grace  unselected,  but  which  lie  open  in 
the  multiplied  scenes  and  figures  of  life,  to  be  brought  out 
by  skilful  and  faithful  observers. 

^  Upon  the  whole  we  may  justly  say,  that  whatever  he 
attempted  he  carried  to  a  high  deeree  of  excellence*  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  his  good  sense  and  judgment  that  he  never 
did  attempt  that  style  of  historical  painting  for  which  hii 
previous  studies  had  made  no  preparation."  ^ 

Nothing  could  have  enabled  Gainsborough  to  reach  to  \ 
elevated  a  point  in  the  art  of  painting  without  the  most 
ardent  love  for  it  Indeed  his  whole  mind  appears  to  have 
been  devoted  to  it,  even  to  his  dying  day  ^  and  then  his 
principal  regret  seemed  to  be,  that  he  was  leaving  his  artf ' 
when,  as  he  said,  ^^  he  saw  his  deficiencies,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  them  in  his  last  works.**  Various 
circumstances  in  his  life  exhibited  him  as  referring  every 
thing  to  it  <<  He  was  continually  remarking  to  those  who 
happened  to  be  about  bim^  whatever  peculiarity  of  coun-* 
tenance,  whatever  accidental  combination  of  figures,  or 
happy  efiecu  of  light  and  shadow  occurred  in  prospects^ 
ia  the  sky,  in  walking  the  streets,  or  in  company.  If  in 
bis  walks  be  found  a  character  that  he  liked,  and  whose 
attendance  was  to  be  obtained,  be  ordered  him  to  his  . 
house :  and  from  the  fields  be  brought  into  his  painting* 
room  stumps  of  trees,  weeds,  and  animals  of  various  kinds; 
and  designed  them  not  from  memory,  but  immediately 
from  the  objects.  He  even  framed  a  kind  of  model  of  land- 
scapes on  his  table  composed  of  broken  stones,  dried  herbs, 
and  pieces  of  looking-»glasr;  wbidi  he  mas^nMied,  and  im- 
proved into  rocks,  trees,  and  water :  all  \m\ch  exhibit  the 
solicitude  and  extreme  activity  that  he  had  about  every 
thing  relative  to  his  art ;  that  he  wished  to  have  his  objects 
embodied  as  it  were,  and  distinctly  before  him,  neglectine 
nothing  that  contributed  to  keep  his  faculties  alive ;  and 
deriving  binto  from  every  sort  of  combination/'  He  was 
also  in  the  constant  habit  of  painting  by  night,  a  practice 
very  advantageous  and  improving  to  an  artist,  for^  by  this 
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neatit  he  may  acquire  a  new  aiid  a  higher  pevoeptioii  of 
wimt  is  ^reat  and  beautifal  in  nature.  His  practiee  in  the 
progress  of  bis  pictures  waa  to  paint  on  the  iidbole  together  v 
wherein  he  diflPered  from  some,  who  finish  each  part  sepa-^ 
rately,  and  by  that  means  are  frequently  liable  to  produce 
inharmonious  combinations  of  fbrms  and  features. 

Gainsborough  was  ono  of  the  few  artists  of  eminence 
this  country  has  produced  who  never  was  indebted'  to  fo*- 
reign  trav€J  for  his  improvement  and  advancement  in  paint-* 
ing.  Some  use,  indeed,  he  appears  tahave  made  of  fo-^ 
reign  productions ;  and  he  did  not  neglect  to  improve  him- 
seiF in  the  language  of  the  art^  the  art  of  imitation,  but 
aided  bts  progress  by  closely  observing  and  imitatin^g  some 
of  the  masters  of  the  Flemish  school ;  who  are  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  in  that  particular  and  necessary  branch  of  it. 
He  Requently  made  copies  of  llubens,  Teniers,  and  Van- 
dyke, which  it  would  be  no  di^race  to  the  most  accurate 
connoisseurs  to  mistake  for  original  pictures  at  first  sight 
What  he  thus  learned,  he  did  not,  however,  servilely  use, 
bdt  applied  it  to  imitate  nature  in  a  manner  entirely  his 
owrt» 

'Hie  subjects  he  chose  for  representation  were  generally 
very  simple,  to 'which  his  own  excellent  tastfe  knew  how  to 
give' expression  and  value.  "  In  his  landscapes  »  rising* 
mound  and  a  few  figures  seated  upon,  of  near  it ;  with  a 
cow  or  some  sheep  grazing,  and  a  slight  marking  of  dis-* 
alance,  sufficed  for  the  objetts  ;  their  charm  was  the 
purity  of  tone  in  the  colour;  the  freedom  and  clearness  of 
the  touch  ;  together  with  an  agreeable  combination  of  the ' 
fdrms  ;  and  with  these  simple  materials,  which  appear  so 
easy  as  to  be  within  every  one's  grasp,  but  which-  con- 
stantly elude  the  designer  who  is  not  gifted  mth  his  feeling 
and  taste,  does  he  always  produce  a  pleasing  picture.  In 
his  fancy  pictures  the  same  taste  prevailed.  A  cottage  girl ; 
a  shepherd's  boy;  a  woodman  ;  with  very  slight  materials 
in  the  back-ground,  were  treated  by  him  with  so  much 
chan^cter,  yet  so  much  elegance,  that  they  never  fail  to 
delight. 

In  the  spring  following  Gainsborough's  death,  an^exhiw 
bition  was  made  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mi^ll,  df  his  pictufen^ 
and  drawings.  Of  the  former  there  were  fifty-six  ;  of  ttte 
latter  one  hundred  and  forty-eight;  with  sevciml  piewres' 
of  the  Flemish  and  other  masters,  which  he  had  cblletttwl 
daring  his  life-time.     They  were  announced  for  «ate>*  lUKl* 
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their  prices  marked  in  the  catalogue,  snd  several  were 
sold.  Some  time  after,  the  whole  remaining  collection 
was  sold  by  auction,  and  brocight  good  prices.  Among  his 
aitenipis  were  the  portraits  ot-Ga^*rick  and  Fooie,  but  he 
did  not  succeed  according  to  his  wish,  which  he  used  to 
excuse  by  saying  tliat  "  they  had  every  body's  faces  but 
their  own,*'  a  very  pertinent  remark,  as  applied  to  the 
Jiortmits  of  dramatic  personag<?s. 

Mr.  Edwards  mentions  three  etchings  by  the  hand  of 
'Gainsborough.  The  first  is  small,  and  was  done*  as  a  de« 
corarion  to  the  first  "  Treatise  on  Perspective,"  which  was 
published  by  his  friend  Mr.  Kirby ;  but  it  is  currous  to 
observe,  that  what  little  of  perspective  is  introduced,  is 
totally  false  ;  but  from  the  date  of  that  work  Gainsborough 
antist  hare  been^it  that  time  very  young.  The  second  is 
un  oak  tree,  with  gypsies  sitting  under  it  toiling  their 
kettle;  the  size  19  inches  by  17.  Both  these  were  finished 
4>y  the  graver,  though  not  improved,  by  Mr.  Wood.  Thfe 
third,  a  more  extensive  view,  represents  a  tnan  ploughing 
on  the  side  of  a  rising  ground,  upon  which  there  is  a  wind- 
mill ;  the  sea  terminates  the  distance.  This  he  called  th^ 
Suflfolk  Plough.  It  is  extremely  scarce,  for  he  spoiled  the 
)>late  by  impatiently  attempting  to  apply  the  aquafortis, 
before  his  friend,  Mr.  Grignion,  could  assist  him,  as  was 
agreed.  Its  size  16  inches  by  14.  He  also  attempted 
two  or  three  small  plates  in  aqiia  tinta,  but  was  not  v^ry 
successful  with  them,  as  he  knew  little  of  the  process. 

This  eminent  artist  had  a  nephew,  Gainsborough  Du- 
TONT,  a  modest  and  ingenious  man,  who  painted  portraits 
with  considerable  success,  but  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty,  in  January  1797.  His  principal  work  is  a  large 
picture  (for  which  he  received  5Q0/.)  of  all  the  Trinity 
masters,  which  is  in  the  court-room  of  the  Trinity-house 
upon  Tower-bill.  * 

GALATEO  (Aktoky),  or  Gai;atei7s  Liciexsis,  an  cm?- 
^^nt  Italian  writer,  whose  proper  name  was  Fkrr/^iu,  is 
Tgieneratty  known  by  that  of  Galafjo,  from  liis  native  place, 
Galatina,  in  Otranto,  where  he  was  hom  In  1444.  His 
father  dying  in  his'infancy,  he  was  taken  into  the  piotec- 
,  tion  of  his  ghi^^father,  who  had  hiin'educiited  at  Nurdo. 

•  RdwBrdf*s  SuppleiDent  to  Wblpole's  AncoTcrtes, — M»lo||p*%,  tifi*  an^  Worki 
of  sir  Joshua  ReyDolds. — Norlhcole's  Life  of  >tr  Joslum, — lU'vi*i  Cy*:lcipaf''<iH,— 
CJent.  Mag.  vol.  LVIII. — Sketch  of  tlii?  Mfu  af  Gaiiuboiuu^h,  by  Thickfttilf, 
ICmO,  1788.— Jackson's  Foar  Ages,  1798,  Svo.  ^ 
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He  afterwards  studied  medicine,  which,  after  taking  his 
dfBgrees  at  Ferrara,  be  practised  at  Naples  with  great  re- 
putation, and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recommendatioi^  of  Sannasarius  and  Pon-^ 
tanus.  The  air  of  Naples,  however,  not  agreeing  witk 
him,  be  removed  to  Gallipoli,  near  Galatina,  where  be 
resumed  bis  practice.  He  died  Nov.  12,  1517.  He  was 
not  only  eminent  as  a  physician,  but  his  natural  and  mond 
philosophy  is  said  to  have  risen  beyond  the  level  of  the  age 
in  which  be  lived.  He  is  also  «aid  to  have  indicated  the 
possibility  of  the  navigation  to  the  East  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  his  treatise  **  De  situ  Elementorum,"  pub- 
lished in  1501,  but  written  some  years  prior  to  that  period* 
He  also  illustrated  the  topography  of  bis  native  country 
with  accurate  maps  and  descriptions ;  and  was  reputed  a 
poet  of  considerable  merit.  His  works  are,  besides  what 
we  have  mentioned,  1.  **  De  situ  lapygiae,**  Basil,  1558, 
but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1727,  with  the  notes  of  Tas- 
neri,  and  some  lesser  pieces  by  Galateo.  2.  <^  A  Descrip- 
tion of  GallipolL**  3.  ^<  Sqccessi  delP  armata  Turches- 
canella  citta  d'Otrantp  deir  anno  1480,''  4to,  1480.  He 
bad  accompanied  the  son  of  the  king  of  Naples  on  ibis 
expedition.  He  published  also  som^  poems  in  Latiq  and 
Italian. ' 

GALE  (Johk),  a  learned  divine,  and  an  eminent  preacher 
among  the  baptists,  was  born  May  26,  1680,  at  London. 
His  father  was  a  citizen  of  good  repute ;  and  observing 
the  natural  turn  of  his  son  to  be  from  his  infancy  grave  and 
composed,  he  resolved  to  breed  him  for  the  ministry.  He 
spared  no  cost  in  his  education,  and  the  boy's  dUigeuce 
vras  such,  that,  both  in  school  and  out  of  school,  be  ap- 
plied attentively  to  his  learning,  ^nd  became  not  only 
ma^er  of  the  Latin  aiid  Greek,  but  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 

Cage,  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  when  he  was  sent  to 
yden,  to  finish  what  he  had  so  happily  begun.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  there  he  received  the  news  of  bis  mptber'f 
death,  and,  being  sensible  that  this  would  bastep  bis  re- 
turn home,  be  made  it  a  spur  to  bis  industry ;  and  so 
surprising  was  his  progress  in  academical  learning,  that  he 
was  thought  worthy  of  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  aqd 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  accords 
?Dgly  received  those  honours  in  1699,  having  performed 

!  Moreri.— Diet  Hiftr-Nicerpo,  vol  li-r-Koiooe't  LsQ  X.-r^3axii  Onomaf^ 
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the  anial  exercises  with  universal  applause  ^.  This  extra* 
ordinary  testimony  of  his  son's  merit  could  not  fail  to  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  father ;  and  the  rector  of  the  uni** 
versity  communicated  it^  in  a  strong  letter  of  commenda- 
tion. Upon  this  occasion  our  author  published  his  <^  The* 
sis,^'  and  dedicated  it  to  his  father  and  his  two  iincleS|  sir 
John  and  sir  Joseph  Wolf;  and  a  noble  attestation  of  hit 
merit  was  subjoined  by  Adrian  Reland  in  a  Latin  panegyric* 

Thus  honoured  at  Leyden,  he  went  to  Amsterdam, 
where  be  continued  his  studies  under  professor  Limborcb. 
At  the  same  time  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  John 
Le  Clerc,  took  all  opportunities  of  visiting  him,  settled  a 
correspondence  with  him,  and  became  afterwards  a  zealous 
as  well  as  able  defender  of  his  character  f.  Upon  his  re-  « 
turn  home  he  continued  his  studies  with  equal  ardour; 
and,  improving  himself  particularly  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, obtained  critical  skill  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  He  had  not  been  above  four  years  thus 
employed,  when  the  university  of  Leyden  sent  him  an  offer 
of  a  doctor^s  degree  in  divinity,  provided  he  would  assent 
to  the  articles  of  Dort ;  but  he  refused  that  honour,  on 
the  principle  of  preserving  a  freedom  of  judgment 

This  was  about  1703;  and  Wall's  defence  of  Infant 
Baptism  coming  out  in  less  than  two  years  after,  proved  aii 
occasion  for  GaJe  to  exert  his  talents  in  controversy.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  that  book,  he  undertook  to  answer 
it,  and  pursued  the  subject  in  several  letters  written  iti 
1705  and  1706;  which  were  handed  about,  in  manuscript 
several  years,  till  he  consented  to  make  them  public  in 
1711,  under  the  title  of  <<  Reflections  on  Mr.  Wall's  His<» 
tory  of  Infant  Baptism.*'  The  extraordinary  merit  of  this 
piece  raised  him  to  the  first  place  among  the  baptists; 
yet  he  did  not  think  fit  to  take  upoq  himself  the  preacher's 
office  immediately.  He  was  five  and  thirty  years  of  age 
before  he  began  to  preach  constantly  and  statedly  %  ;  when 
be  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  baptist  congre-r 
gationin  Paul's  alley,  near  Barbican. 

*  Tbe  professor's  speech  6n  thp  oc-  |^  Clerc,  which,   he  says,  render  it 

casioo  WM  printed  afterwards  by  Boer*  v«ry  evident  that  be  acknowledged  tbe 

iMMiee.    Among  other  things,   he  ob-  diTinity  of  Chri»t  as  plainly  ud  t^m 

senret,  Uimt  our  student  had  obtained  pressly  tangbt  in  the  scripture!, 
•ocb  a  readiness  in  the  Gre«k  language,         {  He  had,  however,  preached  be- 

a«  to  be  able  to  declaim  in  it  publicly,  fore,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  ^goa- 

-Bibt  Cboi«^,  torn.  XV 1 11.  p.  3U0.  powder-plot ;  and  he  peblisbed  ku  dit« 

f  9iM  our  author's  fir^t  letter  upon  course  witli  tbe  title  of  e  Tbanksgi^H 

lllr.  Wmlfa  HisUlry  6f  Infant  Baptism,  Serqion,  preached  Nov.  5,  1713,  Oi| 

vbert  be  cHcs  several  passaget  from  Psataa  cv.  vcr.  l,  sad  Ijf* 
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As  be  vms  ziealoutf  to  maintain  and  [>ro|lagftte  those  no* 
lions  whicb  he  thought  authorized  by  primitive  antiquity^ 
he  became  chairman  to  a  society  for' proaioting  what  they 
called  primitive  Christianity;  from  July  3,  1715,  to  Febw 
the  10th  following.  This  society  met  every  week,  at  Mr. 
Wliiston's  house  in  Cross-street,  Hatton-garden,  which 
they  named  the  "  Primitive  Library."  But  though  Dr, 
Gale  testitied  a  strong  desire  to  extinguish  all  disputes 
among  Christians,  he  was  by  no  me4ins  willing  to  give  up 
his  own  peculiar  opinions.  Hence  it  was  that  when  Mr. 
Wall  consented  to  hold  a  confereiK:e  with  him  upon  tl>e 
subject  of  infant  baptism,  tbe  dispute  ended,  as  ustial^ 
without  any  good  issue ;  and  Wall  was  so  far  from  being 
•  satisfied  Vith  the  arguments  of  his  antagonist,  that  he  drew 
up  an  answer  to  the  Reflections,  and  published  it  utniet 
the  title  of  "  A  Defence  of  the  History  of  Infant  Baptism," 
in  171i^.  This  book,  as  well  as  tiie  History,  was  so  much 
approved  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  that  Wall  was  ba« 
noured  with  tbe  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  the  occasion.  Dr, 
Gale's  Reflections  were  not  without  considerable  advo* 
oates  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  he  meditated  an  answer  to 
Dr.  Wairs  reply,  but  a  premature  death  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  and  several  designs  which  he  had  formed, 
for  the  promotion  of  Oriental  learning  and  his  own  notions 
of  scriptural  knowledge,  as  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
Dec.  17'il,  of  which,  after  an  illness  of  about  three  weeks, 
be  dit^l,  in  his  forty-second  year. 

In  his  person.  Dr.  Gale  was  rather  taller  than  the  com- 
mon size,  and  of  an  open  pleasant  countenance;  in  his 
temper,  of  ai%  easy  and  aflfable  behaviour,  serious  without 
any  tincture  of  moroseness.  In  his  manners  and  morals, 
chearful  without  lenty,  having  a  most  perfect  command 
b\'er  his  passions.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by,  and  lived 
in  friendship  with,  Bradford  biiihop  of  Rochester,  Hoadly 
bishop  of  Bantjor,  a!ui  the  lord  chancellor  King,  After 
his  death  a  collection  of  his  sermons  were  printed  by  sob- 
seriptioti ;  the  second  ct-iiion  whereof  was  published  1726, 
in  4  vols.  8vo,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life, 
ll  appears  froiu  some  passages  in  his  funeral  sermon,  that 
he  was  married,  and  had  a  family,  left  in  great  want.  A 
contribution,  liowcver,  was  raised,  which  enabled  his  widow* 
to  set  up  a  coffee-house  in  Finch-lane  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  children.  What  became  of  them  afterwards  we  are 
liut  told.     Of  Dr.  Gala's  principal  performance  it  may  b^ 
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nadj  that,  as  Wall's  <<  History  of  Infunt  fiaptism''  is  the 
best  vindieation  of  this  doctrine,  so  the  answer  of  Gale 
is  the  best  defence  of  the  baptists ;  wbichy  as  the  subject 
|iad  been  handled  by  very  great  men  before,  is  an  ample 
commendation  of  both  parties. ' 

GALE  (Thkophilus),  a  learned  divine  among  the  non- 
conformists^ was  born  in  1G28,  at  King's-Teignton  in  De** 
vonshire^  where  his  father,  Dr.  Theophihis  Gale,  was  then 
vicar,  with  which  be  Ukewise^ield  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Exeter.     Being  descended  of  a  very  good  family  in  t\\6 
West  of  Eaglaiul,  his  education  was  begun  under  a  private 
preceptor,  in  bis  father's  house,  and  he  was  then  sent  to 
a  school  in  the  neighboorbood,  where  he  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  cktssieai  learning,  and  was  removed  to  Oit* 
ford  in  J  647.     He  was  entered  tf  commoner  in  Magdalen 
college,  a  little  after  that  city,  with  the  university,  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  parliament ;  and  their  visitors  in 
the  general  reformation  (as  they  called  it)  of  the  university, 
bad  put  Dr.  Wilkinson  into  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen 
coHege^  who  took  particular  notice  of  young  Gale,  and 
procured  bim  to  be  appointed  a  demy  of  his  college  in 
1648.     But  the  current  of  kindness  to  him  was  far  from 
stoppmg  here;  he  was  recommended  to  the  degree  of  ba* 
cbelor  of  arts  Dec.  1649,  by  the  comtnissioners,  long  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  for  taking  that  degree  by  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  university,  viz.  four  years  after  admission.    Of 
this  departure  from  the  usual  term  of  granting  a  degree 
they  ,were  so  sensible,  that  care  was  taken  by  them  to  have 
a  particular  rea^ii  set  forth,  for  conferring  it  so  early  upon 
him ;  expressing,  that  he  was  fully  ripe  foe  that  honour, 
both  in  respect  of  his  age,   and*  the  excellence  of  his 
abilities.     It  was  probably  owing  to  the  countenance  of  the 
same  patrons  that  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college  in 
1650,  in  preference  to  many  of  his  seniors,  who  were  set 
aside  to  make  room  for  him.     It  is  acknowledged,  bow« 
ever;  that  he  deserved  those  distinctions.     He  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  June  18,  1652,  and  being  encouraged  to 
take  pupils,  soon  became  an  eminent  tutor,  and  had,  among 
other  pupils,  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ra- 
phoe,  in  Ireland. 

In  the  liiean  time  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  dwn 

I  LiCe,  pivsftxed  to  Ifif  Worts.— G^nenri  Dict.-^Biog.  Brit— Crosby's  Hist. 

of  Uie  Baptisu,  vol  lY.  p.  566.— MchoUV  AUerbury's  Corretpoadeiice,  vol. 
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^•tudies  with  Tigour ;  and  choosing  divinity  for  his  profos- 
•ion,  applied  himself  pardcuiarly  to  that  study.  On 
reading  Grotius,  on  the  <<  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli* 
gion,**  he  began  to  think  it  possible  to  make  it  Mpear, 
that  the  wisest  of  the  pagan  phUosopbers  borrowed  their 
more  sublime  contemplations,  as  well  natural  and  moral, 
as  diyine,  from  the  Scriptures;  and  that,  how  diiFerent 
soerer  they  might  be  in  their  appearance,  not  only  their 
theology,  but  Uieir  philosophy  and  philology,  were  de- 
rived from  the  sacred  oracles.  Upon  this  principle  he  un« 
4ertook  the  arduous  work,  which  from  this  time  became 
the  principal  object  of  his  theological  researches  for  many 
years.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  and  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  con- 
spicoous  proofs  of  hb  distinguished  piety  and  learning. 
He  was  invited  to  Winchester,  and  became  a  stated  preacher 
there  in  1657  ;  in  this  station  he  continued  for  some  years, 
generally  admired  and  esteemed,  both  for  his  excellent 
sermons  and  his  exemplary  life  and  conversation.  But, 
being  bred  up  in  puritanical  principles,  he  was  unalterably 
devoted  to  them ;  so  that  upon  the  re^esublishment  of  the 
church  by  Charles  II.  he  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to 
comply  with  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1661,  and,  rather 
than  violate  bis  conscience^  chose  to  suffer  all  the  penalties 
of  the  law. 

Thus  excluded  from  the  public  service  of  bis  function, 
and  deprived  of  his  fellowship  at  Oxford,  he  found  friends 
among  his  own  party,  and  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
Philip  lord  Wharton,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  his  two  sons. 
The  state  of  the  universities  at  home  being  now  very  dis« 
cordant  to  the  principles  of  lord  Wharton,  he  sent  his  sons, 
with  their  tutor,  in  1662,  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  a  se* 
mlnary  which  flourished  at  that  time  under  the  direction 
of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion in  France ;  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  BocharL 
With  this  learned  divine  and  several  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished erudition  Gale  became  acquainted,  and  by  this 
intercourse,  as  well  as  by  travel,  grei^tly  improved  himself 
without  neglecting  his  charge. 

In  1665  he  returned  to  England  with  his  pupils,  and  at<* 
tending  them  home  to  their  father's  seat  at  Quainton,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  continued  in  the  family  till  1666  ;  when, 
being  released  from  this  employ,  he  set  out  then<:e  for 
Loudon,  and  was  struck  on  tbenui4  with  tbie  dreadful 'sigb^ 
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t>r  die  city  in  flames.  The  6rst  shock  being  over,  he  re- 
collected his  own  papers,  his  greatest  treasure,  which^ 
when  he  left  England,  he  had  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
particalar  friend  in  London.  He  soon  learnt  that  tlui 
house  of  this  friend  was  burnt,  and  gave  up  his  papers  at 
lost,  and  with  them  all  hopes  of  completing  his  great  worlu 
They  had,  however,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  been  pre« 
served,  and  the  ^^  Court  of  the  Gentiles''  was  destined  t» 
receive  iu  completion.  At  this  period  he  became  assist* 
ant  to  Mr.  John  Rowe,  his  countryman,  who  had  then  a 
private  congregation  in  Holborn ;  and  continued  in  that 
station  till  the  death  of  his  principal,  Oct  12,  1677,  wbea 
Mr.  Gale  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  u^ether  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Lee,  his  assistant 

In  the  mean  time  the  publication  of  his  ^  Court  of  the 
Gentiles"  had  proceeded  gradually,  in  consequence  oi 
the  great  care  he  took  to  complete  and  digest  his  collec* 
jtions,  and  to  make  the  work  in  all  respects  a  masterljr 
production.  Th^  first  part  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1669,  and,  being  received  with  great  applause,  was  fol«> 
lowed  by  the  other  three,  the  last  of  which  came  out  in 
1677,  the  year  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Rowe.  But  this 
work,  large  'and  laborious  as  it  was,  did  not  prove  suf- 
ficient to  employ  his  spare  hours :  be  wrote  also,  within 
the  same  period,  several  other  works ;  namely,  2.  ^^  The 
true  Idea  of  Jansenism,"  1669,  4to;  with  a  large  prefiMse 
by  Dr.  John  Owen.  3.  ^^  Theophilus,  or  a  Discourse  of 
the  Saints'  amity  with  God  in  Christ,"  1671,  8vo.  4. 
♦•The  Anatomy  of  InHdelity,  &c."  1672,  8vo.  5.  «  A 
Discourse  of  Christ's  coming,  &c."  1673,  8va  6.  <*  Idea 
Theologis  tam  contemplativae  quam  active,  ad  formam 
8.  S.  delineata,"  1673,  12mo.  7.  ^<  A  Sermon,  entitled^ 
Wherein  the  Love  of  the  World  is  inconsistent  with  th« 
Love  of  God,"  1674;  printed  also  in  the  supplement  to 
the  morning  exercise  at  Cripplegate.  8.  ^'  Philosopbia 
generalis  in  duas  partes  disterminata,  &c."  1676,  8vo.  % 
•*  A  Summary  of  the  two  Covenants,"  prefixed  to  a  piece 
published  by  him,  en  tided  ^<  A  Discourse  of  the  two  Co^ 
Tenants,"  written  by  William  Strong,  sometime  preachef 
Ht  the  Abbey  church  at  Westminster.  "  The  Life  and 
death  of  Thomas  Tregosse,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Milai 
and  Mabe  in  Cornwal,  with  his  Character,"  was  also  writ-r 
ten  by  him,  and  published  in  1671,  though  he  seemis  tc| 
tovf  egqcei^ed  Uie  circumstance  as  much  as  possible. 
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Sach  were  the  fi^uits  of  our  author^s  studies;  for  die 
take  of  prosecuting  which,  with  the  privacy  requishe,  be 
chose  Newington  for  his  retreat ;  where  he  instructeji  a 
few  young  persons  under  his  own  roof.  But  he  was  fpe« 
quently  visited  by  persons  of  distinctioUi.aod  some  of  a 
different  opinion  from  him  in  religions  matters,  out  of  a 
desire  to  testify  their  esteem  for  unaffected  piety  and  ex- 
tensive learning.  In  1678  be  published  proposals  for  print-v 
iDg  by  subscription,  **  Lexicon  Grasci  Testamenti  Ety.. 
siologicon,  Synonymum,  sive  Glossarium  Homouymnm.'* 
This,  as  the  title  imports,  was  intended  by  him  ibr  a  lexi- 
con and  concordance  together ;  he  finished  it  as  far  as  tb^ 
letter  Iota,  and  the  most  considerable  words  were  ak6 
placed  under  other  letters.  But  he  was  prevented  irom 
carrying  it  further  by  his  death ;  which  happened  in  March 
that  year,  when  he  was  not  quite  fifty.  As  to  his  charac- 
ter, besides  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  be  was  k 
most  zealous  non-conformist,  stedust  in  those  opinkn^lB^ 
and  warm  in  the  defence  of  them*  His  zeal  t^is  wa;^ 
extended  itself  beyond  the  grave  ;  he  wished,  he  resolved, 
to  •  perpetuate  them  as  far  as  he  was  able.  In  that  spirit 
be  bequeathed  all  his  estate  to  young  students  of  his  own 
principles,  and  appointed  trustees  to  manage  it  for  their 
support.  He  bequeathed  also  his  welUchosen  liJKary  toward 
promoting  useful  learning  in  New  England,  where  thosft 
principles  universally  prevailed.  But,  notwithstanding  thii 
warm  concern  for  supporting  and  propagating  bis  owft 
communion,  he  was  not  without  charity  for  those  wb6 
differed  from  him,  whom  he  would  labour  to  convince,  bdt 
not  to  compel ;  being  as  much  an  enemy  to  sedition  as 
he  was  to  persecution.  Hence  we  find  even  Wood  giving 
bim  all  his  just  comtnendations  without  ibose  abatemenu 
and  restrictions  which  are  usual  in  his  chariicters.  It  waa 
allowed  also,  that,  in  his  **  Court  of  the  Gentiles,!'  and 
other  works,  he  shewed  extensive  learning,  and  consi*^ 
derable  abilities. 

In  this  work,  partly,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  but 
ehiefiy  in  his  ^*  Philosophia  generalis,''  be  wlis  induced^ 
aays  Brucker,  to  become  a  zealous  advocate  for  iMatonisnl 
through  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  Cartesian  system,  which 
he  thought  unfriendly  to  morals,  and  contradictory  to  the 
doctrine  of  revelation.  He  undertook  to  irace  back  pbi« 
losophy  to  its  origin,  and  maintained,  that  there  Was  a 
wonderful  agreement  between  the  ancient  barbiuic  pbilv* 
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.  ftophy*  and  the  Jewiab  and  Cfarialiiwi  llieology.  He  bvomgH 
every  phitosopliicftl  tettet  t»  the  lest  of  the  scriptures,  aad 
tbaMghc  that  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  undertaking,  to 
sepaBate  from  the  pagan  philosophy  those  doctrines  which 
origioaied  in  divine  revelatioo,  and  had  been  transmitted 
by  Uadi^An  from  the.  Hebrews  to  the  gentiles.  Having 
persuaded  biBiaelf  thai  these  doclriiiea  had  passed  in  a 
direct  line,  and  witfakHit  material  corruption,  from  the  He« 
brew  fountain  to  Plato^  he  recoamended  his  philosophical 
writings  as,  aext  to  the  scriptures,  tbe  most  valuable  re*  ^ 
mains  of  ancient  wisdom.     The  chief  point  which  he  la-» 

.  hours  to  maintain  in  his  <^  Philosophia^  gen^ralis^'  is,  that 
Blato.reoiemid  his  knowledge  of  theology  from  the  Hebrews^ 
and  that  the  doctrine  on  this  subject  taught  by  him  and 
his  folloiwers,  for  tbe  most  part,  agreed  with  that  of  the 
holy  scriptures.  This  opinion  he  implicitly  adopts  from 
the  ancient  fathers^  whose  authority,  with  respect  to  thia 
mattei^  Brucker  thinks  there  is  reason  to  call  in  quesiionw 
His  account  of  other  philbsophers  is  given,  without  much 
appearance  of  accurate  discrimination,  chiefly  from  Laer- 
tius.  He  divides  tbe  Aristotelian  pisiloeophy  into  purer 
and  impure,  and  supposes,  gratuitously  enough,  that  tbe 
former  passed  from  Moses  to  the  Stagyrite  through  the 
channel  of  Plato^s  instruction.  ^ 

GALE  (Thomas),  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  tb# 
Greek  language  and  antiquities,  and  <lescemled  from  a 
family  considerable  in  the  North  and  B^^  Hiding  of  York* 
shiiae*,  was  born  in  1636,  at  Scrutoii  in  Yorkshire.  He 
waa  sent  to  Westminster-school,  and,  being  admitted 
kingVscholar  there,  was  elected  to  Trinity  college,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  became  fellow  of  that  society  He  took  his 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1656  ;  of  M.  A.  in  1662.  In  the  pro**. 
*  seeutioii  of  his  studies,  he  applied  himself  to  classical  and 
polite  litteraiure,  and  his  extraordinary  proficiency  pro« 
cQied  him  early  a  seat  in  the  temple  of  fame.  His  know* 
ledgtt  of  the  Greek  tongue  recommended  hitn,  in  1666,  to 
the  office  of  regiua  professor  of  that  language  in  the  uni^ 
versity,  which  he  resigned  in  1672  ;  and  bis  majesty's 
cboioe  was  approved   by  the  accurate  edition  which  he 

*  James  Gale,  wi^hwbom  the  pedi-  North  Riding,  IT^^:};  bis  eldest  great** 

gftt  Tn  Uie  **  Reliquiie  Galeanae*'  he-  grandson  Robert,  or  Pranck,  at  Ak&* 

gifia,  wAaaeattfd  at  Thirntoft  near  Scrtu  ham  Orange,  in  the  hundred  of  Ansty 

too,  m  the  huHdrttd  of  East  (Jilling  and  ib  the  Jb^ast  Riding.  1390. 

I  Atli.  <j*a.  ttA*  n.-^aikm>-,~^iog.  Brtt.— BmckerV  Hi«t.  of  Philosophjr. 
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gava  of  ihe  ancient  mytkologic  writers,  n$  well  piiysicaT  m 
moral,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  published  at  Cambridge  in- 
1671,  8to«  This  brongbt  his  merit  into  public  view;  and 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  head  master  of  St. 
FsuPs  school  in  London ;  soon  after  which,  by  his  majesty's* 
direction,  he  drew  up  those  inscriptions  which  are  to  be 
seen  upon  the  Monument,  in  memory  of  the  dreadful  con- 
flagration in  1666,  and  was  honoured  with  a  present  of 
plate  made  to  him  by  the  ci^.  His  excellent  conduct  and 
eommendable  industry  in  the  school  abundantly  appear, 
from  the  great  number  of  persons,  eminently  learned,  who 
were  educated  by  him :  and,  notwithstanding  the  fioigue 
of  that  laborious  office,  he  found  time  to  publish  new  and 
accurate  editions  of  several  ancient  Greek  authors. 

He  accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D.  in  1675; 
and  June  7,  1676,  was  collated  to  the  prebend  Consumpt. 
per  mare  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul.  He  was  also  elected 
ia  1677  into  the  royal  society,  of  which  he  became  a  very 
constant  and  useful  member,  was  frequently  of  the  council, 
and  presented  them  with  many  curiosities,  particularly  a 
Boman  urn  with  the  ashes,  found  near  Peckham  in  Surrey 
(part  of  these  burnt  bones  he  gave  to  Mr.  Thoresby) ;  and  • 
ia  1685,  the  society  having  resolved  to  have  honorary 
secretaries,  who  would  act  without  any  view  of  reward,  Dr« 
Gale  was  chosen  with  sir  John  H^kyns  into  that  office, 
when  they  appointed  the  celebrated  Halley  for  their  clerk- 
assistant,  or  under-secretary,  who  had  been  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  our  author's  at  St.  Paul's  school.  Dr.  Gale  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  this  school  with  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion for  25  years,  till  1697,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanry  of  York;  and  being  admitted  into  that  dignity 
Sept.  16,  that  year,  he  removed  thither.  This  prefer- 
ment was  no  more  than  a  just  reward  of  his  merit,  out  he 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  it  many  years.  On  his  admission, 
finding  the  dean's  right  to  be  a  canon -residentiaty  called 
iu  question,  he  was  at  the  expence  of  procuring  letters . 
patent  in  1699,  to  annex  it  to  the  deanry,  which  put  the 
matter  out  of  all  dispute.  On  his  removal  from  London, 
he  presented  to  the  new  library,  then  lately  finished  at  hia  . 
college  ia  Cambridge,  a  curious  collection  of  Arabic  ma- 
nuscripts. During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was 
spent  at  York,  be  preserved  an  hospitality  suitable  to  his 
station ;  and  his  good  government  of  that  church  is  men- 
tioned with  honour.    Nor  has  the  care  which  he  took^  t# 
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repair  and  adorn  that  statdy  edifioe,  passed  mdioxit  a  jiut 
tribate  of  praise^ 

Havinff  possessed  this  dignity  little  more  than  four  years 
and  a  half,  iie  died  April  8,  1702,  in  bis  67tb  year,  in  tbe 
deanery-bouse,  and  was  interred  with  a  suitable  epitaph ; 
in  the  naiddle  of  tbe  choir  of  bis  cathedral.  There  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  biv  in  the  library  of  Triiuty-collegey 
Cambridge,  tbe  gift  of  bis  son ;  and  there  is  another  as 
Scruton. 

From  the  list  of  bis  publications,  it  is  evident,  that  deaa 
Gale  was.  a  learned  divine,  and  well  versed  in  historical 
knowledge.  This  gained  him  tbe  esteem  of  moat  of  the 
learned  men  his  contemporaries,  both  at  home  and  abroad* 
With  some  of  them  he  held  a  particular,  correspondence, 
as  Mabillon,  from  whom  he  received  the  MS,  of  Aicuin  d« 
Pontificibns  Eboracensibus,  published  in  his  '*  Hist.  Brit* 
Scriptores,''  Baluze,  Allix,  Cappel,  Rudolph,  Wetstein  of 
Amsterdam,  Grgevius,  Huetius,  &c.  This  last  bad  a  singur 
^r  respect  for  hira,  ,and  declares  it  bis  opinion,  that  out 
author  exceeded  all  men  he  ever  knew,  both  for  modesty 
and  learnings  » 

In  PhiL  Trans.  No.  2$1,  is  a  letter  from  Thoresby  to 
Lister,  1697,  concerning  two  Roman  altars  fpund  at  CoU 
lerton  and  Blenkinsop  castle  in  tbe  county  of  Nortbumber-* 
land,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Gale.  This  was  tbe  Greek  in« 
scription  to  Hercules.    See  Horsley,  p.  245. 

Dr.  Gale  married  Barbara  daughter  of  Thomas  Pepys, 
esq.  of  Impington,  in  tbe  county  of  Cambridge,  who  died 
16S9.  and  by  whom  he  bad  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  To 
bis  eldest  son  he  left  his  noble  library  of  choice  and  valuar 
ble  books,  besides  a  curious  collection  of  many  esteemed 
manuscripts,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  printed  in  the  ^^  Cata- 
bgiis  MSStorum  Anglise  &  Hiberniiac,"  III.  p.  185, 

The  works  of  this  laborious  scholar,  were,  1.  ^^  Opuscula 
Mythologtca  Etbica  et  Physica,  Gr.  &  Laf'  Cantab.  1671, 
8vo,  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1688,  8vo,  with  great  im- 
proi^menu.  This  collection  consisu  of  Palsepbatus,  He- 
raclitus,  &  Anonymus  de  incredibilibus ;  Phurnutus  de 
hatura  deorum ;  Sallustius  dediis;  Ocellus  Lucanus;  Ti- 
m«us  Locrus  de  aniroa  mundi;  Demopbili,  Democratis,. 
k  Secundi  philosophorum  senteutis ;  Joaniiis  Pediasimi 
desiderium  de  muliere  bona  et  mala;  Sezti  Pythagorei 
sententiss ;  Theophrasti  cbaract^res  ;  Py  tbagoreprum  frag<« 
ineuta ;  &  Heliodori  Darisscei  capita  opticorum.    2.  **  His- 
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tons  Poetice  Scriptores  antiqui,  Gr»€e  &  Lattfie.    Ac- 
cessere, breves  note,  &  indices  necessarfi/*  Paris,  1<^5, 
Svo.    These  are,  Apollodorus  Atheniensis,  Conon  Gram- 
vfMiticus,  PtolonwBos  Hepfaxstion,   Paribenms  Nicuemis, 
h  Antoninus  LtberaKt.    3.  *^  Rbetores  Select!,  Gr.  4c  Lat. 
viz.  Demetrius  Pfaalereus  de  Elooutione ;  Tiberttis  Rhetor 
de  scbematibus  Demostbenis ;  Anon}iniit  Sophista  de  Rbe- 
torica ;  Severi  Alexandrini  Etbopceiie.     Demetrium  emen^ 
davit,  reiiquos  e  MSS.  edidit  &  Latine  vertit,  omnes  notis 
illusti^vit  Tbo.  Gale,'*  Oxon.  1676,  Svo.     4.  <<  Jatnbiichus 
Cbalctdensis  de  Mysteriis.     Epistola  Porphyrii  de  eodem 
mrgumento,  Gr.  &  Lat  ex  versione  T.  G«**  Oscon.  F678> 
8vOw     5.  *^  Psalteriutn   juxia   exemplar   Xlexandrimim,*^ 
Oxon«  167S,  Svo.     6.  *^  Hefodoti  Halkamawensis  Hiitto- 
riarum  libri  X.  ejusdem  narratio  de  vita  Homert;  excerpta 
d  Ctesta,  &  H.  Stepbaui  Apologia  pro  Herodoto:  acceduiit 
ohronologia,  '^bula  geographica,  variantes  lectiones,  &c.^* 
Lond.  1679,  fol.  a  most  excellent  edition.     7.  An  edttioh 
rf  **  Ck:ero*s  Works"   was  revised  by  him,  Lon4«  1681, 
16S4,  8  vols.  fol.     8.  **  HistorifiS  Anglicans   Scriptore* 
quinque,  &c."  Oxon.    1687,  fol.    This  volume  contains 
Annates  de  Mnrgan,  fVom  1066  to  1232.    Cbronicon  Tho* 
tttie  Wii^s  from  1066  to  1334.     Annates  Warerleienses 
from  1066  to  1291.     G.  Vinisauf  Itinerarium  regis  Rkardi 
in  terram  Hierosolymitanam.     Chronica  Walteri  de  He- 
mingford,  from  1066  to  1273.     He  reserved  the  remainder 
of  this  last  Chronicle  for  another  volume,  which  b^  intended 
to  publish,  but  did  not  live  to  execute.     Concerning  this, 
see  Kearneys  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Hemingford,  p.  xxiH. 
9.  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Original  of  Human  Lite* 
rature  with  Philology  and  Philosophy,"  Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
VI.  p.  2231.    10.  "  Historian  Britaonicie,  Saxonicse,  Aftglo- 
Danicee^  Scriptores  qiiindecim,  &c.'*  Oxon.  1691,  folib. 
Tbi^  volume  Contains  **  Giklas  de  excidio  BritannisD,  Eddii 
vita  Wilfridi,  Nennii  historia,  Asserii  annates,  Higdeni  P6- 
lychronicon,  G.  Malmesburiensis  de  anliquitate  Glastonien- 
sis  ecclesise,  &  libri  V.  de  pontificibus  Angli«,  Hisioria 
Kamesiensis,  Historia  Eliensis,  Chronica  Joh.  Wallingford, 
Historia   Rad.  Diceto,  Forduni    Scotichronicon,  Alouinus 
de  pontificibus  Eboracensibus.^'     This  is  called  by  Gale 
tlie  first  volume;  and  that  which  contains  the  Quinque 
Scriptores  (Ingulphus,  Peter  BIcsensis,  Chrdn.  de  Mailtos, 
Annales   Burtonenses,    and   the    Historia    Croylandensis) 
though  published  in  1684  (by  Mr.  William  Fulomu  tinder 
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the  patronage  of  Bp.  Felt)  is  called  the  second,  as  the 
autliors  are  of  a  more  modern  date.  11.  A  collection  of 
**  Latin  Prayers/'  by  dean  Gale,  in  MS.  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Ducarel.  He  left  in  MS.  '<  Origenis  Pbilo- 
calia,  Tariis  manuscriptis  collata,  emendata,  &  nova  ver- 
sione  donata;"  **  Jamblicbus  de  vita  Pytbagor®;''  and 
'^  Antonini  Itinerarium  Britanniie  f  the  latter  published 
afterwards  by  his  son,  as  were  his  Sermons  preached  on 
Jpablic  occasions  in  1 704. 

Fabiicius,  in  bis  <<  Bibliotheca  Grs&ca/'  XIII.  640,  has 
▼ery  property  distinguished  our  author  from  Theopbilus 
Gale ;  bui  with  this  inaccaracy,  that  Theopbilus  is  mi^de 
to  be  the  <att>ey  of  Thomas. ' 

GALE  (itooER),  esq.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  eldes^t  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1672,  and  w^^  educated  under  bit 
iather  at  St  PauPs  scbool,  whence  he  was  admitted  of 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  1691,  made  scholar  of  that 
house  1693,  and  afterwards  fellow  (beine  then  B.  A.)  in 
1697.  Be  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate  at  3cru* 
ton,  in  Yoricsliire,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson 
Henry  Gale,  esq.  and  represented  North  Allerton,  in  that 
county,  in  1705,  1707,  1708,  and  1710.  His  name  was 
added  to  the  commissioners  of  stamp  duties^  Dec.  20,  17 14, 
and  was  continued  in  a  subsequent  commission.  May  4, 
1715  •,  and  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  exciM 
Dec.  24  of  the  same  year.  In  this  he  continued  until 
1735,  when  be  was. wantonly  displaced  by  ur  Robert  Wal« 
pole,  for  which  no  other  reason  was  assigned  than  that  sir 
Robert  wanted  to  provide  for  one  of  his  friends,  an  act  of 
arbitrary  tyranny  which  cannot  I>e  too  severely  condemrfed. 
Mr.  Gale  was  the  Brst  vice-president  of  the  society  of  an*- 
tiqusries;  and  when  that  learned  body,  in  1721,  proposed 
to  collect  accounts  of  all  the  ancient  coins  relative  to  Great 
Britain  and  its  dominions,  Mr^  Gale  undertook  the  Roman 
series,  and  his  brother  Sdmuel  the  Danish.  Though  he  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  he 
only  published  the  following  books: 

1.  '<  Antonini  Iter  Britarniiarimi  Commentariis  illustra- 
tum  TbomsB  Gale,  S.  T.  P.  nuper  Decani  Ebor.  Opus  post* 
bumum  revisit,  auxit,  ediditR.  G.  Accessit  Anonymt  fla- 
vennatis  BritanniflD  Chorograpbia,  cum  auto^apbo  Regis 
Gallitib  MS*,  &  codice  Vaticano  collata :  adjiciuntur  con- 

*  Bk)g.  Brit.— Kntght*s  Life  of  Colet,  p.  33^.— NicboU'i  Bowjrer. 
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jectane  plurims,  cam  nominibus  locorum  Anglicise  quot-* 
quot  lis  assignari  potuerint,^  LondL   1709,  4to.     In  the 
preface  to  this  book,  Mr.  Gale  very  properly  points  out  what 
parts  of  it  were  hts  fiither^s  and  what  bis  own.     Mr.  Gongh 
bfid,  among  tbe  books  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Bod- 
leian library,  three  copies  of  this  edition,  enriched  with 
many  valuable  MS  notes  by  Mr.  Roger  Galei  Nicholas 
Man,  esq.  and  Dr.  Abraham  Francke,  fellow  of  Trinty- 
coUegCi  Cambridge,  and  rector  of  West  Dene  in  Wilt- 
shire,* 1728  ;  and  a  fourth  with  MS  various  readings  from 
the  two  MSS.  whence  H.  Stephens  first  printed  this  Itine- 
rary *.    2.  ^^  The  Knowledge  of  Medals,  or  Instructions 
for  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  Medals 
both  ancient  and  modem,  by  F.  Jobert,*'  translated  firom 
tbe  French,  (d  which  two  editions  were  published  without 
his  name;  one  of  them  in  1697,  theodierin  1715,  8vo. 
3.  *^  Registrom  Honoris  de  Richmond,'^  Lend.  1722,  folio. 
His  discourse  on  the  four  Roman  Ways  in.  Britain,  i^ 
printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Leiand's  Itinerary.    Hb 
^*  Remarks  on  a  Roman  Inscription  found  at  Lanchester,**  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  XXX.  p.  323  ;  and  in 
voL  XLIII.  p.  265,  extracts  of  two  of  his  letters  to  Mr^ 
Peter  Collinson,  F.  R.  S.  concerning  <^the  vegetation  of. 
melon  seeds  33  years  old,'*  and  of  *^  a  fossil  skeleton  of  a 
man  found  at  Lathkill-dale  near  Bakewell,  in  tbe  county 
of  Derby,**  dated  in  ]  743  and  1 744  f.     ^'  Explanation  of  a 
Roman  altar  found  at  Castle  Steeds  in  Cumberland,**  in 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  XII.  p.  135.     In  Horsley*s  <^  Britannia^ 
Romana,**  p.  332,  &c.  is  published,  ^^  An  Account  of  a 
Roman  Inscription  found  at  Chichester.     By  Roger  Gale, 
esq.**     *'  Ob^rvations  on  an  Inscription  at  Spello,  by  Fred. 
Passarini  and  Roger  Gale,  esq."  are  printed  in  tbe  Archseo- 
logia,  vol.11,  p.  25.     He  presented  to  Mr.  Drake*s  History 
of  York  a  plate  of  a  beautiful  little  bronze  female  bust, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a  Lucretia,  found  at  York,  and 
in  his  possession,  engraved  by  Vertue.    To  him  also  Mr. 
Drake  acknowledges  himself  obliged  for  a  discovery  that 
iixes  tbe  building  of  the  Cbapter-bouse  at  York  to  arch^ 

*  Dr.  StnkeUy,  his  bfotber-hi-Uwy  pyros  and  Styhiji  of  the  ancionti,  ex- 
'  insrnbed  to  him  the  terenth  Iter  of  hit  traeted  in  Fn^^lish  from  a  larger  dis- 
own ItmerariuiQ  Cnriosam,  which  h«  cnunc  in  f ^rin,  cooiposed  by  sir  Jobtt 
entitles  Iter  Scptimum  Aotoniui  Aug.  Clerk,  bamo  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scul« 
f  At  a  mfcrihgof  the  Royal  Society,  land  j  and  at  the  same  time  he  pre*. 
Mari*»  3,  1131,  Mr.  R.  C&le  rend  a  senteii  thrm  with  the  origioal. 
fear^^  discourse  coikcec^hs^  the  Pat 
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bishop  Grey.  He  died  at  Scruton,  Jane  25,  1744,  in 
his  72d  year,  universally  esteemed,  and  much  lamented 
by  all  his  acquaintance ;  and  left  all  his  MSS.  by  mil  to 
1  rinity-college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  ohce  fellow^ 
tod  bis  cabinet  of  Roman  coins  to  the  public  librairy  there, 
with  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  drawn  up  by  himself, 
of  which  Mr.  Nichols  printed  twenty  copies  in  1780,  for 
the  use  of  particular  friends.  His  correspondence  included 
all  the  eminent  antiquaries  of  his  time ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
George  Allan  of  Darlington  possessed,  by  the  gift  of  his 
grandson,  a  large  collection  of  letters  to  and  from  him, 
the  principal  of  which  are  printed  in  th6  '<  Rdiquiss  Ga« 
leansB,^*  as  a  valuable  addition  to  antiquarian  literature^ 
The  originals  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Gale, 
esq.  The  ^  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,*^  Na  1 1, 
contains  many  other  fragments  and  notices  of  the  l^oufa 
of  Mr.  Gale.* 

GALE  (Samuel),  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  young* 
est  son  of  the  dean,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Faith, 
near  St  PauPs,  London,  Dec.  17,  1682»  was  educated  under 
bis  father  at  St  F^iuVs  school,  and  intended  for  the  univer* 
sity,  but  his  elder  brother  Roger  being  sent  to  Caihbridge, 
and  his  father  dying  1702,  he  was  provided  for  in  the  cds* 
tom-bouse,  London,  and  at  tbe  time  of  his  d^th  was  otie 
of  the  land  surveyors  there.  He  was  one  of  the  reviveifs  o^ 
the  society  of  antiquaries  in  1717,  and  their  0rst  treasufet. 
On  resignmg  that  office  Feb.  21,  1740,  tbeitotiety  testified 
their  opinion  of  his  merit  and  services,  by  presenting  him 
with  a  handsome  silver  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  with  a  suit- 
able inscription.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
tincommot^  abilities,  and  well  versed  in  the  antiquities  of 
England,  for  which  he  left  many  valuable  collections  be- 
hind him;  but  printed  nothing  in  his  life^tiiiie,  except 
**A  Histoiy  of  Winchester  Cathedral,*'  London,  1715, 
begun  by  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon,  ^nd  continued  to  that 
year,  with  cuts.  A  few  of  his  communications  have  been 
since  printed  in  the  ^^  Arcbceologia,^^  and  some  in  the  *^  Bibh 
Top.  Britannica."  He  died  of  a  fever  Jan.  10,  1754,  a( 
his  lodgings  at  Hampstead.  His  library  and  prints  were 
sold  by  auction  in  the  same  year^  by  Langford,  but  his 
MSS.  became  the  property  of  Dr.  S^tukeley,  who  married 
his  sister,  and  some  of  them  afterwards  descended  to  Dr. 

I  KIcImU's  Bowyer.-*]tilrqauB  Galeans  in  tht  Bibl.  Top..  aboTe  memiMiedl. 
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Ducareli  at  whose  sale  they  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Gougb« 
A  list  of  them,  which  may  be  seen  in  our  authority,  suffi- 
ciently attests  his  industry  and  knowledge  as  an  antiquary. ' 

GALE  (Thomas),  an  English  surgeon,  was  born  in  1507  ; 
and  educated  under  Kichard  Ferris,  afterwards  serjeant- 
surgeon  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  surgeon  in  the  army 
of  king  Henry  VIIL  at  Montruil,  in  1544 ;  and  in  that  of 
king  Philip  at  Si.  Quintin,  in  1557,  but  afterwards  settled 
in  London,  and  became  vety  eminent  in  the  practice  of 
surgery.  He  was  Rving  in  1586.  Tanner  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  his  writings  :  "  The  Institution  of  a  Chirur- 
geon."  "  An  Enchiridion  of  Snrgery,'*  in  four  books. 
**  On  Gun-shot  wounds.'*  "  Antidotarie,'*  in  two  books* 
All  these  were  printed  together,  London,  1563,  8fo.  "  A 
compendious  method  of  curing  praeternatural  Tumours.'* 
"  On  the  several  kinds  of  Ulcers,  and  their  cure."  **  A 
Commentary  on  Guido  de  Cauliaco."  **  An  Herbal,  for 
the  use  of  surgeons."  *^  A  brief  declaration  of  the  wor- 
thy Art  of  Medicine,  and  the  office  of  a  Chirurgeon." 
^*  An  epitome  of  Galen  de  Natural.  Facultat."  The  two 
last  were  printed  with  a  translation  of  ^*  Galen  de  M ethodo 
MedendL"  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  of  these  are 
now  of  much  value,  but  some  of  them  contain  curious 
information  respecting  the  sute  of  the  profession  at  that 
time.  • 

GALEANO  (Joseph),  a  physician  of  great  repute  at 
Palermo ;  and  not  for  skill  and  learning  in  his  profession 
only,  but  for  his  taste  also,  and  knowledge  of  theology,' 
mathematics,  poetry,  and  polite  literature  in  general,  was 
born  in  1605.  There  are  several  works  of  his  in  Italian, 
upon  different  maladies;  and  some  also  in  Latin,  particu* 
larly  ^Hippocrates  Redivivus  paraphrasibus  illustratus," 
published  in  1650.  We  owe  to  htm  also  a  collection  of 
little  pieces  of  the  Sicilian  poets,  entitled  '*  The  Siciliaa 
Muse,"  in  five  volumes.  He  died  in  1675,  greatly  regret- 
ted ;  for  he  was  a  kind  of  oracle  with  his  countrymen.' 

GALEN.  (Claudius),  after  Hippocrates  prince  of  the 
Greek  physicians,  was  a  native  of  Pergamus  in  the  Lesser 
Asia,  where  he  was  born  about  A.  D.  131,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Adrian,  His  father,  whose  name  was  Nicon, 
was  an  able  architect,  and  spared  neither  trouble  nor  ex- 

I  Nichols's  Boiryer.  <  Tanner^s  Btbl. — Aikin's  Biof .  Mcaiohrft^* 

McUicine,  p.  9J,  3  Man^t.*— Moreri,^Oict.  UiiU 
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f>ence  in  tbe  education  of  his  son.  Galen  studied  with 
success  all  tbe  pbilosopby  of  his  time^  but  fiually  applied 
himself  to  medicine  as  bis  profession.  Satyro  and  Pelops^ 
two  eminent  physicians  of  his  time,  were  his  chief  precef)* 
tors  in  that  science.  But  his  application  to  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  contributed  more  than  any  other  instruction 
to  the  eminence  he  attained. 

Having  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  literature  that 
could  be  found  at  home^  he  resolved  to  travel,  in  order 
to  improve  himself  among  the  most  able  physicians 
in  all  paru;  intending  at  the  same  time  to  take  every 
opportunity,  which  his  travels  would  give  him,  of  in- 
specting on  the  spot  the  plants  and  drugs  of  the  several 
countries  through  which  he  passed.  With  this  view  he 
went  first  to  Alexandria,  where  he  continued  some  years, 
induced  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
that  city.  From  thence  he  passed  into  Cilicia ;  and,  tra^ 
veiling  through  Palestine,  visited  the  isles  of  Crete  and 
Cyprus,  and  other  places.  Among  the  rest,  he  made  two 
voyages  to  Lemnos,  on  purpose  to  view  and  examine  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  was  spoken  of  at  this  time  as  a  con- 
siderable medicine.  With  the  same  spirit  he  went  into 
the  lower  Tyria,  to  get  a  thorough  insight  into  the  true 
nattfre  of  the  Opobalsamum,  or  balm  of  Gilead.  Having 
completed  his  design,  he  returned  home  by  the  way  <$ 
Alexandria. 

He  was  now  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  had 
made  some  considerable  sidvances  toward  improving  his 
art.  He  had  acquired  a  particular  skill  in  the  wounds  of 
the  nerves,  and  was  possessed  of  a  method  of  treating 
them  never  known  before  ;  for  Galen,  as  well  as  all  other 
ancient  physicians,  united  surgery  to  medicine.  The 
pontiff  of  Pergamus  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing his  new  method  upon  the  gladiators,  and  he  was  90 
successful  that  not  a  single  man  perished  by  any  wounds 
of  this  kind.  He  bad  been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  exer- 
cising his  faculty  with  unrivalled  fame,  when,  being  made 
uneasy  by  some  seditious  disturbances,  he  quitted  his 
country  and  went  to  Uome,  resolving  to  settle  in  that 
capital.  But  his  views  were  disappointed.  The  physi- 
cians there,  sensible  of  tbe  danger  of  such  a  competitor, 
found  means  by  degrees  so  completely  to  undermine  him, 
that  he  was  obliged,  after  a  few  years,  to  leave  the  city. 
He  bad,  however,  in  that  time  made  several  acquaiutance^. 
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t)otfa  of  considerable  rank,  and  the  first  character  for 
learning.  Among  others,  he  had  a  particular  connecuoa 
with  Eudemusy  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  great  repute. 
This  person  he  cured  of  a  fever,  which  from  a  quartan, 
bad  degenerated  into  a  triple  quartan,  by  the  ill-judged 
application  which  the  patient  had  made  of  the  theriacum  ; 
and  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  Galen  cured  the  malady 
with  the  same  medicine  that  had  caused  it ;  and  even  pre- 
dicted when  the  fits  would  first  cease  to  return,  and  in 
what  time  the  patient  would  entirely  recover.  Indeed,  so 
great  was  his  skill  and  sagacity  in  these  fevers,  that  if  we 
may  believe  his  own  words,  he  was  able  to  predict  from 
the  first  visit,  or  from  the  first  attack,  what  species  of  a 
fever  would  appear,  a  tertian,  quajftan,  or  quotidian.  He 
was  alsQ  greatly  esteemed  by  Sergius  Paulus,  praetor  of 
Kome ;  as  also  by  ^arbarus,  uncle  to  the  emperor  Lucius ; 
hy  Severus,  then  consql,  and  afterwards  emperor;  and 
lastly,  by  Boetbus,  a  person  of  iconsqiar  dignity,  in  whose 
presence  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  making  dissections, 
and  of  shewing,  particularly,  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
the  voice.  His  reputation,  likewise,  was  much  increased 
l)y  the  success  which  he  bad  in  recovering  (be  wife  of 
Boethus^  who  on  that  occasion  presented  him  with  four 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  But  that  on  which  h^  valued 
himself  most,  was  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  was  said  to  lie 
in  a  very  dangerous  condition  ;  whose  disorder  he  disco- 
vered to  be  love,  the  object  of  wtucb  was  a  rope-dancer ; 
thus  rivalling  the  discovery  of  the  love  of  Andochus  for 
Stratonice,^  which  h^d  given  so  much  c^l^bfity  to  flrasis? 
tratus. 

After  a  residence  of  about  four  or  five  years  at  Rome, 
he  returned  to  Pergamus  *.  But  b^  bad  nqt  beep  there 
loBg,  when  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Yerus,  who  had  heard  of  his  fiune,  sent  for  him  to  Aquileia, 
where  they  then  resided.  He  had  nq  sooner  arrived  m  this 
city,  than  the  plague,  which  had  shewn  itse)f  a  liule  be- 
fore, broke  out  with  fresh  a^d  greater  fury,  sq  that  the 
emperors  were  obliged  to  remove^  attended  by  a  very 
small  retinue.  Lucius  died  on  the  roadi  hut  his  cqrpae 
was  carried  to  Rome;  and  Galen  found  means,  though 
pot  without  some  trouble,  to  fqllow  sopn  after.     He  had 

*  He  tellruf  in  tnolber  place,  Uiat  ceowt  eonypired  in  determining  bim  la 
be  waifbrcedfrom  Rome  at  tblM  time  tbat  meaiure.  G^len  ^de  lib.  pmr. 
by  the  plafne,  and  apparently  both    €.1.  ^ 
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mt  been  long  returned,  when  Marcos  acquainted  him  with 
bis  intention  to  take  him  in  his  train  to  Germany ;  but 
Galen  excused  himself,  alledging,  that  ^sculapius,  for 
whom  he  had  a  particular  devotion,  ever  since  the  God 
cured  him  of  a  morulimposthume,  had  advertised  him  iu 
a  dream  never  to  leave  Rome  again.  The  emperor  yield- 
ing to  his  solicitations,  he  continued  in  the  city;  and  it 
was  during  the  absence  of  Marcus  that  he  composed  his 
celebrated  treatise  ^*  De  usu  partium,'*  and  some  others. 

All  this  while  the  faculty  persecuted  him  continually, 
insomuch  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  some  design  against 
his  life.     Under  this  suspicion,  he  retired  very  often  to  a 
country-house,  where  Commodus  the  emperor's  son  re- 
aided.    That  prince  was  then  under  the  tuition  of  Pitho- 
laus,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given  orders,  if  bis  son 
should  be  uken  ill,  to  send  for  Galen.    This  order  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  prince  in  a  fever, 
which  appeared  very  violent  on  Uie  first  access.     He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  remove  the  disease,  and  the  following 
eulogium  was  made  by  Faustina  the  princess :  '*  Galen,** 
says  she,  *<  shews  his  skill  by  the  effects  of  it,  while  other 
physicians  give  us  nothing  but  words.**     He  also  cured 
Sextus,  another  son  of  Aurclius  Marcus,  and  predicted  the 
success,  against  the  opinion  of  all  his  colleagues.    Thus 
be  raised  his  fame  above  the  reach  of  envy  ;  and  be  con- 
tinued not  only  to  preserve,  but  increase  it.     The  empe- 
ror, after  his  return  from  the  German  expedition,  was  sud- 
denly seized  in  the  night  with  violent  pains  in  the  bowels, 
which,  being  followed  by  a  great  flux,  threw  him  into  a 
fever.    Next  day,  he  took  a  dose  of  hiera  picra,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  theriacum  * ;  after  which,  the  physicians  who 

*  Tbt  emperor  daring  hif  abience  qoaliiy..  Ibid,  de  Antidotit,  lib.  i  I 
bad  sent  to  Galen  to  prepare  the  ibi**  it  remarkable,  that  this  medicine  waf^ 
riactim  in  the  manner  he  bad  teen  il  so  much  .eeteeroed  by  a  tuccestioD  of 
done  bj  his  fiiitt  physician  Demetrios.  emperors  after  Nero,  ttaat  in  preparing 
The  commission  was  executed  entirely  >  it,  they  ordinarily  examined  the  druga 
to  the  tati^faction  of  Marcus,  as  he  themselves.  To  this  purpo&e,  we  Sod 
sif  niAed  after  his  return  to  Rooae.  our  author  observing  in  the  same  work 
Galen  observes,  that  the  emperor  was  (Ub  xiii.)  that  he  had  ma(*c*  the  theii- 
a  good  judge  of  this  medictoe,  being  acum  for  the  emperor  Sevcros,  hat  it 
used  to  take  it  every  day  as  a  preser-  was  not  so  good  ab  this  made  fur  Mar- 
vative  against  poison »  and  he  found  c^i,  becanse  Commotias,  ^bo  sue- 
that  made  by  Galen  so  good,  that  he  cee;M  this  last  prince,  bad  not  taken 
resolved  to  make  use  of  it  soon  after  it  care  to  get  good  drugs*  the  cinnamon 
was  fiaiilMd,  contrary  to  the  usual  cus-  '  espeeially,  which  was  one  9f  tbt  prin- 
torn  of  letting  it  stand  awhile,  till  the  '  cipal,  being  ba4« 
•pinm  bad  lost  toiiM  of  iU  soporlferoua 
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had  attended  his  person  in  the  army,  ordered  him  to  h& 
kept  quiet,  giving  him  nothing  but  a  little  broth  for  the 
space  of  nine  hours.  Galen,  being  called  in  soon  after, 
attended  with  the  rest,  and  they,  upon  feeling  the  patient's 
pulse,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  going  into  an  ague. 
The  emperor,  observing  that  Galen  stood  still  without  ap** 
proaching  him,  asked  the  reason  :  Galen  replied,  that  bis 
pulse  being  touched  twice  by  his  physicians,  he  depended 
\ipon  them,  not  doubting  but  they  were  better  judges  of 
the  pulse  than  he  was.  The  emperor,  little  satisfied  with 
this  answer,  immediately  held  out  his  arm.  Galen  having 
considered  the  pulse  with  great  attention,  **  I  pronounce 
(says  he)  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  access 
of  an  ague :  but  the  stomach  is  overcharged  with  some^ 
thing  that  remains  undigested,  which  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  fever."  These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the 
prince  cried  out  aloud,  "  That  is  the  very  thing,  you  have 
hit  the  case  exactly  ;^'  and  repeating  the  words  three  times, 
asked  what  must  be  done  for  his  relief.  '^  If  it  was  the 
case  of  any  other  person,*'  replied  Galen,  ^^  I  should  order 
a  little  pepper  infused  in  wine,  which  I  have  often  tried 
yrhh  success  in  this  case;;  but  as  it  is  the  custom  to  admi- 
nister to  sovereign  princes  only  mild  remedies,  it  suffice 
to  apply  hot  to  the  stomach  a  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in 
the  oil  of  spike."  Marcus  did  not  neglect  to  make  use  of 
both  these  remedies ;  and  in  the  issue  said  to  Pitbo^us, 
|iis  son's  governor,  *^  We  have  but  one  physician  ♦.  Qalen 
is  the  oqly  valuable  man  of  the  faculty." 

Thus  distinguished  above  his  contemporaries,  did  this 
prince  of  physicians  continue  to  practise  at  Rome,  the 
qaj^ital  of  the  world,  till  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D. 
201,  in  his  70th  year.  He  had  usually  enjoyed  a  perfect 
stafe  of  health,  the  effect  of  observing  a  strict  regimeu 
both  in  diet  and  exercise :  for,  being  subjected  to  frequent 
disorder^  in  his  younger  days  t,  he  studied  his  own  con- 

f  It  if  ^omewbat  remarkable,  that  the  awistanoe  of  ^culapius.     Of  thi« 

iiotwithstandtBg   l^ia   frequent  aUencI-  be  gives  the  folluwing  account :  **  Be- 

ance,  as  well  as  euros  performed  upon  tng  afflicted,"  says  his,  **  with  a  fixed 

thif  emperor,  he  never  acquired  the  pain  in  that  part  where  the  diaphragm 

title  of  Archiater.     Le  Oerc's  Hist,  is  fastened  to  the  liver,    I  dreamt,  that 

Lib.  xi.  c.  I.  p.  3.     Perhaps  the  title  ^cukapius  advitffd  me  to  open  that 

was  not  coined  at  that  time.  artery  which  lie*  between  the  thumb 

f  Bef  jre  be  was, eight  and  twenty,  and  second  finger  of  my  right  hand.    I 

be  hardly  passed  a  year  without  some  did  so,  ai^d  immediately  found  mj^self 

disofder  ;  we  have  already  mentioned  welU*' 
an  impoithume,  which  was  cured  bj 
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jtitutioDy  «Dd  having  fixfsd  the  metbods  of  preserving  it^ 
followed  them  strictly.  This  W£|a  nothing  mora  than  tak^ 
ing  care  to  eat  such  meats  as  were  of  easy  and  equal  diges* 
tioDy  abstaining  particularly  from  summer  fruits,  conBniug 
himself  to  figs  and  raisins,  and  using  a  constant  and  equal 
exercise.  By  following  tl>^se  rules,  he  never  had  any 
distemper,  except  once  a  fever  of  one  day's  contiQuance^ 
occasioned  by  too  much  study  and  over-fiftigoe.         ' 

He  was  a  man  endowed  with  excellent  parts,  and,  having 
the  advantage  of  the.best  education,  became  not  only  an 
eminent  physician,  but  also  a  great  philosopher ;  and  was 
particularly  happy  in  a  facility  of  expression,  and  an  un- 
aflfected  eloquenpe  ;  but  the  style  of  his  works  is  extreidely 
diffuse,  his  sentences  are  sometimes  perplexed,  and  some- 
times absolutely  obscure.  The  great  number  of  bool^ 
which  we  have  of  his  composing,  to  pass  over  those  we 
have  lost^,  are  a  convincing  proof  bow  little  pains  it  cost 
him  to  write.  Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote  not  only  o|i 
physic  and  philosophy,  but  also  on  geoiretry  and  gram* 
mar.  There  are  reckoned  above  five  hundred  books  of 
his  upon  physic  only,  and  about  half  that  number  upon 
other  sciences.  He  even  composed  two  books,  containing 
a  catalogue  of  his  works ;  shewing  the  time  and  place  in 
which  some  of  them  were  con^sed,  together  with  the 
occasion  of  writing  them,  and  the  proper  order  of  reading 
them  t. 

Without  entering  into  a  long  detail  of  all  the  particular 
treatises  written  by  Galen,  a  vast  collection  of  which  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  notice 
the  diffierent  editions  of  the  whole  of  his  works  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  The  Greek  editions  are  those  of 
Aldus  and  Aud.  Asulanuv,  printed  at  Venice,  1525,  in 
5  vols,  folio,  and  of  Hieron.  Gemussus,  at  Basil,  153B,  in 
the  same  form.  The  Latin  editions  are,  that  of  Paris, 
1536,  folio,  printed  by  Simon  Colinaeus;  aud  reprinted 
at  Lyons,  in  1554,  with  additions  and  corrections,  by  Joan. 
Frellonius;  that  of  Basil,  1542,  folio,  printed  by  Frobe- 
nius,  and  edited  by  Gemusosiis ;  those  of  Basil  again  in 
1549,   1550,  and  1562;  the  last  of  which  contains  a  pre- 

*  It  is  certain  some  of  them  were  temple  was  one  of  the  schools  of  the 

lost  in  his  life-iime  by  a  fire  which  de-  physicians.     Le  €lerc,  *'  Hist  of  Pby*^ 

ttroyed  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  tic,"  p.  HI.  lib.  il  c.  i. 
where   tboy    wete    depositeiJ.      That 

t  These  stand  at  the  head  at  the  list  of  his  works,  by  Cbarttar. 
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iaoe  by  Conrad  Gesner,  in  which  he  comments  with  grett 
jodgment  on  the  merits  of  Galen  and  bis  works,  and  of 
his  different  translators :  the  edition  of  Venice,  1 562,  with 
the  corrections  of  John  Baptist  Rasario  :  ten  editions  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  the  Juntas  in  different  years  between 
1541  and  1625  ;  the  ninth  of  which,  printed  in  1609,  and 
the  last,  are  precisely  the  same,  and  are  the  best  and  most 
correct:  lastly,  an  eaition  printed  at  Venice  in  1541 — 45, 
by,  John  Fanraeus,  in  7  vols.  Svo,  with  the  notes  .of  Ricci. 
An  edition  of  Galenas  works,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
an  elegant  form,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  13  vols,  folio, 
by  Ii6n6  Chartier,  including  also  the  works  of  Hippocrates; 
it  is  deemed  a  correct  workl 

As  a  physician,  the  ancients  had  the  highest  esteem  for 
him.    Athenseus,  his  contemporary,  shews  the  great  opi- 
nion he  had  of  his  merit  as  a  philosopher,  by  making  him 
a  guest  at  his  feast  of  the  philosophers ;  where  be  not  only 
compliments  him  upon  the  great  number  of  his  writings, 
but  adds,  that  in  elocution  and  perspicuity  of  style,  he 
was  inferior  to  none*.     Eusebius,  who  lived  about  an 
hundred  years  after  him,  observes,  that  the  veneration  in 
which  Gden  was  held  as  a  physician,  was  such,  that  many 
looked  upon  him  as  a  God,  and  even  paid  him  divine  wor- 
ship ;  accordingly  Trallian  gives  him  the  title  of  **  most 
divme.**     Oribasius,  who  flourished  sooti  after  Eusebius, 
and  was  himself  Archiater  to  Julian,  testiBed  his  esteem 
for  Galen,  by  the  extracts  he  made  of  bis  works,  as  well 
as  bv  the  praises  which  he  bestows  upon  him.     Miius  and 
Paulus  ^gineta  have  also  copied  Galen,  especially  the 
last,  and  his  works  were  commented  on  by  Stephen  the 
Athenian.    Avicenna,  Averroes,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ara* 
bian  physicians,  who  uke  the  best  of  what  they  have  from 
Galen,  have  not  been  wanting  in  their  praises  of  him. 
After  all,  however,  it  is  certain  he  had  in  bis  own  time  a 
considerable  party  to  contend  with,  and  these  latter  ages 
have  raised  up  some  powerful  adversaries  to  his  name.  The 
practice  of  Hippocrates,  which  he  laboured  to  re-establish, 
did  not  triumph  over  the  other  sects,  immediately  upon 
Galen's  declaring  against  them.    The  sect  of  the  metho- 
dists  (as  it  was  called)  supported  its  credit  for  some  agea 

*  It  if  not,  indeed  AlkeiMeiM,  bat     esUior  wet  wtrj  sficient,    CmaubcHl** 
the  autlMM*  of  the  ergutneiitt  preifixed     Mtei  qpoo  Albeoieus^ 
to  hii  bookt,  that  ssyt  this,  but  tUat 
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from  that  time,  and  even  famished  physicians  to  the  em*^ 
perors  long  after.  Yet  it  gradually  mouldered  away ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  moderns,  the  party  of 
Galen  is  very  numerous  at  this  day. 

Galen  is  the  writer  that  contains  by  far  the  most  anatomy 
of  all  the  ancients.  He  has  given  a  much  more  complete 
anatomical  account  of  the  human  body  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, or  even  successors  for  a  thousand  years  after. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  be  dissected  the  bodies  of  the 
inferior  animals.  But  Vesalius,  the  first  of  the  modems 
who  ventured  to  call  in  question  his  infallibility,  affirmed 
that  he  had  never  dissected  a  human  subject;  and  this  seems 
now  the  general  opinion,  particularly  of  Haller,  and -other 
learned  historians  of  the  art. 

Thus  we  have  exhibited  the  bright  side  of  this  physi- 
cian's character,  but  we  must  not  close  thb  ibemoir  with* 
out  shewing  the  other  side  also  :  for  the  greatest  geniuses 
have  their  blemishes  and  defects,  which  loo  are  often  in 
proportion  greater,  or  at  least  are  seen  more  conspicuously 
by  being  linked  to  so  much  splendour.    The  foible  which 
stands  foremost  on  this  side  of  Galenas  character,  is  his 
vanity,  which  was  so  excessive  as  to  carry  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence  and  decency.     His  writings  are  ful- 
somely  filled  with  his  own  praises,  and  he  magnifies  him^ 
self  in  the  same  degree  as  he  debases  other  physicians  who 
differed  from  him ;  in  refuting  whom,  he  throws  out  the 
flowers  of  an  acrimonious  rhetoric  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
We  have  already  given  a  convincing  proof  of  the  good 
opinion  he  enteruined  of  himself  and  how  little  scrupu- 
lous be  was  to  make  his  own  eulogium  in  his  recital  of  M. 
Aureliu^s  disorder.    That  whole  book  abounds  with  stories 
of  the  same  cast,  which  also  at  the  same  time  serve  to  im« 
peach  him  of  pride,  and  a  disdain  and  contempt  of  every 
body  else.     In  this  spirit  we  see  him  giving  way  to  most 
injurious  reproaches  against  the  methodists,  whom  he  calls 
'<*the  asses  of  Thessalus,*'  who  was  the  principal  founder 
of  ihe  sect.     He  observed,  indeed,  more  decency  towards 
'  Erasistratus,  Asclepiades,  and  others  of  the  more  ancient 
physicians  ;  but  still,  among  the  praises  he  bestows  upon 
them,  there  escapes  from  him  haughtiness  enough.     But 
he  grows  absolutely  insupportable,  in  the  ostentatious  pa* 
lade  which  he  makes  of  baviog  done  in  physic  something 
like  what  Trajan  had  done  in  the  Roman  empire.    <«  No 
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person  whatsoever  before  me  (says  he)  hath  shewn  the 
true  method  of  treating  diseases,  Hippocrates,  indeed, 
pointed  out  the  same  road ;  but  as  he  was  the  first  who 
discovered  it,  so  he  went  not  so  far  therein  as  was  to  be 
wished." 

Galen  is  likewise  reproached  with  being  superstitious ; 
and  we  iiave  given  an  instance  of  his  opening  a  vein,  m 
consequence  of  a  dream.  He  tells  us  also  in  the  same 
place,  that  he  had  two  more  dreams  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  says  in  another  place,  that,  being  once  consulted  in 
the  case  of  a  swelled  tongue,  he  directed  a  purge,  and 
somewhat  cooling  to  be  held  upon  the  part;  the  patient 
took  the  purge,  and  had  a  dream  the  same  night,  m  which  he 
was  ordered  to  apply  a  gargle  of  lettuce  juice,  which  suc- 
ceeded very  well.  But  this  superstition  was  the  religion 
of  his  country,  of  which  .£sculapius,  as  he  tells  us,  was 
the  God,  and  was  held  to  be  that  particular  God  whose 
province  it  was  to  assist  the  sick  in  dreams. 

He  is  also  charged  with  bearing  a  particular  enmity  to 
the  Christians ;  it  is  true,  that  speaking  of  the  methodisu 
and  other  sects  in  physic,  he  says,  *^  That  their  several 
followers  were  as  obstinately  attached  to  their  parties,  at 
the  disciples  of  Moses  and  Cbris^  were  to  theirs.''  But 
this  does  not  imply  any  particular  ill  will  against  the 
Christians,  or  that  he  thought  worse  of  them  than  the 
pagans  generally  did.  As  to  the  story  that  is  told,  of 
Galenas  hearing  in  his  old  age  of  the  miracles  wrought  in 
Judaea  by  tlie  name  of  Jesus,  and  resolving  to  take  a  journey 
thither  to  see  them,  but  that  he  died  on  the  road,  or  upon 
the  borders  of  the  country,  after  lying  ill  ten  days  of  a  fe- 
ver ;  it  is  merely  a  monkish  forgery.* 

GALEOTI  (Martio),  or  Galeotus  Martius,  was  born 
at  Narni)  in  the  papal  territory,  and  was  for  some  time 
an  instructor  of  youth  at  Bologna,  but  removed  and  kept 
a  private  school  in  Hungary*  Being  there  distinguished 
by  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  he  was  admitted 
into  his  family,  made  his  private  secretary,  and,  it  is  sup- 
posed, presided  over  the  education  of  his  son  John  Cor- 
vinus. He  was  also  keeper  of  the  library  at  Buda.  In  this 
situation  his  fame  reached  Louis  theXIth,  king  of  France, 
who  invited  him  into  that  kingdom.     Galeoti  went  accord- 

'  •  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works,  by  Cbartier.— Moreri.-— Haller  Bibl.  Med. 
Prauct— Cboufepie. — Saxii  Onomast.— Thomson's  Wist,  of  Uie  Royal  Society. » 
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iDgly  to  ifieet  the  king  at  Lyons,  bat  Louis  happening  to 
come  oQt  of  tbe  city,  they  met  a  Kttie  without  the  gates, 
and  Galeoti,  attempting  to  descend  hastily  to  pay  due  ho* 
nours  to  the  king,  fell,  and  being  very  ^t,  was  so  much 
hurt,  thdt  he  died  very  soon  after.  In  1478,  Gideoti 
published  a  collection  of  the  bon-mots  of  Matthias  Cor- 
rinus,  "  De  jocose  dictis  ac  factis  regis  Matt.  Corvini,*^ 
inserted  in  the  folio  collection  of  writers  on  the  history  6t 
Hungary.  There  is  also  by  him  a  treatise  in  4to,  entitled 
**  De  heroine  interiore  et  de  corpore  qus,'*  and  others^ 
•*  De  incognitis  vulgo,'*  never  printed ;  **  De  doctrintf 
promiscua,"  Lyons,  1 552,  8vo,  which  is  a  miscellaay  of 
physical,  medical,  and  astronomical  questions.  For  some 
of  bis  sentiments  the  monks  accused  him  of  heresy,  and 
he  had  contentions  with  them,  but  he  was  protected  by 
pope  Sixtus  IV.  who  had  been  his  pupil.* 

GALESINI  or  GALE8INIUS  (Peter),  of  Milan,  a 
learned  ecclesiastical  antiquary,  and  apostolical  notary, 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  tbe  pOntifteate 
of  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V..  He  was  an  able  scholar 
in  the  ancient  languages,  and  had  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  researches  in  ecclesiastical  history.  He  endea-^ 
TOured  to  correct  and  illustrate  the  **  Roman  Martyrology,'* 
by  new*modeiIing  it,  and  adding  a  number  of  new  facts 
respecting  the  saints.  This  he  dedicated  to  pope  Gre* 
gory  XML  and  published  it  at  Milan  in  1577,  but  it  never 
was  approved  by  the  Roman  censors,  who  thought  it  too 
long  to  be  recited  in  the  canonical  office ;  and  others  have 
accused  him  of  many  inaccuracies.  He  wrote  also  the 
"Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Milan,"  printed  there  in  1582; 
0ome  notes  on  the  Greek  Septuagint,  Rome,  1567,  and  a 
««  Commentary  on  the  Pentiiteuch,''  ib.  1587.  His  other 
works,  ai»e :  translations  from  Greek  into  Latin  of  some  dis- 
courses of  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  and  Theodoret ;  new  edi- 
tions of  the  histories  of  Sulpicius  Severus  and  of  Haymo 
of  Halbei-stadt,  in  folio ;  the  acts  of  Milan  ;  a  tract  con- 
cerning the  obelisk  which  Sixtus  V.  raised  in  1586 ;  and 
another  on  the  tomb  which  the  same  pope  erected  in 
honour  of  Pius  V^;  a  history  of  the  popes,  entitled 
•*  Theatrum  Pontificale  ;•'  "  S.  Didaci  Complutensis  Ca- 
ikontzatio,''  Rome,  1588;  **  Ilperfetto  Dittionario,'*  Latin 

^  Mdrer).— Diet.  Hiit. 
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andltaliBB,  Venice,  1659,  and  1684.  W^have  do  tat^ 
tber  particulars  of  bu  life,  except  that  he  died  about 
the  year  1590.^ 

GALIANI  (Ferdinand),  an  Italian  wit,  was  bom  ia 
N^pleSy  about  1720.  He  was  descended  of  a  noble  fa<» 
mily,  his  father  being  a  marquis  and  bis  uacle  archbishop 
and  great  almoner  to  the  king,  who  is  cele^brated  in  the 
Histoiy  of  the  two  Sicilies,  for  baring  been  the  chief  au^- 
thor  and  promoter  of  the  famous  concordate  of  1741| 
which  happily  terminated  the  jurisdictional  disputes  be- 
tween the  court  of  Naples  and  the  holy  see.  To  the  high 
preferments  and  care  of  this  uncle,  G^liani  was  indebted 
for  a  liberal  education,  and  it  is  said  that  he  displayed 
▼ery  early  an  extraordinary  eenius  in  every  study.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  baa  mastered  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  was  equally  acquainted  with  clas- 
sical literature,  the  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  with  the 
civil  and  canou  law. 

At  the  age  of  twentv,  about  1740,  he  published  a  lu- 
dicrous work,  which  evuiced  the  turn  of  bis  genius  for  wit 
and  humour.  It  was  a  prevailing  custom  at  that  time  in 
Naples  (as  well  as  in  other  cities  of  Italy),  on  the  decease 
of  any  great  or  eminent  person,  to  make  a  lai^e  collection 
of  songs,  sonnets,  epigrams,  elegies,  ""and  inscriptions,  in 
praise  of  the  real,  or  reputed  talents  and  virtues  of  the  de^ 
ceased.  The  abuse  to  #bich  such  a  practice  is  liable, 
called  loudly  for  reformation,  and  Galiani  catching  thm 
opportunity  of  the  death  of  a  famous  public  exeoutioner, 
named  Jannaccone,  sported  a  droll  funereal  collection  of 
prose  and  verse  in  bis  praise,  in  which  the  manner  and 
style  of  the  respective  authors,  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
compositions,  were  ingeniously  personated  and  burlesqued. 
Much  about  the  same  time,  Galiani  had  an  opportunity 
in  another  work,  of  producing  another  specimen  of  his 
iiumour.  Pope  Benedict  XIV*  had  applied  to  bis  uncle, 
the  great  almoner,  to  procure  him  a  complete  collection 
of  the  various  materials  which  compose  mount  Vesuvius. 
This  prelate  intrusted  the  commission  to  his  nephew,  who 
^tually  undertook  to  make  the  collection,  accompanying 
each  article  with  a  short  philosophical  comment.  Soon 
after,  he  addressed  them  in  a  box  to  the  pontiff,  with  an 
bumorousinscription  to  the  whole,  ^  Si  filius  Dei  es,  (jac 

>  Du|»}iL-«Mor«rw-Bailkt  Jgfroieni. 
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lit  LAPmBS  isti  PANES  fiaot^'-^Tbe  tnro  of  this  motto  was 
easily  apprehended  by  the  pope,  who  was  bimaelf  ooe  of 
the  wittiest  men  of  bis  age,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  pro* 
cure  Galiani  what  he  hinted  at.  He  accordingly  received 
soon  afterwards  a  rich  abbey,  worth  four  thousand  ducats 
(nearly  seven  hundred  pounds)  per  annum.  Galiani  soon 
afterwards  displayed  his  abiKties  in  philosophy,  by  pub- 
lishing about  1745,  his  well-known  political  tract  **X'^'' 
tato  delia  Moneta,'*  (a  Treatise  on  Money).  This  was 
unanimously  pronounced  in  luly  an  original  and  capital 
publication,  which  firmly  established  his  reputation  in  the 
world.  He  was  now  appointed  secretary  to  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  exhibited  other  spe- 
cimens of  his  philosophical  abilities,  by  publishing  an 
*'  Essay  on  the  Commerce  of  Com.''  This  new  work  was 
.very  favourably  received  in  France,  where  some  of  their 
philosophers  were  candidly  wont  to  say,  **  Le  petit  Italiea 
est  en  cela  plus  instruit  que  nous.''  By  the  word  petii, 
they  allude  to  the  diminutive  stature  of  the  author. 

Being  soon  recalled  to  Naples,  he  was  appointed  a 
counsellor  in  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  an  office  of  ma- 
gistracy not  incompatible  with  the  order  of  a  clejrgyman. 
He  retained  this  place  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
and  as  it  required  much  time  and  application  to  perform 
its  duties,  M.-Oaliani  after  this  was  not  so  active  in  literary 
exertions  as  be  had  been  heretofore.  In  1779  he  pub- 
lished a  work  *^  on  the  Origin  of  the  Neapolitan  Dialect.'' 
Hiis  performance,  however,  does  not  bear  an  accurate 
correspondence  to  the  title,  and  was  judmd  superficial 
and  unsatisfactory.  In  1780,  he  published  a  treatise  on 
the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  late  em- 
press Catherine  of  Russia.  This  work,  on  a  question  en- 
tirely new  and  complicated  in  the  system  of  public  law  of 
Europe,  fell  likewise  considerably  short  of  the  expectation 
enteruined  by  his  admirers.  He  died  in  1789,  and  since 
his  death  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  indebted  to  other 
writers  for  the  substance  of  some  of  those  volumes  which 
be  published  under  his  own  name,  and  by  which  he  ac^ 
quired  his  repuutioh ;  but  we  know  not  upon  what  autho« 
rity  this  assertion  has  been  made.  Galiani  was  short  in 
stature,  full  of  vivacity,  wit,  and  humour,  and  a  great  fa-* 
vourite  on  that  account  in  all  companies.^ 

1  Diet.  Uau  kc. 
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GALILEI  (Galileo),  the  celebrated  astranomer  aud 
matb^maticiany  was  the  son  of  Vincenzo  GaliUi,  a  noble- 
man  of  Florence,  not  less  distinguished  by  bis  quality  and 
ifortune,  than  conspicuous  for  his  skill  and  knowledge  in 
musie ;  about  some  points  in  whic\i  scienee  he  maintained 
a  dispute  with  the  famous  Zarlinas.  His  wife  brought  him 
this  SOD,  Feb.  19,  1564,  either  at  Pisa,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  at  Florence.  Galileo  received  an  education 
•ttitaUe  to  bis  birdi,  his  taste,  and  his  abilities.  He  went 
throu^  his  Indies  early,  and  his  father  then  wished  that 
lie  should  apply  himself  to  medicine ;  but  having  obtained 
at  college  some  knowledge  of  mathematics,  his  genius  de-* 
dared  itself  decisively  for  that  study.  He  needed  no  di- 
rections where  to  begin.  Euclid's  Elements  were  •  well 
known  to  be  the  best  foundation  in  this  science.  He 
Hherefore  set  out  with  studying  that  work,  of  which  be 
made  himself  master  without  assistance,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  such  authors  as  were  in  most  esteem,  ancient 
and  modern.  His  progress  in  these  sciences  wasso  extra- 
ordinary,  that  in  15^9,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  but  being  there 
continually  harras^ed  by  the  scholastic  professors,  for  op** 
posing  some  Ynaxims  of  their  favourite  Aristotle,  he  quitted 
that  place  at  the  laUer  end  of  1592,  for  Padua,  whither 
he  was  invited  very  handsomely  to  accept  a  similar  profes- 
sorship ;  sooa  after  which,  by  the  esteem  arising  from  his 
genius  and  erudition,  he  was  recommended  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Tychd  Brache.  He  bad  already,  even  long  before 
1586,  written  his  *<  Mechanics,**  or  a.  treatise  of  the  he* 
ne6ts  derived  from  that  science  and  from  its  instruments, 
together  with  a  fragment  concerning  percussion,  the  first 
published  by  Mersennus,  at  Paris,  in  16S4,  in  *^  Mersenni 
Opera,^*  voU  I.  and  both  by  Menoless,  vol.  I. ;  as  also  bis 
**  Balance,*'  in  which,  after  Archimedes*s  problem  of  the 
trown,  be  shewed  how  to  find  the  proportion  of  alloy,  or 
mixt  metals,  and  how  to  make  the  said  instrument  These 
fae  had  read  to  bis  pupils  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Padua,  in 
i593*. 

While  he  was  professor  at  Padua,  in  1609,  visiting  Ve- 
nice, then  famous  for  the  art  of  making  glass,  he  heard  of 
the  invention  of  the  telescope  by  James  Metius,  in  Hoi- 

*  While  he  was  lecturer  st  Padua,  Guntamt  AUolpbus  king  of  Sweden  was 
•ne  of  hU  bearerv.    The  lectures  then  gif en  hy  him  still  reoiaiD  at  M  iI«a. 
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land.  This  notice  was  sufficient  for  Galileo ;  bis  curiosit/ 
was  raised ;  and  the  resak  of  bis  inquiry  was  a  telescope 
of  bis  own,  produced  from  this  bint,  without  having  seen 
th^  Dutch  glass.  All  the  dbcoveries  he  tfiade  in  astronomy 
were  the  easy  and  natural  consequences  of  this  invention^ 
which  opening  a  way,  till  then  unknown,  into  the  heavens, 
gave  that  science  an  entirely  new  face.  Galileo,  in  one 
of  his  works^  ridicules  the  unwillingness  of  the  Aristote^ 
Hans  to  allow  of  any  discoveries  not  known  to  their  master^ 
by  introducing  a  speaker  who  attributes  tbe  telescope  to 
him,  on  account  of  what  he  says  of  seeing  the  stars  frond 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  well.  **  The  well,"  says  he,  ^^is  the 
jtobe  of  the  telescope,  the  ifitervenrag  vapours  answer  to 
the  glasses.**  He  began  by  observing  the  irtoon,  and  cal- 
oalating  the  height  of  her  mountains;  He  tbenr  discovered 
four  of  Jupiter^s  satellites,  which  he  called  the  Medicean 
stars  or  planets,  in  honour  of  Cosmo  If.  grand  dtdte  of 
Tuscany,  who  was  of  that  noble  family.  Cosmo  tiow  re* 
called  him  from  Padua,  re-established  him  at  Pisa,  w'ith  a 
very  handsome  stipend,  in  1610;  and  the  same  year^ 
having  lately  invited  him  to  Florence,  gave  him  the  post 
«nd  title  of  his  principal  philosopher  and  mathematician. 

It  was  not  long  before  (ralileo  discovered  the  phaLses  o^ 
Venus,  and  other  celestial  phsenomena.  He  had  been, 
however,  but  a  few  years  at  Florence,  before  he  wa^  con- 
vinced by  sad  experience,  that  Aristotle^s  doctrine,  how« 
ever  ill-grounded,  was  held  too  tocred  to  he  called  in 
question.  Having  observed  some  solar  spots  in  1612,  he 
printed  that  discovery  the  following  year  at  Ronde;  in 
which,  and  in  some  other  publication!,  he  ventured  to 
aissert  the  truth  of  the  Copemican  system,  and  brought 
several  new  arguments  to  confirm  it*.  This  stiutled  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  who  procured  a  eitttion  fo^  hitii  to 
appear  before  the  holy  office  at  Roa^e,  in  1615,  where  he 
was  charged  with  heresy,  for  maintaining  these  two  pro- 
positions; I.  That  the  sun  is  in  the  cefntre  of  tbe  world, 
tend  immoveable  by  a  local  motion;  and,  2.  That  the 
earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world,  norimmdveable^  but 
actually  moves  by  a  diurnal  motion.  The  first  of  these 
positions  was  declared  to  be  absurd,  false  in  philosophy, 

*•  He  ifoauMtrated  »  f  ery  tentibl^     d  pfccnoawon  of  gre«t  ^oate^utnot 
cbaaet  in  »•■  awfiMt^iito  ol  the  ap«    to  from  HM  Gofwmn  tktwy* 
f  ftreot  diameterf  of /Man  aA4  V«Buti 

Vot.  XV.  R 
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^nd  formally,  heretieal,  being  contrary  to.  the  expresf 
word  of  God ;  the  secoqd  wa,s  also  alleged  to  be  pbilo-^ 
sophically  faUe,  and,  in  a  th^qlogical  view^  at  iea^t  erro* 
neous  in  point  of  faiib.  He  was  detained  in  tbe  in<]^i- 
sition  till  Feb.  1616,  ou  the  25th  of  which  joionth  sentence 
was  passed  against  hitn  r  by  which  he  was  enjoined  to  re- 
nounce bis  heretical  opinions,  and  not  to  defend  them 
either  by  word  or  writing*  nor  even  to  iiwinuate  them  into, 
the  mind  of  any  pec^n  whatsoever ;  and  be  obtained  his 
discharge  only  by  a  promise  to  conform  himself  to  this 
order.  It  is  bard  to  say  whether  his  sentence  betrayed 
greater  weakness .  of  undergtajiding,  or  perversity  of  wil^ 
Galileo  clearly  saw  the  poison  of  botb  in  it;  and  therefore 
following  the  known  masim,  that  forced  oaths  and  pro* 
Hiises  are  not  bindine  to  the  conscience,  he  went  on,, 
making  further  new  oiscoveries  in  Ihe  planetary  system, 
and  occasionally  publishing  t^em  with  such  inferences  and 
remarks  as  necessarily  followed  from  them^  notwithstanding 
they  tended  plainly  to  est^blibh  the  truth  of  the  above- men-, 
tioned  condemned  propositions. ,  r 

He  continued  many  jears  confidently  in  this  course,  na 
juridical  notice  being  taken  of  it ;  till  he  had  the  presump-, 
tion  to  publish  at  Florence  his  ^*  Dialogi  della  duemassime 
Systeme  del  Mondo,  Tolemaico  et  Copernicano ;"   dia- 
logues of  tbe  two  greatest  systems  of  the  world,  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Copernican,  in  1632«     Here,  in  examining  the 
erounds  upon  which  the  (wo  systen>s  were  built^  he  pro-, 
dgces  the  most  specious  as  well  as  strongest  arguments  for , 
each  of  those  opinions ;  and  leaves,  it  is  true,  the  ques- 
tion ,  undecided,  as  not  to  be  demonstrated  either  wa^, 
V(\u\e  many  phenomena  remained  insolvable;  but  all  this, 
is  done  in  such  a  manner,  that  bi^  inclination  to  tlie  Co- 
pernican systeqi  might  .be  easily  perceived.     Nor  had  he 
forbprue  to  enliven  his  production  by  several  smart  strokes 
of  raillery  against  those  who  adhered  so  obstinately,  and . 
Wjere  such  deyotees.to  Aristotle's  opinions>  as  tp  think  it  a 
crime  to  depart  from  them  ^n  the  smallest  degree.    This 
excited  the  rndignationof.hj;3,former  enemies,  and  he  was. 
again  cited  before  tbe  inquisition  at  Rome ;  the  congre- 
gation was  converged,  and,  in  his  presence,  pronounced 
sentence  agkinst  hhn  and  his  books.     They  obliged  him  to 
abjure  his  errors  in  the  mo^t  sQleoui  manner,  CQpamiUed 
him  to  the  prison  of' their  office  during  pleasure,  and  en- 
joined him,  as  a  saving  penanee,  for  three  years^  to  repeat 
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•nee-  a  week  the  seven  penilential  psalms ;  reserviogy  how^ 
erer,  to  themselves  the  power  of  rooderatingy  chaoging^' 
or  taking  away  altogether^  or  in  part,  the  abovementioned 
punishment  and  penance.  ,  ypon   this  sentence  he  was- 
detained  a  prisoner  till  1634,  and  his  ^*  Dialogues  of  the 
System  of  the  World"  were  burnt  at  Rome.     We  rarely 
meet  with  a  more  glaring  instance  of  blindness  and  bigotry . 
than  this*}  and  it  was  treated  with  as  much  contempt  by 
our  author  as  consisted  with  his  safety. 

He  lived .  ten  years  after  it>  seven  of  which  were  em* 
ployed  in  making  still  further  discoveries  with  bis  teles* 
cope;  but,  by  continual  application  to  that  instrument^ 
added  to  the  damage  be  received  in  his  sight  from  the  noc* 
turnal  air,  his  eyes  grew  gradually  weaker,  till,  in  1639^, 
he  became  totally  blind.     He  bore  this  great  calamity  with 
patience  and  resignation,  worthy  of  a  philosopher.     The 
loss  neither  broke  his  spirit,  nor  hindered  the  course  of  his 
studies.     He  supplied  the  defect  by  constant  meditations, 
by  which  he  prepared  a  large  collection  of  materials ;  and 
began  to  dictate  bis  own  conceptions,  when,  by  a  distem« 
per  of  three  months  continuance,  wasting  away  ^y  degrees^ . 
be  expired  at  Arcetri  near  Florence  f,  Jan.  8,  1642,  in 
the  same  year  that  Newton  was  born.     In  stature  he  was . 
small, .  but  in  aspect  venerable,   and  his  constitution  vi« , 
gorous ;  in  company  he  was  aflhble>  free,  and  full  of  plea« 
santry.     He  took  great  delight  in  architecture  and  paint- . 
ing,  and  designed  extremely  well.     He  played  exquisitely . 
on  the  lute;   and  whenever  \^e  spent  any   time  in  the- 
country,  he  took  gr^sat  pleasure  in  husbandry.     His  learns 
ing  was  very  extensive ;  and  be  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
a  clearness  and  acuteuess  of  wit.     From  the  time  of  Archi- 
medes, nothing  had  been  done  in  mechanical  geometry 
till  Galileo,  who,  being  possessed  of  an  excellent  judg- 
ment, and  great  skill  in  the  most  abstruse  points  of  geo- 
metry,, first  extended  the  boundaries  of  that  sci^ce,  and 
began,  to  reduce  the  resisunce  of  solid  bodies  to  its  laws. 
Besides  applying  geometry  to  the  doctrine  of  motion,  by 
which  philosophy  became  established  on  a  sure  fourtdatioo, 
be  made  surprising  discoveries  in  the  heavens  by  means  of 

*  It  will  appear  npre  extmordifUiry,  f  In  the  lait  eight  yean  of  hit  life 

when  it  if  considered  that  the  piosecu-  he  lired  out  of  Florenoe,  tometiaietis 

tion  wat  begim  and  carried  qs  by  the  the  aeighboiiring  towni,   and  io«ie* 

jMuiu,  an  order  instituted  to  be  a  te-  timet  at  Sieima.     Vittori^  Sjri't  **  11 

minary  of  learning,  iu  the  view  of  pro*  if  er<;uriO,''  3(C. 
d«chig*#ha*ipiont  of  thepapalebair.^ 
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bit  talMeope.  He  made  tbe  eridf  noe  of  the  Copernicfta 
jjrftefld  more  sensible,  when  be  sheined  from  the  phases  o£ 
VemiSy  like  to  tkose  of  the  inooo>  that  Venus  act oaRy  re- 
volves ab(>iit  the  snu*  He  proved  tbe  rotation^of  the  sua 
on  his  axis  from  his  spots ;  and  thence  the  diwmal  rotation 
of  tbe  earth  became  more  crediblii.  The  satellites  that 
attend  Japiter  in  hk  revolution  about  tbe  sitn,  repre* 
s^^ed,  in  Jupiter^-«  smaller  system,  a  just  image  of  tiie 
great  solar  system ;  and  rendered  it  more  easy  Ux  conceive 
bow '  tbe  moon  might  attend  tbe  earthy  as  a  satellite,  in 
hei^  annual^pevolution.  By  discoi^ering  UUaand  cavities 
ia  die  moon,  and  spots  in  the  sun  constantly  varying,  be 
shewed  that  there  was  notso  greata  difference  between  sbe 
-celestial  bodies  and  the  earth  as  had  been  vainly  imagined. 
'  He  rendered  no  less  service  to  science  by  treating,  hi 
a  clear  and  geometrical  manner,  the  doctrine  of  medoo, 
which  has  justly  been  called  the  key  of  nature.  Tbe  ra- 
tional part  ef  mechanics  had  been  so  much  neglected^  that 
hardly  any  improvement  was  made  in  it  f o«  ateost  2000 
years*  But  Galileo  has  given  usftdly  the  theory  of  equable 
motions,  and  of  such  as  are  aniformlv  accelerated  or  re^ 
tiH^edi  and  of  these  two  compoutodea  together.  He  waa 
the  first  who  demonstrated  that  the  spaces  described  by 
heavy  bodies,  from  tbe  beginning  of  cbeir  descent,  are  aa 
the  squares  of  the  times ;  and  that  a  body,  pivjected  in 
any  dhreetion  not  perpendicular  to  tbe  horvzon,  describes 
a  parabola.  These  were  the  beginnings  of  the  doctrine  q/( 
the  motion  of  heavy  bodies,  which  has  been  since  carried 
to  so  great  a  height  by  Newton.  In  geometry,  be  io« 
ventibd  the  cycloid,  or  trochoid  ;  though  tbe  properties  of 
it  were  afterwards  chiefly  demonstrated  by  his  pupil  Tor* 
riceUL  He  invented  the  simple  pendulum,  and  made  use 
of  it  in  his  astronomical  experiments :  he  iud  also  thoughts 
of  applying  it  to  clocks;  but  did  not  execute  that  design  : 
the  glory  of  that  invention  was  reserved  for  bis  son  Vicen* 
aio,  whd  made  the  experiment  at  Venice  in  1649^;  and 
Ht^gens  afterward  carried  this  rnvention  to  perfeotioo. 
Of  Galileo^s  invention  also^  was  tbe  machine^  with  which 
tbe  Venetiatis  render  tbeit  Laguna  fluid  and  navigable;  He 
also  discovered  the  j^ravity  of  the  air,  and  endeavoured  to 
cpmi^are  it  with  that  of  water,  besides  opening  up  several 
other  inquiries  in  natural  philosophy.  lu  short,  be  waa 
not*  e^t^died  and  followed  by  philosophers  only,  but  was 
honoured  by  persons  of  tbe  -greatest  distiiiction  iH  all 
nations. 
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Gatiteo  bfld  scholars  too  that  were  worthy  cf  so  great  A 
nlascer,  by  whom  the  graviution  of  the  atmosphere  was 
fully  established,  and  its  varying  pressure  accurately  and 
conveniently  measured,  by  theccAnmn  of  qtikksflver  of 
equal  weight  svstained  by  it  in  the  barometrical  tube.  TIm 
elasticity  of  the  air,  by  which  it  perpetually  endaavourg  to 
expand  ittetf,  and,  while  it  admits  of  condensation,  reiiita 
in  proportion  to  its  density,  was  a  phenomenon  of  a  neW 
kind  (the  common  fluids  having  no  such  property),  a1»dw«i 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  philosophy.  These  principleii 
opened  a  vast  Add  of  new  and  useful  knowledge,  and  ex* 
plained  a  great  variety  of  phs^nomena,  wbieh  had  beeoac^ 
counted  for  before  that  time  in  a  very  t&hsurd  manner,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  air,  the  fluid  in  which  men  lived  from  tb^ 
beginiking,  had  been  then  but  first  discovered.  Pfanlo^ 
aophers  were  every  where  busy  inquiring  into  its  variottt 
properties  and  their  effects ;  and  valuable  discoveries  xt^ 
warded  their  industry.  Of  the  great  number  who  dis^ 
tinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  may  be  mentiotied 
Torricdli  and  Viviani  in  Italy,  Pascal  in  France,  Otto 
Guerick  in  Germany,  and  Boyle  in  England. 

Galileo  wrote  a  number  of  treatises,  many  of  which  wer^ 
published  in  his  life-time.  Most  of  them  were  also  collected 
after  his  death,  and  published  by  Atendessi  in  2  voli. 
4to,  under  the  title  of  *^  L'Opere  di  Galileo  GaKlei  Lyn«- 
ceo,*'  in  1656.  Some  of  these,  with  others  of  his  pieces^ 
were  translated  into  English  tod  published  by  Thomas  Sa- 
lisbury, in  his  Mathematical  Collections,  in  2  vols*  folid, 
A  volume  also  of  his  letters  to  several  learned  men,  an4 
•ohitions  of  several  problems,  were  printed  at  Bologna  in 
4to.  His  last  disciple,  Vincenzo  Viviani,  who  ptwed  a 
very  eminent  mathematician,  methodized  a  piece  of  hia 
master's,  and  published  it  under  this  title,  **  Quinto  libr6 
de  ^li  Elementi  d'  Euclidi,'*  &c.  at  Florence  in  1674,  4to. 
Viviani  published  some  more'  of  Galileo^s  things,  beingr 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  a  learned  FrenchmiEin,  where 
he  gives  an  accoutit  of  the  v^orks  which  he  intended  t6 
have  published,  and  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Galileo 
^(ed  at  Arcetri,  Oct.  SO,  1635,  to  John  Camillo,  a  ma^ 
thematieian  of  Naples,  concerning  the  angl^  of  coutadL 
Besides  all  these,  he  wh>te  many  other  pieces,,  whi^^h  wena 
unfortunately  lost.  Galileo  had  two  daughters  and  a  son 
by  a  Greek  woman  he  lived  with ;  the  daughters  becamie 
nuns ;  one  son  contimi^d  the  fatally^  whichi  Frisi  sayb,  is 
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but  lately  extinct ;  one  turned  aiissi<>nary/  add  was  in- 
iduced  from  religious  scruples  to  burn  many  of  bis  grand- 
fiitber's  works;  and  the  third  ran  away. ' 

GALL  AND  (Antony),  a  learned  antiquary  of  France, 
meniber  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  royal  coUege  at  Paris,  was  bom  of  poor  pa- 
reou  at  Rollo,  a  little  town  of  Picardy,  in  1646.  After 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  learning  at  Noyon,  be  went 
to  Paris,  where  be  learned  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages^ and  afterwards  made  a  long  voyage  into  the  East, 
and  acquired  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  n^nners  and 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahometans.  He  returned  to  bis 
own.CQuntry,  and  was  made  Arabic  professor  in  1709 ;  but 
did  not  live  many  years  after,  his  death  happening  at  Paris 
in  1715.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are,  1 .  ^<  An  account  of  the  Death  of  sultan 
Osman,  and  of  the  Coronation  of  the  sultan  Mugtapha/' 
2.  **  A  collection  of  Maxims  and  Bon  Mots,  drawn  from 
the  Oriental  writers."  3.  **  A  Treatise  upon  the  origin  of 
.Coffee."  4.  "  Arabian  Tales."  AU  these  are  in  French. 
The  last,  usually  called  *^  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments," is  a  popular  book  all  over  Europe,  and  has  been 
published  in  various  editions  in  English  for  above  a  century, 
Galland  was  also  the  author  of  many  curious  dissertations 
upon  some  scarce  medals,  which  have  been  highly  com* 
fended.  He  had  likewise  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
Alcoran,  with  notes;  and  a  system  of  the  Mahometan 
theology,  more  exact  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared ;  but 
be  did  not  live  long  enough  to  publish  them«  * 
;  GALLAND  (Augustus),  was  proctor-general  of  tbe 
domain  of  Navarre,  counsellor  of  state,  and  deeply  versed 
jn  the  knowledge  of  the  royal  rights  in  France,  and  in  the 
bistory  of  that  i5ountry.  His  works  are  replete  with 
curious,  and  profound  erudition.  They  are,  I.  **  Memoirs 
for  the  History  of  France  and  Navarre,**  folio.  2.  "  Trea- 
tises on  the  Ensigns  and  Standards  of  France,"  &c.  3. 
<^  Dbconrse  addressed  to  the  king  on  the  origin  and  rise 
>of  the  City  of  Rocbelle,"  Sva  4.  "  A  Treatise  against 
tbe  Franc-alleu,  a  claim  of  exemption  from  Imposts  and 
personal  Services,"  in  4to.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
-about  1644,  but  at  what  age  is  uncertain.  ^ 

1  Fabroni  Vits  Iia1onim»  toI.  T.-*Hutton't  Dictkmary.— ^ElogfO  di  GsUkw 
"by  Frisi.— Bfttcker. — Saxt'i  Ooomtst. 

«  ^oreri.^Niceron,  vol  Vt  mad  }(.«-SMi  OfKWUl, 
»  Moreri.— Diet  Hm. 
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GALLE  fSfiRVATius),  or  GALLiEUS,  a  Dutch  writer^ 
*who  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  according  to  the  inserifition 
"OH  his  portifuit,  or  according  to  other  authorities,  at  Zu« 
riczee,  in  1627,  and  died  atCampen  in  1-709,  was  a  cler- 
gyman and  an  able  philologist. .  His  priiictpal  work  is  his 
treatise  on  the  "Sybil  line  Oracles,**  2  vols.  4to,  the  first 
of  which,  containing  the  Oracles,  was  pabtished  at  Am- 
sterdam it)  1689,  and  the  second,  which  consists  of  disl»er- 
tations,  appeared  soon  af^r.  In  this  he  has  brought  to- 
gether every  thing  relating  to  these  celebrated  fictions, 
but*  neither  with  success,  nor  judgment,  according  to  Fa* 
IriciQs  and  his  biographer  Reimar,  who  spe^k^wilh  hafsh* 
i>€ss  of  his  abilities,  and  give  us  an  extraordinary  instance 
t>f  his  ignorance  in  classing  A gatbias  and  Jamblicus  amon^ 
Latin  writers.  They  also  seem  to  intimate  that  he  fre- 
-qoently  borrows  without  acknowledgment.  Galle  was 
more  successful  in  a  very  correct  edition  of  ^^  Lactantius,^ 
^tiblished  at  Leyden  in  1660.  He  had  also  begun  an 
«(Ktion  of  ^*  Minuting  Felis,'*  bat  did  not  tive  to  com- 
plete it  ^ 

GALLINI  {Sir  John),  a  native  of  Italy,  a  ^le- 
jirated  stage-dancer  and  dancing-master,  some  time  pa- 
tentee of  the  opera-house,  and  always  proprietor  of  the 
i^oncert-rooms  in  Hanover-square,  seems  to  merit  some 
notice,  although  rather  from  the  fashion,  than  the  worth 
of  his  character.  He  came  into  this  country  early  in  life, 
'after  having  obtained  considerable  distinction  as  a  danc^t: 
at  Paris,  and  first  appeared  on  our  opera  stage  in  HSS*, 
-where  his  style  of  dancing  pleased  very  much,  and  per- 
formed in  1759  in  the  opera  ef  **  Farnase,**  composed  by 
Peres,  where  be  is  styled  /*  U  Signor  Giovanni  Andrea 
Gallini,  director  of  the  balli^  and  principal  dancer,^  and 
occasionally  appeared  on  the  same  stage  until  1763,  after 
which  bis  name  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  book«  of  the 
lyric  theatre,  either  as  ballet-master  or  principal  dancer. 

It  was  soon  after  his  professional  celebrity  at  the  opera- 
bouse  that  he  married  lady  Elizietbetb  Bertie,  sister  of  the 
4ate  earl  of  Abingdon.  Admitted  at  fin»t  as  a  dancing- 
master,  by  his  vivacity,  talents,  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
'language,  and  manners,  he  so  insinuated  himself  into  the 
favour  of  this  ndble  family,  as  to  bring  about  this  not  very 
•creditable  alliance.    Many  ridiculous  stories  were  in  oircti- 

^        1  Morerw— Diet  Hist.— Reimarut  de  Vita  Fabricil.— Sudi  ODomast* 
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jMHMi^t  tl»  time,  pf  sigaor  GtliioiU  expeciittionn  of  the 
))onoors  which  would  accrue  to  him  by  bi«  mi^rrfage  imo  « 
noble  fajnily  ;  which  be  iaaagined  would  confer  on  him  the 
title  of  My  lord.  BiM  he  was  soon  ocmviuced  of  bis  mis^ 
take,  and  copteojl  with  an  inferior  tide.  Wheo  the  mar* 
yifge  becaine  a  subject  of  conversipition^  Dr.  Burney  bapr 
peued  to  bear  in  |he  gaqg-w»y  of  the  opera  pit  the  follow^* 
i9g  qonversation.  Que  of  two  ladies  going  into  tbe  fron( 
bw^ii  -says  to  the  other,  **  It  is  reported  that  one  of  the 
^«9^rs  is  married  ^  a  lady  of  quality ;"  when  Gallini^ 
who  happened  to  be  in  tbe  passage  near  the  lady  who 
Mpek^  says,  *^  Lustrissima,  son  io.'* — ^^  And  who  are  you?** 
demioided  tbe  lady.-^*^  Eudenza,  mi  chiamo  sigoor  Gal- 
lini  esquoire.*'  This  matcbi  as  is  usual  with  such  di$prQ« 
poftioned  alliances,  wii#  not  the  soiirce  of  permanent  fe» 
licity.  They  lived  asunder  many  years.  Lady  EUmbeth 
died  Aug.  17,  1804,  aged  ao. 

.  .  By  his  gre^kt  benefits  at  tbe  tbeMre,  aed  fashion  ssi^ 
dMoing-ma^er  at  tbe  pfincipal  sehgois  and  houses  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  he,  with  unwearied  diligence  and  ex- 
cessive pf^rsjkmony,  had  accumulated  a  fortune  sufficient  to 
purchase  in  1786  the  patent  pf  tbe  opera  house^  when  he 
iiepa^esQle  impresario  of  that  theatre. 

It  w^  after  tbip  period,  in  going  to  Italy  to  engage  peiw 
|E>rB>ers9  thai  he  obtained  bis  title  at  Rome  of  the  popc^ 
wbp  opade  him  *^  CaFaliere  del  speron  d'Oro,''  knight  of 
the  golden  spur,  the  only  order  which  bis  holiness  bas  to 
bes^viF.  But  lord  Keoyon^  when  bis  title  was  introduced 
ip  oourt  op  a  tris^,  refused  tp  acknowledge  it,  and  treated 
the  assumption  with  indignation  and  contempt*  Sir  John, 
^wever,  continued  to  retain  it,  and  was  abetted  by  the 
pnblic. 

Although  be  was  extremely  worldly,  dextrous  at  a  bar- 
gfdn,  Md  cautious  in  bis  dealings  with  mankind,  be  be- 
came M  unfortunate  projector  in  bis  attempt  at  a  rapid  ' 
increase  of  his  property.  The  rooms  in  Hanover-squlLre, 
we  believe,  were  very  productive,  as  he  let  every  Boor  and 
every  room,  not  only  to  concerts,  balls,  and  assemblies, 
but  to  exhibitions,  lectures,  and  lodgers  of  all  kinda^ 
scarcely .  allowing  biimself  a  habitable  apartment  for  bis 
own  residence.  Wbe^  tbe  opera  boose  was  bunded  down 
in  178^9,  be  advanoed  ao^OOOi  towards  rebuilding  it,  mmd 
sent  an  architect  to  Italy  to  procure  plans  of  all  the  great 
theatres  of  that  country,  out  of  which  to  choose  ^e  most 
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eligible  for  the  new  conttf  acdoB ;  but  it  bas  been  gene- 
rally bebeyed,  tbat  by  tone  jamble  of  clmtbtng  intercttt^ 
or  cbicaoe  of  law,  the  tiianagemeot  was  taken  out  of  bis 
hands,  aad  be  not  oi4y  lost  his  power  but  bis  money. 
While  the  great  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  was  rebuit<Mn^, 
•ir  John  6tted  up  the  opposite  little  theatre  as  a  temporary 
opera  house,  but  it  was  so  small  and  inconvenient,  that  it 
could  not  contain  an  audience  sufficient  to  cover  his  ex- 
pences.  The  next  year  the  Pantheon  was  transformed  into 
lui  opera  house  before  that  in  the  Haymarket  waa  finished ; 
and  the  unfortunate  knight  of  the  golden  spur,  tired  of  the 
squabbles  and  accidents  which  happened  previous  to  di^ 
opening  at  bis  new  theatre,  sold  his  patent,  and  afterwards 
wholly  confined  himself  to  the  produce  of  his  Hlinovet- 
square  rooms,  and  the  exercise  of  his  profession  as  a  danc- 
iag-raaster,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

ludeed,  at  the  idme  of  the  French  revolution,  be  could 
ttot  resist  the  temptations  which  were  throwti  out  in  tba^ 
country  for  turning  the  peony  in  the  purchase  tf  the 
estates  of  the  guillotined  and  eauigrant  nobility  and  gentry 
under  the  title  of  national  domains.  And  he  bought  to 
estate  Bear  Boulogne,  which  cost  him  30,000/. ;  but  of 
which,  by  the  artifice  of  French  lawyers,  ami  connivance 
of  the  usurpers,  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  secure  pos- 
session, and  at  length  abandoned  all  hopes  of  the  estate 
t>r  his  money.  This  loss  had  much  less  efhct  upon  his 
avaricious  character  than  could  be  expected,  considering 
that  be  was  so  rigid  an  economist,  ^at  his  private  lifo 
would  furnish  materials  for  a  new  drama  on  the  subject  of 
frugality.  It  has,  however,  been  justly  said  of  him,  thsrt 
he  was  generally  considered  as  the  most  able  teacher  of 
his  art  that  ever  appeared  in  this  country  $  and  is  supposed^ 
by  his  incessant  labours  in  this  respect,  notwithstanding 
his  great  losses,  to  have  left  money  and  effects  to  th^ 
amount  of  100,000/.  to  portion  hisfiunlly,  which  consisted 
of  a  son  and  twor  daughters.  He  was  a  verf  shrewd,  io- 
telHgent  man,  who  perfectly  kne^  the  world ;  and,  if  he 
was  not  generous,  he  was,  however,  honourable  in  his 
dealings;  and  if  few  had  cause  to  be'  grateful  for  hia 
bounty,  no  one  bad  a  right  to  complain  of  his  injustice. 

la  the  height  of  his  professional  practice  and  favour  he 
published  a  book,  in  which  be  gave  a  history  of  dancingt 
from  its  origin,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  practised  in  va- 
rious part9  of  the  \yprld*  |t  appe^ured  in  1762,  under  the  title 
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.of  <<  A  Treaiiae  on  the  art  of  Dancing,  by  Giovanni  Andrea 
^Gfdliniy  director  of  the  dancers  at  the  royal  theatre  in  the 
^Hayoiarket,''  8vo.     Until  the  more  elegant  *<  Lettres  sor 
la  Daoce*^  of  the  celebrated  balleifc*«iaster  No?efre,  pub- 
lished at  Stutgard  in  1760,  iiad  penetrated  into  this  coun- 
try, Gallini's  book  was  nmch  read  and  talked  of  as  a  literary 
rperforroance;  but  unluckily,  in  a  work  of  M.  Cahusac, 
.published  at  the  Hague,  in  three  small  volumes,  1754, 12aM>, 
«Mre  find  all  the.  historical  part  of  Galiini's  treatise,  with  the 
•same  stories  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  ancient  mimics 
'Bathyllus  and  Py lades,  at  Rome,  their  quarrel,  and  the 
.feuds  it  occasioned ;  and  his  biographer  veems  to  think 
,that  be  never  had  literature  sufficient  to  write  «n  originid 
.wprk  in  his  own  language,  or  even  to  translate  such  a  one 
jM  that  of  Noverre  or  Cahasac  into  any  language.     Gallini, 
by  temperance  and  exercise,  enjoyed  a  good  state  of 
health,  and  escaped  decrepitude  to  the  last:  for  it  was 
eaid  in  the  printed  accounts  that  <<  sir  John  Gallini,  on  Sa- 
turday, 5th  of  January,  1805,  rung  his  bell  at  eight  o'clock, 
and,  upon  his  servant  entering  his  chamber,  ordered  his 
.breakfast  to  be  prepared  immediately,  his  chaise  to  be  at 
^e^  door  at  nine  o'clock,  and  his  ^chariot  in  watting  at 
three.''     A  few  minutes  after  giving  these  directions,  he 
jcomplained  of  not  being  weU»  and  said,  ^  I  will  rest  tiH 
nine  o'clock."     In  half  an  hour  he  rang  his  bell  again,  and 
.ordered  medical  assistance,  as  he  had  a  violent  pain  in  his 
stomach.   Dr.  Hayes  and  Dr.  Wood  immediately  attended; 
.but  at  nine  o'clock  he  expired  without  a  groan,  aged  about  71.' 
GALLOIS  (John),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  bom  of 
^a  good  family,  at  Paris,  in  163^2.     He  had  stiidied  divinity, 
ecclesiastical  and  profane  history,  philosophy,  mathema- 
tics, the  Oriental,  together  witli  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, and  German  languages ;  and  was  deemed  an  uuiver^ 
.sal  scholar.     He  is  now  meonorable  chiefly  for  having  been 
the  first  who  published  the  ^^  Journal  des  Sfavans,"   in 
i;onjun<2tion  with  M.  de  Sallo,  who  had  formed  the  design 
.of  this  work.    The  first  journal  was  published  on  Jan.  S, 
1665;  but  these  gentlemen'  censured  new  books  with  so 
;inucb  severity^  tlutt  the  whole  tribe  of  authors  rose  up 
against  their  work,  and  effectually  cried  it  down.     De 
^llo  abandoned  it  entirely^  after  having  published  a  third 
journal,  in  March  following^  .  Gallois  was  determined  to 

1  Eoei*!  Cyclopiedia«— OtDt.  Mas*  l^^^* 
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continue  it,  yet  did  not-  venture  to  fend  rat  «  fourth 
journal  till  Jan.  1666,  and  then  qot  vitbont  an  hanible 
advertisement  in  the  beginning  of  it,  in  which  it  is  de^ 
dared,  that  the  author  "  will  not  presuqie  to  criticize,  but 
only  simply  to  give  an  account  of  books.*'     This,  and  the 
protection  sliewn  by  the  minister  Colbert,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  the  work,  gradually  reconciled  the  public  to 
the  JoumaL    Thus  began  literary  journals,  which  have  been 
continued  from  that  time  to  this  under  various  titles,  and 
by  various  authors  ;  among  whom  are  the  names  of  Bayle 
land  Le   Clerc.     Gailois  continued  his  journal  to   1674, 
when  more  important  occupations  obliged  him  to  drop  it, 
or  rather  transfer  it  to  another  person.     Colbert  had  takea 
bim  into,  his  house  the  year  before,  with  a  view  of  being 
taught  Latin  by  him ;  and  the  minister  of  state,  it  is  said, 
.took  most  of  his  lessons  in  his  coach,  as  he  journeyed  from 
Yersailles  to  Paris.     Voltaire  observes  on   this  occasion, 
that  **  the  two  men,  who  have  been  the  gr^test  patrons 
of  learning,  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert,  neither  of  them  un- 
derstood Latin.**     Gailois  had  been  made  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  in  1668,  and  of  the  French  academy 
in  167;^.     He  lost  bis  patron  by  death  in  1683 ;  and  then, 
being  at  liberty,  was  first  made  librarian  to  the  king,  and 
Afterwards  Greek  professor  in  the  royal  college.     He  died 
of  the  dropsy  in  1707  ;  and    in  1710  a  catalogue  of  his 
books  was  printed  at  Paris,  consisting  of  upwards  of  12,000 
Tolumes.    It  is  remarkable  of  this  learned  man,  that  though 
he  had  served  many  friends  by  his  interest  with  Colbert, 
yet  he  had  neglected  to  make  any  provision  for  himself: 
whence  it  happened,  that,  at  the  death  of  that  minister, 
be  was  but  in  poor  circumstances,  although  an  abb6. ' 

GALLONIUS  (Anthony),  a  native  of  Rome,  where 
he  died  iu  1605,  excelled  in  theology,  and  was  priest  of 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory.  His  works  were  nu- 
jD^rous,  but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  bis  ^*  Trattato  de  gli 
instrumenti  di  Martirio,  &c." ;  **  A  Treatise  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Cruelties  inflicted  by  the  pi^ns  on  the 
.Martyrs  of  the  primitive  Church,  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings of  the  instruments  of  torture  made  use  of  by  them/* 
T^  work,  first  published  in  Italian  in  1591,  was  compiled 
from  unquestionable  authorities.  In  1 594  the  author  trans- 
.Jated  it  into  Latin>  and  published  it  at  Rome,  und^r  the 
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title  ^  De  Rmetoram  Martyniin '  Cnidatibusy  &c.^*  iHus^ 
trated  iviUi  ^^im^A  tuts.  It  has  shieie  gone  through  many 
editions  on  ih6  contiitettt.  In  1591  he  puhtWhed  bis 
«  History  of  the  ViTgms,'^  t\w  in  Italian  ;  **  The  Utcs  of 
eertain  Martyrs,^'  1597,  4to;  «*  The  Life  of  St.  Philip 
Nefi  ;•*  and  **  De  Mon»pfaatti  Saneti  Gregorii,'*  the  ac- 
voimt  of  St  Gregory  when  a  monk,  in  1604.^ 

GALLUCCI  (AMOfiLO),  an  Italian  Jesnit,  was  born  at 
Mikceratain  15M,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  entered  the 
Jf^uits^  college,  ^bet^  he  was  educated,  and  where  be 
afterwards  taught  rhctorie  for  twenty-foor  years.  He  died 
at  ftotte,  Feb.  28,  1^74.  He  ii  the  author  of  some  Latin 
orations,  bat  principally  of  a  history  of  the  wars  of  tbd 
Netherlands,  ^  Commentarii  de  Bello  Belgico,**  including 
the  period  firom  1193  to  1609.  This  history,  which  is  writ<^ 
fen  in  Latiit^  Ms  published  at  Rome,  1671^  2  vols.  foL 
^tA  in  1677  in  ^  rols.  4to.  It  was  afterwards  translated 
into  ItaKan  by  Jame^  Cellesi.  His  style  is  jpore,  but  ksl 
flowing  than  his  predecessor  on  the  same  subject,  Strada.  * 

GALLUCCI  (John  PAt/L),  a  learned  Italian  astronomer^ 
ifrfio  lived  in  the^sixteenth  century,  and  was  a  member  of 
4he  academy  of  Venice,  is  said  to  have  invented  an  instru- 
ment for  observing  the  celestial  phsenomena.  He  published 
aeveral  works,  among  which  are,  1.  '^  Delia  fabrica  et  uso 
4i  diversi  stromentf  di  Astronomia  et  Cosmografia,'*  Venice^ 
1 597.  2.  ♦*  Specimen  Uranicum,"  Venice,  159$.  3.  **  Cob- 
lestium  cbrporum  et  rerum  ab  ipsis  pendentium  Explicatio,** 
Venice,  1605.  This  worfc  has  been  improperly  ascribed 
to  Paulus  Galvicius  in  the  catalogue,  of  Tfauanus^s  library. 
4.  "Theatram  mundi  et  temporis,'*  Venice,  1589.  5. 
**  De  Themate  erigendo,  parte  fortume,  divistone  Zodiaci, 
^ignrtacibus  Planetarum  et  temporibus  ad  medicandum  ac- 
commodatis.''  This  is  printed  with  •*  Hasfurtus  de  cog- 
nosceudis  et  medendis  morbis  ex  corporum  ccelestium  po^^ 
sitione,  cui  argufnenta  et  explicationem  inscripsit,'*  Ve^ 
nice,  1684.  • 

GALLUCCI  (TaRQUIKIUs),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bora 
at  Sabina,  in  Italy,  in  1  d74,  and  was  for  some  years  a  ce- 
lebrated professor  of  rhetoric  tt  Rome.  He  was  then  made 
rector  of  the  Greek  college  in  that  city,  where  he  died 
July  28,  1649.  He  published  a  sn^U  voluiAe  of  orations 
on  various  literary  arguments^  an  oration  recited  by  him  «t 
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Uie  Mineral  of  cardinal  Bellanetfie,  bIso  <^  Yirgiliaim  Vis*! 
clicaiionea,^^  with  three  commenuriet  on  iragedjTy  oomedjy, 
and  eleg^Tf  Roaae>  1621,  4io.  Be  wga  a  nUenrnms  4e-i 
fender  of  VirgU,  in  whose  behalf,  agauist  Hosier^  he  con-r 
tended  with  madam  Dader.  His  most  comidendile  pub* 
licalion  wa»  a  commentary  on  Atistotle's  Moraifl)  pnUbiied 
M  Paris,  2  vols.  fol.  1632—1645.  * 

GALLUS  (Cornelius),  an  aBcient  Ramatn  poet,  asd  sl 
person  of  distinctiou,  was  born  at  Fronts,,  io  Provence,  or. 
aa  some  tbiak  Priuli,  hi  Italy.  He  was  the  partiontatf  la* 
voudte  of  Augustus  Cseaar,  who  made  him  govariMMr  of 
Egyipc,  after  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  buth« 
ilras  guilty  of  such  mal-admiaistratien'  in  bis  govenmienty. 
that  be  was  condeouied  to  banishment,  and  deprived  of 
hts  estata  This  disgrace  so  afflicted  him  that  he  put  ait 
end  to  his  life,  when  be  was  aged  about  fbr^-tbree,  ia 
the  year  26.  Virgil  bas  <iomplk»ented  bkn  in  mmijr 
places  ;  and  the  w4iole  tenth  eclc^ue  is  on  the  subfect  ot 
bia  love  to  Lycoris^  the  pbetical  name  of  GaUu^s  miitress^ 
iAowt  cruel  diadaia  is  tbene  lamented.  Gellus  b»d  written 
fiaiur  books  of  elegies  on  hb  limour,  which  Propertkia  com- 
mends^; but  Qiiintilian  thinks  him  not  so  tender  as  TibnK 
l«s  or  Propertiua.  As  to  those  six  elegies  which  have  been 
published  under  his*  name,  the  critics  ace  a^g^eed  that  tli^ 
are  spurious,  and  that  they  weife  written  by  Maximiss 
fitmscua,  a  contemporary  with  Boethivs.  Aldus  Maatftiua 
liietwitii  some  fragments  at  Venice  ascribed  toGaUua; 
which^  though  written  in  a  better  taste  tbaa  the  former, 
Joseph  Scahger  has  proved  to  be  also  spuriaus.  Some 
think  he  is  the  author  of  the  little  poem  called  ^  Ctris^'* 
found  among  the  works  attributed  to  Virgil.  Hb  frag- 
ments bare  been  printed  with  the  editbns  of  Catullus^ 
printiedin  165^,  1755,  &c.' 

.  GALLY  (HEvrnv),  an  English  divine,  bora  at  Beeken- 
bam,  in  Kent,  in*  A^ignst  1696,  was  admitted  pensioner  of 
Beae^t  oollege,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  Ma^  8, 
1714,  and  became  scholar  of  the  house  in  Mj  foilowieg. 
He  mok  the  degfeeof  M.  A.  in  1721^  and  was  upoa  t)» 
king's  Bit  for  that  of  D.  D.  (to  which  he  was  admitted 
Apttl  tSf  1729)  when  hia  ma^sty  bonauMd  the  naiversity 
of  Gambridge  with  hb  pseseiice.     In  I7ai  he  waa  chosen 

>  0«o.  Dkt— Moreri. 
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lecturer  of  St  FvluVb  Covent^garden,  and  iMtituted  th& 
same  yeur  to  the  rectory  of  Wavenden,  or  Wandeu,  iw 
Buckinghamshire.     The  lord  chaiicellor  King  appointed 
him  his  domestic  chaplain  in  1725,  preferred  him  to  a  pre<> 
bend  in  the  church  of  Gloucester  in  1728,  and  to  another* 
in  that  of  Norwich  about  three  years  after.     He  presented 
him  likewise  to  the  rectory  of  Ashney,  alias  Ashton,  in* 
Northamptonshire,  in  \7'M;  and  to  that  of  St.  Giles's  in 
the  fields,  in  1732;  his  majesty  made  him  also  one  of  his 
chaplains  in  ordinary  in  October  1735.     Dr.  Gaily  died* 
August  7,  1769,     He  was  the  author  of,   I.  "Two  ser-' 
mons  on  the  Misery  of  Man,  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Co- 
vent-garden,  1723,'*  8vo.     2.  "  The  Moral  Characters  of 
Tbeophrastus,' translated  from  the  Greek,  with  notes,  and 
a  Critical  Essay  on  Characteristic  Writing,''   1725,  8yo. 
S.  <^The  Reasonableness  of  Church  and  College  Fines* 
asserted,  and  the  Rights  which   Churches  and  Colleges 
have  in  their  Estates  defended,"  1731,  8?o.     This  was  an* 
answer  to  a  pamphlet  called  '^  An  Enquiry  into  the  Cus- 
tomar}^  Estates  and  Tenants  of  those  who  hold  Lands  of' 
Church  and  other  Foundations  by  the  tenure  of  three  Lives 
and  twenty-one  ye^rs.     By  Everard  Fleetwood,  esq."  8vo. 
4.  **  Sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the 
Accession,  June  11,   1739,"  4to.     5.  <<  Some  Considers- 
tions.upon  Clandestine  Marriages,"  1750,  8vo.     This  was 
much  enlarged  in  a  second  edition  the  year  following,  and 
had  the  honour  afterwards  to  be  noticed  in  the  house  of 
commons  in  the  debates  on  the  marriage  act.     6.  *^  A  Dis-  * 
sertation  against  pronouncing  the  Greek  language  accord-  • 
ing  to  Accents,"  1754,  1755,  8vo.     7.  *♦  A  Second  Dis* 
sertation,"  on  the  same  subject,  8vo.^ 

GALVANI  (Lbwis),  from  whose  name  the  appellation 
of  Galvanism  was  given  to  a  supposed  new  principle  in  • 
nature,  also  called  animal  electricity,  was  born  Sept.  9» 
1737,  at  Bologna,  of  a  family,  several  of. which  had  distin-^ 
guished  themselves  in  the  professions  of  law  and  divinity. 
In  his  early  youth  he  shewed  a  great  propensity  to  rqligi- 
oas  aasterities^  but  being  dissuaded  from  entering  into  an 
order  of  monks,  whose  convent  he  frequented,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  pursued  this 
study  under  able  masters,  and  gained  their  esteem,  espe- 
cially that  of  professor  Galcazzi,  who  received  him  into 

>  Niidiolt's  Bowyer.— Lord  Orfard't  Works,  vol  V.  p.  36. 
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bis  hottse^  and'gave  bim  his  daitgliier  i&*  mafriage.    To  thi* 
union  his  success  in  life  is  io  a  great  roeasvre  to  be  aacfibed. 
In  17629  after  baving  sustained  an  inaugural  tbew,  ^  De 
Ossibus/*  he  was  appointed  public. lecturer  in  ^e  uni?er-^ 
fity  of  Bologna,  and  reader  in  anatomy  to  the  institute  in 
that  city,  chiefly  by  the  interest  of  his  wife's  reiationsi^ 
By  the  excellence  of  his  method  of  teaching  he  obtained 
crowded  audiences,  and  by  bis  lesearches  and  experiments 
in  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  he  established  a; 
high  reputation  throughout  the  sohoob  of  Italy.    A  singu« 
lar  ac<:ident  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  discovery* 
which  has  immortalised  his  name*     His  wife,  to  :wbom  be* 
was  most  tenderly  attached,  being  in  a  decUniag  state  of' 
health,  used  a  soap  made  from  frogs  as  a  restorative  :*  and^ 
some  of  these  aoinpAls,  skioned  for  the  purpose,  happening 
to  lie  on  a  table  in  Galvani^s  laboratory,  on  which  was- 
placed  an  electrical  machine,  one  of  the  assistants  in  bis 
experiments,  by  accident,  brought  the  point  of  a  scalpel 
near  the  crural  nerves  of  a  frog^lying  not  far  from  the  con-, 
ductor.     Instantly  the  muscles  of  the  limb  wer«  agitated^ 
with  strong  convulsions.    The  experiment  was  repeated, 
the  fact  ascertained,  a.nd  a  long  series  of  new  experiments, 
ingeniously  varied,  were  put  in 'execution,  by  which  he 
investigated  the  law  of  nature  of  which  accident  had  thus 
given  him  a  glimpse.     His  first  publication  o»  tbe  subject 
was  printed  for  the  institute  at  Bologna  in  1791,  and  en-v 
titled  *^  Aloyni  Galvani  de  viribus  Electricitatis  in  mota 
Musculari  Comnaentarius.''    This  work  immediately  excited  - 
the  attention  of  philosophers  both  in  Italy  and  other  conn-* 
tries,  and  tbe  experiments  were  repeat^  and  extended. 
In  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Volta  tl^  agent  was  in-  - 
creased  ill  power  to  a  great  extent;  and,  directed  by  the, 
genius  of  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  it  has  already  led  to  most 
important  dbcoveries  in  regard  to  the  cooeiposition  of  many  * 
subsunces,  heretofore  deemed  elementary,  and  bids  fair 
to.  change  the  whole  face  of  chemical  science. 

In  conjunction  with  his  pbysiotogicat  inquiries,  the  du- ' 
ties  p{  his  professorship,  and  his  employment  as  a  surgeon 
and  accoucheur,  in  which  practice  he  was  very  eminent, . 
gave  full  occupation  to  the  industry  of  Galvani.   .Besides 
a  nuo^bejr  of  .<?ariouf  observations  on  the  urinary  organs, 
and  on  the  organ  of  bearing  in  birds,  which  were  published 
in  tbe  Memoirs  of  tbe  Institute  cf  Bologna,  he  drew  up. . 
▼ai^iotts  memoirs  on  professional  topics^  which  bs^ve  re- 
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wimmt  inedited*  He  regolftrly  b^kl  Uanied  conv^rsatioM 
wicb  a  few  literary  frianils,  in  wfaiob  new  works  were  read 
mad  comneiitad  upon.  He  was  a  man  of  mosfc  amiabte 
character  in  prirate  life,  and  possiessed  of  great  sensibility, 
iiifloeiacb  that  the  death  of  bis  wife,  ift  1790,  threw  binf 
into  a  profound  melancholy.  Hiar  early  impressions  on  the 
i^bject  of  religion  remained  animparred,  and  he  was  al« 
ways  puactoal  ia  practising  its  minutest  rites.  During  the' 
troubles  in  Italy  he  had  espoused  the  side  of  the  old  esta^ 
blished  government,  a»d  waa  stript  of  all  his  officfes,  be- 
cause he  refttsed  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
Cisalpine  r^ublic  ;  and » most  of  his  relations  perished  hf 
sNiddea  or  violent  deaths,  many  of  them  in  defeiice  of  their" 
country^  In  a  state  of  melancholy  and  poverty  he  retired 
to  the  bouse  of  his  brother  James,  a  man  of  very  respect  * 
able  character,  aod  feU  into  an  extreme  debility.  The  re-^ 
publican  g^oreraors,  probably  ashamed  of  their  conduct 
towards  such  a  man,  passed^  a  decree  for  his  restoration  to 
bis  professional  chair  and  its  emolumetrts :  but  it  wae  now 
too  late.     He  expired  Dee.  5,  179a^^ 

GAMA  (Vasco,  or  VASaiJEZ  di)^,  an  rllustrious  Fortti^ 
gueze,  is  kmnortalized  by  his  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
the  £ast  Indies  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  The  mari* 
time-  town  of  Sinea  in  Portugal  was  the  place  of  his  birtb, 
his  family  wsm  good,  but  not  noble,  till  made  so  by  the 
bonoars  he  acquired.  In  1497,  Emaimei  king  of  Portugal, 
earnestly  denrous  of  making  discoveries  in  those  parts  of 
the  globe,  af^Kritrted  Gsmia  to  command  an  expedition  to 
endeavoiur  to  sail  roand  the  Cape,  then  called  the  Cape  of 
Tempests.  Vasco  hrgWy  pleased  with  this  appointment, 
which  suited  his  aadaunted  amd  advenlutous  spirit,  sailed 
from  the  Tagus,  July  8>  having  two  ships  besides  his  own, 
and  a  store  ship.  At  Lisbon  1^  was  generally  considered 
as  ffoing  to  certain  destruction,  and  the  whole  equipment 
as  devoted  ;  but  ttimigb,  on  his  approach  to  the  Cape,  he 
actually  encountered' dfreadf^t  storms,  bis  perseverance  was 
not  to  be  conquered.  Like  Columbus,  he  had  to  contend 
With  the  mutinoua  despondence  of  bis  own  people,  as-  well 
as  with  the  eieaents,  but  was  su|>erior  te  all.  Having 
dottUed  the  Capw  on  the  90th  of  Ne^einber,  he  saiUd 
along  the  eaetem  eoait  of  Africa,  but  met  with  inveterate 
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bntaity  and  treaoheiry  fton  tlie  MomA  irttlen^exMfit 
the  king  of  Melinda.  Hm  prooeeded  ai  -hst  as  Calicirt^ 
doubled  the  Cape  again  in  April  1499^  and  reutrned-  td 
Lisbon  in  the  apace  of  two  yean  and  ahnest  two  nenllit: 
The  king  and  nation  were  oFtijoyed  at  this  'tocC0SB;  '4mA 
be  was  crea^  cooot  of  Vidiguere^  and  adam^  6f  tte 
Indian,  Persian,  and  Avid>ian  seas.  Oawia  now  rested  a 
few  years,  while  Cabral  was  sent  out  with  thirteen  shipa^ 
and  John  de  Nova,  with  a  reinforeement  of  three  more, 
▼ieited  Calient;  but  tt  was  fbvod  that  greater  fbroe  was 
wanted,  and  in  1502,  he  set  sail  again,  having  twe^ 
ships  under  hii  ooounand.  He  vetnmed  in  Septewiber  1  ^0^ 
with  thirteen  ahips  laden  with  riches.  When  £ntanue), 
Ung  of  Portugal  died,  the  credit  of  Gama  continued*  Uh* 
impaired,  and  in  1534,  he  was  b^  his  snceessor,  John  IIL 
appointed  viceroy  of  India,  He  retaraed  thither  a  third 
time^  and  established  bis  seat  of  govermnetn  at  Cochin^ 
but  died  on  the  94th  of  December  1 525,  almost  as  soon  as 
he  was  settled.  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  don  ft>r 
himself  and  his  posterity,  and  created  a  gmndee  t>f  Portu«> 
gal.  <3ama  was  formed  by  nature  to  condact  the  most 
arduous  enterprises.  His  intrepklit)r,  which  was  invinci«- 
Ue,  was  not  more  remarkable  than  his  sagacity  and  'fM^ 
ddnce :  and  the  feelings  of  his  heart  appear  to  wonderAil 
advantage,  when  we  find  him,  amidst  all  the  extravaganoe 
of  public  applause,  after  his  first  return  iVom  India,  droi^ 
ing  for  the  loss  of  bis  brother  and  companion  of  his  voyage^ 
Paulus  de  Gama,  and  unable  to  enjoy  bk  ftime.  He  had 
even  sent  his  flag-ship  home  before  him,  under  tbe  com* 
mand  of  Coello,  his  next  officer,  that  he  knight  attend  and 
sooth  the  death-bed  of  this  beloved  brewer.  Such  a 
viUory  of  tenderness  over  ardent  and  successfol  ambition, 
gives  a  better  picture  of  his  heart  thati  the  mMt  elaborate 
enloffinm.  The  poem  of  Camoens,  entitled  <^The  Lvl* 
siad,  *  on  Gama's  first  expedition,  is  now  well  known  in 
this  country  by  Mickle^s  able  translation.  ^ 

GAMACHE8  (Stephen  Simok),  a  writer  of  some  emi* 
nence,  and  a  member  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences^ 
was  born  at  Meulan  in  1672,  and,  entering  tbe  church, 
obtained  tbe  office  of  canon  of  the  Holy  Cross  de  la  Bl^« 
tonniere,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1736.  He  was  much  c^steemed 
for  his  literary  talents,  which  appeared  in  the  following 
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worb:  1'.  ^'  Pkysical  Astronomy/'  1740,  4to.  t.  <<  Libe^ 
ip^xywid  Pbilofopbical  DisserutiODs/'  1755, 8^o.  3.  **  Sys^ 
tern  of  Ibe  Christian  Philosopher,''  1721,  8vo.  4.  <<  Sys-* 
teiA  of  the  Heart,"  published  in  170B,  under  the  feigned 
naiMe  of  Clerigny.  5.  ^  The  Elegancies  of  Language  re- 
duced to  their  Principles,"  a  book  called  by  one  writer,  the 
^^  Dictionary  of  fine  Thoughts,''  and  by  others  pronounced 
to  be  a' work  which  e^ery  man  who  writes  sho«ld  read.* 

OAMBARA  (Lorekzo),  was  an  Italian  poet  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  protected  and  beloved  by  cardinal  Alex- 
ander Farnese^  whose  writings  were  much  esteemed  in  his 
day,  hut  now  are  thought  flat  and  insipid.  He  wrote, 
1.  <^  A  Latin  tceatise  on  Poetry,  in  which  be  dissuades 
Christian  poets,  from  using  pagan  mythology."  This  was 
the  emende  honorable  for  many  licentious  and  profane 
poems  written  in  his  youth.  2«  <^  A  Latin  poem  on  Co- 
lumbus." Also  eclogues,  entitled,  ^^  Venatoria,"  and  other 
productions.  Mufetus  treau  this  author  with  the  greatest 
contempt,  but  he  is  highly  praised  by  Giraldi  and  Mano- 
tins.     He  died  in  1586,  at  the  age  of  90.* 

GAMBARA  (Veronica),  an  Italian  poetess,  born  in 
14^5,  was  the  daughter  of  the  count  John  Francis  Gam- 
^ara,  and  was  marrit:d  in  1509  to  Giberto  X.  lord  of  Cor- 
reggiOy  whom  she  survived  many  years.  Her  natural  dis«» 
position,  the  course  of  her  education,  and,  above  all  per- 
haps, the  instructions  and  advice  of  Pet^r  Bembus,  led  her 
io  her  youth  to  devote  a  part  of  her  leisure  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  poetical  talents,  which  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  future  Jife,  was  her  occasional  amusement  In 
1528  she  went  to  reside  at  Bologna,  with  a  brother  who 
was  governor  of  that  city,  where  she  established  a  kind  of 
academy  that  was  frequented  by  hiany  of  the  literati,  who 
then  resided  at  the  Roman  court.  On  her  return  to  Cor- 
reggio,  she  had  the  honour  of  receiving  as  her  guest  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  She  died  in  1550.  Her  writings 
which  had  been  dispersed  in  various  collections  of  the  time, 
were  corrected  and  published  by  Zamboni  in  1759,  Bres- 
cia, 8vo,  with  a  life  of  the  authoress.  They  display  a  pe- 
culiar originality  and  vivacity,  both  in  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage, which  raise  them  far  above  those  insipid  effusions, 
^  which  under  the  name  of  sonnets  at  that  time  inundated 
Italy.* 

1  0ict.  Hilt  «  Tiraboschi.<-Moreri.«->SaMi  Onomatt* 
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GAMBOLD  (JoHK),  a  pious  bishop  among  the  Mora^ 
Tiao  brethren)  was  bom  near  Haverford  Wes  in  South'- 
Wales,  and  became  a  member  of  Christ- church,  Oxford^ 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  May  30,  17^4;  and 
was  afterwards  vicar  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire, 
to  which  he  was  presented  by  Br.  Seeker,  when  bishop  of 
Oxford  At  this  place,  in  1740,  he  wrote  ^'The  Martyr^ 
dom  of  Ignatius,  a  Tragedy,''  published  after  his  death  by 
the  rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe  with  the  Life  of  Ignatius, 
drawn  from  authentic  accovnts,  and  from  the  epistles  wAt* 
ten  by  him  from  Smyrna  and  Troas  in  his  way  to  Rome, 
1773,  Sva  A  sermon,  which  he  preached  before  the 
university  of  Oxford,  was  published  under  the  title  of 
<<  Christianity,  Tidings  of  Joy,"  1741,  8vo.  In  1742  he 
published  at  Oxford,  from  the  university-press,  a  neat 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  but  without  his  name, 
'*  Textu  per  omnia  Milliano,  cum  divisione  pericoparum  & 
ioterpuucturll  A.  Bengelii,''  12mo.  Joining  afterwards  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  *,  established  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  1749t,  and  known  by  the  name  of  **  Unita^  Fra^ 
trum,''  or,  the  United  Brethren ;  he  was,  for  many  years, 
the  regular  minister  of  the  congregation  settled  at  London, 
and  resided  in  .  NeviUe^s-court,  Fetter-lane,  where  he 
preached  at  the  chapel  of  the  society.  His  connexion  with 
these  sectaries  commenced  in  1748,  when  Peter  Boehler 
visited  Oxford,  and  held  frequent  meetings  with  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  for  the  edification  of  awakened  people, 
both  learned  and  unlearned.  His  discourses  were  in  Latin, 
and  were  interpreted  by  Mr.  Gambold.  He  was  conse- 
crated a  bishop  at  an  English  provincial  synod  held  at 
Lindsey  house  in  Nov.  1754,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for 
bis  piety  and  learning  by  several  English  bishops,  who  had 

*Tlieibllowiiigpartioulart  were  com-  and  patroD,  to  ataociate  with  people^ 

Bunicated  to  the  aathor  of  the  *<  Aoec-  among  whoio,  though  he  might  be  in- 

ilotei  of  Bowyer*'  by  a  friend  who  knew  aocent,  have  been  lomemoDatroQfl  cba- 

him  in  the  early  part  of  life  s  **  Mr.  Oani«  racters.    When  be  was  yonng,  he  had 

bold  was  a  singular,  oTer-zealons,  but  nearly  perished  through  disregard  to 

Innocent  enthusiast    He  had  not  quite  his  person.    At  this  time  be  was  kindly 

fire  enough  in  him  to  form  a  second  Si*  rsliered  by  his  brother  collegian  in  the 

meonStylites.  He  was  presented  to  Stan*  same  depart  meni ;  Dr.  Free,  a  person 

Ion  Haroourt  by  bishop  Seeker,  1  think  well  known  in  London ;  but  tbe  ule  ii 

in  17S9,  but  cannot  be  certain.     He  not  worth  giving." 

bad  been  only  chaplain  of  Chriiit-chorcb,  f  The  "Petition  of  the  Brethren" 

not  a  student  (the  name  given  to  the  on  this  occasiDn,  mout  probably  drawn 

fellows),  of  that  royal  founHaiion.     He  up  by  Mr.  Gambold,  is  preserved  in 

deserted  his  flock  in    174>3,    without  tbe  *•  Journals  of  the  House  of  CoiB- 

firing  any  notice  to  his  worthy  Uioce^au  mens,*'  vgl.  XXV.  p.  1\1^ 
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heeri  bit  ooot^mporari^  Sn  the  imivdrtity  6f  Oxford  In 
1765  a  tongregalioii  wai  settled  by  bishop  G«tttboldy  at 
CoothiH,  in  Ireland*  Soon  after  be  bad  jobed  the  bre- 
Uiren,  he  published  a  treatisev  written  while  be  i«aa  at 
Stantoa  Harcourr,  and  wfakh  proves  hii  steady  attachment 
to  the  church  of  England,  entirety  consistent  with  his  oon<i 
iieMioA  with,  and  ministry  in,  the  church  of  the  brethrea. 
The  title  of.it  is, «'  A  short  summary  of  Chrwtian  Doctrine) 
in  the  way  of  question  and  answer;  the  answers  being  all 
made  in  ihe  sound  and  venerable  words  of  the  ConimoDir 
{Hayer-hook  of  the  church  of  England.  To  which  are 
added,  sonie  extracts  out  of  the  Homilies.  Collected  for 
the  senioe  of  a  few  ))er8ona,  members  of  the  established 
church ;  but  imagined  nut  to  be  unnsefnl  to  others.'*  We 
know  not  the  exact  date  of  this  treatUe ;  but  a  second  edi« 
tion  of  it  was  printed  in  1767^  12mo.  Mr.  /Gamboid  also 
puhirshed  in  1751,  Svo,  *<  Maxims  and  Theological  Ickas 
and  Sentences,  collected  out  of  several  dissertations  and 
discourses  of  count  Zinzendorf,  frdm  1738  till  1747."  His 
'*  Hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Brethren''  were  printed  in 
J74H,  1749,  and  1759;  some  Hymns,  and  a  smaM  hyasn- 
book  for  the  children  belonging  to  the  brethren's  coiigre- 
^tions^  were  printed  entirely  by  Mr.  Gambold's  own  hand 
in  l.indsey  house  at  Chelsea.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Gambold 
to  Mr.  Spangenber^,  Jtone  4,  1750,  containing  a  concise 
and  well-written  character  of  the  count  of  Zii^zendorf,  was 
inserted  in  Mr.  James  Hutton's  *^  Essay  towards  givtng 
some  just  ideas  of  the  pei*sonal  character  of  count  Zinaen* 
dorf,  tlie  present  advocate  and  ordinary  of  the  brsthren't 
churches,"  1755,  8vo.  In  »752  he  was  editor  of  <^  Six- 
teen Discourses  on  the  Secoud  Article  of  the  Creed» 
prtfached  at  Berlin  by  th^  ordinary  of  the  Brethren^'*  ISokk 
In  June  1753  appeared  *'The  ordinary  of  the  Brethren's 
tburches  his  short  and  peremptory  remarks  on  the  way  and 
manner  wlierein  he  has  been  hitherto  treated  in  controver* 
sies,  &c.  Translated  from  the  High  Dutch,  with  a  pre- 
face, b}"  Jobs  Gan>bold,  minister  of  the  chapel  m  Fetter-* 
lane.*'  in  the  same  year  be  published,  **  Twenty«on« 
discourses,  or  dissertations,  upon  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, which  is  also  the  Brethren's  Confession  of  Faith ;  de-» 
livered  by  the  ordinary  of  the  Brethren's  churches  before 
the  seminary.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  synodical  writing 
relating  to  the  subject.  Translated  from  the  High  Dutch, 
by  F.  Okeley,  A.  B."     In  1754  he  was  editor  gf  "  A  jpo- 
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^t  Plea  far  \hm  Oimroh  of  tbe  Brethren)"  %e*  Svqi  willh» 
profiu^ebjr  himarif.  la  tbetaaie  year^  in  oor^uq^tioo  witkr 
Mr.  Hotton,  «ecr«tary  io  tb«  brenbren^  be  alfp  drew  up: 
<*Tlie  tepretentatioti  of  the  oom^uttcia  of  ib^  Engiinti. 
oongregatton .  in  union  witk  tb#  Mciraviftn  cburob/'  $4-*. 
dretted  to  the  arehbiAop  of  York ;  md  aWo  '<  Tbe  pl»iQr 
dase  of  the  rcpreseot«tWes  of  tb*  people  koowo  by  ibe  naam 
of  the  Uoita*  Fratrtioiy  fiofii  the  year  1727  tiil  tl^ese  iiotes^ 
wkb  regard  to  their  cond«ot  in  thi9  ooufitry  under  Qfii«re« 
pretentattDD."  And  in  1755  be  assisted  in  the  publkation 
of  '<  A  letter  frooi  a  minister  of  the  Mi^amn  branch  of 
1^  Unitas  rratruoii  together  with  some  addiiionfU  noiea 
by  the  Eoglhdi  editor^  to  the  author  of  tbe  Moravians  wm^. 
pared  and  detected  ;**  and  also  of  <^  An  eirpoaHipni  or  true 
state  of  tbe  mattera. objected  in  England  to  tbe  people 
keowtt  by  the  name  of  Unites  Frttrum  ;  by  the  ordinary  of 
the  brethren ;  the  nates  aed  additions  by  tbe  editor,*'  le 
17^6  he  ptesicbed  at  Fetter«>boe  chapel,  and  printed  affeerr 
wanb)  a  sersnon  upon  a  pnblie  iut  and  keitiiliatiae»  adt% 
ting  fbnh  ^  tbe  reasooaUeness  and  extent  of  rebgi^us  rev 
▼efenee.V  He  wee  not  only  e  good  scholar,  bi^t  ii  men  of 
great  parts,  and  of  isingalarmCHDfaanttal  ingeneity.  It  w«e 
late  10  both  their  lives  before  the  learned  Bowyer  was  ac^ 
qbaieted  with  bis  merits;  but  be  ne  sooner  linehr  them^ 
than  he  was  happy  in  his  aoqutintafice,  anii  rery  frdquendy 
applied  to  hlro  as  aa  oceasional  assisftaet  ih  oarf^tttng  the 
press;  io  which  capaoity  Mr.  Gamboid  snpc»fttee(k4 
(among  many  ether  valnable  publicMioea)  like .  beaiMiAil 
end  very  acourate  edition  ef  loind  diaecwller  BacnnU  works 
ie  1765;  and  in  1767  be  was  professedly  the  edicer^  end 
took  an  active  part  io  the  tnmslation  froeoi  tIasiHigh  DaMb; 
ef  <^  The  History  of  Greeefaind;*^  oontaiatiig,  a  '^4asolip^ 
doo  of  tbe  oounti^  anditsinhabitaffHs;  and  perticulidiy  ft 
rdetion  of  the  missfeo' carried  on 'for  above  these  thirty 
years  by  tbe  Urtitas  Fratrum  at  Ne\f  Hermbet  aed  hi^ 
^HuSek  in  liist  country,  by  Darid^Granut  ;.sllas|raMi.with 
mapa  and  other  isopfler^piiaaac  peiated  for>  tbe  ^brdthaei) V 
seetety  for  thefertberanee  oftfaeCieepel  aotong^tbO  Heai- 
tbea/'  t  wla.  8eo^  io  tbe  auteom  4>f j  i16A  be-retir^ile 
bis  native  ooontry,  wberis  hsBi  died;  at  ttamrforfi  AVet^ 
tmiversally respected^' fcpfejS^^  1^1  hA  ,^:i  ,i 

6ANDY w(jAMae)i  te:eiM«artMt^  ajthougb^ttf^kaewe^ 
was  born  in   1619,  and  instructed  by  Vandyck;  and  iiis 

^Kicbols's  Bowyer. 
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works  ar^  a  strfficieDt  proof  of  the  rigDal  improveinent  he 
received  from  die  precepts  and  example  of  tbat  great 
master.  The  cause  of  bis  being  so  totally  unknown  was» 
Ms  being  brought  into  Ireland  by  the  old  duke  of  Ormood, 
and  retained  in  bis  service.  And  as  Ireland  wa»  at  that 
time  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  the  merit  and  the  me- 
mory of  this  master  would  have  been  entirely  unnoticed,  if 
some  of  his  performances,  which  still  subsist,  had  not  pre- 
served him  firom  oblivion.  There  are  at  this  time  in  Ire- 
land many  portraits,  painted  by  him,  of  noblemen  and 
persons  of  fortune,  which  are  very  little  inferior  to  Van- 
dyck,  either  for  expression,  colouring,  or  dignity ;  and 
several  of  his  copies  after  Vandyck,  which  were  in  the  Or- 
mond  collection  at  Kilkenny,  were  sold  for  original  patm- 
ings  of  Vandyck.     Mr.  Gaudy  died  in  1689.  * 

GANGANELLI  (John  Vincent  Antony),  who  was 
elevated  to  the  popedom  by  the  name  of  Clement  XIV. 
was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  bom  in  1705.  He  was 
educated  at  Rimini,  near  his  birth-place,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  entered  into  the  Franciscan  order  at  Urbino. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  various  seminaries,  he  was 
appointed  in  1740  to  be  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college 
of  St  Bonaventure,  at  Rome.  In  this  situation  he  gained 
the  good  opinion  of  pope  Benedict  XIV.  who  gave  him  the 
place  of  counsellor  of  the  holy  office;  and  in  1759  Cle- 
ment XIII.  made  him  a  cardinal.  It  is  said  ^t  in  all 
%fs  intercourse  with  his  brethren  and  at  their  public  assem- 
blies, he  endeavoured  to  lower  their  tone,  and  to  persuade 
them  tbat  it  was  almost  too  late  to  oppose  the  will  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  by  a  display  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
This  could  not  be  very  acceptable  to  the  cardinals,  who 
persisted  in  their  opinion  of  the  power  of  the  reigning 
pontiff,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  disputes  with  France 
and  other  kingdoms.  On  the  death  of  Clement  XIII.  Gan- 
gaadli  was  elected  in  his  room  in  May  176^,  chiefly  by 
she  iofiuei|ce  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  who  now 
uified  him  to  suppress  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  aMiough 
he  did  not  enter  on  that  measure  without  much  ddibeni- 
tion,  it  was  at  last  canried^  and  forms  the  principal  ev^it 
4(>f  his  pontifiease.  He  signed  the  brief  for  this  purpose 
on  July  21,  1773,  todftissaid^  with  considerable  rduc** 
lance.    The  conaeque«ce  to  -papal  pewev  was  ho  doubt 
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grSsat,  bot  it  appeared  af^er  all  to  be  but  os^  link  in  tbe 
igreat  chain  of  caotet  which  must  relieve  the  world  entirely 
from  its  influence.  Gaoganelli  did  not  long  survive  tlm 
event,  dying  Sept  22,  1773.  After  bis  death,  a  life  of 
him  was  published  by  Caraccioli,'  replete  with  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  his  amiable  character  and  liberal  sentiments  ; 
but  we  know  not  how  \o  give  credit  to  a  writer  who  seoA 
afterwards  published  some  volumes  of  **  Letters*'  bv  Gan* 
ganelU,  which,  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  were 
forgeries.' 

GARAMOND  (Clavdb),  a  French  engraver  and  let« 
ter-founder,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  began  to  distinguirii 
himself  about  1510;  when  he  founded  his  printing  types, 
clear  from  all  remains  of  thegothic,  or,  as  it  is  mmaDy 
called,  the  black  letter.  He  brought  them  to  so  great  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  lie  can  neither  be  denied  the 
^lory  of  having  surpassed  whatever  had  been  done  in  this 
way  before,  nor  that  df  not  being  excelled  by  any  of  his 
successors  in  this  useful  mechanic  art.  His  types  were 
prodigiously  multiplied,  as  well  by  the  great  number  of 
OMttrices  which  he  eagraved  of  every  size,  as  by  the  tetters 
which  were  founded  firom  these,  so  that  Idl  paru  of  Europe 
were  supplied  with  them  ;  and  as  often  as  they  were  used 
by  foreigners,  they  took  care,  by  way  of  recommending 
their  works,  to  distiiiguish  tbem  by  his  name,  both  in 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  even  in  Hiiilland ;  jparticii* 
^ularly  the  small  Roman,  by  way  of  excellence;  was  known 
among  the  printers  in  all  ttese  countries,  by  the  nanie-ef 
Garamood's  small  Roman.  He  likewise,  by  the  speeiai 
command  of  Francis  I.  founded  three  species  of  Greek 
^pes  for  the  use  of  Robert  Stephens,  who  printed  with 
them  all  bis  beautiful  editions,  both  of  the  New  Testament, 
«nd  several  Greek  authors.  Garamond  died  in  1 56 1  ;  and 
all  his  fine  types  came  into  the  hands  of  Foumier  the  elder, 
an  eminent  letter<*fdunder  at  Paris«*      '*■  - 

GARA8SE  (FfiANcis),  a  French  Jesuit,  and  the  author 
«f  the  enmity  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Angduldme  in  15i^5,  and 
having  laid  a  good  foundation'  of  grammar- learning:,  cii« 
lered  of  the.  J^uits^  coUege  in  1€00.  It  was  the  speotal 
care  of  those  fathers,  .to  admit  tione  into  their  society  but 
youths  ^  genius';  and  Garasse  was  not  wanting  in  good 

*  DicUBiit.:  »  Morcru 
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Mlurftl  piurta,  nor  4«d  be-n^f^t  to  ionprove  tbem  by 
MMbog  and  Mudy ;  of  which  he  g»F«  MnadminUe  praof 
ia  bU  book  of  elogies  on  Um  dciuh  of  Hesof  IV.  and  ia 
%  poem  in- heroic  verae»  addroased  to  Loiiis  XI IL  upon 
bis  ioaiif  urationy  in  the  name  of  tfao  college  at  Poieciersi 
The  ti^  of  tboM  two  piecet  «re»  1.  ^  Eiegianwi  do  fu^ 
neita  morie  Ueuricr  magnl  Ubar  Mngularis,"  Pictariii 
16lly  4to.  0.  **  Sacra  Rbemenfia^  Cafmioa  HeroicaiKH 
mine  Collegii  Pidaveaaia  ohiata  Ludor.  XIIL  Uegi  Chris«^ 
tianissinio  in  sua  inauguratione/'  ibid.  The  two  £aUowiii|f 
pieces  are  also  ascribed  to.  bim  :  h  '^  De  la^BeseiabUMce 
4e  la  lunojefe  du  Soleil  &  de  la  Justice^''  Bontdeanx^  I6lf< 
9«  <M.es  ebaiaps  Elysiens  pour  la  Recepdoa  du  Roj  Loeia 
XIIL  loF$  qu'il  eniroit  a  BourdeauiL  a  I'ecoasion  de  sor 
Majrriage.V  . 

As  be  bad  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  iniaginalioo,  and  m 
sticmg  nnce,  be  became  a  popular  praaclMe  in  the  elncf 
eities  of  France^     He  acquitted  jMinself  in  the  pulpii 
witbunoeasmoft  vivaoitj,  and  bad  a  peculise  turn  lor  the 
SPit  then  in  voguoi  which,  being  .ea&rced  by  a  suitable 
delivery,  made  deep  inpvessiona  upeo  hia  audsence^    Bet 
ke  was  not  content  with  tbe  honour  be  ihm  did  te  bis  erden 
His  aasbiiion  led  hia  to  aim  at  bebg  more  extensirdy 
senoceable  by  his.wrilings.     With  shat  spirit^  while  yet  in 
his  noviciate^  be  peblisbedin  1614  a  defence  of  the  Je« 
aaits  agaiast  three  of  their  adTersaries  at  onoe.    Tliis  piece 
lie  entitled  **  The  Horoscope  of  Ajiti*Coton»  togecher  with 
lheUfe»  deaths  bnrial,  and  apotheosis  of  bis  two^  cousin^ 
genaans  Mar^liere  and  HatdeviUere.^    The  treatise  ap- 
peanad  under  a  feigned  naase^  and  was  draavn.  up  in  the 
iiranical  style,  bet  too  nHuob  vitiated  by  buflbonery  ;  and, 
into;  tbe  same  name  aad  8Syle»  be  printed  in  1615,  ^'Tbe 
Cabrinislic  Elixir,  orRefiormed  Philosopber's  Stone,  first 
dug  up  by  Calvin  as  Geneva,  and  afterwards  polished  by 
Isaac  Casaubon  at  Londokj  with  the  testamentary  oodeM- 
ef  Anti-Ceton^  lately  found  upon  CharaDtan-bridge/'  The 
iast  of  these  is  entitled  <'  Ajsdress  Schioppii  Cosparis* 
ipsitriB  boroscapus,"   kc  AntsMrp,  1614»  4te.     Tbe  se* 
coed  <'  Andrea  Sohioppit  Caspseis  fratris  EUxk  C«lvioisii«^> 
ctttti^''  &c.  .il>id«  1651,  Sva    Ip  ihb  fink  he  aatsicbed  the' 
three  lbUawin|^^pieQes$  1.  '*  I/Antieatssi>  <m  fefutatton 
dft4a  Lettre  dectarasasre  du  Pese  Ceaan,"  1610^  ave»    a. 
<*  Playdoye  du  Pierre  de  la  Martiliere  Avocat  en  Parlement 
pour  le  Bee  tear'  de  1' University  de  Paris  centre  les  Je« 
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ratto,'*  Pm9, 1612,  8TQ.  9.  <<  Pttri  Hafdo^^fii  Aetiopir6 
AemdmoM  TdiMemi  mdvevtys  PiMbytcros  li  6ebot«stieii» 
Coltogli  Churomonuttii  habiia  in  SemXu,  Pariiiefifti.  ami. 
Kit/'  Paris,  Ul«,  Si;^.  Niceroo olMervet,  that  Mr  au^ 
tbor't  iatiiteal  style  waa  very  iik«  that  of  tlie  femooa  8cbi0p^ 
pms,  wbiob  m^M  appartntly  tha  treason  of  hk  ohtisiiig  that 
mask,  which  ssiited  him  exactly  well.  ^ 

The  two  subsequent  yesrs  be  eiaplojred  bis  pen  in  satire 
and  panegyric,  both  grossly  exaggerated.  Tb^se  fane*' 
gyries  are,  I.  '<  Oraison  L' Andreas  de  Nesoiond  pvettiiet 
President  dn  Pariement  4€  Bourdeanx.**  This  oration  was 
made  in  1616,  when  that  president  died,  add  was  printed 
with  his  nenonstoances  at  Lyons,  161^6,  4to.  9.  <«€elosstiS 
Henrioe  ifagno  in  poiite  novo  positiis,  Carmen,'^  Paris; 
1617,  4to»  That  Isflsoos  equestrian  statue  was  erected 
Aog.  as^  1614.  The  asttte  Is,  M  Le  banqoet  des  Ptay*^ 
ddiersde  Mr.fierrin,  par  Chtfrtesde  rEspinoell,'*  16lf^ 
Bvo ;  a  rimleet  attack  an  the  ssagistrate  Serrin. 

In  U18,  be  took  the  foav  vows,  and  beeame  a  fatbisr  of 
Ma  ei^ier.  Tbia  is  the  highest  title  eonfeited  on  that  ot 
any  otker  of  die  monastic  tostitatioDS ;  and  omr  antbbr^ 
being  thereby  •admitted  to  read  and  stady  the-  sublirisest 
mysteries  of  bi»  teHgion,  in  a  few  years  appestrad  upon 
the  sta^  of  sbopttbbe  in  the  character  of  a  zealous  ebam^ 
picMi  fer  t^  fefch,  against  the  ioftdels  and  pvophatiera  of 
those  mvateries.  Bat  in  the  mean  time  his  |»en  wasfcr 
from  lyutg  idle,  kf  1690  be  prinied  a  piece  en|Mtd 
^  Rab^^s  Tetfarmed  by  the  miwisters,  partieniariy  Peter 
dn  Moalin,  minister  of  Cbarenson,  in  answer  to  the  bof^ 
footieries  inserted  in  his  book**  (of  the  ierocation  of  ^psa-* 
lorsy ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  ventored  to  attack  the 
ghost  of  Steplien  Pasquier,  in  ancaber  piece,  entitled  ^  Re-' 
cherchea  des  Reoherches  flt  auties  csuvres  d'Etienne  Pas^ 
qiiier.^  Tbei%  cannot  be  given  a  better  specimen  of  die 
peculiar^stram  ef  his  satirical  wit,  than  is  fnrmsbed  by  the 
epistle  dedicatory  to  this  book.  It  is  addressed  to  the  kite 
asophen  Pssqaier,  %riieiwver  be  may  be  :  ^  for,^  says  he^ 
^  having  never  been  aUe  to  find  eot  your  religion;  I  know 
BOt  the  fOttSe  or  way  you  tMk  at  your  departure  out  of  diia 
Ma ;  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to  write  to  you  at  a  rAk*- 
tttre,  aud  to  address  tbia  packet  wberever  you  may  be.** 

Garassethe  next  year,  1628,  published  ^  {^a  Doctriqe 
curieuse  des  beaux  esprlts  de  ce  temps,  &c.    The  curious 
doctrine  of  tl^  wits,  or  pretenders  to  wit,  of  tbv  age,  con- 
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taining  teveril  maiiois  peraicioas  to  the  state  of  iriigioit 
and.^MHl  niMneriy  routed  and  overthrown.'*     He  took 
occasion  in  several  places  of  this  work,  to  throw  oat  rough 
and  abusive  raillery  upon-  Pasquier ;  and  went  on  in  the 
same  strain}  in  a  third  production,  printed  in  1625,  4ta 
The  sons  of  Pasquier  were  at  last  provoked  beyond  all  pa- 
tience, to  see  the  manes .  of  their  father  so  irreligiously 
disturbed.     Resolving  to  revenge  hb  memory,  and  to  pay 
our  author  in  his  own  coin,  they  published  a  treatise,  in 
which  Garasse  was  thus  accosted:  having  recounted  the 
words  of  his  dedication  just  mentioned ;  **  This,*'  say  they, 
in  the  singular  number,  <<  has  made  me  use  the  same  free* 
dofn  with  you,  and  forced  me  to  address  this  packet,  to 
yon,  in  what  place  soever  you  may  be.    For,  not  knowing 
wliether  you  may  be  at  the  service-tree,  which  you  call  a 
tavern  of  honour,  and  where  you.  confess  you  have  had 
■sany  a  good  meal  free-cost ;  or  at  the  town  of  Clomar, 
in  the  suburbs  of  St  Gennain,  where  your  name  is  written 
in  such  faiV  characters  on  all  the  mantle-trees  of  the  chim- 
flies ;  or  in  some  other  place  of  the  same  kind ;  I  am  coo- 
strained  to  fiend  you  this  book  at  a  venture,  and  to  direct 
It  to  you  in  what  place  soever  you  be."    The  truth  was, 
that  in  general  the  free  course  of  Garasse's  Ufe  ran  parallel 
to  that  of  his  wit,  which  he  had  indulged  to  such  a  height 
in  his  <<  Doctrine  Curieuse,"  that  notwithsUnding  the  spe- 
cious title  against  atheists  and  atheistical  libertines  prefixed 
by  the  author,  a  very  different  one  was  bestowed  upon  it 
by  others,  particularly  Naude,  who  distinguished  it  by  the 
title  of  <*  Atheism  reduced  to  an  art"     Prior  Ogier,  in 
particular,  having  observed  that  our  author  was  better 
qualified  for  a  satirical  poet  or  a  merry  Andrew*,  than  for 
a  catholic  doctor,  exclaimed  against  the  whole  order,  for 
making,  choice  of  such  a  champion.     This  was  made  public 
the  same  year ;  and  in  the  following  our  author  issued  a 
defence,  entitled  <<  Apologie  de  F.  Garasse,"  &c.    To 
this  the  prior  immediately  prepared  for  a  reply ;  but  here 
the  fraternity  stepped  in,  and  procured  such  mediators  as 
found  means  to  end  the  dispute  in  an  amicable  way.    The 
Jesuit  prevented  his  antagonist  by  a  letter  fuU  of  civilities, 
which  was  answered  in  the  same  way  by  the  prior,  and  pare 
was'taken  to  let  the  public  see  those  letters,  as  soon  as  th0|f 

*  He  alludet  to  G«rajMe>g  auuming     saire  de  line  de  la  Doctrine  CurieoM 
tie  Bane  of  Andrew  Scbioppiaa.    The     de  Fran^oise  Oarasie." 
tUk  of  Um  bMk  it «  Juirenent  et  Cen- 
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were  written,  in  1624  *•  By  the  same  mediod  our  anthor 
was  also  reconciled  to  Baleae,  widi  whose  duupcter  he 
had  made  free,  having  provided  a  seat  for  him  among  die 
atfaeisu  of  the  times. 

The  ^*  Doctrine  Curieuse,''  carried  the  stropgest  maib 
of  a  most  busy  and  active  temper ;  Tivacity  was  the  cba-»' 
racteristic  of  the-  author,  and  he  h%d  no  sooner  escaped 
the  difficulties  which  that  treatise  brought  upon  him,  but 
be  plunged  into  another,   of  a  much  more  threatening 
aspect.    This  was  created  by  a  book  be  published  in  1625, 
under  the  tide  of  ^  La  Somme  Tbeologtque  des  veritds  ca*' 
pitales  de  la  religion  Chretienne."     It  was  this  book  wbicb 
first  excited  the  war  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits, 
aad  in  the  following  manner.    The  abbot  of  St.  Cyran, 
observing  in  Garasse's  book  a  prodi^ous  number  of  MA^ 
fications  of  Scripture  and  the  fathers,  besides  many  he^* 
retical  and  impious  opinions,  thought  the  honour  of  the 
church  required  a  nefiitation  of  them.     Accordingly,  be 
wrote  an  answer  at  large,  in  four  parts*     B^t  white  the 
first  part  was  in  the  press,  the  noise  it  every  where  madtf 
oeeasioned  Garasse's  book  to  be  more  carefully  examined* 
Idaroh  2,  1626,  the  rector  of  the  Sorbonne  declared  before 
that  society  that  he  had  received  several  complainu  of  it ; 
and,  proposing  to  hate  it  examined,  a  committee  was  ap-* 
pointed  for  tbu  purpose,  who  should  give  their  opinion  of 
it  on  the  9d  of  May  foltowing.     This  matter  alarming 
Garasse,  he  presently  after  this  appointment  published  at 
Paris,  <<  L'abus  decouverte,"  &c.    In  this  piece  be  drew 
up  a  list  of  111  proposttiaos ;  the  most  easy  to  maintain 
that  he  could  find,  and  having  composed  a  censure  of 
them,  which  he  pretended  was  that  of  the  abbot  St.  Cyran, 
ke  refuted  that  answer  with  ease.    This  coming  to  the 
bands  of  St.  Cyran,  March  16,  be  wrote  some  notes  upon 
it. the  same  day,  which  were  printed  with  the  title  of  '*  A 
refuution  of  the  pretended  abuse,  and  discovery  of  the 
true  ignorance  and  vani^  of  fother  Francis  Garasse  ;^'  and 
the  committee  of  the  Sorbonne  made  their  report  on  th^ 
day  appointed.    But  some  persons  who  approved  the  book 
^  desired  more  time,  «ad  that  the  propositions  censured 
migbt  be  communicated  to  them.     This  was  granted ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  July,  attempting  partly  to  defend,  and  partly 

*  la  iuoor  off  Omnme  they  bpM     h  btgira  ad  UIdib  de  tna  cam  Eodcsw 
Ikis  Mtfol  tiUc,  "  Litem  •  D.  Ofitr    reeoocilmtiooe.^ 
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lo  Mplain  lip  thqr  (smnd  tbeouiekes  under  a  neeem^  of 
ponfiPfMif  thftt  there  were  notoe  passtset  in  k  which  eoiM 
n^  he  esKeuied ;  end  thai  F.  Garaase  had  promited  to  oor« 
rect  them,  without  performing  bis  proouM.  On  thi%  thw 
doelaes  agreeing  that  the  book  ought  lo  be.censured,  tike 
cesaure  was  aocordingW  paated  fiepL  t»  and  inunodialely 
pttbUahed»  with  the  dtle  of  <<  Ceofura  S.  Faoultatis  Theo<- 
logtcw»  lco«  The  Gensure  of  the  saered  Faod^  of  the 
Clergy  at  Pans,  upon  a  book  entitled  Theologioal  8um«« 
mary  ef  F#  Francis  Garaase/'  The  sentence  was  to  this 
efiect»  that  the  summary  contained  several  hmetioal^  er«A 
roneousy  scandalous,  and  rash  propositions  \  several  hH^ 
sifioati^ns  of  passages  ct  Scripture^  and  of  the  holy  fitthevs^ 
fiUsely  cited,  and  wrested  from  their  true  sense;  and  an 
iufimte  niiflri»at  of  expressions  unfit  to  he  written  or  rea4 
by  Cbnalianfl  aud.dtviuiea. 

This  sentence  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  abbot  of 
St«  Cyian^s  critklue^  iriiich^  after  many  hiwdraeees  raised 
by  the  Jesdits,  cease  out  the  eMua  year^  entitled,  ^  A 
Colktctioe  of  the  £sults  and  capital  iakities  contained  in  the 
Theological  Snaamary  of  F.  Francis  Garasse  *:'  In  anewef 
t^  which)  our  author  wrote,  ^VAvis  tonchant  la  refutation, 
^e.  Advice  eoncerrang  the  refiitatien  of  the  Theotegicak 
SumsMry  of  F«  Garasse/'  This  canve  out  also  before  the 
6nd  of  the  year,  and  cewcluded  the  dispute  between  the 
two  cembateiHs  iu particular,  fiat  the  two  orders  of  Jesoits 
and  Jansenists  in  general,,  of  whom  these  were  respectively 
the  cbMopions,  grew  from  the  consequences  of  it,  into 
aech  an  unplacaUe  hatred  and  eninsosiiy  agaititt  each  other^ 
as  seeded  net  be  extingutahable  by  ordinary  means.  With 
respect  to  Garssse,  the  Jesuita  used  sowm  kind  ef  prudence; 
They  did  not  obstieately  persist  in  supporting  him,  but 
banisliedbim  to  one  of  their,  houses  at  a  great  distance 
from  Paris,  where  he  was  heard  of  no  more^  This  punish^ 
asent,  to  a  mian  of  his  ambitions  and  busy  temper,  was 
worse  than  death.  Accoedtngly,  aa  if  weary  of  suck  a  Uiei 
when  the  plague  mged  vmlemiy  in  Poictiers,  in  16S1,  he.. 
asked  earnestly  of  his  superiors  to  attend  thoee  that  were 
feieed  with  it;  leave  was  granted,  and  in  that  charitiUe 

*  He   intended  four  vo1umCi»  but  cooiisends  it  at  ope  of  th%  n^ott  fiMfiil 

tV  t^  fint  only  tntt  pHnt^,  and  an  bocdts  a  man  cten  read,  especiaffy  if  he 

abridgment  of  the  fourth ;   hit  name  designs  to  set  up  for  an  author  who 

i^  not  i|i  U»a  ti^-paga^  and  in  the  pri*  S^IP^  fiWD«itholities>  nUniilna^  com* 

▼ilege  prefixed,  he  asffinoeiithf  sama  f9tpM0M^  hcm    -    v  4 

of  Alexandre  der£xclusse.    Bayle  re- 
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^^ce,  catchingthe  contkgion,  he  died  among  the  infected 
l^ersonsin  the  hospital,  oti  the  14th  of  June  that  year. 
He  is  styled  by  bp.  Warburton,  in  his  Comtnenury  on 
the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  an  eminent  casuist.* 

GARCILASSO,  or  Garcias  Lasso  bb  la  Vega,  a  cele- 
brated Spanish  poet,  was  born  of  a  noble  fadiily  at  Toledo^ 
in  1500  or  1303.     His  fether  was  a  coansellor  of  state  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  employed  by  them  on  several 
important  negociations,  particularly  in  an  embassy  to  pope 
Alexander  VI.   Garcilasso  was  educated  near  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  who  had  a  particular  regard  for  him,  and  took  him 
with  him  in  his  military  expeditions,  where  be  became  as  re- 
nowned for  his  courage  as  for  his  poetry.     He  accompanied 
that  emperor  into  Germany,  Africa,  and  Provence ;  and 
it  was  in  this  last  eicpedition,  in  1536,  that  he  commanded 
a  battalion,  when  be  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died 
at  Nice,  about  three  weeks  after,  aged  only  thirty -three. 
The  wound  was  made  by  a  stone  tiiirown  by  a  countryman 
from  a  turret,  and  falling  upon  his  head.    The  Spanish 
poetry  was  greatly  obliged  to  Garcilasso,  not  only  for  ex- 
tending its  bonnds,  but  also  for  introducing  new  beauties 
into  it.     He  had  strong  natural  talents  for  poetry ;  and  he 
did  not  fail  to  improve  them  by  culture,  studying  the  best 
poets  ancient  and  modem.     His  poems  are  full  oC  fire ; 
have  a  nobleness  and  majesty  without  affectation ;  and, 
what  is  somewhat  singular,  there  is  in  them  a  great  deal  of 
ease,  united  with  much  subtilty.     Paul  Jovius  has  not 
scrupled  to  say  that  his  odes  have  all  the  sweetness  of  Ho- 
race.    Though  his  imitadons  of  the  ancients  may  be  traced 
throughout  almost  all  his  worhs^  yet,  as  they  are  conspicu-- 
cos  for  good  taste  and  harmonious  versification,  and  were 
written  amidst  many  distracting  occupations,  there^  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  gained  great  celebrity  if  he 
iiad  lived  longer.    The  learned  grammarian  Sanctius  has 
written  commentaries  upon  all  bis  works,  and  has  illustrated 
him  every  where  with  very  learned  and  curious  notes.. 
They  were  all  printed  at  Naples  in  1664,  with  this  title, 
**  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  Obras  Poeticas  con  annotation's 
de  Franc.  Sanchez,"  in  8vo.     We  must  not  confound  this 
poet  with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Cusco,  who  wrote  in  Spanish  the  History  of  Florida,  and 
that  of  Peru  and  the  Irrcas.' 


1  Ge«.  Diet,  by  Bayle.— Morerl-*NicePOii,  TOl.  XXXI. 
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GARDEN  (Francis),  better  kncmn  to  the  public  bjr 
the  title  of  Lord  Gardenstone,  was  born  at  EdiDburgii 
June  24,  1721.  His  father  was  Alexander  Garden,  of 
Troop,  an  opulent  land-holder  in  Aberdeetishire ;  and 
his  mother  was  Jane,  daughter  of  sir  Francis  Grant,  of 
Culien,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice  After 
passing  through  the  usual  course  of  liberal  education  at 
school  and  at  the  university,  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
law  as  a  profession,  and  in  1744  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  and  called  to  the  ScotUsh  bar. 
In  his  practice  as  an  advocate  he  soon  began  to  be  disttn^ 
guished  by  a  strong  native  rectitude  of  understanding^ ;  by 
that  vivacitv  of  apprehension  and  imagination,  which  is 
commonly  denominated  genius ;  by  manly  candour  in  ali- 
gnment, often  more  persuasive,  than  subtUty  and  sophisti- 
cal artifice ;  by  powers  which,  with  diligence,  might  easily 
attain  to  the  highest  eminence  of  the  profession.  But  the 
same  strength,  openness,  and  ardour  of  mind  which  dis- 
tinguished him  so  advantageously  among  the  pleaders  at 
the  bar,  tended  to  give  him  a  fondness  for  the  gay  enjoy- 
ments of  convivial  intercourse,  which  was  in  some  respects 
unfavourable  to  his  progress  in  juridical  erudition,  yet 
without  obstructing  those  promotions  to  which  his  talents 
entitled  him.  In  1764  he  became  his  majesty^s  solicitor, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  judged  in  the  courts  of  session 
and  justiciary,  the  supreme  judicatures,  civil  and  criminal, 
for  Scotland.  On  this  occasion  he  assumed,  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  the  title  of  lord  Gardenstone.  His 
place  in  the  court  of  session  he  continued  to  occupy  till 
bis  death,  but  had  some  years  before  resigned  the  office 
of  a  commissioner  of  justiciary,  and  in  recompense  got  a 
pension  of  200/.  per  annum.  Clear  discernment,  strong 
good  sense,  conscientious  honesty,  and  amiable  benevo- 
lence, remarkably  distinguished  his  opinions  and  conduct 
as  a  judge. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  humanity,  taste,  and  public 
spirit,  became  still  more  eminently  the  predominant  prin- 
ciples in  his  mind.  He  pitied  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry, depressed  rather  by  their  ignorance  of  the  most 
skilful  modes  of  labour,  aud  by  their  remoteness  from  the 
sphere  of  improvement,  than  by  any  tyranny  or  extortion 
of  their  landlords.  He  admired,  protected,  and*cultivated 
the  fine  arts.  He  was  the  ardent  votary  of  political  liberty, 
and  friendly  to  every  thing  that  promised  a  rational  ame- 
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lioration  of  public  c&coBomy,  and  the  priftciples  of  go* 
vernment.     In  1762  be  purchased  the  estate  of  Johnston*, 
CO.  Kincardine.    Within  a  few  years  after  he  began  to  at* 
tempt  a  plan  of  the  most  li1;>eral  improvement  of  the  value 
of  this  estate,  by  an  extension  of  the  village  of  Laurence'" 
kirk,  adjoining.     He  offered  leases  of  small  farms,  and  of 
ground  for  building  upon,  which  were  to  last  for  the  term 
of  one  hundred  years;  and  of  which  the  conditions  were 
extremely  innting  to  the  labourers  and  tradesmen  of  the 
surrounding  country.    These  offers  were  eagerly  lisdsned 
to;  and  being  more  desirous  to  make  the  attempt  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  than  profitable  to  himself,  be  wa&  in- 
duced within  a  few  years  to  reduce  his  ground*rents  to 
one  half  of  the  original  rate.    Weavers,  joiners,  shoe- 
makers, and  other  artizans  in  a  considerable  number,  re«> 
sorted  to  settle  in  the  rising  village.     His  lordship^s  ear* 
nestness  for  the  success  of  his  project,  and  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  whom  he  had  received  under  his 
protection,  led  him  to  engage  in  several  undertakings,  by 
the  fitilure  of  which  he  incurred  considerable  losses.    Pro* 
jectS'Of  a  print-field,  and  of  manufiBkCtures  of  linen  and  of 
stockings,  attempted  with  sanguine  hopes  in  the  new  village, 
and  chiefly  at  bis  lordship's  risk  and  expence,  misgave  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  well  have  dispirited  a  man  of  less 
steady  and  ardent  philanthropy.     But  the  village  still  con- 
tinued to  advance  under  his  lordship!seye  and  fostering  care. 
In  1 779  he  procured  it  to  be  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony, 
having  a  magistracy,  an  annual  fair,  and  a  weekly  market. 
He  provided  in  it  a  good  inn  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
and  furnished  it  with  a  library  for  their  amusement,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  probably  in  either  kingdom.     We  re- 
member, likewise,  an  Album^  in  which  were  manv  inge* 
nbus  contributions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  tae  lite- 
rati of  Scotland.    He  invited  an  artist  for  drawing,  from 
the  continent,   to  settle   at  Laurencekirk.      He   had  at 
length  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  considerable  linen-manu- 
factory fixed  in  it ;  and  before  his  death  he  saw  his  plan 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  village  at  Laurencekirk,  crowned  with  suc- 
cess beyond  bis  most  sanguine  hopes.     He  has  acknow- 
ledged in  a  memoir  concerning  this  village,  '*  That  he  bad 
tried  in  some  measure  a  variety  of  the  pleasures  which  man- 
kind pursue ;  but  never  relished  any  so  much  as  the  plea- 
sure arising  from  the  progress  of  bis  village.*' 
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In  1785,  by  the  detdi  of  a  brotber,  ke  became  pos- 
sessed of  tfae  fiunity  estates,  worth  about  SOOO/.  a  year, 
which  not  only  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  visual  course  of 
liberality,  but  to  seek  relief  from  the  growing  infirmities 
of  his  age^  by  a  partial  relaxation  from  business,  which  be 
determined  to  employ  in  travel.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  in 
Sq[>t.  1786,  and  performed  the  tour  of  France^  Geneva, 
^wisserland,  the  Netherlands,  and  luly,  and  after  three 
years,  returned  to  his  native  country,  with  a  large  coileC'» 
^Mon  o^  objects  of  natural  history,  and  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  the  discbarge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  a  judge ;  ia  performing  ttiany  ge- 
nerous offices  of  benevolence  and  humanity,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  comfort  of  his  tenants.  As  an  amusement  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  he  revised  some  of 
the  light  fugitive  pieces,  in  which  he  had  indulged  the 
gaiety  of  his  fancy  in  his  earlier  days ;  and  a  small  volume 
was  published  under  the  title  of  ^*  Miscellanies  in  prose 
and  verse,"  in  which  the  best  pieces  are  upon  good  au* 
tbority  ascribed  to  lord  Gardenitone.  He  revised  also  the 
**  Memorandums"  which  be  bad  made  upon  his  travels^ 
and  two  volumes  of  them  were  published  during  bis  life- 
time, under.the  title  of  <<  TraveUing  Memorandums,"  con* 
laining  a  number  of  interesting  observations,  criticisms^ 
and  anecdotes.  A  third  volume  appeared  after  bis  deaths 
with  an  account  of  him,  from  which  we  have  borrowed  the 
greater  part  of  this  article.  His  lordship  died  July  22, 
1793,  deeply  r^etted  by  his  friends  and  by  bis  country. 
His  last  (HibUcation  was  ^  A  Leuer  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Laurencekirk,"  containing  much  saluUry  advice.* 

GARDINER  (Jambs),  a  brave  officer  of  the  army,  and 
not  less  celebrated  for  his  piety,  was  bom  at  Carrideni  In 
Liollthgow$hire,  in  Scotland^  Jan.  10,  1687-S.  He  was 
the  son  of  captain  Patrick  Gardiner,  of  the  family  of  Tor<* 
woodhead,  by .  Mrs.  Mary  Hodge,  of  the  family  of  Glads^ 
muir.  His  family  was  miliury^  his  father,  his  unde  by 
the  mother's  side,  and  his  elder  brother,  ail  fell  in  battle. 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Linlithgow,  but  was  soon 
removed  from  it,  owing  to  Us  early  zeu  to  follow  his  f^ 
therms  profession.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  an  tn^ 
sign^s  commissioii  in  the  Dutch  seicvice,  in  which  he  coo«^ 

>  Life  prefixed  to  hit  MfmorandiKni .— 9iool«ir't  Ststiftitfst  Rspottf .---91^'s'S 
S«pf  l<iBciit  to  the  Eocrclop«4i»  BriiauDica. 
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tiDued  until  1702 ;  when  he  received  the  same  from  queen 
Anne,  and  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  in  bis 
nineteenth  year,  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French.  He  was  carried  to  a  convent,  where  he 
resided  until  his  wound  was  cured ;  aod  soon  after  was  ex- 
changed. In  1706  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
after  several  intermediate  promotions,  was  appointed  .ma« 
jor  of  a  regiment  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  in  whose 
fomily  he  resided  for  several  years.  In  January  1730,  h^ 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  same 
regiment,  in  which  he  continued  until  April  1 743,  when 
be  received  a  colonel's  commission  over  a  regiment  of 
dragoons.  During  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  1745,  his 
regiment  being  in  that  country,  and  the  rebel  army  ad« 
vancing  to  Edinburgh,  be  was  ordered  to  march  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  Dunbar,  which  he  did;  and  that  hasty 
retreat,  .with  the  news  soon  afterwards  received  of  the 
surrender  of  Edinburgh  to  the  rebels,  .struck  a  visible 
panic  into  the  forces  he  commanded.  This  affected  his 
gallant  mind  so  much,  that  on  the  Thursday  before  the 
battle  of  Preston-pans,  he  intimated  to  an  officer  of  con- 
siderable rank,  that  he  expected  the  event  would  be  asi  it 
proved ;  and  to  a  person  who  visited  him,  he  said,  <<  I 
cannot  influence  the  conduct  of  others  as  I  could  wish ; 
but  I  have  one  life  to  sacrifice  to  my  country's  safety,  and 
I  shall  not  spare  it.''  On  Friday  Sept.  20tb,  the  day  bie- 
fore  the  fatal  battle,  when  the  whole  army  was  drawn  up^ 
about  noon,  the  colonel  rode  through  the  ranks  of  his  re« 
giment,  and  addressed  them  in  an  animated  manner,  to 
exert  themselves  with  courage  in  defence  of  their  country. 
They  seemed  much  affected  by  his  address,  and  express^ 
a  very  ardent  desire  of  attacking  the  enemy  immediately ; 
a  desire  in  which  he,  and  another  gallant  officer  of  dis« 
tinguished  rank,  would  have  gratified  them,  had  it  been 
in  their  power,  but  their  ardour  and  their  advice  were  overr 
ruled  by  the  strange  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
sir  John  Cope,  and  therefore  all  that  colonel  Gardiner 
could  do,  was  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  making 
as  good  a  disposition  as  the  circumstances  would  allow.  He 
continued  all  night  under  arms,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak, 
and  sheltered  under  a  rick  of  barley  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  field.  By  break  qjf  day  the  army  was  rous^  by 
the  noise  of  the  approach  oif  the  rebels ;  and  the  attack 
was  made  before  sun-rise.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  oame 
Vol.  XV.  T 
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within  gun-'sfaoty  they  commenced  a  furious  fire ;  and  the 
drmgoooa  which  constituted  the  left  wing  immediately  fled; 
The  colonel  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  which  lasted 
but  a  few  minutesy  received  a  ball  in  his  left  breast,  which 
made  him  give  a  sudden  spring  in  his  saddle ;  upon  which 
his  servant,  who  had  led  the  horse,  would  have  persuaded 
him  to  retreat;  but  he  said  it  was  only  a  flesh-wound,  and 
fought  on,  though  he  presently  after  received  a  shot  in 
his  right  thigh.  The  colonel  was  for  a  few  moments  sup- 
ported by  his  n)en,  and  particularly  by  about  fifteen  dni- 
foons,  who  stood  by  him  to  the  last ;  but  after  a  faint 
re,  the  regiment  in  general  was  seized  with  a  panic  ;  and 
though  their  colonel  and  some  other  brave  officers  did 
what  they  could  to  rally  them,  they  at  last  took  to  a  pre* 
cipitate  flight.  Just  in  the  momentf  when  colonel  Gardiner 
seemed  to  be  making  a  pause  to  deliberate  what  duty  re- 
quired him  to  do  in  such  a  circumstance,  he  saw  a  party 
of  the  fobt  fighting  bravely  near  him,  without  an  officer  to 
lead  them,  on  which  he  rode  up  to  them  immediately,  and 
cried  out  aloud,  "  Fire  on,  my  lads,  and  fear  notihing.** 
As  he  had  uttered  these  words,  a  Highlander  advanced 
towards  him  with  a  scythe  fastened  to  a  long  pde,  with 
which  he  gave  him  such  a  deep  wound  in  his  right  arm, 
that  his  sword  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  several  others 
coming  about  him  at  the  same  time,  while  he  was  thus 
dreadfully  entangled  with  that  savage  weapon,  he  was 
dragged  from  his  horse.  The  moment  he  fell,  another 
Highlander  gave  him  a  stroke  either  with  a  broad -sword,  or  a 
Lochaber  axe,  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  which  was  the 
mortal  Wow.  All  that  his  faithftil  servant,  John  Forster, 
who  fiirnished  this  account,  saw  further  at  this  time,  was, 
that  as  his  hat  was  falling  o(F,  he  took  it  in  his  left  hand, 
vraved  it  as  a  signal  for  him  to  retreat,  and  added,  which 
were  the  last  words  he  ever  heard  him  speak,  "  Take  care 
of  yourself."  The  servant  immediately  fled  to  a  mill, 
about  two  miles  distant,  where  he  changed  his  dress,  and 
disguised  like  a  miller^s  servant,  returned  with  a  cart  about 
tvvo  hours  after  the  engagement.  He  found  his  master  not 
only  plundered  of  his  watch  and  other  things  of  value,  but 
ev^n  stripped  of  his  upper  garments  and  boots.  He  was, 
however,  still  breathing,  and  from  appearances,  not  alto- 
^tlier  in^^ensible.  In'  this  condition  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  church  of  Tranent,  and  from  that  to  the  clergyman^s 
house,  where  he  expired  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
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noon,  Saturday  Sept.  21,  1745.  The  rebek  entered  his 
house  before  be  was  carried  ott  from  the  field,  and  plan* 
dered  it.  His  remains  were  interred  on  the  Tuesday  fol* 
lowing.  Sept  24,  at  the  parish  church  of  Tranent  £v^ 
his  enemies  spoke  honourably  of  him,  and  seemed  to  join 
in  lamenting  the  fall  of  so  brave  and  so  worthy  a  man. 
Nor  was  it  for  bravery  only  that  colonel  Gardiner  was  dis-^ 
tinguished.  He  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pious  men  of 
his  age  and  country.  He  was,  says  his  biographer,  in  the 
most  amazing  manner,  without  any  religious  opportunity, 
or  peculiar  advantage,  deliverance,  or  affliction,  reclaimed* 
on  a  sudden,  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  health,  from  a  life 
of  licentiousness,  not  only  to  a  steady  course  of  regularity 
and  virtue,  but  to  high  devotion^  and  strict,  though  un- 
affected sanctity  of  manners.  All  this  is  amply  illustrated 
in  Dr.  Doddridge's  well-known  life  of  this  gallant  hero, 
whose  death  was  as  much  a  loss,  as  the  cause  of  it,  the 
battle  of  Preston^pans,  was  a  disgrace  to  his  country. 

In  July  1726,  Col.  Gardiner  married  lady  Frances  £r- 
skine,  daughter  to  David  fourth  earl  of  Bucban,  by  whom 
he  had  thirteen  children,  five  only  of  which  survived  their 
father,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.* 

QAKDINER  (Richard),  an  English  divine,  a  native  of 
Hereford,  where  he  was  bom  in  1591,  was  educated  at 
the  school  there,  and  became  a  student  of  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  about  1607.  After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  noted  for  a  quaint  sin* 
gularity  in  his  manner  of  preaching.  King  James  I.  being* 
muoh  pleased  with  a  speech  whidi  he  had  delivered  before 
him  in  the  Scotch  tone,  when  he  was  deputy-orator,  gave 
him  the  reversion  of  the  next  canonry  of  Christ  •church  ;• 
into  which  he  was  installed,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Thornton,  in  1629 ;  and  taking  his  degrees  in  divinity  the 
following  year,  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordi- 
nary to  king  Charles  I.  In  1648  he  was  ejected  from  bis 
canonry  by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  and  lived  obscurely 
in  Oxford,  tuntii  the  restoration,  when  he  was  re-instated 
in  his  stall,  and  from  that  time  devoted  the  profits  of  it  to 
charitable  uses,  with  some  benefactions  to  his  relations, 
and  to  Christ-church.  He  published  several  sermons,  par- 
ticularly a  volume  containing  sixteen.  Lend.  1659,  8vo. 
S.  *^  Specimen  Oratorium,''  Lond  1653,  containing  some 


1  Doddridge*-!  Life  of  Colooel  Gardiner,  ao^  Fimertl  Sermon  on  him. 
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of  bU  university  oratioDs.  This  was  repriated  in  1657, 
and  in  1662,  witb  additional  orations  and  letters.  There 
were  subsequent  editions  printed  at  Oxford  in  1 61^8  and 
i675^  &JC.  yet  the  book  is  very  scarce.  He  died  Dec.  20, 
1670,  and  was  buried  in  Cbrist-cburcb  catbedral,  with 
an  elegant  Latin  epicapb,  written  at  the  desire  of  his  exe- 
cutors, by  Dr.  South,  who  succeeded  bicn  in  hit  canonry,^ 

GARDINER  (Stephen),  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
chancellor  of  England,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Dr. 
Lionel  WoodvtU  or  Wydville^  dean  of  Exeter,  and  bishop 
of  SalislMiry,  brother  to  Elisabeth,  queen  consort  to  Ed- 
ward IV.*  tie  was  bom  in  1483,  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  in 
SuflFolk,  and  took  bis  nara^  from  bis  reputed  fatlierf,  whom 
bis  mother  married,  though  in  a  menial  situation,  to  con- 
ceal the  incontinence  of  the  bishop.  After  a  proper  edu- 
4;atioo  at  school,  be  was  sent  to  Trinity-bail,  in  Cambridge; 
where  piurstting  his  studies  with  diligence,  be  soon  66^ 
tained  reputation  by  the  quickness  of  bis  parts,  and  was 
particularly  distingnisbed  for  his  elegance  in  writing  and 
speaking  Latin,  as  well  as  for  his  uncommon  skill  in  the 
<^reek  language  {.  In  the  former  be  made  Cicero  his  pat* 
tern,  and  became  so  absolute  a  master  of  his  style,  as  to 
be  charged  with  aifectation  in  that  respect.  With  these 
attainments  in  classical  learning,  be  applied  himself  to 
the  civil  and  canon  law ;  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
the  first  of  these,  in  1520;  in  the  latter,  the  following 
year ;  and  it  is  said,  was  the  same  year  elected  master  of 
his  college. 

But  his  views  were  ftur  from  being  confined  to  the  uni- 
versity. He  had  some  time  before  been  taken  into  the 
family  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thence  into  that  of 

*  Mr.  Lodg«  tmyt,  tbtt  one  of  Raw-  SiifiWlk,  wkh  a  dUttaction  of  a  border  ; 

Itmoii't  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library^  and  at  last  they  were  inipalrd  witb  ihe 

with  wore  probability  mak^a  him    a  arms  of  the  tee  oC  Winchester  without 

younger  ton  of  air  l*boma<  Gardineri  the  distinction.     Strype*»  MeoHMriali, 

kpU  the  representative  of  a  very  an.  vol.  111.     Before  that  time  he  usually 

cient  family  in  Laacashire.     Ledfa*i  wont  by  the  name  of  Htepheat. 


Illaitntioot,  vol.  I.  p.  108.    Bnt  this  }  Laland  CMuplimflOts  him  oo  thii 

contradicts  all  former  accounts,  and  account,  in  a  poen  addressed  to  him 

loaves  us  at  a  loss  to  conjactore  why  by  the  nsme  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  in 

ha  was  in  early  life  often  called  Or.  the  dose  of  whioh  be  foreiels  him,  that 

Stephens/  his  brow  would  be  honoured  with  a 

f  Viz.  Gardhier ;  but  this  was  not  mitre ;  a  proof  that  his  surname  was 

done  till   after  he  became  bishop  of  at  least  ^veu  him  by  others  before  bo 

Wiocheiter,  when  he  aho  assumed  the  was  a  bishop.    Iceland's  Ki>/*9m.  UUut^ 

armsof  tbeGaidineis  ofGlemsford,  in  Viror.  p.  49. 

>  Aik.  Ox.  Tol  IL— Bioff.  Brit.  vol.  VI.  p.  3765. 
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cardinal  Wolsey,  who  made  bioi  bis  secretary.  Tbk  pott  he 
now  held,  and  it  proved  tbe  fonndation  of  bis  rise  at  court.- 
Tbe  cardinal  having  prelected  tbe  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Francis  I.  in  1525,  employed  his  secretary  to  draw 
up  tbe  plan,  and  the  king  coanng  to  his  boose  at  More- 
parky  in  Hertfordshire,  found  Gardiaer  busy  at  this  work. 
He  looked  at  it,  liked  the  performance  extremely  well, 
tbe  perforaner^s  conversation  better,  and  his  fertility  in  the- 
invention  of  expedients  best  of  all ;  and  from  this  time- 
Gardiner  was  admitted  into  the  secret  of  affairs,  and  exk-^ 
tirely  confided  in,  both  by  the  king  and  his  first  minister.* 
He  received  a  public  mark  of  that  confidence  in  1527, 
trhen  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  B^;ociate  the  ar-* 
duous  business  of  Henry's  divorce  from  queen  Katharine. 
Edward  Fox,  provost  of  King's-college,  in  Cambridge, 
went  with  him  on  thb  embassy;  but  Gardiner  was  tbe 
chief,  being  esteemed  the  best  civilian  in  England  at  thia 
time ;  and  having  been  admitted  into  the  king^s  cabioet<rf 
council  for  this  afiair,  be  is  styled  in  the  cardinars  cre^  - 
denlial  letters  to  the  pope,  '^  primary  secretary  of  the 
most  secret  counsels."  He  was  now  in  such  favour  with 
the  cardinal,  that,  in  these  very  letters,  he  called  Gar- 
diner the  half  of  himself  '*  Dimidium  sui,**  than  whom 
none  was  dearer  to  him.  He  wrote  that  Gardiner  should 
unlock  his  [the  cardinaPs]  breast  to  tbe  pope;  who,  in 
hearing  him  speak,  he  might  think  he  heard  the  cardinal 
himself.  The  successful  issue  of  this  embassy  in  obtaining 
a  new  commission,  directed  to  the  cardinals  Wolsey  and 
Campejus,  as  well  as  Gardiner's  address  in  the  negociatioo, 
may  be  seen  in  the  general  histories  of  England.  We 
shall  only  notice  one  particular  not  mentioned  diere,  which 
is  his  success  in  disposing  Campejus  to  make  a  tour  to 
England.  This  requiring  some  extraordinary  manage- 
ment, Gardiner  took  it  upon  himself;  and  having  put  every 
thing  requisite  to  set  the  affair  in  a  proper  light  at  home, 
into  the  bands  of  his  colleague  Fox,  dispatched  him  to 
carry  the  account  to  tbe  king,  who  joined  with  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  in  applauding*  the  ingenuity,  intrepidity,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  new  minister. 

*  There  it  a  letter  from  thit  lady  to  yoa  for  my  letter,  wherein  I  perceive 

our  oegociator  in  the  Paper-offioe»  tup*  tbe  willing  and  faithfiit  mind  yon  have 

pqeed  to  be  written  on  this  occasion,  to  do  me  pleatore,"  flee.     See   the 

which  begins,  «•  Mr.  Siephens,  I  thauk  whole  in  Biof .  Brit. 
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But  the  loudest  in  his  praises  was.  the  cardinal,  in  ^hbse 
private  business  Gardiner  bad  reconciled  the  pope  to  the 
endowment  of  his  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich^, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  lesser  monasteries. 
This  added  to  the  rest,  niade  such  an  impression  upon  the 
cardinaPs  mind,  that  crying  out,  *^  O  inestimable  treasure 
and  jewel  of  this  realm!"  he  desired  Fox  to  remark  those 
words,  and  insert  them  in  his  letter.  There  was  still  ano- 
ther instance  of  Gardiner's  abilities  and  attachment  to 
Wolsey,  which  had  its  share  in  exciuug  this  burst  of  ad-» 
miration.  During  the  course  of  this  embassy,  the  pope 
falling  dangerously  ill,  the  cardinal  set  all  his  engines  to 
work,  to  secure  the  keys  provisionally  to  himself,  in  case 
of  a  new  election,  and  the  suffrages  of  one-third  part  of 
the  cardinals  were  procured  for  him.  He  dispatched  ordera 
immediately  to  provide  that  those  cardinals  should  be 
withdrawn  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  should  there  declare 
him  pope,  though  the  majority  should  appear  against  hiiH ; 
assuring  his  own  party,  that  tiiey  should  be  vigorously  sus- 
tained by  king  Henry  and  his  allies.  This  scheme,  how- 
ever, was  rendered  abortive  by  the  recovery  of  Clement 
VII.  but  the  pains  taken  in  it  by  the  cardinaPs  agenu, 
among  whom  Gardiner  had  at  least  an  equal  share,  could 
not  fail  to  be  highly  pleasing  to  him.  In  the  event,  in- 
deed, the  king  had  most  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  mi- 
nister, who  gave  his  opinion  that  all  solicitations  at  Rome 
would  be  lost  time;  the  pope,  in  his  judgment,  being 
immoveable  in  the  resolution  to  do  nothing  himself;  though 
he  might  not  improbably  be  brought  to  confirm  such  a 
sentence  as  his  majesty  could  draw  from  the  legates  t* 
Henry,  fully  persuaded  in  the  issue  of  the  sincerity  and 
judgment  of  this  advice,  recalled  Gardiner,  resolving  to 
make  use  of  his  abilities  in  managing  the  legantine 
court  f. 

During  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  had  among  other 
things  obtained  some  favours  at  that  court  for  bishop  Nix 
of  Norwich,  who  on  his  return  rewarded  him  with  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norfolk,  in  1529;  and  this  probably  was 

*  Gardhspr  and  Fox  were  the  per-  others  written  at  the  tame  time,   or 

sons  00  whom  th^  cardio^l  chiefly  re-  even  (ater. 

lied  for  laying  the  plan  of  Uiese  mag-  X  "^^  ^'"?  ^'^  ^^  suffer  tlie  pro- 

niflcent  fouodaiion^.     Strype.  ceedings  to  be  begun  before  the  car- 

f  The  whole  letter,  is  mserted  in  the  dinals  till  Gardiner's  return.     I^iinpet'a 

Biog.  Brit,  as  an  instance  of  Gardi-  Hist  Of  iReform.  vol.  II. 
net's  elegant  style  iu  English,  above 
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ihe  first  preferment  he  obtained  in  tbe  cburcb.  In  trtktU, 
it  must  be  owned  tbat  bis  merit  as  a  divine  did  not  entitle 
him  to  any  extraordinary  expeotations  that  way,  but  as  be 
-made  bis  first  entrance  into  business  in  a  tivii  capacity,  ^ 
he  continued  to  exercise  and  improve  bis  talents  in  stat^ 
aflairsy  wbicb  gave  bim  an  opportunity  of  rendering  bino^ 
self  useful,  and  in  a  manner  necessary  to  tbe  king  ;  wbo 
soon  after  bis  arrival,  took  bim  from  Wolsey,  and  declared 
him  secretary  of  state.  Thus  introduced  into  tbe  ministry 
at  home,  besides  the  ordinary  business  of  bis  office,  and 
tbe  large  share  be  is  said  to  have  bad  in  tbe  administration 
of  aflairs  in  general,  be  was  particularly  advised  with  by 
the  king  in  tbat  point  wbicb  lay  nearest  to  bis  heart ;  and 
when  cardinal  Campejus  declared  that  tbe  cause  of  the  di-^ 
vorce  was  evoked  to  Rome,  Gardiner,  in  conjunction  with 
fox  the  almoner,  found  out  Cranmer,  and  discovering  his 
opinibn,  introduced  bim  to  bis  majesty,  whom  they  tbn$ 
enabled  to  extricate  himself  out  of  a  difficulty  then  con<^ 
sidered  as  insuperable. 

As  this  step  proved  tbe  ruin  of  Wolsey,  in  his  distress 
he  applied  to  his  old  servant  tbe  secretary,  who  on  this 
'  occasion  is  said  by  tbe  writer  of  bis  life  in  the  Biog.  Bri« 
tanniea,  to  have  afforded  an  eminent  proof  of  bis  gratitude, 
in  soliciting  bis  pardon  ;  which  was  followed  in  three  days 
by  his  restoration  to  bis  archbishopric,  and   6000/.  sent 
him,  besides  plate  and  furniture  for  bis  bouse  and  chapel. 
It  is  certaih,  however,  tbat  Gardiner  did  not  interpose  he^ 
fore  Wolsey  bad  supplicated  bim  more  than  once  in  tbe 
most  humble  manner,  to  intercede  for  bim,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  Gardiner  did  not  risk  much  in  applying  to  the 
king^  wbo  for  some  time  entertained  a  considerable  regard 
for  tbd  fallen  Wolsey.     Gardiner  also,  at  the  cardinaVi 
recommendation,  in  1530,  introduced  tbe  provost  of  Be-^ 
verly  to  tbe  king,  wbo  received  bim  graciously,  and  shewed 
bim  tbat  he  was  bis  good  and  gracious  lord,  and  admitted 
and  acoepted  him  as  bis  orator  and  scholar.    These  were 
matters  of  easy  management.     But  tbe  year  had  not  0x-» 
pired^  when  tbe  king's  service  called  the  secretary  to  a. 
task  of  another  nature,  wbicb  was  to  procure  from  the  uhi^ 
¥€csiiy  of  Cambridge  their,  declaration  in  favour  of  his  ma- 
jissty^s  eause,  after  Graamer^s  book  skioaid  appear  in  sup-> 
port  of  it.     In  this  most  difficult  point  his  old  colleague 
Fox  was  joined  ivitb  him  ;  and  they  spared  no  pains,  ad- 
dress, or  artifice  in  accomplishing  it»    To  m^ke  amends 
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lor  such  tH  unreserved  compUance  with  tbe  royal  will,  a 
door  was  presently  opened  in  the  churchy  through  whicb> 
by  one  single  step  (the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  into 
irtiich  he  was  installed  in  the  spring  of  1531),  Gardiner 
advanced  to  the  rich  see  of  Winchester,  and  was  there 
consecrated  the  November*  following.  Gardiner  was 
sot^  at  the  time)  apprized  of  the  king^s  design  of  confer- 
ring on  him  this  rich  bishopric ;  for  Henry,  in  his  caprice, 
would  sometimes  rate  him  soundly,  and  when  he  bestowed 
it  on  him  said,  *^  I  have  often  squared  with  you,  Gardiner, 
but  I  love  you  never  the  worse,  as  the  bishopric  I  give  you 
will  convince  you.^*  As  bishop  of  Winchester  he  now  ua* 
fisted  in  tbe  court  when  the  sentence,  declaring  Katharine's 
marriage  null  and  void,  was  passed  by  Cranmer,  May 
92,  1533.  The  same  vear  be  weUt  ambassador  to  the 
French  king  at  Marseilles,  to  discover  tbe  designs  of  the 
pope  and  that  monarch  in  their  interview,  of  which  Henry 
was  very  suspicious;  and  upon  his  return  home,  being 
called,  as  other  bishops  were,  to  acknowledge  and  defend 
the  king's  supremacy,  he  remlily  complied,  and  published 
bis  defence  for  it,  with  this  title,  <<  Oe  vera  Obedientia.'* 
His  conduct  was  very  uniform  in  this  point,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  divorce  and  tbe  subsequent  marriage,  and  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  bis  writings  in  defence  of 
them. 

In  1535,  Cranmer  visiting  the  see  of  Winchester,  in 
virtue  of  bis  metropolitan  power,  Gardiner  disputed  that 
power  with  great  warmth.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  re- 
sumed his  embassy  to  France,  where  he  procured  the  re« 
moval  of  Pole  (then  dean  of  Exeter,  afterwards  cardinal) 
out  of  the  French  dominions,  having  represented  him  as 
bis  master's  bitter  enemy ;  and  this  was  tbe  original  root 
of  that  disagreement  between  them,  which  in  time  became 
public.  Before  his  retutn  this  second  time,  being  applied 
to  by  Cromwell  for  his  opinion  about  a  religious  l^g^ue 
with  tbe  protestant  princes  of  Germany,  he  declared  him- 
self against  it,  and  advised  a  political  alliance,  which  be 
judged  would  last  longer,  as  well  as  answer  tbe  king's  ends 
better,  if  strengthened  by  subsidies.  In  1538  he' was  sent 
ambaasador  to  the  Germaa  diet  at  Ratiriwn,  where  he  in-» 
curred  the  suspicion  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence. 

*  Reffistr.  Ceotuar.  He  had  »•  eorportted  LL.  D.  at  Oxford,  October 
•Igned  tbe  arnhdeacoary  of  Leiceiler  praccdhif .  Atbea.  Oxop.  Vol.  L  co^ 
iatheoidorflapttnikar,  «odbOtai».     159. 
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with  the  pope.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
charge,  it  is  certain  that  Lambert  this  year  was  brought  to 
the  stake  by  his  instigatioD,  for  denying  the  real  presence 
in  the  sacrament.  This  instance  of  a  sanguinary  temper 
was  then  shown  before  the  statute  of  the  six  articles  was 
enacted ;  a  law  on  which  many  were  put  to  death,  and 
which  be  undeniably  framed  and  promoted  in  the  house  of 
lords  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  influence.  This  act  passed 
in  1540;  and  the  first  person  condemned  by  it,  and  burnt 
in  Smithfield,  the  same  year,  was  Robert  Barnes,  who  at 
his  death  declared  his  suspicion  of  Gardiner's  having  a 
hand  in  it*.  Upon  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  rival  long 
in  the  king's  favour,  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  still  held  his  mastership  of  Trinity- hall,  chose  him  their 
vice-chancellor;  and  in  return  he  shewed  his  sense  of  it 
by  an  aasiduity  in  his  office  among  them,  and  a  warm  zeal 
to  assist  them  on  all  occasions  with  his  interest  at  court ; 
which,  as  long  as  the  sunshine  of  any  signal  service  lasted^ 
was  very  good.  But  in  this,  his  case,  like  other  courtiers, 
was  subject  to  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  light  and  shade 
whiph  so  remarkably  checquered  the  series  of  that  reign; 
and  this  minister  was  no  more  excepted  than  his  fellows 
from  complying  with  th<»e  conditions  of  ministerial  great* 
ness,  which  were  indispensable  as  long  as  Henry  sat  at  the 
helm  :  and,  though  he  teUs  us  himself  that,  after  the  king 
had  let  him  into  the  secret,  that  he  could  look  sour  and 
talk  roughly,  without  meaning  much  harm,  he  ever  after 
bore  those  sallies  with  much  less  anxiety,  and  could  stand 
a  royal  rattling  pretty  well  t ;  yet  this  was  only  sometimes^ 
and  on  some  occasions.  For  upon  others,  we  find  him  sub« 
mitting  to  very  disagreeable  supplications  and  expressions 
of  deep  humility,  and  great  sense  of  his  failings,  directly 
contrary  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience  and  un« 

*  His  words  at  the  stake  ««re>  that  not  bten  masM^  to  tha  king's  satii* 

tt  forpivt  the  world  in  general,  and  faction,  upan  which  he  treated  Onr^ 

thi  ^iflhop  of  WiooheHer  in  particalar,  diDer  hi  the  presence  of  the  cart  with 

if  he  bad  any  haod  in  hb  death ;  which  snob  a  storm  of  words  as  qoite  oon. 

implying  a  doubt,  Bayle,  preposte-  founded  him ;  bnt  before  they  parted, 

roasly  enoogh,  inlbrs<3ardiner>»  inno-  the  king  took  him  into  his  chamber, 

cettce  of  this  man's  blood.    See  his  and  toU  kia,  that  he  was  indeed  verf 

^^  in  Barnes  (Robert.)  Mgry*  yet  not  particularly  with  him, 

f  This  seoret  Heury  acquainted  him  though  he  had  used  him  so,  because 

Wi^  en  the  Mlovinf  eccatioo  :  Onr  be  oonld  not  take  quite  so  much  liberty 

doctor  had  been  joined  with  the  eari  of  with  the  earl.    See  his  letter  to  Somern 

Wiltshire,   his  relation  by  blood,  ia  set  in  Fox's  Acts  and  Monrnneots,  aH4 

^afiilrefeOTisqaaaor,  which ks<  iaBi^r*Bfil» 
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;derstapdiug. .    Of  this  we  have  the  following  remarkable 
instance. 

The  bishop  had  for  hb  secretary  a  relation  of  bis  own 
name,  Gardiner,  who,  in  jome  conferences  with  Fryth  the 
.martyr,  had  ac<)uttted  hiinself  so  well  that  they  w«fe 
judged  6t  for  the  public  yiew  *.  This  3roQng  clergyman 
was  much  in  bis  master's  £avour,  yet  he  fell  under  a  pro- 
secution upon  the  act  of  supremacy  ;  and  being  very  ob* 
stinate;  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  March  7,  1544.  This 
was  made  an  eogme  against  the  bishop  by  his  enemies,  who 
whispered  the  king  that  he  was  very  likely  of  his  secretary's 
opinion,  notwithstanding  all  he  bad  written  ;  and  that  if 
lie  was  once  in  the  Tower,  matter  enough  would  come  out 
against  him.  On  this  suggestion,  bb  majesty  consented 
to  his  proposed  imprisonment.  But  the  bishop  being  in- 
formed of  it  in  time,  repaired  immediately  to  court ;  con* 
fessed  all  that  bis  majesty  had  charged  him  with,  whatever 
k  was ;  and  thus,  by  complying  with  the  king's  humour, 
and  shewing  the  deepest  concern  for  real  or  pretended 
failings,  obtained  full  pardon,  to  the  great  aiortftication  of 
bis  enemies.  We  have  selected  this  instance  from  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  all  which  are  evident  proofs  of 
Gardiner's  want  of  honest  and  sound  prtn'eiple,  because  it 
may  be  of  use  in  discovering  his  real  principles  upon  the 
subject  of  the  supremacy,  which  will  at  last  be  found  to 
.  be  oQthittg  n^ore^  io  fact,  than  an  engine  of  his  political 
craft.  It  has  indeed  been  alleged  in  his  behalf,  that  he 
was  npt  always  so  servile  and  ready  an  ihstrmnent  of  the 
king's  will,  especially  upon  the  matter  of  the  supremacy^ 
and  Strype  publishes  (Memorials,  vol.  I.  p.  215)  a  ietter  in 
the  Cottonian  library,  which  Gardiner  wrote  to  the  king  in 
consequence  of  his  miyesty's  being  angry  with  him.  for  ap^ 
proving  some  sentiments  in  a  book  that  seemed  to  impugn 
Ills  supremacy.  But  if  this  letter,  as  Strype  conjectures, 
was  written  about  1535,  this  was  the  time  when  the  king 
had  some  thoughts  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  of  returning  the  supremacy  to  the  pope,  which 
being  very  well  known  to  Gardiner,  might  encourage  him 
tp  speak  with  the  more  freedom  on  that  subject.  Gardiner, 
than  whom  no  man  seems  to  have  more  carefully  studied 
the  king's  temper,  was  not  accustomed  to  look  upon  him* 

.  •  Tbe  title  of  this  piece  if,  "  A  Let-  nmy  see  the  demcanotiT  and  heresf  of 
ter  of  a  young  gentleman  named  mas*-  JWM  Fryth,  lately  tnartft,  ate.**-  "*  "* 
t«r  German  Gardiner,  wherein   men 
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9e1f  as  •undone  because  be  sometimes  received  siicb  noUcffi 
of  bis  majesty's  displeasure  as  threw  some  other  eourtiees 
into  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions.  This  knowledge 
ainl  his  artful  use  of  it  taught  him  to  seek  his  own  safetjr, 
in  takti>g  a  share  with  others,  in  the  divorce.of  Anoe  of 
Clevesy  and  that  of  queen  Catherine  Howard  ;  tb^  first  of 
which,  if  we  consider  his  skill  in  the  law,  must  have  been 
against  bis  conscience,  and  the  second  as  much  against  his 
inclination,  on  account  of  bis  attachment  to  that  nobte 
family.  The  same  regard  for  himself  might  also,  had  be 
been  in  the  kingdom  at  the  time,  have  led  him  to  take  a 
part  against  queen , Anne  Boleyn,  sir  Thomas  More,  and 
bishop  Fisher. 

All  his  sagacity,    subtlety,  and   contrivance^   bowever^ 
were  not  sufficient  to  save  him  from  a  cloud,  which  shewed 
itself  in  the  close  of  this  reign ;  a  change  which  might  be 
attributed  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  master,  were  there 
not  facts  su6B^tetU  to  throw  the  imputation  in  some  mea- 
sure upon  the  servant.     Certain  it  is,  though  upon  what 
•particular   provocation  is  not    known,    that  he    engaged 
deeply  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Cranmer ;  which  being 
discovered  and  dispersed  by  tbe  king,  his  majesty,  fully 
satisfied  of  the  archbishop's  innocence,  left  all  his  enemies^ 
^nd  among  tbe  rest  Gardiner,  to  his  mercy.    The  malice, 
though  forgiven,  by  Cranmer,  .cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
forgotten  by  Henry.     But  thb  did  not  biinler  him  from 
<nakii)g  use  of  this  willing  servant,  against  bis  last  queen, 
Kathariue  Parr.     That  lady,  as  well  as  her  preceding  part* 
ners  of  the  royal  bed,  falling  under  her  oonsori*s  distaste, 
he  presently  thought  of  a  prosecution  for  heresy ;  upop 
which  occasion  he  singled  out  Gardiner,  whose  inolinationf 
that  way  were  well  known,  as  a  proper  person  for  bis  par<r 
pose  to  consult  with.     Accordingly  tbe  minister  listened 
40  his  master's  suspiciona,  improved  his  jealousies,  and 
cast  tbe  whole  into  the  form  of  articles ;  which  being  signed 
'by  the  king,  it  was  agreed  to  send  Katherine  to  the  Tower. 
But  she  had  the  address  to  divert  the  storm  from  breaking 
upon  her  head,  and  to  throw  some  part  of  it  upon  her  per- 
secutors.    The  paper  of  the  articles,  being  entrusted  to 
chancellor  Wriothesly,  was  dropt  out  of  his  bosom,  and 
carried  to  her;  and  she,  with  the  help  of  this  discovery  to 
.her  royal  consort,  found  charms  enough  left  to  dispel  hit 
•suspicions ;  the  result  whereof  was,  severe^  reproaches  to 
tbe  cbaucellor,  and  a  rooted  displ^tsure  to  the  bishop,,  in* 
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flomoch  tbtt  the  king  would  never  see  his  face  afterwardt. 
His  behaviour  to  him  corresponded  with  that  resentment. 
In  the  draught  of  his  majesty^s  will,  before  his  departure 
on  his  l^st  expedition  to  France,  the  bishop^s  name  was 
inserted  among  his  executors  and  counsellors  to  prince 
Edward.  Btit  after  this,  when  the  will  came  to  be  drawn 
afresh,  he  was  left  out ;  and  though  sir  Anthony  Brownr 
moved  the  king  twice,  to  put  his  name  as  before  into  it, 
yet  the  motion  was  rejected,  with  this  remark,  that  **  if 
be  (Grardiner)  was  one,  he  would  trouble  them  all,  and 
they  should  never*  be  able  to  role  him/*  Besides  this, 
when  the  king  saw  him  once  with  some  of  the  privy- coun- 
sellors, he  shewed  his  dislike,  and  asked  his  business^ 
which  was,  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  a  benevolence 
granted  by  the  clergy :  the  king  called  him  immediately 
to  deliver  his  message,  and  having  received  it,  went  away. 
Burnet  assigns  Gardiner's  known  attachment  to  the  Nor- 
folk family  for  the  cause  of  this  disgrace  :  but,  whatever 
was  the  cause,  or  whateier  usage  he  met  widi  on  other 
occasions,  this  justice  is  undeniably  due  to  him,  that  he 
ever  shewed  a  high  respect  to  his  master's  memory,  and 
either  out  of  policy  or  gratitude,  he  always  spoke  and 
wrote  of  him  with  much  deference. 

In  this  unhinged  situation  he  stood  when  Edward  VF. 
ascended  the  throne;  end  his  bebaviour  under  the  son 
more  than  justified  the  father's  censure  upon  the  unruli- 
ness  of  his  temper.  Being  prevented  from  disturbing  the 
council  within  doorv,  he  opposed  all  their  measures  with- 
out. The  reformation  was  the  great  object  of  this  reign ; 
and  that,  as  planned  by  Cranmer,  he  could  not  by  any 
condescension  of  the  archbishop  be  brought  to  approve, 
or  even  to  acquiesce  in.  He  condemned  the  diligence  in 
bringing  it  on  as  too  hasty,  which  would  cause  ift  miscar- 
riage; observing,  that  mider  n  minority,  all  should  be 
kept  quiet,  and  for  that  reason  no  alterations  attempted ; 
and  this  served  him  also  for  a  ground  to  oppose  the  war 
with  Scotland,  as  too  hazardous  and  expensive.  From  the 
same  principle,  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  intended  royal 
visitation,  than  he  raised  objections  to  it :  he  both  ques- 
tioned its  legality,  and  censured  its  imprudence  as  an  in* 
novation ;  alledging  that  it  would  tend  to  weaken  the  pre- 
rogative as  assumed  by  Henry,  in  the  eyes  of  the  meanest^ 
when  they  saw  all  done  by  the  king's  power  as  supreme 
bead  of  the  church  (on  the  due  use  of  which  all  xefomia* 
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tioD  must  depend)  while  he  was  n  childi  and  could  know 
nothing  at  all,  and  the  protector,  being  absent,  not  much 
more.  These,  however,  were  words  only,  and  he  did  not 
stop  there;  for  when  the  homilies  and  injunctions  for  that 
visitation  were  published,  he  insisted,  on  the  perusal  of 
them,  that  be  could  not  comply  with  them,  though  at  the 
expence  of  losing  his  bishopric;  asserting,  at  the  saoae 
^me,  that  all  their  proceedings  were  framed  against  the 
law  both  of  God  and  the  king,  of  the  danger  of  which,  be 
said,  he  was  well  apprized. 

Upon  his  coming  to  London  he  was  called  before  the 
council,  Sept  25,  1547;  and  there  refusing  to  promise 
either  to  receive  the  homilies,  or  pay  obedience  to  the 
visitors,  if  they  came  into  his  diocese,  he  was  committed 
i;\ose  prisoner  to  the  Fleet.     Some  days  after,  he  was  sent 
for  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  by  Cranmer,  who,-  with 
other  bbhops,  discoursed  in  defence  of  the  homily  upon 
justification ;  which  he  had  censured,  as  excl^ding  charity 
from  any  share  in  obtaining  it.    The  archbishop  proceeded 
to  apologize  for  Erasmuses  **  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Tes- 
ument,''  as  the  best  extant ;  which,  being  ordesed  by  the 
injunctions  to  be  set  up  in  all  churches,  had  been  objected 
to  by  Gardiner.     His  grace,  seeing  no  hopes  from  argu* 
ments,  which  made  no  impression,  let  fall  some  wcwds  of 
bringing  him  into  the  privy-council,  in  case  of  bis  concur- 
rence with  them ;  but  that  too  having  no  effect,  he  was 
remanded  to  the  Fleets  where  he  continued  till  the  parlia* 
ment  broke  up,  Dec  24,  and  then  was  set  at  liberty  by 
the  general  act  of  amnesty,  usually  passed  on  the  accession 
of  a  prince  to  the  throne.     He  was  never  charged  with  any 
offence  judicially,  every  thing  being  done  in  virtue  of  that 
extent  of  prerogative  which  had  been  assumed  by  Henry 
VIII.  which  was  thought  necessary  for  mortifying  the  pre- 
late's haughty  temper,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  their  pro- 
ceedings from  the  contempt  he  had  shewn  them. 

After  his  discharge  he  went  to  bis  diocese ;  and,  though 
he  opposed,  as  much  as  possible,  the  uew  establishment 
in  its  first  proposal,  yet  now  it  was  settled  by  act  of  par- 
liament, he  knew  how  to  conform  ;  which  he  not  oniy  did 
himself,  but  took  care  that  others  should  do  the  same. 
Yet  he  no  sooner  returned  to  town  than  he  received  an 
order,  which  brought  him  again  before  the  council; 
where,  after  some  rough  treatment,  be  was  directed  not 
$9  PM  from  his  house  till  he  went  to  give  satisfiaction  in  a 
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aennoD)  to  be  preached  before  the  king  and  court  in  a* 
public  audience;  for  the  matter  of  which  he  was  directed^ 
both  what  he  should,  and  what  he  should  not  say,  by  sir 
William  Cecil.     He  did  not  refuse  to-  preach,  which  was* 
done  on  St.  Peter^s  day ;  but  so  contrarily  lo  the  purpose 
required  *,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  the  next  day, 
June  30,  154^,  where  he  was  kept  close  prisoner  for  a  year. 
But  his  afiairs  soon  after  put  on  a  more  pleasing  couo-* 
tenance.     When  the  protector*s  fall  was  projected^  Gar- 
diner was  deemed  a  necessary  implement  for  the  purpose  r 
tus  head  and  hand  were  both  employed  for  bringing  it  about, 
and  the  original  draught  of  the  articles  was  made  by  him. 
Upon  this  change  in  the  council  he  had  such  assurances 
of  his  liberty,  and  entertained  so  great  hopes  of  it,  that  it 
is  said  he  provided  a  new  suit  of  clothes  in  order  to  keep 
that  f^tival ;  but  in  all  this  he  was^  disappointed  :  his  first 
application  for  a  discharge  was  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  council,  who  laughing  said,  ^^  the  bishop  had  a  plea- . 
sant  head;'*  for  reward  of  which,  they  gave  him  leave  to 
remain  five  or  six  weeks  longer  in  prison,  without  any 
notice  taken  to  him  of  his  message.     Nor  did  the  lords 
shew  any  regard  to  his  next  address :  and  he  had  been 
almost  two  years  in  the  Tower,  when  the  protector,  re- 
stored to  that  high  office^  went  with  others  by  virtue  of  an 
order  of  council,  June  9,  1550,  to  confer  with  liitn  in  that 
place.     In  this  conference  they  proposed  to  release  him 
upon  his  submission  for  what  was  past,  and  promise  of 
obedience  for  the  future,  if  he  would  ^Iso  subscribe  the 
new  settlement  in  religion,  with  the  king's  complete  power 
and  supremacy,  though  under  age ;  and  the  abrogation  of 
the  six  anicles.    He  consented  to,  and  actually  subscribed, 
all  the  conditions  except  the  first,  which  he  refused,  in- 
sisting on  his  innocence.     The  lords  used  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  encouraged  him  ta  hope  his  troubles  should 
be  quickly  ended,  and  upon  this,  seeing  also  the  protector 
among  them^  be  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being 
released  in  two  days,  and  in  that  confidence  actually  made 
bis  farewell  feast.     But  the  contempt  he  had  at  first  shewn 
to  the  council,  being  still  avowed  by  his  refusing  to  make 
a  submission  now,  was  not  so  readily  overlooked.     On  the 

*  His  i«xt  was  Matthew  viii.   IS.  »eiy  contemptuously.    The  MS.  it  cx- 

whencti  be  took  occasion,  in  acknow-  tant  in  Bene't  college  library,  at  Cam- 

ledgfng  the  king's  nipremacy,  to  deny  bridge.    Tanner's  bill,  Brit.  HibecQ. 

t^i  <^  ki»  oouDcii*  w^pm  lie  treated  ^.  3ii9*                                     .  ^       .  < 
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contrary,  this  first  yisit  was  followed  by  sereral  others  of 
the  like  tenor;  which  meeting  with  the  same  refusal, ^t 
length  the  lords  Herbert,  Petre,  and  bishop  Ridley,  brought 
him  new  articles,  in  which  the  required  acknowledgement 
being  made  more  general,  runsthus :  ^^  That  he  bad  been 
suspected  of  not  approving  the  king's  proceedings,  and 
being  appmnted  to  preach,  had  not  done  it  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  so  deserved  the  king's  displeasure,  for 
which  he  was  sorry ;''  and  the  other  articles  being  eutarged 
were,  *^  besides  the  king's  supremacy,  the  suppression  of 
abbies  and  chanteries,  pilgrimages,  masses,  and  images, 
adoring  the  sacrament,  communion  in  both  kinds,  abolish- 
ing the  old  books,  and  bringing  in  the  new  book  of  Service, 
with  that  for  ordaining  priests  and  bishops,  the  complete- 
ness of  the  scripture,  and  the  use  of  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
the  lawfulness  of  clergymen's  marriage,  and  for  Erasmus's 
Paraphrase,  that  it  had  been  on  good  considerations  or- 
dered u>  be  set  up  in  churches."  These  being  read,  he 
insisted  first  to  be  released  from  his  imprisonment,  and 
said  that  be  would  then  freely  give  his  answer,  such  as  he 
would  stand  by,  and  suffer  if  he  did  amiss;  but  he  would 
trouble  himself  with  no  more  articles  while  he  was  detained 
in  prison,  since  he  desired  not  to  be  delivered  out  of  bis 
imprisonment  in  the  way  of  mercy,  but  of  justice.  On 
July  19,  he  was  brought  before  the  council,  who  having 
told  him  that  they  sat  by  a  special  commission  to  judge 
him,  asked  whether  he  would  subscribe  these  last  articles 
or  no  ?  which  he  answering  in  the  negative,  his  bishopric 
was  sequestered,  and  he  required  to  conform  in  thb^e 
months  on  pain  of  deprivation.  Upon  this  the  liberty  he 
had  before  of  walking  in  some  open  galleries,  when  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  not  in  them,  was  taken  from  him,  and 
be  was  again  shut  up  in  his  chamber.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  limited  time,  the  bishop  still  keeping  his  resolution, 
was  deprived  for  disobedience  and  contempt,  by  a  court  of 
delegates,  in  which  Cranmer  presided,  after  a  trial  which 
lasted  from  Dec.  15  to  Feb.  14  following,  in  twenty  •four 
sessions.  He  appealed  from  the  delegates  to  the  king  y  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  the  court  being  known  to  be 
final  and  unappealable. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Gardiner  always  be- 
haved himself  contemptuously  toward  the  judges,  and  par- 
ticularly called  them  sacramentarians  and  heretics ;  on 
which  account  be  w^  ordered  to  be  removed  to  a  meaner 
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JodgiDg  in  the  Tower ;  to  be  attended  by  one  seirant  only, 
of  the  tieutenant'a  appointment ;  to  have  bit  books  and 
papers  taken  from  btm ;  to  be  denied  pen,  ink,  or  paper ; 
and  nobody  suSered  to  vbit  bim.  However,  as  he  con* 
tinned  a  close  prisoner  here  during  tbe  rest  of  £dward*s 
veign,  the  severity  of  this  order  was  afterwards  mitigated } 
aa  appears  from  various  pieces  written  by  him  in  this  con* 
finement.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  up  his  sfMrits  and  reso- 
lution, and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  foresaw  the  great 
alteration  in  affairs  which  was  speedily  to  take  place.  The 
first  dawning  of  this  began  to  appear  on  the  demise  of  king 
Edward,  when  Mary  was  publicly  proclaimed  queen  July 
19,  1555.  On  Aug.  3  she  made  her  solemn  entry  into  tbe 
Tower,  when  Gardiner,  in  the  name  of  btmseif  and  hit 
fellow-prisoners,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  duchess  (^Somerset, 
lord  Courtney,  and  others  of  high  rank,  made  a  congra- 
tulatory speech  to  her  majesty,  who  gave  them  all  their 
liberty.  The  spokesman  took  bis  seat  in  council  tbe  same 
day,  and  on  the  8th  performed  tbe  obsequies  for  the  late 
king  in  the  queen^s  presence.  On  the  9th  he  went  to 
Winchester-house  in  Southwark,  after  a  confinement  of 
somewhat  more  than  five  years ;  and  was  declared  chan- 
cellor of  England  on  the  23d.  He  had  the  honour  of 
crowning  the  queen  Oct.  1,  and  on  the  5tb  opened  the 
first  parliament  in  her  reign.  By  these  hasty  steps  Gar- 
diner rose  to  the  prime  ministry ;  and  was  possessed  at 
this  time  of  more  power,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  than  any 
English  minister  ever  enjoyed,  except  bis  old  master  car. 
diual  Wolsey.  He  was  also  re-chosen  chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  restored  to  the  maliership  of  Trinity-hall 
there,  of  which,  among  bis  other  preferments,  he  had 
been  deprived  in  the  former  reign. 

The  great  and  imporunt  af&irs  transacted  under  his  ad- 
ministration, in  bringing  about  the  change  in  the  consti- 
tution by  queen  Mary,  are  too  much  the  subject  of  general 
history  to  be  related  here.  The  part  that  Gardiner  acted 
is  very  well  known  ;  and  although  from  the  arrival  of  car- 
dinal Pole  in  England,  he  held  only  the  second  place  in 
a&irs  relating  to  the  church,  in  matters  of  civil  govern*' 
ment,  his  influence  was  as  great  as  before,  and  continued 
without  the  least  diminution  to  the  last.  By  his  advice  a 
parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Oct.  1555.  As  he 
was  always  a  guardian  of  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastic^ 
both  regular  and  secular^  be  bad  at  this  tioie  projected 
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tome  additiooal  secarity  for  church  and  abbc^y  lands.  He 
opened  the  session  wi.th  a  well-judged  speech,  Oct  31^ 
and  was  there  again  on  the  23d»  which  was  the  last  timd 
of  his  appearing  in  that  assembly.  He  fell  ill  soon  after, 
and  died  Nor.  12,  aged  seventy-two.  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned probably  by  the  gout ;  the  lower  parts  of  his  body^ 
however,  being  mortified,  and  smelling  ofiTensively^  occa^ 
sion  was  hence  taken  to  consider  the  manner  of  his  death 
as  a  judgment.  The  report  that  he  was  seized  with  the 
disury  in  consequence  of  the  joy  with  which  he  was  trans** 

Eorted  on  hearing  of  the  martyrdom  of  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
as  been  disproved  by  the  dates  of  that  event,  and  of  his 
illness,  in  this  way.  Fox  says  that  when  seized  with  the 
disorder  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  died  in  great  torments  a 
fortnight  afterwards.  But,  says  Collier,  Latimer  and  Rid- 
ley suffered  Oct.  16,  and  Gardiner  opened  the  parliament 
on  the  21st,  and  was  there  again  on  the  23d,  and  lastly, 
died.  Nov.  12,  not  of  the  disuiy,  but  the  gout.  The  reader 
will  determine  whether  the  disorder  might  not  haye  been 
contracted  on  the  16th,  and  increased  by  his  subsequent 
exertions;  and  whether  upon  the  whole,  Collier,  with  all 
bis  prejudices  in  favour  of  popery,  which  are  often  yery 
thinly  disguised,,  was  likely  to  know  more  of  the  matter 
than  the  contemporaries  of  Gardiner.  Godwin  and  Parker 
say  that  he  died  repeating  these  words,  ^^  Erravi  cum  Petro, 

ti  non  flevi  cum  Petro;*'  i.  e.  ^  I  haye  sinned  with  Peter, 
ut  I  have  not  wept  with  Peter.'* 

He  died  at  York  place,  Whitehall,  whence  his  body  was 
xemoved  to  a  vault  in  St.  Mary  Overy's  church.  South* 
wark ;  and. after  great  preparations  for  the  solemnity,  w$8 
carried  for  final  interment  to  Winchester  cathedral 

Gardiner,  says  an  excellent  modern  biographer,  was 
one  of  those  motley  ministers,  half  sutesman  and  half 
ecclesiastic,  which  were  common  in  those  needy  times^ 
when  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  necessary  to  support 
the  servants  of  the  crown.  It  was  an  inviduous  support:; 
and  often  fastened  the  odium  of  an  indecorum  on  the 
king's  ministers ;  who  had,  as  ministers  always  have,  opf- 
|>osition  enough  to  parry  in  the  common  course  of  business; 
'and  it  is  very  probable  Uiat  Gardiner,  on  this  very  ground* 
has  met  with  harder  measure  in  history,  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  done.  He  is  represented  as  having  nothing 
of  a  churchman  about  him  but  the  name  pf  a  bishop.  He 
had  been  bred  to  business  from  his  earliest  youth ;  and  was 
Vol.  XV,  U 
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ithbroughly  ve)rsed  ih  all  the  wiles  of  men,  consirfefed 
cither  as  individmtls,  or  etnbodred  in  parties.  He\new 
ftll  the  tnode^  of  access  to  every  foible  of  the  human  heart ; 
bis  own  ih  the  mean  time  was  dark,  and  impenetrable. 
-He  Was  a  man,  "who,*'  as  Lloyd  quaintly  says,  **was  to 
l>e  traced  Kke  the  fox  ;  and,  like  the  Hebrew,  was  to  be 
tiead  backwards  ;**  and  though  the  insidious  cast  of  his  eye 
indicated,  that  he  was  always 'lying  in  wait,  yet  his  strong 
tense,  and  persuasive  manner,  inclined  men  to  believe  he 
"Was  always  sincere ;  as  belter  reasons  could  hardly  be 
given,  than  he  had  ready  on  every  occasion.  He  was  as 
little  troubled  with  scruples  as  any  man,  who  thought  it 
not  proper  entirely  to  throw  off  *decency.  What  moral 
virtues,  and  what  natural  'ibelings  he  had,  were  all  under 
the-  influence  of  ambition ;  and  were  accompanied  by  a 
happy  lubricity  of  conscience,  which  ran  glibly  over  every 
ob«^cle.  Such  is  the  portrait,  which  historians  have  given 
us  of  this  man ;  and  though  the  colotiring  may  be  more 
heightened  ih  some  than  in  others ;  yet  the  same  turn  of 
fcfature  is  found  in  aU. 

In  Opposition  to  this  character,  so  ably  epitomized  by 
Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  Life  of  Cranmer,  we  are  not  surprized 
at  the  labours  of  Roman  cathulic  writers  to  palliate  the 
vices  df  Gardiner;  our  only  surprise,  Oot  unmixed  with 
^hame,  is'that  such  writers  as  Heylin  and  Collier,  and  Dr. 
Campbell  in  the  *^  Biographia  Britannica,**  should  hav% 
engaged  in  the  same  cause,  and  with  such  effect  as  to  be 
quoted  as  authorities  by  the  enemies  of  the  reformation. 
After  all,  however,  Gardiner's  actions  sufficiently  attest 
the  badness  of  bis  chtlracter.  Nor  can  he  even  be  screened 
under  the  pretext  that  he  acted  under  mistaken  princiiJles 
'Of  conscience,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  deprive  him  of 
'tbdt  knowledge  and  those  talents  which  have  been  justly 
^ascribed  to  him.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  it 
was  said  that  "no  maxim  was  more  constantly  professed, 
nor  more  uniformly  observed  by  him,  than  that  of  maJcins 
the  law  the  rule  of  his  conduct.''  But  this  is  not  justified 
-by  fact.  Many  of  the  protestants  were  thrown  into  prison 
iby  him,  while  the  laws  of  Edward  VL  were  yet  in  force, 
and  they  were  kept  there  until  he  could  procure  a  law  by 
which  they  might  be  brought  to  the  stake.  And  that  san- 
guinary measures  were  delightful  to  him,  appears  from  the 
'gross  scurrility  with  which  be  treated  the  protestants  who 
were  tried  before  him,    Auother  curious  apology  has  been 
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advanced^  ^at  aUhougb  be  was  the  author  of  those  crueU 
ties,  yet  he  very  soon  grew  weary  of  them,  and  refused  to 
have  any  hand  in  tbem^  leaving  the  whole  to  Bonner*  But 
even  this  was,  without  any  alteration  in  his  disposition^ 
inerely  a  change  of  poUcy.  He  saw  t^at  the  end  was  not 
proin.oted  by  the  aieao%  and  that  the  courage  of  the  mar* 
tyrs  in  their  sufferings  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
people,  on  whom  it  produced  an  efect  the  very  reverse  of 
what  he  purposed ;  and  he  seems  to  have  discovered  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  that  **  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
seed  of  the  church." 

In  his  private  character,  Gardiner  is  entitled  to  spinec 
respect,  not  from  its  morality,  for  he  is  said  to  have  beea 
licentious ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  in  some  re*' 
mavkable  instances  a  patron  ^of  learned  n^n,  Thomas 
Smith,  who  had  been  secre^ry  to  Edward  VI.  was  per* 
mitted  by  him  to  live  in  Mary's  days,  in  a  state  of  privacy 
^Amolested,  and  with  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year  for  his  better 
support,  though  he  had  a  good  estate  of  h^  own.  Roger 
Ascham,  ano^er  secretary  to  the  same  prince,  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  was  continued  in  his  office,  and  his  salary  in- 
creased by  this  prelate's  favour ;  which  he  fully  repaid^  by 
those  elegant  epistles  to  him,  that  are  c^^ant  in  his  works. 
$trype,  who  notices  this  circumstance,  adds  :  *^Thus  lived  , 
two  excellent  protestauts,  tiQder  the  wings,  as  it  were,  of 
the  sworn  enemy  and  destroyer  of  protestants^"  He  is  said  . 
also  to  have  been  of  a  liberal  and  generous  disposition ;  ^ 
kept  a  good  house,  and  brought  i\p  several  young  gentle- 
men, some  of  whom  became  ^terwards  inen  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  state. 

He  wrote  several  books,  of  wl^h  the  principal  are^  1. 
"  De  vera  Obedientia,  1 534."     3.  **  Palinodia  dicti  libri ;" 
when  this  was  published  is  not  known.     3.  ^^  A  necessary 
doctrine  pf  a  Christian  man,  set  forth  by  the  king's  ma-< ' 
jfsstieof  England,  1543.^'    4.  *<  An  Explanation  and  As- 
sertion %  of  the  true  Catholic  Faith,    touching  the  most  ., 
blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  &c.  1551."     5.  ^  Coofu- 
tatio  Cavillationi^m  quibus  sacrosanctum  Eucharistis  sa« 
craqientum  ab  impiis   Capernaitis  impeti   solet,   1551.". 
This  be  composed  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower :  he  ma- 
naged this  controversy  against  Peter  Martyr  and  others, 
^ho  espoused  Cranmer.     After  the  accession  of  queen. 
Mary,  he  wrote  replies  in  bis  own  defence,  against  Tur- 
ner, Bonet,  and  other  protest^nt  exiidl^ 
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*  Some  of  bi»  letters  to  Smitltand  Cbeke,  on  the  pronuff- 
cintion  of  the  Greek  tongue,  are  still  extant  in  Bene*t- 
coHege  library  at  Cambridge.  The  controversy  made  a 
great  noise  in  its  time,  but  was  not  much  known  after-* 
wards( ;  till  that  elegant  account  of  it  appeared  in  public, 
which  is  given  by  Baker  in  his^'  Reflections  on  Learning/' 
p.  2^1  29,  who  obsen^es,  that  our  cbancettof  assumed  a 
power,  that  Carsar  never  exercised,  of  giving  laws  to  words. 
However,  be  allows  that,  though  the  controversy  was  ma- 
naged whh  much  warmth  on  each  skle^  yet  a  man  would 
wonder  to  see  so  much  learning  shewn  on  so  dry  a  subject, 
Du  Fresne  was  at  a  loss  where  the  victory  lay  ;  but  Rog^r 
Ascham,  with  a  courtly  address,  declares,  that  though  the 
knights  shew  themselves  better  critics,  yet  GardineiP^s  let' 
ters  manifest  a  superior  genius ;  and  were  only  liable  ta 
censure,  from  hii  entering  further  into  a  dispute  of  thid 
Icind,  thati  was  necessary  for  a  person  of  his  dignity.  ^ 

GARENCIERE8  (THEOPrfiLUS),  a  physician  at  Caeii, 
but  a  native  of  Paris,  received  his  degree  before  tbe  age 
of  twenty,  and  tame  over  to  England,  where  be  abjured 
tb#  Roman  catholic  religion.  He  was  incorporated  in 
the  university  of  Oxford  on  tbe  10th  of  March,  1657,  and 
having  settled  in  London,  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
French -ambassador :  but  fortune  was  altogether  adverse  to 
bim,  and  be  died  overwhelmed  with  poverty  and  distress, 
in  some  pturt  of  Westminster,  occ:^ioned,  as  Wood  says, 
*'  by  the  ill  usage  of  a  certain  knigrH,"  whose  name,  how* 
ever,  he  dbes  not  mention,  nor  the  time  of  our  author's 
death*  He  was  a  man  of  some  science,  as  his  works  evince. 
They  consist  of  a  treatise,  in  English,  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  tbe  tincture  of  coral,  printed  in  1676,  in 
1 2mo ;  and  another  in  Latin,  entitled  ^  Angliae  Flagellum, 
seu,  Tabe^  Anglica  numeris  omnibus  absoTuta,''  1 647,  in 
18ma  He  also  translated  into  English,  **  The  true  Pro- 
phecies or  Prognostics  of  Michael  Nostradamus,  physician 
tk>  Henry  IL  Francis  H.  and  Charles  IX.  kings  of  Fnmce,*' 
1672,  folio;  f 

GARENGEOT  (Rene  James  Croissant  i>e),  an  Qpn- 
Aent  French  surgeon,  was  born  at  Yitre,  a  small  town  in 

A  Biof .  Brit.— SUype't  GTMUBer  pMsim.— ^trype't  AbmIi  abd  Meiaorial«« 
o^BunMt't  Hitt.  of  Uie  RefonnatioD.— LI<Mrd*s  State  Worthiet. — Qilpin*8  Life 
«F  Craomer,  pp.  67,  95,  1 19,  17S.--Fdr  bis  teaming,  tee  a  note  on  Wartonf 
life  oC  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  838.— Of  hit  oonduct  at  a  pertecuiOTt  Fox's  Ads  mi4 
Monomenu,  and  in  defen^ Collier's  Chwcb  Uistory.«>HffyUii's  UisU  of  tb»> 
llrformation,UHind  Oodd'sXhorch  Hist 

t  Wood's  FasU,  Toh  lL^^Un*§  Gfdvpmdii. 
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Brittany,  <m  tbe  IStbof  July,  16S8,  where  his  father  prac- 
tised surgery.  In  order  to  improve  himself,  he  spent  five 
years  in  the  hospital  of  Angers,  and  in  th^  great  naval  bos* 
pitals  of  Brittany ;  and  afterwards  made  two  voyages  in  the 
navy.  In  1711  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  under  Wio- 
slow,  Thibaut,  Meri,  &c.  and  afterwards  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  anatomy  in  the  medical  schools ;  and  hence- 
forth his  reputation  extended  even  to  foreign  countries; 
for  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
don.. He  was  also  appointed  demonstrator  royal  in  the 
schools  of  medicine.  On  the  esublishment  of  the  society 
of  academicians,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  in  1731, 
Garengeot  was  chosen  ^  Commissaire  pour  les  extraits,-* 
which  office  he  retained  until  1742.  He  than  succeeded 
Terryer  in  the  place  of  surgeon*major  of  the  king's  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  He -died  at  Cologne,  in  consequence  of 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  Dec.  10,  1759. 

The  first  of  the  works  of  Garengeot,  entitled  ^*  Trait£ 
des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,'*  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1720^  and  translated  into  the  English  and  Gennan  laa* 
guages.  2.  *' Traits  des  Instrumens  de  Cbirurgie,'*  print* 
ed  at  Paris  and  the  Hague,  1723,  and  at  Paris  again  4q 
1727,  in  two  volumes,  with  plates.  3.  ^<  MyotomiQ  hu- 
maine,''  Paris,  1724,  1728,  1750,  two  volumes,  )2mo. 
The  last  of  these  editions  is  much  more  correct  than  the 
two  former.  4.  ^*  Splanchnologie,  ou,  Trait^  d' Anatomic 
concemant  les  visceres,''  Paris,  1728,  1729,  in  12mo;  ibid. 
1742,  in  two  volumes,  12mo.  A  German  edition  rwas 
.printed  at  Berlin,  in  8vo,  in  1733,  whicK  is  said  to  con- 
tain some  valus^ble  matter,  but  chiefly  belonging  to  Win- 
slow  and  Morgagni.  5.  ^^  His  last  work  was  ^*  L'Operation 
de  la  Taille  par  Tappareil  lateral  corrig6e  de  tons  ses  de« 
fauts,"*  Paris,  1730,  in  12ma^ 

GARISSOLES  (Anthony)^  a  French  protestant  divine, 
was  born  in  1 587,  at  Montauban.  During  his  academical 
studiesi  he  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  divinity,  that  he 
was  appointed  minister  at  Puylaureus,  when  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  by  the  synod  of  Castres.  He  was  after- 
wards minister  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Montauban,  and 
died  there  in  1650.  His  principal  works  are,  an  epic  poem 
in  12  books,  entitled  ^^  Adolphidos,'^  in  which  he  cele* 
]>rates  ^he  great  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  elegant 
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Latin  verse;  an6th6r  Latiti  poem  in  pi^i^e  df  the  pVbtes- 
tant  Swiss  Cantons  ;  several  thisological  theses  ;  a  treatise 
«*De  Imputatione  primi  peccati  Adae,**  8vo ;  another,  **  De 
Cbristo  Mediatore/'  ^to ;  and  an  explanation  in  Latin  of 
Calvin's  Catechism^  which  he  wrote  with  his  colleague  M. 
Charles,  8vo,  &c.* 

GARLAND  (John),  or  Joanhes  de  Garlandta,  a 
grammarian,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Garlande  en 
Brie  in  Normandy ;  but  as  he  came  into  England  soon  after 
the  t]!onquest.  Bale,  Pitts,  Tanner,  have  supposed  him 
an  Englishman,  and  Prince  has  enrolled  him  among  the 
"Worthies  of  Devon.'*  He  was  not  dead  in  1081.  His 
works  have  not  all  been  printed;  but  among  those  that 
have,,  are,  >.  **  A  Poem  on  the  contempt  of  the  World,** 
improperly  attributed  to  8t.  Bernard,  Lyons,  1489,  4to. 
2.  Another  poem,  entitled  "  Floretus,  or  Liber  Floreti  ;** 
on  the  Doctrines  of  Faith,  and  almost  the  whole  circle  of 
Christian  morality.  3.  A  treatise  on  **  Synonirnes,**  and 
Mother  on  Equivoques,**  or  ambiguous  terms,  Paris,  14M, 
>4to,  and  reprinted  at  London  by  t'ynson  in  1496,  and 
again  in  1500.  4.  A  poem  in  rhymed  verses,  entitled 
4«<  Facetus,**  on  the  duties  of  Man  towards  Gbd,  his  neigh- 
bour, and  himself,  Cologne,  1520,  4to;  the  three  poems  are 
often  printed  together.  5.  '^  Dictionariuib  artis  Alchymis, 
cum  ejnsdem  artis  compendio,'*  Basle,  157],  9vo.* 

GARNET  (Henry),  a  person  memorable  in  English 
history  for  having  been  privy  to  the  celebrated  conspiracy 
called  **  The  Gunpowder  Plot,**  was  born  in  Nottingham- 
shire in  1555,  and  bred  at  Winchester  school ;  whence  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  took  the  Jesuit's  habit  in  1575.  After 
studying  under  Beliarmin,  Saurez,  and  Christopher  Cla- 
vius,  he  was  for  some  time  professor  of  philosophy  and 
Hebrew  in  the  Italian  college  at  Rome ;  and  when  Clavius, 
professor  6f  mathematics,  was  dbabled  by  old  age,  he  sup- 
plied his  place  in  the  schools.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1586,  as  provincial  of  his  order;  although  it  was  made 
treason  the  year  before,  for  any  Romish  priest  to  come 
into  the  queen*s  dominions.  Here,  under  pretence  of 
establishing  the  catholic  faith,  he  laboured  incessantly  to 
raise  some  disturbance,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  with  this  view  held  a  secret  correspondence 

1  Oen.  Did.  by  Btylc— Morcri. 

«  Tanner.— Morcri.— Prinoe^  WortbiM  oC  OefOB^-^JXtdiii'i  Tjpognipbieal 
Ai)tiquiUe»,  vol,  11. 
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with  thckiiig  of  Sparo,  whom  ka  solidtstd  to  project  ah. 
.expcdbtioa  against  bis.  country.  This  aot  pvoeecding 
so  huBt  aa  he  would  have  it,  be  arailed  hknself  of  the 
zeal  ef  80006  papiaSs,  who  appMed  to  him,  as  bead  of  their 
•order,  to  resolve  this  case  of  conscience ;  namely,  ^^  Wlie<- 
tker,  for  the  sake  of  prometiBg  the  cathoKc  rdigioo,  it 
night  be  permitted,  should  necessity  so  require,  to  in«> 
volve  the  ittnoceni  in  the  same  destruction  with  the  goUty  )** 
to  which  this  casuist  replied  without  besitattog,  that,  **  if 
the  guilty  should  coustitote  the  greater  number,  it  mighcV 
This  impioiis  determioataon  gave  the  first  motion  to  that 
horrible  conspiracy,  which  was  to  have  destroyed  at  one 
stroke  the  king,  the  royal  family,  and  both  houses  of  par«- 
Jiament;  bnt  the  plot  being  provideotiaUy  disgovered^ 
Garnet  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  aftecwarda  tried, 
condemned  to  be  banged  for  high-treason,  and  executed  at 
the  west  end  of  St.  F^*s,  May  9,  16ai.  He  declared 
just  before  his  eaecutipn,  that  he  was  privy  to  ibe  gun«> 
fM>wder  pk>t ;  but,  as  it  was  revealed  to  binir  in  confession^ 
thought  it  his  du^  to  conceal  it.  Bat  besides  this  misenu 
ble  subterfiq^e,  it  was  proved  Aat  he  knew  something  of 
It,  out  of  confession^  He  ba#  been  placed  by  the  Jesuitf 
among  their  noble  army  of  martyvs.  He  was  probably  an 
enthusiast,  and  certainly  beiMxred-at  his  execution  in  n 
manner  that  would  hav^e  done  oeedit  to  a  better  cause.  It 
is  said,  however,  upon  other  authority,  that  he  declined 
the  honour  of  martyrdom,  exclaiming,  ^  Me  martyrem ) 
O  quale  martjnrem !"— "  I  amar^r!  O  what  a  martypi** 
Dodd^  account  of  hia  execution  is  radser  interesting.  Ho 
poblisfaed  some  works,  among  which  are  enumerated,  !• 
*<  A  treatise  of  Christian  Benovation  or  Birth,"  London, 
1616,  8vo.  2.  ^  Canisius's  Catechism,  transhited  from  the 
Latin,"  ibid.  1590,  Svo,  and  St.  Omers,  1622.  Several 
works  were  pubitsbed  in  defence  ef  the  measures  taken 
against  him. ' 

GARNET  (Thomas),  an  ingenious  English  physician,  was 
born  at  Casterton,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland, 
April  2 1 ,  i  766.  About  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  &rst  rudiments  of  ediication  at  his  native  village^ 
he  was  pkeed  as  an  apprentice  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  at  Sedbergh,  in  Yorkshire,  a  celebrated  mathema«» 
tician,   who  was  at  that  time  a  surgeon  and  apothecary. 

.1  Hitt.  of  £iigUsd.— Dodil*8  and  CoUier*f  Church  Histories. 
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Here  he  hid  the  foundation  ef  his  medical  and  philoaophi* 
oal  knowledge.  After  this  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
i^nd  took  his  degree  about  1788.  Daring  his  residence 
there,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Dr»  Brown,  whose  new  sys- 
tem of  medicine  Dr/Garnet,  from  this  time^  held  in  the 
highest  estimation.  Sooi^ftfter  he  visited  London,  and  at* 
tended  the  practice  of  the  hospitals.  He  had  now  arrived 
at  an  age  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  some 
permanent  establishment  With  this  view  he  left  London, 
and  settled  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  gave  pri<- 
vate  lectures  on  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Horley  Green  Spa.  In  1791  be  removed  to 
KnareslH>roufffa,  and  in  summer  to  Harrogate,  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  an  extensive  practice.  As  this,  however^ 
was  necessarily  limited  to  the  length  of  the  season,  which 
lasted  only  three  or  four  months,  Dr.  G.  soon  after  his 
marriage,  which  took  place  in  1795,  formed  the  design  of 
emigrating  to  America.  At  Liverpool,  where  be  was  wait- 
ing to  embark,  he  was  strongly  solicited  to  give  a  chemical 
coarse  of  lectures,  which  m^  with  a  most  welcome  recep* 
tion,  as  did  also  another  course  on  experimental  philoso- 
phy. He  then  received  a  pressing  invitation  ttom  Man- 
chester, where  he  delivered  the  same  lectures  with  equal 
success.  These  circumstanees  happily  operated  to  pre^ 
vent  his  departure  to  America,  and  he  became  a  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  vacant  professorship  of  Aoderson^s 
institution  at  Glasgow,  in  1796.  In  Scotland,  his  leisure 
hours  were  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  his  <^  Tour 
through  the  Highlands  ;'*  which  work  was  in  some  degree 
impeded  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  in  child-birth ;  an 
event  which  so  strongly  affected  his  feeling  that  he  never 
thought  of  it  but  with  agony.  Dr.  G.  was  induced  to  re- 
linquish the  institution  at  Glasgow,  by  favourable  offers 
from  the  new  Royal  Institution  in  Lopdon,  where,  for  one 
season,  he  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry, and  delivered  the  whole  of  the  lectures.  On 
retiring  from  this  situation,  which  was  far  too  laborious 
for  the  state  of  his  health,  at  the  close  of  1801,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  professional  practice,  and  took  a  house  in 
Great  Marlborough-street,  where  he  built  a  new  and  con« 
venient  apartment,  completed  an  expensive  apparatus,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1801  and  1802,  be  gave  regular 
courses  on  experimental  philosophy  and  chembtry,  and 
^\sc^  ^  new  course  op  "  ZooQoipi%V  or|  ^*  the  ^aw«  of  AnU 
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mal  Life,  ammged  according  to  the  Bnuioilian  ibAotj^^ 
These  were  interrupted  in  Febroary,  for  sooie  weeksy  by 
a  dangerous  illness,  which  left  him  in  a  iaogtiid  state; 
though  he  not  only  lesumed  and  finished  the  lectures  ha 
had  begun,  but  also  commenced  two  couraes  .^nq  botanji^ 
one  at  bis  own  house,  and  the  other  at  Brompton.  In  the 
-audst  of  these,  he  received,  by  infection,  from  a  patieat^ 
whom*  he  bad  attended,  the  fev«r  which  teiminated  ^is  iifi^ 
June  28,  1802.  His  ^' Zoonomia'^  was  afterwards  pab* 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  his  fsmtly.  **  Thns,^*  says  bia  bio- 
grapher, **  was  lost  to  society  a  man,  the  ornament  of  hif, 
country,  ahd  the  general  friend  of  humanity.  In  his  per- 
sonal attachments,  he  was  warm  and  zealous.  In  his  reli» 
gton  he  was  sincere,  yet  liberal  to  the  professors  of  coa* 
trary  doctrines.  In  bis  political  principles  he  u^w  no  eod^ 
but  the  general  good  of  mankind ;  and,  conscious  of  tbm 
infirmity  of  human  judgment,  he  never  fitiled  to  make  aUi 
lowances  for  error*  As  a  phiU»sopher  and  a  man  of  science^ 
be  was  candid,  ingenuous,- and  open  to  conviction;  hf 
never  dealt  in  mystery,  or  preteqded  to  any  secret  ki  art; 
he  was  always  r^idy  in  explanation,  and  desirous  of  assist* 
ing  every  person  willing  u>  acquire  knowledge/'  Besides 
his  **  Tour  in  Scotland,*'  and  the  other  works  mentioned 
]>efore.  Dr.  Garnet  contributed  many  papers  to  the  Me:* 
moirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  other  scientific  societies. ' 

GARNHAM  (Rev.  Robert  Edward),  an  Engli^  divine^ 
was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  May  1,  1753,  and  was 
the  only  surviving  child  of  the  rev.  Robert  G.  many  years 
master  of  the  fiee  gnunmar-school  at  Bury,  and  rector  of 
Nowton  and  Hargrave,  in  Suffolk*.,  Hb  mother  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  'Mr.  Benton,  and  sister  of  the  late  £d^ 
ward  .Benton,  esq.  secondary  in  the  court  of  kingVbench. 
He  was  educated  ^rtly  by  iiis  lather,  who.  supported  a 
considerable  reputation  for  classical  learuing,  and  partly 
at  Bury  school,  whence  he  was  admitted  of  Trini^-coUege^ 
Cambridge,  in  1770,  and  the  following  year  was  elected 
scholar.    In  1774  he  was  admitted  to  his  degree  of  B.  A« 

*  H«wat  formerly  fellow  ofTrinay     1798,  aged  89.    His  widow  innriTed 

conege,  CMDbridge,  and  took  the  de-     him  KUle  more  than  twelve  moBthi, 

gree  of  B.  A.  1737,  and  M.  A.  1747.     dying  at  Bury,  Dae.  6,  17S9,  aged  79* 

Alter  baviog  retired  tome  years  from     They  were  buried  id  the  chancel  of  tl^ 

■  hi$  school,  he  died  at  Dory,  Nov.  S,     parith-church  of  Nowion. 

I  Pl9lace  to  bis  *' vSo^noiiMa.**— ^eot.  aodXttropesB  Mag.  for  110^ 
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"wtiioh  lie  obteiaad  with  credit  to  hit  €oIki|^  and  kioiMtf ; 
Md  wms  etecced  fiellow  in  1775,  and  proceeded  M  A«  iu 
1797i.     la  1793  he  waa  alectod  college  preacher,  and  in 
Honsmhet  1797>  was  adraaced  into  the   aeDioritj,     He 
;«aa ordained  daaeon  March  3,  1776,  aad  afterwardt  eatevad 
4IQ  the  curaeiea  of  Nowton  and  Great  Wehathadi,  in  the 
«etghhourfaood  of  Bary.     On  June  J  5,  1777,  he  waa  or* 
.daioed  priaat,  but  having  imbibed  some  acrapiea  as  to  the 
artielea  of  the  ohuroh,  of  the  Socinian  cast,  he  determined 
tiever  to  repeat  hia  subscription  to  the  artides  for  any  pre- 
#Miiieftt  which  ha  might  become  entitled  to  from  the  col- 
lege patronage,  or  which  might  be  offered  to  him  froaa  any 
other  quarter.     Agreeably  to^  and  consistently  vritb,  this 
acate  of  mind,  be  resigned,  at  Midsummer,  1 789,  the  cu- 
«>aeiea  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  resolved  thenee- 
Ibrward  to  deeUa&  officiating  in  the  ministry.    Mr.  Gam- 
hamV  health  was  nerer  robust,  and,  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years  of  his  life,  suiered  much  froas  sickness,  which 
fHreveiiied  his  residing  at  Caa»bridge  after  the  death  of  his 
lather,  in  1798,  and  indisposed  and  disqualified  him  from 
]>«rsaing  his  former  application  to  his  studies.     His  indis- 
poaitioti  and  infirmities  continued  to  increase ;  and,  in  the 
iofllmer  of  1801,  he  evidently  appeared  to  be  much  broken. 
For  soase  short  time  he  had  complained  of  an  asthma ;  and, 
€Hi  the  Saturday  preceding  his  death,  was  attacked  with  an 
inflammation  on  the  lungs  and  breast.     He  contihu<Ki  tiil 
the  moming  of  the  following  Thursday,  June  24,  1802, 
sriien  he  expiied  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  chancel  of  Nowton  church.     His  writings  were 
nuMneroas,  but  all  anonymous.     L.  ^^  Examination  of  Mr. 
flarrison's  Sermon,  preached  in  the  cathadml  ch«urch  of 
St.  Paul,  London,  before  the  lord  mayor,  on  May  25, 
1788,  1789."     2.  <*  Letter  to  the  right  rev.  thebiahopof 
Norwich  (Dr.  Bagot),  requesting  bim  to  name  the  prelate 
to  whoa)  he  ^referred  as  <  oontendiag  strenuously  for  the 
geiieml  excellence  4>f  our  present  authorized  tmoslation  oS 
the  Bible,'  1789.'*     3.  <<  Letter  to  the  right  rev.  the  bbhop 
of  Chester. (Dr.  Cleaver),  on  the  subject  of  two  9ermons 
addressed  by  him  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese ;  compre- 
heudixigalsoa  vindication  of  the  late  bishop  Hoadly,  1790.'' 
4.  **  Review  of  Dr.  Hay's  sermon,  entitled,  ^  Thoughts 
6n  the  Athanasian  Creed,'  preached  April  12,  1790,  at  the 
visitation  of  the  archdeacon  of  Bucks,"  1790.     5.  **  Out- 
line of  a  Commentary  on  Revelations  xi.  1—14,'*  1794. 
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6.  **  A  Stermoo  previcfaed  ht  the  chApel  of  Trinity-college, 
Catxibridge,  on  Tbomlaj,  D^c.  «§,  1793,  the  dajr  ap- 
poinled  for  the  eomitieiinoration  of  the  benefactors  to  that 
society,"  17f4.  He  wrote  also  the  papert  in  "  Oomtneti- 
taries  and  Essays"  signed  Synergus :  and  some  in  ^  The 

'  Theological  Repository,"  signed  Ereunetes,  and  Idiota.  • 

GARNIER  (John),  a  ^suit,  professor  of  classical 
learning,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  was  bom  at  Picvis*  in 
1612,  and  died  at  Bologna  in  1681^  in  a  tleputatfon  to 
Rome  from  his  order.  His  principal  works  are,  l.  An  edi- 
cioii  of  "  Mercator,"  folio,  1673.  t.  An  edition  of  the 
**  Liberat,"  in  3vo,  Paris,  1675,  with  learned  notes.  3.  An 
edition  of  the  "  Liber  diurnns,"  or  Journal  of  the  Popek, 
with  bistotical  notes,  and  very  curious  dissertations,  1-680, 
4to.  4.  ^  The  supptement  to  the  works  of  Theodoret,** 
1685,  4to.  5.  '<  Syfteraa  BiUiotbeoflB  CoUegii  Parisieesis, 
societatis  Jesu,"  Paris,  1678,  4to;  a  very  useful  book  to 

'  those  wbo'ttre  employed  in  arranging  large  libraries.  * 

QARNIER  (John  Jambs),  «n  iogenietts  Frenck  writei-, 
waa  bom  at  jGoron  in  the  Main^  March  k%  17M.  After 
being  educated,  probably  in  his  own  oountryj  be  oaoM  to 
Paris,  without  ;noney.  or  interest,  and  defiending*  onI|r  on 
hit  learaiog.  This  soon  recomneDded  him,  however,  to 
a  place  in  the  college  of  Hareourt,  and  in  17^0  hm  wis 
appointed  coadjutor  to  the  abb6  SeUier  in  tbetoyal  coUegil, 
and  was  made  before  1764  Hebrew  profesaor,  «nd  ebom 
a  member  of  tbe  academy  of  insertptions  aad  belles  lettciti. 
His  useful  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  revohitioii^ 
and  in  1T93  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  for*  rafuahig  tbe  m- 
pubKcao  oaths.  He  then  went  to  Bougival,  where  be  died 
in  1795.  All  he  could  save  fh>m  confi^catidBl  was  his 
library ;  but  his  friend  Lalande,  the  celebrated  astrouodier, 
so  effectually  represented  to  tbe  govenraaeot^  tbe  diagraee 
of  suffering  a  man  of  so  much  merit  to  want  bread,  that  a 
pension  was  granted  him.  He  wroibe,  1.  ^*  L'Homme  de 
lettres,"  Paris,  1764,  2  vols.  12mo,  in  whfidh  the  method 
be  lays  down  to  form  a  man  of  letters  is  highly  Kberal  and 
ingenious.  2.  ^^  Traits  de  Uorigine  du  gou^raeoMat 
Fran^ise,"  1765,  ib.  l^tno.*  3.  '^  De  J*«dtiraLtiott  civile," 
1765,  12mo.  4.  ^^  De  commerce  remis  a  sa  plaee«"  b 
1770  he  pablisbed  tbe  9th  vol  4to  of  Velly  and  Vilhret's 
History  of  France,  beginning  with  the  year  1469,  and 
continuing  bis  labours  in  this  work,  produced  tbe  15ch  vbL 

I  OcBt  Mag.  ISOS.  •  Moreri.— NiceroD,  vtlt.  XL.— Seaii  OBomait 
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ia  17969  dnpkying  throughout  the  wb<de  more  eruditbn 

than  his  predecetson*    He  wrote  several  papers  in  the 

memoirs  of  the  academy  of  iuscriptiotis,  relative,  aaiong 

other  subjects,  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,   and 

especially  tq  that  of  Plato,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  rather 

loo  fond,  though  less  fanciful  than  some  modem  Platonists;* 

GARNIER  (Robekt),  a  French  tragic  poet,  was  bom 

.  at  Fertd  Bernard  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in  1534.     He 

.  was  designed  for  the  law,  which  he  studied  some  time  at . 

Toulouse ;  but  afterwards  quitted  it  for  poetry,  in  which 

h^  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  deemed  bv  his  teontem* 

poraries  not  inferior  to  Sophocles  or  Euripides.    Thuanns 

aays,  that  Ronsard  himself  placed  nobody  above  Gamier 

in  this  respect :  what  Ronsard  says,  however,  is  no  more 

-iban  that  he  greatly  improved  the  French  drama. 

Par  tm,  G«mier>  la  scene  des  Fhuifois» 
S^.dumge  en  or^  qui  n*etoit  que  debois. 

But  although  his  tragedies  were  read  with  great  pleasure 
,t>y  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
vrfien  they  had  no  better  to  read,  upon  the  introduction  of 
a  more  refined  -taste,  they  gradually  fell  into  disesteem, 
and  now  only  serve  to  shew,  that  France,  like  other  na- 
tions, has  been  capable  of  admiring  very  indiflferent  poets. 
Besides  tragedies,  he  wrote  songs,  elegies,  epistles,  eclogues, 
tic  of  no  better  stamp.     He  died  in  1590,  after  having 
obtained  several  considerable  posts.     Seneca  the  tragedian, 
.wttsGaroier^s  model,  which  single  circumstance  may  easily 
^ve  the  learned  reader  «n  idea  of  his  taste  and  manner. 
His  dmmatic  works  were  printed  collectively  at  Lyons,  in 
>one  vol.  ISmo,  1S97,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1607.* 
GAROFALO.     SeeTISI. 

GARRARD  (Marc),  or  Gekards,  a  Flemish  painter, 
was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1561,  and  practised  history,  land- 
scape, arohttecture,  and  portrait.  He  also  engraved,  illu* 
minated,  and  designed  for  glass-painters.  His  etchings 
for  Esop's  fables,  and  view  of  Bruges  were  much  esteemcNd. 
He  came  to  England  not  long  i^r  the  year  1 580,  and  re- 
BMtioed  here  until  his  death  in  1635,  halving  been  painter 
to  queen  Elizabeth  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  His  works  are 
luimeroas,  though  not  easily  known,  as  he  never  used  aiiy 
peculiar  mark.    In  general  they  are  neat,  the  rafis  and 

1  Diet.  Bitt..*.Bffontb.  Rev.  TOt  XXX.  ^ 

•  »  MorerL— Nkepoo,  vol.  ZXVilL-*J)iet  Hift 
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iiabits  stiff,  and  rich  with  peork  and  other  jewels.  HU 
flesh-colours  are  tbin  and  ligbt,  tending  to  a  bineish  tinc- 
ture. His  procession  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  Hunsdon- 
honse  has  been  #ngrayed  by  Vertue,  who  thought  that 
part  of  the  picture  of  sir  Thomas  More's  family  at  Burford 
might  have  been  completed  by  this  painter.^ 

GARRICK  (David),  an  unrivalled  actor,  was  grandson 
x>f  Mr.  Garrick,  a  merchant  in  France,  who,  being  a  pro* 
tesunt,  fled  to  England  as  an  asylum,  upon  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  ;  and  son  of  Peter  Garrick, 
who  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the  army,  and 
generally  resided  at  Lichfield.  Peter  Garrick  was  on  a 
^  recruiting  party  inilereford,  when  his  son  David  was  bom ; 
and,  as  appears  by  the  register  of  All-saints  in  that  city, 
baptized  Feb.  28,  1716.  His  mother  was  Arabella,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Clough,  one  of  the  vicars  in  Lichfield  cathedrd. 
At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Lichfield;  but,  though  remarkable  for  declining  puerile 
diversions,  did  not  apply  himself  with  any  assiduity  to  his 
books.  He  had  conceived  an  early  passion  for  theatrical 
representation ;  and,  at  little  more  than  eleven  years  of  age, 
procured  **The  Recruiting  OflScer'*  to  be  acted  by  young 
Mntlemen  and  ladies,  himself  performing  the  part  of  ser- 
jeat  Kite.  From  school  he  went  on  invitation  to  an  unclej 
a  wine-merchant,  at  Lisbon;  but  returning  shortly  to 
Lichfield,  he  was  sent  once  more  to  the  grainmar-school, 
where,  however,  he  did  not  make  any  considerable  pro- 
gress in  learning. 

About  the  beginning  of  1735,   Mr.   (afterwards  Dr.) 
ISamuel  Johnson,  undertook  to  instruct  some  young  gen* 
tlemen  of  Lichfield  in  the  belles  lettres ;  and  David  Gar- 
rick, then  turned  eighteen,  became  one  of  his  scholars,  or 
(to  speak  more  properly)  his  friend  and  companion.     But 
the  master,  however  qualified,  was  not  more  disposed  to 
teach,  than  Garrick  was  to   learn;    and,  therefore,  both 
growing  weary,  after  a  trial  of  six  months,  agpreed  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  metropolis.     Mr.  WalmsTey,  register 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Lichfield,  a  gentleman  muciv 
jespected,    and   of  considerable    fortune,    was  Garrick's 
friend  upon  this  occasion,  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Col- 
ton,  an  eminent  mathematician,  to  be  boarded  and  in-> 
atructed  by  him  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  polite 

^  WalpoU^Jkotodotes,  where  area  lev  QlberfM-t^tniUff  of  tliis«ni«t. 
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le^miag ;  witb  a  view  of  beiAg  seet  within  two  or  three 
jear»  to  the  Temple,  aad  bre4  to  the  law*  But  wbeq. 
Garrick  arrived  id  Lond^iMi)  he  foMncjl  that  bis  finajacea 
would  Dot  suffice  to  pat  hiw  under  M(.  Colso^,  till  the 
deati)  of  his  uncle;  who,  about  1737,  left  Porti^al,  aod 
died  in  London  soon  after.  He  bequeathed  his  nephew 
}000/«  with  the  interest  of  which,  he  prudently  embraced 
the  means  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge  undjcr  Mr.  CoU 
son.  His  proficiency,  however,  in  ODatheoi^tics  and  phi- 
losophy was  not  extensive  ;  his  oniud  was  still  theatrically, 
disposed ;  and,  both  father  and  mother  living  but  a  short 
time  after,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  darliug  passion  for 
ficting;  from  which,  says  his  hiatoriao,  **  nothing  bi^t  hia 
tenderness  for  so  dear  a  relation  as  a  mother  had  hitherto 
restrained  him."  During  the  short  interval,  bov^ever,  be- 
tf^eeD  his  mother's  death  aud  his  commencing  comedian^ 
he  engaged  in  the  wine  trade,  wit))  his  brother  Peter  Gar- ' 
rick  ;  and  they  hired  ^vaults  in  Durham-yard. 

When  he  bad  at  length  formed  his  final  resolution,  he 
prepsq-ed  himself  in  earnest  for  that  employment  he  so 
ardentjy  loved,  and  in  which  he  so  eminently  excelled. 
He  was  frequently  in  the  company  of  the  most  admired 
actors ;  he  obtained  introductions  to  the  managers  of  the 
theatres  9  he  tried  his  talent  in  reciting  particular  and  fa- 
vourite portions  of  plays ;  and  sometime^  wrote  criticisms 
upon  the  action  and  elocution  of  the  players.  His  diffidence^ 
however,  withheld  him  from  trying  his  strength  at  first  upon 
a  London  theatre:  he  thought  the  hazard  too  gr^at;  and 
therefore  commenced  his  noviciate  in  acting,  with  a  com* 
pany  of  players  theo  ready  to  9et  out  for  Ipswich,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Gi&rd  and  Mr.  Dunstall,  in  th?  sum- 
mer of  1741.  The  first  effort  of  his  tbesitriccd  talents  waa 
exerted  in  Aboan,  in  ^'  Oroonoko ;''  and  met  with  ap- 
plause equal  to  his  most  sanguine  desires..  Under  the 
a^umed  name  of  Lyddal,  he  not  only  acted  a  variety  of 
characters  in  plays,  particularly  Chftmont  in  the  ^*  Orphan,'* 
captain  Brazen  in  the  '^  Recruiting  Officer,**  9^nd  $ir  Hftny. 
Wildair ;  hut  he  likewise  attempted  the  active  feats  of  the 
harlequin.  lu  every  essay  he  was  gratified  with  constant 
and  loud  applause,  and  Ipswich  has  alwa^ya  boasted  of 
having  first  seen  and  encouraged  this  memorable  actCMr. 

Having  thus  tried  his  powers  before  a  proyinciid  au- 
dience,, and  taken  all  the  necessary  steps  for  a  London 
stage,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Goodman^s-fields,  Oct. 
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M,  1741,  wTicn  he  acted  Richard  III.  for  the  first  ttme. 
His  acting  was  attended  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of 
applause ;  and  his  fame  was  so  quickly  propagated  through 
the  town,  that  the  more  established  theatres  of  Dniry-lane 
and  Covent-garden  were  deserted.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
most  polite  parts  of  the  town  were  drawn  after  him  ;  and 
Goodman's-fields  were  full  of  the  splendor  of  St  Jame«^s«nd 
Grosvenor-square.  We  must  not  wonder,  that  the  players 
were  the  last  to  admire  this  rising  genius ;  who,  according  . 
to  his  biographer  (and  sorely  he  must  know),  **  are  itiore 
liable  to  envy  and  jealousy  than  persons  of  most  other  pro« 
fessions,"  and  Quin  and  Gibber  could  not  conceal  their 
uneasiness  and  disgust  at  his  great  success.  The  patentee^ 
also  of  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  were  seriously 
alarmed  at  thef  great  deficiency  in  the  receipts  of  their 
bouses,  and  at  the  crouds  which  coostantly  fiiled  the  thea^ 
tre  of  Goodman's-fields ;  for  Giflard,  the  manager  there, 
having  found  his  advantage  from  Garrick's  acting,  had  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  full  moiety  of  the  profits ;  and  Garrick, 
in  consequence  of  his  b^ing  perpetually  admired,  acted 
almost  every  night.  Nay,  to  a  long  and  fatiguing  charac^ 
ter  in  the  play,  he  would  frequently  add  another  4n  the 
farce.  Those  patentees,  therefore,  united  their  efforts,  to 
destroy  the  new-raised  seat  of  theatrical  empire,  and  for 
this  purpose  intended  to  have  recourse  to  law.  An  act  of 
parliament,  the  11th  of  George  II.  co-operated  with  their 
endeavours ;  which  were  further  aided  by  sir  John  Barnard, 
who,  for  some  reasons,  was  incensed  against  the  comedians 
of  Goodman's-fields ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Garrick 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Fleetwood,  patentee  of 
Drury-lane,  for  500/.  a-year;  and  Giflard  end  his  wife, 
soon  after,  made  the  best  terms  they  could  wi^  tbv  same 
proprietor.  During  the  time  of  Garilck's  acting  in  Good- 
man*s-fields,  he  brought  on  the  stage  two  dramatic  pieces^ 
*<  The  Ljring  'Valet,  a  Farce  ;*'  and  a  dramatic  satire, 
called  "  Lethe  ;"  which  are  still  acted  with  applause.  The 
latter  was  written  before  he  commenced  actor. 

Garrick's  fame  was  now  so  extended,  that  an  invitation, 
upon  very  profitable  conditions,  was  sent  him  to  act  in 
Dublin,  durin?  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
1742;  which  invitation  he  accepted,  and  went,  accom*- 
panied  by  Mrs.  Woffington.  His  success  there  exceeded 
all  imagination  ;  he  vtus  caressed  by  all  ranks  as  a  prodigy 
of  theatrical  accomplUhrnent ;  and  the  playhouse  was  9A . 
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elouAsd  durfDg  this  hot  season,  that  a  very  mortal  ferer 
was  produoad,  which  was  called  Garrick*s  fever.  He  re- 
torned  to  L^ondon  before  the  winter,  and  attended  closely 
toW  theatrical  profession,  in  which  he  was  now  irrevoca* 
biy  fixed*  To  pursue  the  particulars  of  his  life  through 
this  would  be  to  give  an  history  of  the  stage ;  for  which, 
we  rather  choose,  and  it  i^  more  consistent  with  our  plan, 
tm  refer  to  Davies^s  very  minute  account 

In  April  1747  he  became  joint- patentee  of  Drury-lane 
theatre  with  Mr.  Lacy.  July  1749,  he  was  married  to 
mademoiselle  Viletti ;  and,  as  if  he  apprehended  that  this 
change  of  condition  would  expose  him  to  some  sarcastical 
wit,  ne  endeavoured  to  anticipate  it,  by  procuring  his 
friend  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  to  write  a  diverting  poem  upon 
his  marriage.  In  truth  this  guarding  against  distant  ridi* 
cule,  and  warding  off  apprehended  censure,  was  a  favourite 

Gtculiarity  with  him  through  life.  When  he- first  acted 
acbeth,  he  was  so  alarmed  with  the  fears  of  critical  exa- 
mination upon  his  new  manner,  that  during  his  preparation 
for  the  character,  he  deVoted  some  part  ofhis  time  to  write 
an  humourous  pamphlet  upon  the  subject.  It  was  called, 
**  An  Essay  on  Acting ;  in  which  will  be  considered,  the 
mimical  behaviour  of  a  certain  fashionable  faulty  actor,- 
&c.  To  which  will  be  added,  a  short  criticism  on  his  act* 
ing  Macbetk^* 

In  1763,  he  undertook  a  journey  into  luly,  and  set  out 
for  Dover,  in  bis  way  to  Calais,  Sept.  17.  His  historiau 
assigns  several  causes  of  this  excursion,  and  among  the 
chie^  the  prevalence  of  Covent-garden  theatre  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Beard,  the  singer ;  but  the  real  cause 
probably  was,  the  indifferent  health  of  himself  and  Mrs. 
Garrick,  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  baths  of  Padua  were 
afterwards  of  servicf.  During  his  travels,  he  gave  fre- 
quent proofs  of  his  theatrical  talents ;  and  be  readily  com* 
plied  with  requests  of  that  kind,  because  indeed  nothing 
was  more  easy  to  him.  He  could,  without  the  least  pre* 
paration,  transform  himself  into  any  character,  tragic  oi 
comic,  and  seize  instantaneously  upon  any  passion  of  the 
human  mind.  He  exhibited  before  the  duke  of  Parma, 
by  reciting  a  soliloquy  of  Macbeth ;  and  had  friendly  con* 
tests  with  the  celebrated  mademoiselle  Clairon  at  ParisL 
fle  saw  this  actress  when  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Paris  ia 
1752;  and  though  mademoiselle  Dumespil  was  then  the 
iavQurite  actress  of  the  French  theatre>  he  ventured  to 
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pronounce  that  Clairon  would  excel  all  coropetitors ;  which 
prediction  was  fulfilled. 

After  he  had  been  abroad  about  a  year  and  a  half^  he 
turned  his  thoughts  homewards ;  and  arrived  in  London  in 
April  1765.  But,  before  he  set  out  from  Calais,  he  put 
in  practice  his  usual  method  of  preventing  censure,  and 
blunting  the  edge  of  ridicule,  by  anticipation,  in  a  poeon 
called  "  The  Sick  Monkey,"  which  he  got  a  friend  to 
print  in  London,  to  prepare  his  reception  there.  The 
plan  of  it  was,  the  talk  and  censure  of  other  animals  and 
reptiles  on  him  and  his  travels.  Wretched,  surely,  must 
be  the  life  of  a  man  exposed  continually  to  public  inspec-* 
tion,  if  thus  afraid  of  censure  and  ridicule,  and  afraid  with 
fo  little  reason.  In  the  mean  time  the  piece  died  still- 
born ;  and  his  historian  says,  *^  is  among  the  few  things" 
he  wrote,  which  one  would  wish  not  to  remember.**  After 
his  return,  he  was  not  so  constantly  employed  as  formerly 
in  the  fetigues  of  acting;  he  had  now  more  leisure  to 
apply  himself  in  writing ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  produced 
two  dramatic  pieces. 

In  1769  he  projected  and  conducted  the  memorable  Six- 
bilee  at  Stratford,  in  honour  of  Shakspeare ;  so  much  ad« 
mired  by  some,  and  so  much  and  so  justly  ridiculed  by 
Dthers.     The  account  of  it,  by  bis  biographer,  is  curious, 
under  more  points  of  view  than  one.     On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lacy,  in  1773,  the  whole  management  of  the  theatre  de- 
volved on  him.     He  was  now  advanced  in  years ;  he  had 
been  much  afflicted  with  chronical  disorders;  sometimes 
with  the  gout,  oftener  with  the  stone :  for  relief  from  the 
latter  of  which,  he  had  used  lixiviums  and  other  soap  me- 
dicines,   which  in   reality  hurt  him.      Yet    his    friends 
thought  that  a  retirement  from  the  stage,  while  he  pre- 
served a  moderate  share  of  health  and  spirits,  would  ba 
more  unfriendly  to  him^than  the  prosecution  of  a  business, 
which  he  could  make  rather  a  matter  of  amusement,  than 
a  toilsome  imposition.     Accordingly,  he  contiimed  upon 
the  stage  some  time  after ;  but  finally  left  it  in  June  1776, 
and  disposed  of  his  moiety  of  the  patent  to  messieurs  She* 
ridan,  Linley,  and  Ford,  for  35,000/.     In  Christmas,  1778, 
wheb  upon  a  visit  at  earl  Speucer^s  in  the  country,  he  was 
fteized  with  a  fit  of  his  old  disorder  ;  but  recovered  so  far, 
as  to  venture  upon  his  journey  home,  where  he  arrived,  at 
bis- house  in  the  Adelphi,  Jan.  15,   1779.     The  next  day, 
lie  sent  for  his  ttpothecary,  who  found  him  dressing  him- 
Vot.  XV.  X 
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selfi  and  seemingly  in  good  health ;  but  somewhat  alamed, 
that  be  bad  not  for  many  hours  discharged  any  uriqe^  con- 
trary to  his  usual  habit.  The  disorder  was  inceBsantly 
gaining  ground,  and  brought  on  a  stupor,  which  increased 
gradually  to  the  time  of  his  death.  This  happened  Jan* 
20,  without  a  groan.  The  celebrated  surgeon  Mr.  Pott 
pronounced  his  disease  to  be  a  palsy  of  the  kidneys.  His 
body  was  interred  with  great  magni6cence  in  Westminster* 
abbey,  and  in  1797  a  monument  was  erected  to  bis  me- 
mory, at  the  expence  of  a  private  friend.  Garrick  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  worth  140,000/. 

Mr.  Garrick  in  his  person  was  low,  yet  well-shaped  and 
neatly  proportioned,  and,  having  added  the  qualifications 
of  dancing  and  fencing  to  his  natural  gentility  of  manner, 
his  deportment  was  constantly  easy  and  engaging.  His 
complexion  was  dark,  and  the  features  of  bis  &ce,  which 
were  pleasingly  regular,  were  animated  by  a  full  black  eye, 
brilliant  and  penetrating.  His  voice  was  clear,  oielodiouSi 
and  commanding,  with  a  great  compass  of  variety ;  and, 
from  Mr.  Garrick's  judicious  manner  of  conducting  it,  en* 
joyed  that  articulation'  and  piercing  distinctness,  which 
rendered  it  equally  intelligible,  even  to  the  most  distant 

})arts  of  an  audience,  in  the  gentle  whispers  of  murmuring 
ove,  the  halfsmothered  accents  of  infelt  passion,  or  the 
professed  and  sometimes  aukward  concealments    of  an 
.  aside  speech  in  comedy,  as  in  the  rants  of  rage,  the  darings 
of  despair,  or  all  the  open  violence  of  tragical  enthusiasm^ 
As  to  his  particular  fort  or  superior  cast  in  acting,  it 
would  be  perhaps  as  difficult  to  determine  it,  as  it  would. 
be  minutely  to  describe  his  several  excellencies  in  the  very 
different  coasts  in  which  he  at  different  times  thought  pro* 
per  to  appear.     Particular  superiority  was  swallowed  up 
m  his  universality ;  and  although  it  was  sometimes  con- 
tended, that  there  were  performers  equal  to  him  in  thdur 
own  respective  forts  of  playing,  yet  even  their  partisans 
could  not  deny  that  there  never  existed  any  one  performer 
that  came  near  his  excellence  in  so  great  a  variety  of  part^ 
Tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  the  lover  and  the  hero,  the 
jealous  husband  who  suspects  his  wife's  virtue  without 
cause,  and  the  thoughtless  lively  rake  who  attacks  it  without 
design,  were  all  alike  open  to  his  imitation,  and  all  alikf 
did  honour  to  his  execution.     Every  passion  of  the  humaa 
breast  seemed  subjected  to  his  powers  of  expression^;  nay^ 
even  time  itself  appeared  to  stand  still  or  advance  as  km 
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would  have  it     Rage  and   ridicule,  doubt  and  despair^ 
tranftport  and  tenderness,  compassion  and  contempt,  love^ 
jealousy,  fear,  fury,  and  simplicity,  all  took  in  turn  pos- 
session of  his  features,  while  each  of  them  in  turn  appeared 
to  be  the  sole  possessor  of  those  features.     One  night  old 
Age  sat  on  his  countenance,  as  if  the  wrinkles  she  had 
stampt  there  were  indelible ;  the  next  the  gaiety  and  bloom 
of  youth  seemed  to  overspread  bis  face,  and  smooth  even 
those  marks  which  time  and  muscular  conformation  might 
have  really  made  there.     I'hese  truths  were  acknowledged 
by  all  who  saw  him  in  the  several  characters  of  Lear  or 
Hamlet,  Richard,  Dorilas,  Romeo,  or   Lusignan';    in   his 
Ranger,  Bays,  Drugger,  Kitely,  Brute,  or  Benedict     In 
short,  nature,  the  mistress  from  whom  alone  this  great  per* 
former  borrowed  all  his  lessons,  being  in  herself  inexhausti- 
ble, and  her  variations  not  to  be  numbered,  it  is  by  no 
means  surprizing,  that  this,  her  darling  son,  should  find 
an  unlimited  scope  for  change  and  diversity  in  his  manner 
of  copying  from  her  various  productions ;  and,  as  if  shf 
had  from  his  cradle  marked  him  out  for  her  truest  repre- 
sentative, she  bestowed  on  him  such  powers  of  expression 
in  the  muscles  of  his  face,  as  no  performer  ever  yet  pos- 
sessed ;  not  only  for  the  display  of  a  single  passion,  but  also 
for  the  combination  of  those  various  conflicts  with  which 
the  human  breast  at  times  is  fraught;  so  that  in  his  coun« 
tenance,  even  when  his  lips  were  silent,  his  meaning  stood 
pourtrayed  in  characters  too  legible  for  any  to  mistake  it 

His  conduct  as  a  manager,  and  his  private  character,  have 
been  variously  estimated*  No  man  perhaps  bad  n^ore 
friends,  or  more  admirers,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  create 
enemies  by  a  superiority  which  so  frequently  bid  defiance 
to  rivalship.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  allowed  that  as  ho 
'excelled  all  other  performers  in  dramatic  merit,  so  he  also 
excelled  them  in  jealousy  of  fame.  This  seems  to  have 
accompanied  him  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and 
formea  a  perpetual  source  of  uneasiness  to  himself,  and 
ridicule  to  bis  enemi^.  As  by  his  vast  riches  he  had  tho 
power  of  doing  good,  his  liberality  has  been  asserted  by 
one  party,  and  denied  by  another.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
refuse  credit  to  ^he  many  instances  of  generosity  which  bis 
biographers  have  produced,  and  as  impossible  to  reconcile. 
them  with  the  common  notions  of  avarice.  This,  however^ 
^nd  other  questions  respecting  the  pubHc  and  private  clia- 
iracter  of  Garrick,  will  be.  found  amply  discussed  in  .9U 

X  2 
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references.  As  a  performer  it  has  been  again  aticV  again 
said,  that  we  '^  shall  ne'er  look  on  bis  like  again/'  a  seo* 
tence  sufficiently  mortifying  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama, 
but  which  perhaps  may  be  confirmed  without  any  positive 
defect  in  the  merit  of  his  successors.  If  another  Garrick 
in  all  respects  equal  to  the  former  should  appear,  and  we 
may  form  the'  supposition,  there  would  always  be  an  in- 
distinct,  traditionary  idea  of  the  original  English  Roscius, 
which  would  obstruct  the  fame  of  a  new  candidate.  The 
idea  of  Garrick  must  soon  become  of  this  description,  as 
the  generations  who  admired  him  are  fast  decaying,  and  in 
a  few  years  criticism  will  be  able  to  do  no  more  than  strike 
a  balance  between  the  contending  opinions  of  his  friends 
and  foes. 

As  a  writer,  Garrick  claims  hut  a  second  place.  There 
is  in  the  Biog.  Dramatica-  a  list  of  about  forty  dramatic 
pieces,  some  original,  but  chiefly  alterations  of  old  plays, 
or  light  temporary  pieces.  Besides  these  he  wrote  some 
minor  poems,  and  a  vast  number  of  prologues  and  epi* 
logues.  The  general  character  of  all  these  is  vivacityi 
neatness,  and  a  happy  adaptation  to  the  occasion.  ^ 

GARSAULT  (Francis  Alexander  de),  was  grandson 
of  M.  de  Garsault,  groom  of  the  king's  grand  stable,  whoan 
M.  de  Colbert  made  inspector  general  of  the  studs 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  1663.  His  uncle  was  captain 
of  the  4tng'8  studs,  and  he  was  appointed  captain  in  rever^* 
sion,  but  did  not  succeed  to  the  place ;  he.  nevertheless 

f>aid  much  attention  to  horses,  and  was  by  that  means  qua* 
ificd  to  publish  his  *<  Nouveau  parfait  Marechal,"  the 
fourth  edition  of  which  is,  1 770,  4to.  It  is  the  best  French 
work  on  that  subjtet;  nor  has  it  been  exceeded  by  any 
thiat  have  since  appeared.  M.  de  Garsault  had  before 
translated  Snape*s  <<  Anatomy  of  a  Horse'*  from  the  Eng« 
Itsb,  which  translation  appeared  in  1737,  4to.  In  1756  he 
published  bis  treatise  on  carriages,  including  a  description 
of  a  coach  that  cannot  be  overturned ;  which  be  made  use 
«l  A  long  time.  *'  Le  Guide  du  Cavalier,*'  1769,  12mo, 
is  the  last  work  published  on  horses  by  this  author;  he 
afterwards  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  painting,  engrar- 
ing,  and  several  other  works;  as  *^  les  Faits  des  Causes 
celebres,'*  I2mo;  **  le  Notionaire  de  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus 

^  Daties  «ik)  Marpliy's  Litcs  of  OarridE. — Biof.  Bramatioa.— ^idyolt't 
Botryer.— Cumberlaud»s  Life.— Dr.  Johoson^s  WorkN— and  Lif«  by  Boawcll.— 
Mmo««b  life  of  Whitehead^  p.  69,  ^,  he.  he. 
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iUdle  dans  les  Connotssaoces  acqniseSy^  8?o.  He  wrott 
also  in  the  collection  of  tiie  academy  of  the  iiciences,  the 
arti  of  the  tennis-racket  maker,  tlie  peruke^maker,  tfae^ 
taylor^  the  sempstress,  the  sboeaMker,  the  hamess^makef |  • 
the  sadler^  and  a  collection  of  plants  engraved^  in  4  vols>  8vo« 
A  palsy  beoug^  him  insensibly  to  bis  grav^,  November 
1778,  at  the  age  of  85.* 

GARTH  (Sir  Samuel),  a  celebrated  poet  ^d  pbysiciaoi 
was  bom  of  a  good  faanly  in  Yorkshh^,  and  sent  from 
school  to  Peter-house-college  in  Cambridge ;  where  roak*> 
ing  choice  of  physic  for  his  profession^  be  acquainted  bimt 
self  with  the  fundamental  principles  and  pr^aratory  rf ♦ 
quisites  of  that  useful  science.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
an  admirable  genius  and  taste  for  polite  literature  j  and^ 
being  much  delighted  with  those  studies,  he  continued  at. 
college,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  that  way,  titl  be- 
took the  degree  gS  M.  D.  July  7,  1691.  Soon  after  this, 
resolving  to  undertake  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
London,  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  to  the  college  of 
physicians;  and,  being  examined  March  1 2,  1691-2,  was- 
admitted  fellow  June  26di  following. 

The  college  at  this  time  was  engaged  in  that  charitable 
project,  of  prescribing  to  the  sick  poor  *  gratis,  and  fur-* 
nisbing  them  alto  with  medicines  at  prime  cost.  Th* 
foundation  of  this  charity  was  first  begun  by  an  unanimous 
vote  passed  July  28,  1687,  ordering  all  their  members  to 
give  their  advite  gratis,  to  all  their  sick  neighbouring^ 
poor,  when  desired,  within  the  city  of  London,  or  seven 
miles  round*  With  the  view  of  rendering  this  vote  more 
effectual,  another  was  passed  August  13,  1688,  that  th« 
laboratory  of  the  college  should  be  6tted  up  for  preparing 
madicines'  for  the  poor,  and  also  the  room  adjoining,  for 
»  fepositoiy.  But  the  apothecaries  found  means  to  raise 
a  {Hurty  afterwards  in  the  college  against  it ;  so  that  the 
design  ^could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  The  college 
was  in  this  embroiled  state^  when  our  author  ^eoltme  a 
Miow;  and  concurring  heartily  with  those  members  who 
resolved,  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  they  met 
with,  to  prottote  the  charity,  an  order  was  made  by  tbd 
unanimous  consent  of  the  society  in  1694,  requiring  strict 

*  By  the  poor  were  understood  inch  of  the  parith  wh^re  they  dwelt,  to  which 
^  brought  certiftcatet  of  their  being  to,  were  added  the  cburobwanknt  and 
wifoed  by  the  rector,  ^icao  or  curate     orenaerf. 

*  Diet  Hist,  de  L'AToaat. 
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obedience  from  all  their  members  to  the  order  of  16!I8. 
This  new  order  was  presented  to  the  City  on  June  18, 
1695,  for  their  assistance ;  but  this  too  being  defeated  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  common-council  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  college,  Dec.  22,  1696, 
for  a  subscription  by  the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licen- 
tiates, for  carrying  on  the  charity,  by  preparing  medicines 
in  a  proper  dispeusatory  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Garth,  detesting  the  behaviour  of 
the  apothecaries,  as  well  as  of  some  members  of  the  faculty 
in  this  affair,  resolved  to  expose  them,  which  he  atccord^ 
ingly  executed,  with  peculiar  spirit  and  vivacity,  in  bis 
admirable  poem  entitled  "  The  Dispeusarj\'*  The  first 
edition  cadie  out  in  1699,  and  it  went  through  three  im-. 
pressions  in  a  few  months.  This  extraordinary  encourage- 
meat  induced  him  to  make  several  improvements  in  it ; 
and,  in  1706,  he  published  the  sixth  edition,  with  several 
descriptions  and  episodes  never  before  printed  *•  In  1697 
be  spoke  the  annual  speech  in  Latin  before  the  coHege,  on 
St.  Luke's  day ;  which  being  soon  after  published,  left  it 
doubtful,  whether  the  poet  or  the  orator  was  most  to  be 
admired.  In  his  poem  he  exposed,  in  good  satire,  the 
false  and  mean-spirited  brethren  of  the  faculty.  In  the 
oration,  he  ridiculed  the  multiferious  classes  of  the  quacks, 
with  spirit,  and  not  without  humour. 

So  much  literary  merit  did  not  fail  to  gain  htm  great 
reputation  as  a  polite  scholar,  and  procured  him  admit- 
tance into  the  company  and  friendship  of  most  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  both  sexes ;  who  being  inclined  by 
bis  agreeable  conversation  to  trv  his  skill  in  bis  profession, 
were  still  more  pleased  to  findf  him  answer  their  wishes 
and  expectations.  By  such  means  be  came  into  vast  prac> 
tice,  and  endeared  himself  to  his  patients  by  bis  polite* 
ness,  agreeable  conversation,  generosity,  and  great  good* 
nature.  It  was  these  last  qualities  that  prompted  bun  in 
1701  to  provide  a  suitable  interment  for  the  diamefully 
abandoned  corpse  of  Dryden ;  which  he  caused  to  be 
brought  to  the  college  of  physicians,  proposed  and  encon* 
raged  by  bis  own  example  a  subscription  for  defraying  the 

^  Pope  observed  that  tbe  Dispen  tiry  somethiog  of  poetical  ardoor :  and  beinf 

liad  beea  corrected  in  erery  edition,  no  loo^^er  sapDOrted  by  accidental  and 

and  that  every  change  was  an  improve-  extrinsic  popniaiity,  baa  icarecly  ~ 

itaent.     Dr.  Johnson,  however,  adds,  able  U>  support  itstlil 
not  without  reason,  that  it  ttili  wanti 
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expence  of  a  faneral,  pronounced  a  suitable  oration  over 
the  remains  of  the  great  poet,  and  afterwards  attended  the 
solemnity  from  Warwick-lane  to  Westminster- abbey.  It  is 
commonly  observed,  that  the  making  of  a  man's  fortune  is  ge- 
nerally owing  to  some  one  lucky  incident ;  and  nothing  was 
perhaps  of  more  service  in  that  respect  to  Dr.  Garth,  than 
the  opportunity  he  had  of  shewing  his  true  character  by 
this  memorable  act  of  generosity. 

In  his  Hanreian  speech  he  had  stepped  a  little  aside 
from  the  principal  subject,  ta  introduce  a  panegyric  on 
king  William,  and  to  record  the  blessings  of  the  revolution.' 
The  address  is  warm  and  glowing ;  and  to  shew  that  his 
band  and  heart  went  together,  he  entered  with  the  first 
ibembers  who  formed  the  fieunous  Kit-Kat.club,  which 
consisted  of  above  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
was  erected  in  1708,  purely  with  the  design  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  an  active  seal  for  the  protestant 
succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover*.  The  design  of 
these  gentlemen  to  recommend  and  encourage  loyalty,  by 
the  powerful  influence  of  pleasantry,  wit,  and  humour, 
furnished  Dr.  Garth  with  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  among  the  most  eminent  in  those  qualities,  by  the 
extempore  epigrams  he  made  upon  the  toasts  of  the  club, 
which  were  inscribed  on  their  drinking-glasses. 

In  politics,  Dr.  Garth  was  prompted  not  more  by 
good  sense  than  by  good  disposition,  to  make  his  muse 
subservient  to  his  interest,  only  by  proceeding  uniformly 
in  the  same  road,  without  any  malignant  deviations. 
Thus,  as  he  had  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  the  court 
during  lord  Godolphin's  administration  in  queen  Anne's 
reign,»  that  minister  had  the  pleasure  to  find  him  among 
the  first  of  those  who  paid  the  muie't  tribute  on  the 
reverse  of  his  fortune  in  1710;  and  in  the  same  un- 
changeable spirit,  when  both  the  sense  and  poetry  of 
this  address  were  attacked  by  Pk'ior  with  all  the  outrage 
of  party  virulence,  he  took  no  notice  of  it ;  but  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  an  unanswerable  defence  made  for  him 
by  Addison.  The  task,  indeed,  was  easy,  and  that  elegant 
writer  in  the  conclusion  of  it  observes,  that  the  same  person 

•  Bfi^er't  Lifeof  ^otea  ADoe.   Tbe  wHh  tartf»  and  otticr  artidet  for  tM 

mm/a  of  Rit-Kat,  was  uken  from  one  table.    Jacob  Tonson  was  their  tecre- 

OinttBpher  feTat,  a  pattiy-cook,  near  taiy,  and  in  virtna  of  Uiat  oiBoe,  b«- 

the  Uvan  in  KtBS-ttrect,  W€auniofler»  came  poMeMod  of  tlit  pioturai  of  atl 

wbf  ra  tWj  met,  who  often  eerved  them  the  original  membert  of  Ibat  club. 
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who  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  be  wbo  wrote  the  ^  Dis- 
pensary*'  was  no  poet,  will  very  suddenly  undertake  to 
shew  that  be  who  gained  the  battle  of  Blenbeimy  was  no 
-general.  There  was,  indeed,  no  need  of  a  prophetic 
spirit  to  inspire  the  prediction.  It  was  written  in  Sept. 
1710;  and  the  following  year,  in  December,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  removed  from  all  his  places,  and  having 
obtained  leave  to  go  abroad,  embarked  at  Dover  for  Os«^ 
tend,  Nov.  30,  1712.  Dr.  Garth  bad  lived  m  the  particu- 
lar favour  and  esteem  of  this  great  man  while  in  power, 
and  when  he  was  out  of  power  he  lamented  in  elegaut  verse, 
bis  disgrace  and  voluntary  exile. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  the  sai»e  feelings,  be  had  writ- 
ten a  dedication  for  an  intended  edition  of  Lucretius,  in 
1711,  to  his  late  majesty  king  George  L  then  elector  of 
Brunswick ;  and  on  the  accession  c^  that  prince  to  the 
throne,  had  the  honour  of  being  knighted  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough's  sword,  was  appointed.  king*s  physkiaa 
in  ordinary,  and  physician  general  to  the  army.  Tbeaa 
were  no  more  than  just  rewards  even  of  his  medical  merit. 
He  had  gone  through  the  office  of  censor  of  the  college  in 
1702,  and  had  practised  always  with  great  reputation,  and 
a  strict  regard  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  faculty ; 
never  stooping  to  prostitute  the  dignity  of  bis  profession, 
through  mean  and  sordid  views  of  self-interest,  by  coariing 
even  the  most  popular  and  wealthy  apothecaries.  In  a 
steady  adherence  to  this  noble  principle,  be  concurred 
with  the  much  celebrated  Dr.  RadclifTe,  with  whom  he  waa 
also  often  joined  in  physical  consultations. 

Garth  had  a  very  extensive  practice,  but  was  extremely 
moderate  in  his  views  of  advancing  his  own  fortune;  his 
humanity  and  good-nature  inclining  him  more  to  make  use 
of  the  great  interest  he  had  with  persons  in  power^  for  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  other  men  of  letters.  He 
chose  to  live  with  the  great  in  that  degree  of  independency 
and  freedom,  which  became  a  Oian  possessed  of  a  superior 
genius,  of  which  he  was  daily  giving  fresh  proofis  to  the 
public*  One  of  these  was  addressed  to  the  late  duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  1715,  entitled  <<  Claremont  ;*'  being  wn^- 
ten  on  the  occasion  of  giving  that  name  to  a  villa  belonging 
.  to  that  nobleman,  who  was  then  only  earl  of  Clare,  which 
lie  had  adorned  with  a  beautiful  and  sumptuous  structure. 
Afliong  the  Latin  writers^  Ovid  appears  to  have  been  the 
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doctor'^  fevouriie ;  and  it  has  b«en  ttioog^t  tbat  Uietfe 
some  resemblance  in  their  dispositions,  manners,  and 
poetry.  One  of  his  last  performances,  was  an  edition  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  translated  by  various  haods^  io 
which  he  rendered  the  whole  14tb  book,  and  the  story  of 
Cippusin  the  15th.  It  was  published  in  1717,  and  he 
prefixed  a  preface,  wherein  he  not  only  gives  an  idea  pf 
the  work,  and  points  oat  its  principal  beauties,  but  sh^ws 
the  uses  of  the  poem,  and  bow  it  may  be  read  to  most  ad« 
vantage. 

The  distemper  which  seized  hisn  the  ensuing  yesar,  gnd 
ended  not  but  with  his  life,  caused  a  general  oooeerp,  and 
was  particularly  testified  by  lord  |2ansdown,  %  brother 
poet,  though  of  a  different  pajrty,  in  a  copy  of  verses 
written  on  the  occasion*  He  died  after  a  short  illness^ 
which  he  bore  with  great  patience,  January  18,  1718- 19. 
His  loss  was  lamented  by  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  as 
follows :  <<  The  best-natured  of  men,'*  says  this  much* 
admired  poet,  **  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  has  left  me  in  the 
truest  concern  for  his  loss.  His  death  was  v6ry  beroieal^ 
and  yet  unaffected  enough  to  have  mad^  a  saint  or  a  phi-* 
losppher  famous*  Bot  Ul  tongiies  and  wone^  beasts  have 
branded  even  his  last  moments,  as  wrongfully  as  they  did 
his  life,  with  irreligion.  You  must  have  beard  many  tal#a 
en  this  subject ;  but  if  ever  therf  was  a  g^od  ohristiaa^ 
without  knowing  himself  to  be  soy  it  was  J>r.  Garth."  Tbis^ 
however,  is  nothing  against  positive  evidence,  that  Dfm 
Garth  was  a  free-thinker,  and  a  sensualist ;  Md  the  latter 
part  of  it,  his  being  a  good  Christian  without  knowing 
himself  to  be  so,  if  it  be  not  nonsense,  is  a  proof  tbat  Pope 
cannot  deny  what  he  is  angry  to  hear,  and  loth  toconfess« 
Dr.  Johnson  observes,  tbat  **  Pope  afterwards  declared 
himself  convinced  that  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  Rome,*'  and  adds  a  sentiment  of  Lowtb'S, 
^*  that  there  is  less  distance  than  is  thought  betwee^i  sobp^ 
tieism  and  popery ;  and  that  a  mind,  wearied  with  per«« 
petual  doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  bosom  of  aft 
infallible  church.''  If  Dr.  Johnson  took  this  declaration  of 
Pete's  from  Spence's  ^  MS  Anecdotes,"  to  whiob  it  ia 
known  he  had  access,  he  did  not  transcribe  th0  whole. 
What  Pope  said  is  thus  given  br  Spenoe  :  *^  Gartli  lalked 
in  a  less  libertine  manner  than  he  had  been  «sed  about  the 
three  last  years  of  his  life.    He  was  rather  doubtful  and 
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fearful  than  irreKgicms.  It  was  usual  for  bim  to  say,  that 
if  there  wai  any  such  thing  as  religion,  it  was  among  the 
Roman  catholics.  He  died  a  papist,  (as  I  was  assured  by 
Mr.  Blount)  who  called  the  father  to  him  in  his  last  mo* 
ments)  probably  from  the  greater  efficacy,  in  which  we 
give  the  sacraments.  He  did  not  uke  any  care  of  himself 
in  his  last  illness,  and  had  talked  for  three  or  four  years  as 
one  tired  of  living.**  The  same  MS.  insinuates  that  this 
impatienoe  of  life  luul  nearly  at  ene  time  prompted  him  to 
suicide* 

Dr.  Garth  was  interred  Jan.  21,  in  the  church  of  Har- 
rowM>n*the-bill,  near  London,  where  he  had  caused  a 
Tault  to  be  built  for  himself  and  his  fitmily ;  being  snr« 
▼ired  by  an  only  daughter,  married  to  the  bonofirable  co* 
lonel  William  Boyle,  a  younger  son  of  the  honourable  co^^ 
looel  Henry  Boyle,  uncle  to  the  last  earl  of  Burlington  of 
that  name.* 

GARTHSHORE  (Maxwell),  an  eminent  physician, 
and  Tery  amiable  man,  was  bom  at  Kircudbright,  the 
principal  town  of  the  county  of  that  name  in  Scotland, 
Oct  28,  1732.  He  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  George  Gardi- 
shore,  the  minister  of  Kircudbright,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  home.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
placed  with  a  surgeon*apothecary  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  attended  the  mraical  classes  of  the  university,  and  the 
inBrmary.  In  his  twenty-second  year,  when  he  bad 
finished  his  medical  studies,  he  entered  the  army,  as  mate 
to  surgeon  Huek  (afterwards  Dr.  Huck  Saunders)  in  lord 
Charles  Hay*s  regiment.  In  1756  he  had  an  opportunity 
<tf  relinquishing  this  service  for  the  more  advantageous  si- 
tuation of  succeeding  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  John  Fordyce, 
a  physician  at  Uppingham,  in  Rutlandshire,  who  was 
about  to  remove  to  London*  In  this  place.  Dr.  Garth- 
shore  resided  until  1763,  giving  much  satis^tion  by  bis 
activity,  assiduity,  and  successful  practice  in  physic  and 
midwifery,  in  a  very  extensive  range  of  country.  Here 
also  he  formed  some  valuable  connections,  and 'in  1759 
married  a  young  lady  heiress  to  a  small  esCiste.  This  lairt 
advantage  encouraged  him  to  remove  to  London  in  1763, 
and  after  a  short  residence  in  Bed  ford -street,  Covent- 
garden,  he  settled  in  a  house  in  St.  Martinis  lane,  where 
be  continued  nearly  fifty  years.     His  professional  views  in 

'  Biof .  BriU-JobMoa't  Lhrei.-.Cibber't  Lires.— Speace'i  Anecdotes,  IIS. 
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fcomiDg  10  London  were  amply  gratified*;  but  here  be 
was  soon  assailed  by  a  heavy  domestic  affliction^  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  which  took  place  «the  8th  of  March,  1765. 
From  this  calamity  Dr.  G.  sought  relief  in  the  practice  of 
his  public  duties.  His  natural  susceptibility,  the  instruc* 
tion  of  his  father,  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Maitland,  an 
early  friend  and  patron,  had  deeply  impressed  him  with 
devotion  to  his  Maker,  and  taught  him  to  consider  it  as 
inseparable  from  good-will  and  beneficence  to  men.  Vo« 
lumes  of  his  Diary,  kept  for  the  whole  of  his  Ufe  in  Lon- 
don, and  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  close-written 
pages,  in  contractions  very  diflScult  to  decypher,  consist 
of  medical,  miscellaneous,  and  eminently  pious  remarks, 
meditations,  and  daily  ejaculations  of  praise  and  thanks<» 
giving,  with  fervent  prayers  to  be  kept  steady  in  that  course 
of  well-doing  essential  to  happiness  in  the  present  life  and  . 
iu  that  whicn  is  to  come.  The  tone  and  temper,  elevation 
and  energy,  acquired  by  this  sublime  heavenly  inter- 
course, appeared  indispensable  to  this  good  man,  not  only 
as  the  consolation  of  sorrow,  and  the  disposer  to  patience 
and  resignation  under  the  ills  of  life,  but  as  the  spring  and 
principle  of  unwearied  perseverance  in  active  virtue  ;  the 
diligent,  liberal,  charitable  exercise  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  was  devoted.  From  this  time  forward  he  con- 
tinued for  nearly  half  a  century  cultivating  medicine  in  all 
its  branches,  most  attentive  to  every  new  improvement  in 
themf,  physician  to  the  British  lying-in  bospiul,  fel- 
low of  the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies,  rendering  his 
house  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  as  Well  as  a  centre  of  com- 
munication for  the  learned ;  for  his  connection  with  the 
higher  orders  of  men  never  prevented  his  habitual  atten- 
tions and  services  to  the  less  fortunate:  in  general,  to  stand 

«  As  ao  sceouebeiir,  he  was  ao-  f  In  1769  be  laad  beSwa  Um  loeiatjr . 

koowledged  by  the  best  judges  to  have  of  pbysiciaot  a  case  of  fatal  Ileus, 

bad  Uie  wllowiag  rery  admirable  qua-  which  was  published  hi  the  ftmrth  woU 

lilies :  *•  He  was  extremely  patient,  as  of  Med.  Obs.  and  Eoqnirias.    Ani  im 

long  as  patience  was  a  virtue ;  aud  in  the  same  year  two  cases  of  tetrorertad 

cases  ofdifflcnity  or  of  extreme  danger.  Uterus,  which  were  published  In  the 

ba  decided  with  quickoess  aad  great  ftflh  Tdhime.    la  1789  he  pqbliihed  hi 

joclgmeat;  and  he  bad  always  a  miad  the  Leodoo  Bledioal  Jooraal,  Obatr- 

suffldeotly  firm  to  enable  his  hands  to  vatibns   on    Extra-nierioe  cases  and 

eaaeota-  that  which  hie  head  had  die-  ruptures  of  the  Tubes  and  Uterus;  and 

tatad."    Sir  Q.  Baker  Inade  him  ac-  in  the  same  year  sent  to  Om  lOfal  to- 

quamted  wifb  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wi|.  ciety  f  remarkable  case  of  nnmenraa 

liam  Hunter,  through  whose  recom-  Births;  with  observations;  printed  in 

aiendation  and  interest  Dr.  Oartbshore  the  '77th  volume  of  the  Philosophical 

was  chosen  physitiaa  to  the  hospiul  Traoskotioiii. 
la  BrowQlow.ftrfat, 
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ID  need  of  bis  assktance  was  the  sorest  recoitoniendatioti 
to  his  partiality. 

To  the  last  he  roaintaioed  his  gaiety  and  briskness;  and, 
in  company  with  bis  friends,  was  always  ready  to  gire  way 
to  those  innocent  sallies  of  pleasantry,  that  facetiousness 
and  hilarity  which  are  ibe  natural  fruits  of  an  nnblemished 
life,  and  of  a  benevolent  disposition.  In  1795  be  married 
a  second  wife ;  but  she  died  long  before  him.  The  day 
previous  to  his  death  he  said  to  a  friend,  in  the  words  of 
Grotius,  **  Heu  vitam  perdidi  operos^  nihil  agendo;*' 
adding,  that .  be  had  firm  reliance,  on  God's  goodness 
through  Christ  He  died  next  day,  the  1st  March,  1812, 
and  was  interred  in  Buobill-fieids  burying-ground. 

In  person  he  bore  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  the  first 
earl  oif  Chatham,  that  he  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  him. 
Thi|  likeness  once  produced  considerable  sensation  in  the 
house  of  commons.  Lord  Cbajtfaam  was  pointed  to  in  the 
gallery  ;  all  believed  him  to  be  there ;  the  person  really 
present  was  Dn  Garthshore*  He  died  worth  about  5$,OOOl. 
and  by  his  will,  noAde  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
after  the  payment  of  a  considerable  number  of  legacies, 
names  as  residuary  legatee,  John  Maitland,  esq.  M.  P.* 

GARZI  (Louis),  born  at  Rome  in  1640,  was  a  disciple 
of  Andrea  Saccbi,  and  considered  by  many  as  an  equal,  if 
not  superior  rival  of  Carlo  -Marat^  His  paintings  are  not 
much  known  in  this  country,  but  in  Italy  are  celebrated 
for  the  highest  excellencies  of  colouring,  design,  and  com« 
position.  He  lived  a  considerable  time  at  Naples,  but 
returned  before  his  death  to  Rome,  where  he  had  com- 
nienced  his  career,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty,  painted  the 
dome  of  the  church  of  Stigmatie  (by  order  of  Clement  XL) 
which  was  reckoned  his  most  perfect  work.  He  lived  to 
complete  it^  and  died  in  1721,  having  survived  a  son  who 
atteioed  great  excellence  in  painting,  and  much  imitated 
his  father's  manner.' 

GARZONI  (Thomas),  an  Italian  writer  of  some  note,  was 
bom  in  1 54§,  at  Bagnacavallo,  near  Ferrara ;  he  was  a  regu- 
lar canon  lateran,  and  died  in  hit  own  coufatry,  1589,  «t.  40. 
He  had  chiefly  educated  himself,  and  learned  Hebrew  and 
Spanish  without  a  master.  He  was  author  of  several  monk 
works,  printed  at  Venice,  iei7,  4to.  But  the  principal 
j^roduction  of  this  active  writer  and  general  reader  is  eo- 
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titled  <<  La  Piazza  universale  di  tutti  le  profession!  dei 
mondoy"  a  work  of  infinite  labour  and  considerable  use  at 
the  time  it  was  written,  as  the  author  bad  almost  all  the 
materials  to  seek,  there  being  no  direct  model  on  so  ex^ 
tensive  a  scale  th^n  extant.  It  seems  first  to  have  beea 
published  at  Venice,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  and  afters- 
wards  went  through  innumerable  editions.  Superficial 
knowledge  only  is  to  be  found  in  his  book ;  but  it  points 
out  where  more  and  better  information  may  be  found.  It 
has  been  truly  said  by  Niceron,  that  the  works  of  Garzoni 
prove  him  to  have  dipped  into  all  the  sciences,  and  suffix 
ciently  manifest  the  ecKtent  of  his  knowledge,  and  of  what 
be  would  have  been  capable  with  a  regular  education  and 
a  longer  life.  His  reflections,  when  he  allows  himself 
time  to  make  them,  and  room  in  his  book  for  their  inser- 
tion, are  excellent.  But  the  task  he  had  set  himself  was 
too  great  for  a  single  mind,  or  the  bodily  labour  of  an  in* 
dividual..  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  render  the  title  of 
this  book  in  English ;  the  word  Piazza  has  twelve  or  four- 
teen diiferent  meanings  and  shades  of  meaning  in  th^ 
Crusca ;  it  implies  a  square  or  market-place  appropriated 
to  commerce.  Perhaps  ^^  the  universal  commerce  of  all 
the  arts  and  professions  in  the  world"  mity  nearly  express 
the  author's  meaning*  ^ 

GASCOIGNE  (George),  an  old  English  poet  of  con- 
siderable merit,  was  born  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  in  Essex,  and  was  son  and  heir  of  sir  John  Gas- 
coigne,  who,  for  some  reason  not  assigned  by  his  bio- 
grapher, Whetstone,  chose  to  disinherit  him.  Previously 
to  this  harsh  step,  be  had  been  privately  educated  under 
a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Nevinson,  perhaps  Stephen 
Nevinson,  LL.  D.  prebendary,  and  commissary  of  the  city 
and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  After  this  he  was  removed^ 
either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Wood  says,  he  "  had 
his  education  in  both  the  universities,  though  chiefly,  as 
he  conceives,  in  Cambridge  ;*'  but  Gascoigne  himself,  in 
bis  **  Steele-Glasse,"  informs  us  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  without  mentioning  Oxford. 
His  progress  at  Cambridge  is  unknown,  but  he  removed 
from  it  to  Gray's-inn,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  law. 
It  is  probable  that  in  both  places  he  wrote  a  considerable 
Uttmbqr  of  bis  poems,  those  of  the  amatory  kind  particu- 
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larly,  as  he  seems  to  ioclade  them  among  his  youtbfol 
follies. 

Wood  now  informs  us,  that  Gascoigne  ^^  having  a  tamb* 
ling  and  unfixed  head,  left  Gra3r's-inn,  went  to  various 
cities  in  HoUaud,  and  became  a  soldier  of  note,  which  he 
afterwards  professed  as  much,  or  more,  as  learning,  and 
therefore  made  him  take  this  motto,*  Tarn  Marti  quam 
Mercurio.  From  thence  he  went  to  France  to  visit  the 
fashions  of  the  royal  court  there,  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  Scottish  dame.*'  In  this  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error.  The  story  of  the  Scottish  dame  has  no  better 
foundation  than  some  lines  in  his  **  Herbes,'*  written  pro- 
bably in  an  assumed  character.  His  being  in  France  is  yet 
more  doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  following  is  nearly  the 
fact  While  at  Gray's-inn,  be  incurred  the  expences  of 
a  ^hionable  and  courtly  life,  and  was  obliged  to  tell  his 
patrimony,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  it  would  appear 
that  his  father,  dissatisfied  with  bis  extravagance,  refused 
him  any  farther  assistance,  and  probably  about  this,  disin* 
herited  him.  . 

Without  blaming  his  father,  farther  than  by  calling  bis 
disinheritance  ^^afroward  deed/*  he  now  resolved  to  as* 
sume  the  airs  of  independence,  in  hopes  that  his  courtly 
friends  would  render  him  in  reality  independent;  but  he 
soon  found  that  their  favours  were  not  to  be  obtained  with- 
out solicitations  incompatible  with  a  proud  spirit  A  more 
honourable  resource  then  presented  itself.  William  prince 
of  Orange  was  at  this  time  endeavouring  to  emancipate 
the  Netherlands  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
and  Gascoigne,  prompted  by  the  hope  of  gaining  laurels 
in  a  field  dignified  by  patriotic  bravery,  embarked  on  the 
19th  ot  March,  1572,  for  Holland.  The  vessel  being 
under  the  guidance  of  a  drunken  Dutch  pilot,  was  run 
aground,  and  twenty  of  the  crew  who  bad  taken  to  the 
long-boat  were  drowned.  Gascoigne,  however,  and  bis 
friends  remained  at  the  pumps,  and  being  enabled  again 
to  put  to  sea,  landed  safe  in  Holland,  where,  having^  ob- 
tained a  captain^s  commission  under  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
he  acquired  considerable  military  reputation,  but  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  with  his  colonel  retarded  his  career. 
Conscious  of  his  deserts,  he  repaired  immediately  to  Delf^ 
and  resolved  to  resign  his  commission  to  the  hands  from 
which  he  received  it;  the  prince  in  vain  endeavouring  t0 
close  the  breach  between  his  officers. 
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During  this  negociation  a  circmnstance  occurred  which 
had  nearly  cost  our  poet  his  life.     A  lady  at  the  Hague 
(then  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy)  with  whom  Gas« 
coigne  had  been  on  intimate  terms,  had  his  portrait  in  her 
bands,  and  resolving  to  part  with  it  to  himself  alone,  wrote 
a  letter  to  him  on  the  subject,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  in  the  camp ;  from  this  paper  they  meant  to 
haye  raised  a  report  unfavourable  to  his  loyalty  :  but  upon 
its  reaching  his  hands,  Gascoigne,  conscious  of  hb  fidelity, 
laid  it  hnmediately  before  the  prince,  who  saw  through 
their  design,  and  gave  him  passports  for  visiting  the -lady  . 
at  the  Hague:  the  burghers,  however,  watched  his  mo* 
tions  with  malicious  caution,  and  he  was  called  in  derision 
'<  the  Green  Knight.''     Although  disgusted  with  the  in*- 
gratitude  of  those  on  whose  side  he  fought,  Gascoigne  still 
retained  his  commission,  till  the  prince  coming  personally 
to  the  siege  of  Middleburg,  gave  him  an  opportunity-  of   < 
displaying  his  zeal  and  courage,  and  rewarded  him  with 
SCO  gilders  beyond  his  regular  pay,  and  a  promise  of  fu- 
ture promotion*     He  was,  however,  surprised  soon  after 
by  3000   Spaniards,   when   commanding,  under  captain 
Sbeflfield,  500  Englishmen  lately  landed^  but  retired  in 

1{Ood  order  at  night,  under  the  walls  of  Leyden.;  tbejea- 
ousy  of  the  Dutch  was  then  displayed  by  their  refusing  to 
open,  their  gates,  and'  Gascoigne  with  his  band  were  in 
consequence  made  captiyes.    At  the  expiration  of  twelve 
days  bis  men  were  released,  and  the  officers  after  au  im« 
prisonment  of  four  months,  were  sent  back  to  England. 
'  On  his  return  to  England,  he  resided  partly  in  Gray's- 
inn,  and  partly  at  Waltham$tow»     In  his  '*  Flowers"  he 
informs  us,  that  he  had,  in  the  midst  of  his  youth,  deter- 
mined  to  abandon  all  vaine  delights,    and  to  return  to 
Gray's*inn,  there  to  undertake  agam  the  study  of  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  that  at  the  request  of  five  gentlemen  of  the 
inn,  namely  Francis  and  Anthony  Kinwelmersh,  Messrs. 
Vaughan,  Nevile,  and  Courtop,  he  wrote  what  he  calls  bis 
**  Memoires."    These  tasks,  however,  may  have  been  per- 
formed  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  if  it  can  be  proved  that, 
be  left  the  inn  twice  before  this  time,  hot  his  general  de- 
sign now  was  to  trust  to  his  wit,  and  to  publish  his  early 
poems,  and  those  other  works,  written  in  his  more  serious 
iQMMneuU,  that  were  intended  to  counteract  the  licentious 
'  tendency. of  his  amatory  verses*    In  the  summer  of  1575, 
k^  eccwipanied  queen  Elizltbetfein  one  of  her  stately  pror 
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gre«9ef,  and  wrote  for  her  amutemeiit,  in  the  month  of 
July,  a  kind  of  mask,  entitled  '<  The  Princely  Pleasures  of 
Kenelworth  Castle.'*  Some  of  the  veiMs  were  not  only 
written,  but  spoken  by  him  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  whole 
of  the  entertainment,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather, 
was  not  performed.  On  his  return  from  this  progress,  bis 
principal  residence,  while  preparing  his  works,  was  at 
Walthamstow.  Here  it  appears,  by  Whetstone's  account, 
be  wrote  the  ^^  Steele  Glasse,"  the  *^  Glass  of  Government," 
the  '*  Delicate  Diet,*'  a  book  of  hunting,  and  the  **  Doom's 
Day  Drum,"  which  last  was  not  published  until  after  his 
death.  He  left  other  pieces  behind  him,  some  of  which 
were  afterwards  printed  in  various  collections,  but  without 
bis  name. 

.  Althougrh  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  many  of  his  poetical 
contemporaries,  and  the  patronage  of  lord  Grey  of  Wilton, 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  and  other  per* 
sons  of  distinction  ;  yet  during  this  period,  he  complains 
bitterly  of  the  envy  of  rivals,    and  the  malevolence  of 
critics,  and  seems  to  intimate  that,  although  he  apparently 
bore  this  treatment  with  patience,  yet  it  insensibly  wore 
'  him  out,  and  brought  on  a  bodily  distemper  which  his 
physicians  could  not  cure.     In   all  his  publications,  he 
takes  every  opportunity  to  introduce  and  bewail  the  errors 
of  his  youth,  and  to  atone  for  any  injury,  real  or  supposed, 
which  might  have  accrued  to  the  public  from  a  perusal  of 
his  early  poems,   in  which,  however,  the  proportion  of 
indelicate  thoughts  is  surely  not  very  great.     His  biogra- 
phers, following  the  Oxford  historian,  have  hitherto  placed 
his  demise  at  Walthamstow  in  1578;  but  Whetstone,  on 
whom  we  can  more  certainly  rely,  informs  us  that  he  died 
at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  Oct.  7,  1577.     He  had  per- 
haps taken  a  journey  to  this  place  for  change  of  air,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  Whetstone,  who  was  with  him 
when  he  died,  so  calmly,  that  the  moment  of  his  departure 
was  not  perceived.     He  left  a  wife  and  son  behind  him, 
whom  he  recommended  to  the  liberality  of  the  queen, 
whether  successfully,  or  what  became  of  them,  cannot  now 
be  known.     The  registers  of  Stamford  and  of  Waltham- 
stow have  been  examined  without  success. 

Although  his  age  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  his  bio- 
graphers, yet  from  various  expressions  in  his  works,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  it  did  not  exceed  forty  years,  and  even 
a  miich  shorter  period  might  be  fixed  upon  with  great  pro* 
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Imbilitj.  HiB'stay  at  Cambridge  was  perhaps  not  long ;  in 
1566,  when  his  comedy  of  the  <<  Supposes*'  was  acted  at 
Gray's-inn,  he  is  denominated  one  of  the  students.  In  one 
of  his  prefaces,  he  calls  him^lf  of  middle  age ;  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  army  are  consistent  with  the  prime  of  life  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  survive  these  above  five 
years.  The  editions  of  Gascoigne's  works  are  all  extremely 
scarce,  and  often  imperfect  An  account  of  them  may  be 
seen  in  the  late  edirion  of  the  English  poets,  from  which 
this  article  is  taken. 

If  we  consider  the  general  merit  of  the  poets  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  it  will  probably  appear  that 
the  extreme  rarity  of  Gascoigne's  woiics  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  his  being  so  much  neglected  by  modern  readers. 
In  smoothness  and  harmony  of  versification,  he  yields  to 
no  poet  of  his  own  time,  when  these  qualities  were  very 
common ;  but  his  higher  merit  is  that  in  every  thins  he 
discovers  the  powers  and  invention  of  a  poet,  a  warmth  of 
sentiment  tender  and  natural,  and  a  fertility  of  fancy,  al- 
though this  be  not  always  free  from  the  conceits  of  the 
Italian  school.  As  a  satirist,  if  nothing  remained  but  his 
**  Steele  Glasse,"  he  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  first. 
There  is  a  vein  of  sly  sarcasm  in  this  piece,  which  appears 
to  be  original ;  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind, 
acquired  indeed  at  the  expence  probably  of  health,  and 
certainly  of  comfort  and  independence,  enabled  him  to 
give  a  more  curious  picture  of  the  dress,  manners,  amuse- 
ments, and  follies  of  the  times,  than  we  meet  with  in  utmost 
any  oihet  author. 

A  pamphlet  of  uncommon  rarity  has  lately  been  brought 
to  light,  after  a  concealment  of  nearly  a  century.  Bishop 
Tanner  is  the  first  who  notices  this  pamphlet,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Remembrance  of  the  well-employed  life  and 
godly  end  of  George  Gascoigne,  esq.  who  deceased  at 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  7th  October,  1577,  reported  by 
George  Whetstone."  But  it  is  very  extraordinary  that 
the  learned  prelate  should  inform  us  of  this  pamphlet  being 
in  bis  possession,  and  at  the  same  time  express  his  donbt 
whether  it  was  the  life  of  this,  or  of  another  George  Gas- 
coigne, when  a  very  slight  inspection  must  have  convinced 
him  that  it  could  be  no  other,  and  that,  in  its  principal 
facts,  it  agreed  with  the  account  he  had  just  transcribed 
from  Wood.  Since  the  antiquities  of  poetry  have  become  * 
a  favourite  study,  many  painful  inquiries  have  been  made 
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after  thii  trj^ct^  but  it  could  not  be  found  in  Tannef  b  li- 
brary, which  forms  part  of  tbe  BodleiaOf  or  Id  aoy  odner 
collectioQ|  private  or  public,  aod  doubtt  began  to  be 
entert^lin^  wbetbar  sucb  a  pamphlet  bad  ever  existed. 
About  911^  or  seven  years  ago,  bowever,  it  was  discorer- 
ed  in  the  collection  of  a  deceased  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Voight 
of  the  Custom-house»  London,  aod  was  poicbased  at  bis 
sale  by  Mr.  Malooe.  It  consists  of  about  thirteen  pages 
small  quarto,  black  letter,  and  contains  certainly  not  much 
life,  but  some  particulars  unknown  to  bis  biographers. 
A  transcript  of  the  whole  is  given  in  the  late  edition  of  the 
English  Poets. ' 

GASCOIGNE  (Sir  WitLUM),  chief  justice  of  tbe  king's 
bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  descended  of  a  noble 
i^mily^  originally  from  Normandy,  and  born  at  Gawthorp 
in  Yorkshire,  about  1350.'  Being  designed  for  tbe  law,  be 
became  a  studeift  either  at  Gray*s-inn  or  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple*; and  growing  eminent  in  his  profession,  was  made 
one  of  tbe  kiug^s  Serjeants  at  law,  Sept.  1398.  In  October 
following,  he  was  appointed  one  of  tbe  attomies  to  Henry 
IV.  then  duke  of  Hereford,  on  his  going  into  banishment : 
and  upon  the  accession  of  that  prince  to  tlus  throne,  in 
1399,  sat  as  judge  in  the  court  of  common-pleas.  la 
Nov.  1401,  be  was  made  chief  justice  of  tbe  king's  bench  ; 
and  how  much  he  distinguished  himself  in  that  office,  ap« 
p^ars  from  the  several  abstracts  of  his  opinions,  arguments, 
distinctions,  and  decisions,  which  occur  iu  our  old  books 
of  law-reports. 

In  July  1403,  he  was  joined  in  a  commission  with  Ralph 
Nevil,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  others,  to  issue  their 
power  and  authority,  for  levying  forces  in  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland,  against  the  insurrection  of  Henry  Percy, 
earl  of  that  county,  in  favour  of  Richard  II.  and,  after  that 
earl  had  submitted,  was  nominated  April  1405,  in  another 
commission  to  treat  with  his  rebellious  abettors,  a  procb- 
mation  to  the  purpose  being  issued  next  day  by  the  king  at 
Pontefract.  These  were  legal  trusts,  which  he  executed 
from  a  principle  of  gratitude  and  loyalty,  with  spirit  and 
steadiness.    But,  on  the  taking  of  archbishop  Scroop  ior 

«  Putter  fayi,  tbe  latter:  DagcUle  ritdic  p.  308,  edit  1671,  Iblio.  Tbe 
the  foroMr,  Iroai  hit  arms  oo  one  of  the  arnii  are.  Argent,  on  a  pale  Sable,  n 
windows  m  Gray VianbfUL  Orif.Ju-    demf-lace  Or. 

1  Johmon  and  Cbalmsn's  cditioB  of  the  tia$l\A  Boett,  wiUi  Oie  refcrtaws 
tljere. 
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Itt-ms  the  nflhe  year,  when  the  king  required  him  to  pas^ 
^ent^nbe  upbn  diat  prelate  as  a  traitor,  in  his  manor-housie 
at  Bisboptborp  near  York,  no  prospect  of  fear  or  favour 
was  able  to  corrupt  biin  to  any  such  violation  of  the  sub- 
jects* rights,  or  infringement  of  those  laws,  which  suf- 
fered no  religious  person  to  be  brought  to  a  secular  or  lay 
trial,  unless  he  were  a  hetetic,  and  fitst  degraded  by  the 
church.  He  therefore  Refused  to  obey  the  roval  command, 
and  said  to  his  majesty :  *<  Neither  you,  my  lord  the  king, 
nor  any  liege  subject  of  yours  in  your  name,  c^n  legally, 
according  to  the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  adjudge  any  bishop 
to  death.**  Henry  was  highly  displeased  at  this  instance 
of  his  intrepidity ;  but  his  anger  must  have  been  short,  if. 
as  Fuller  telb  us,  Gascoigne  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  on  him  the  same  year.  However  that  be,  it  is 
certain,  the  king  was  fully  satisfied  with  his  fidelity  and 
circumspection  in  treating  with  the  rebels  ;  and  on  that 
account  joined  him  again  in  a  commission  as  before,  dated 
at  Pontefract- castle,  April  25,  1408. 

Besides  the  weight  of  his  decisions  in  the'King*s-bench, 
already  mentioned,  he  was  engaged  in  reforming  and  re- 
gulating other  public  affairs,  pursuant  to  the  resolutions 
and  directions  of  the  parliament.  Of  this  we  shall  give  one 
instance.  The  attomies  being  even  then  grown  by  their 
multitude  and  mal-practice  a  public  grievance*,  an  act 
was  made  in  1410,  not  only  for  the  reduction  and  limita- 
tion of  them  to  a  certain  number  for  every  countv,  but  also 
for  their  amendment  and  correction ;  as  that  they  should 
be  sworn  every  term  to  deal  faithfully  and  truly  by  their 
clients,  and  in  breach  thereof  be  imprisoned  for  a  twelve* 
month,  and  then  make  their  ransom  according  to  the  king's 
will :  and  it  being  farther  enacted,  that  the  justices  of 
both  benches  should  make  this  regulation,  sir  W/ Gascoigne 
must  unavoidably  have  had  a  principal  part  in  promoting 
the  general  benefit  by  redressing  that  grievance. 

From  his  general  conduct,  as  related  by  historians,  there 
is  sufficient  reason  to  place  sir  William  Gascoigne  in  the 
rank  of  chief  justices  of  the  first  merit,  both  for  his  inte- 
grity and  abilities,  and  he  had  once  occasion  to  distinguish 

*  Tbef«wer«  hat  140  Uwyert  mnd  iocreaied  in  a  litlle  more   thAn  10^ 

attorniet  in  Eoglaod,  in  Uie  tioM  of  years  to  aboniSOOOj  bat  afterwards 

Edirard  I.    as   appears    in  a  parlia-  Uiey  erere  reckoned  at  10,000  by  lord 

ment-roll,  ann.  SO  of  that   reign,  in  Colce,  in  Epil.  to  loit.  ir. 
1<299.    Yet,  Forteicae  asi  ores  ui,  they 
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himself  above  his  bretbreo,  by  a  memorable  transaction  in 
the  latter  end  of  this  king^s  reign.  A  servant  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  Henry  V.)  being  arraigned  for  felony 
at  the  bar  of  the  King^s-bench ;  the  news  soon  reached  bis 
master^s  ears,  who,  hastening  to  the  court,  ordered  him 
to  be  unfettered,  and  offered  to  rescue  him.  In  thb  being 
opposed  by  the  judge,  who  commanded  him  to  leave  the 
prisoner  and  depart,  he  rushed  furiously  up  to  the  bench, 
and,  as  is  generally  affirmed,  struck  the  chief  justice,  then 
sitting  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  On  this  sir  WiUiam, 
after  some  expostulations  upon  the  outrage,  indignity,  and 
unwarrantablelnterruption  of  the  proceedings  in  that  place, 
directly  committed  him  to  the  king's  bench  prison,  there 
to  wait  his  Other's  pleasure;  and  the  prince  submitted  to 
-  his  punishment,  with  a  calmness  no  less  sudden  and  sur- 
prising, than  the  offence  had  been  which  drew  it  upon 
him.  The  king,  being  informed  of  the  whole  aflfair,  in- 
stead of  being  displeased  with  the  chief  justice,  returned 
thanks  to  God,  ^^That  he  had  given  him  both  a  judge  who 
knew  how  to  administer,  and  a  son  who  could  obey  jus- 
tice.V  This  extraordinary  event  has  been  recorded,  not 
only  in  the  general  histories  of  the  reigns  of  these  two  so- 
vereigns, but  celebrated  also  by  the  poets ;  and  particu- 
larly Sbakspeare,  in  the  second  part  of  "  Henry  IV.'' 
This  unparalleled  example  of  firmness  and  civil  intre- 

Eidity  upon  that  bench,  happened  in  the  latter  end  of 
[enry  IVth's  reign,  which  our  chief  justice  did  not  long 
survive.  He  was  called  to  the  parliament  which  met  iu 
the  first  year  of  Henry  V.  but  died  before  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  Dec.  17,  1413.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
had  a  train  of  descendants  by  both  his  wives:  by  the  for- 
mer the  famous  earl  of  Straflford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.' 
GASPARINO  (Bahzizza),  one  of  the  revivers  of  lite* 
rature,  and  an  able  grammarian,  took  his  name  from  the 
village  of  Barzizza,  near  Bergamo,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1370.  It  is  thought  that  he  studied  at  Bergamo,  and  kept 
a  private  school  there.  He  afterwards  became  professor 
of  the  belles  lettres  at  Pavia,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Milan. 
He  was  in  this  last  mentioned  city  in  1418,  when  pope 
Martin  V.  passed  through  in  his  return  from  the  council  of 
Constance.  Barzizza  was  on  this  occasion  appointed  to 
pay  him  the  compliments  of  the  city,  and  the  two  oniver* 

1  Bio;.  Brit— Archvolo^ia,  toI.  Vl.    p.  334.-«iGoiigh*s  S«p«kbral  Mgno- 

ment*. 
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sities  of  I^avia  knd  Padiia  having  sent  orators  to  the  pope, 
be  was  also  employed  in  preparing  their  intended  speeches. 
He  was  during  the  rest  of  bis  life  patronized  by  tbe  duke 
Pbilip-Maria-Viscontiy  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  due  to  his 
learning  and  talents  until  his  death  at  Milan  about  the  end 
of  1430. 

His  Latin  works,  consisting  of  treatises  on  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  orations,  letters,  &c.  do  not  form  tbe  only  title 
he  has  to  be  considered  among  the  revivers  of  learning  and 
elegant  Latinity.  He  merited  this  honour  also,  like 
Aurispa  and  Guarino,  for  his  ability  in  explaining  the  an- 
eient  classics,  and  in  dec3rphering  tbe  manuscript  copies 
which  at  that  time  engaged  the  curious  researches  of  the 
learned  world.  His  ^  Epistles**  form  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  French  printing.  When  two  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  William  Fichet,  and  John  de  la  Pierre,  had  en- 
gaged Arom  Germany  three  printers,  Gering,  Crantz,  and 
Friburger,  to  come  to  Paris,  in  1459,  a  printing-press 
was  set  up  in  the  house  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  Gasparino's 
**  Epistles**  were  the  first  typographical  production  in 
France*  The  title  was  <<  Gasp.  Pergamensis  (Bergomensis) 
Epistolie,**  4to,  without  date,  but  printed  in  1470.  All 
Gasparino*s  works  were  collected  and  printed  by  cardinal 
Furietti  at  Rome,  1725,  4to,  with  those  of  his  son  Gumi- 
FORTE.  This  son  was  bom  at  Pavia  in  1406.  He  had  not 
tbe  same  reputation  for  eloquence  and  elegance  as  his  fa- 
ther )  but  his  works  shew  that  he  had  studied  the  ancients 
with  equal  assiduity.  He  lectured  at  Novara  on  Cicero's 
Oi&ces,  and  Terence*s  comedies,  when  a  lucky  circum- 
stance introduced  him  to  Alphonso  king  of  Arragon.  Be- 
ing admitted  to  address  him  at  Barcelona,  in  1432,  the 
king  was  so  struck  with  his  eloquence,  as  immediately  to 
appoint  him  one  of  bis  council,  and  Guiniforte  in  conse- 
quei»ce  had  the  honour  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Falling  sick,  howiever,  in  Sicily, 
he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Milan,  but  without  any  loss 
of  the  king*s  respect  and  friendship  for  him.  Here  the' 
dtike  Philip  of  Milan  gave  him  the  title  of  his  vicar-general. 
With  this  he  held  the  office  of  professor  of  moral  philoso* 
pby,  the  duties  of  which  were  frequently  interrupted  by 
his  being  employed  in  diplomatic  affinrs  to  the  courts  of 
Arragon  and  Rome.  After  tbe  death  of  Philip,  his  suc- 
cessor appointed  Guiniforte  to  be  ducal  secretary,  and  he 
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passed  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  th^t  o9oe«    It^  is  thought  h^ 
4ied  about  the  end  of  1459.* 

GASSENDI  (P^TgR),  a  very  eminenl  loatbeiiu^ciaa 
and  philosopher,  wa^  boco  J^aiv  22^  N.  S.  I5fi2j  at  a  Tillage 
caUed  Cbantersier^  about  tbi;e0  mU^  from  Digne  in  Pro- 
vence,  in  France.  His  father,  Antony-Gasseudi,  a  Rp^iaa 
cfljhoUc,  educated  hii|»  with  gre9|t  pie^i  aad  the  irst 
words  be  learned  t^  pronounc^e  were  those  of  bis  prayerst 
This  practice  made  sif ch  an  i^ipressii^m  iqpon  his  iffrfant 
ipind,  that  at  four  years  qi  age  he  demonstrated  the  good 
effects  of  it  in  reproving  or  exhorting  his  playfellpwsi  as 
occasi^oo  prompted.  In  tbeae  first  years  of  hiji  youth  he 
likewise  tooV  particular  deljight  in  gazing  a^  the  moon  and 
stars,  in  clear  unc|oudy  weather,  and  was  so  intent  on 
those  obsecvivtions  in  solitary  places,  that  h^  paventa  had 
bim  often  to  seek,  not  without  nwtny  anxious  fears.  At  a 
proper  age  they  put  him  to  school  at  Digne,  to  Godfrey 
Wendeliui^,  an  excellent  masteiv  under  whose  care  he 
made  a  quipk  and  extraordinaiy  progress  in  Reaming.  In 
a  very  ^^^  ^^  ^  learned  not  only  the  elements  of  tiie 
Latin  lauguagje,  buJ(  waa  so  far  advanced  in  rhetoric  as  tq 
be  superior  to  a)l  the  boys  in  that  school;  and  some  friends 
v^o  had  witnessed  his  pi;oficieocy)  recommended  to  have 
him  removed,  in  order  to  study  pjhilosopby  u^ider  Fesajr>  il 
very  learn^  A^orite  friar>  then  ^t  Aix«  This  proposal 
was  not  much  relished  by  bis  father,  whose  d^iga  was  to 
breed  up  his  spn.  in  bis  own  way  to  country  business,  <mp 
farming,  as  a  more  profitable  eii^>loya)ei)t  thao  that  of  a 
scholar,  nor  vfould  he  consent  but  upon  coqditioi^  that  the 
boy  should  return  home  in  two  ye^cs  a(  farthest  Young 
Gassendi  accordingly,  at  the  end  of  his  allojLted  timei  t^^* 
paired  to  Cbantersier;  but  h^  did  i^t  stay  there  long^ 
being  invited  to  be  sv  teacher  of  rbetorie  at  Dign^  before^ 
he  was  full  sixteen  yeara  of  i^e;  and  b(&  had  been  en* 
gaged  in.t^is  nptf, above  three  y^rs,  when  bis  masteir  Feiswy 
dying,,  he  was  made  pro^sor  ,of  philosc^y  ip>his  room 
at  Aix. 

Be  was  scarcely  yet  past  th^  bounds  of  ebildbood^  wfaen, 
bis  m^rit  ii^ised  him.  also  abo\^  tbi^  professorship^  Having 
at  hig  leisure  l^urs  composed  his  ^'  Paradoxical.  Exiercita- 
tions,''  they  cs^ne  into  the  bands  of  the  famous  NicoiaAk 

)  GiDguen^  Hist.  Lit.  d'lUlie.— -Tirebotchi.^-Moreri. — Hody  de  GnicU  fltns? 
tritos.— Life  pveAioa  to  Furietti'*  cditioa  of  hit  Workf .— Saiii  Onoioast. 
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FeiMBO,  wli6*  joincicl  irtA  Josepfa  Waker,  prior  erf  Vtfette, 
la  t.xtesolutioii'  to  take  kioi  out  of  tfae  wayof  fo^ingf  Iki^  thne 
Hi  tmptf  scholMfie  squabbles^  and  procure  bind  a  ptat^e  ih 
ibe  cbvrcb,  whtcb  wenM  afford  bim  afacfa  hifiture  atid  qtiet 
aa  was^  neeessary  fot  ctthhatiiig  more  tiMfcil  researcbe^« 
Being  aorw  af  yeara  sufficient  to  receive  the  pri^cnbo6d^  he 
eoteMfd  into  boty  orders ;  and  after  behig  first  fMS€  d 
eancm  of  tbe  cburefr  cf  DifgMf  and  D.  B^.  be  obtained  tlid 
ward«nsbip  or  recto^  •f  the  tome  drurcb,  which  was  dit^ 
md  b|y  «be  interest  of  his  two'friendls,  th^tigfi  mt  wltbn^ 
idtne  difieutiy,  against  several  conipetitohrs.  tte  heff  tftti 
place  for  the  space  of  twenty  year?;  and  during  that  time 
several  of  these  pieces  were  writteit^  which  nme  up  the 
caUectMi  of  bis  wotrtrsi 

In  resis*  be  aecottrpanied  Francb  LuiRiere>  ma^er  of  ac- 
ceunts  at  Paris^  in  lAs  j^t^ntney  to  the  Netherianx)^ ;:  which 
was  tie  only  time  he  was.  ev«r  out  at  Prance.  In'  Hbifand 
be  wMki  his  Eiereitation  against  Flnddin  defeuceTof  Mer- 
sennusy  who,  open  his  setting  out  on  thi^  journey,  had 

Es  Fl^dd^s  book  into  hir  hands  for  that  pm^oi^e.  During 
I  stay  in  dris  country,  be  also  beeaime  acdusduted;  atnotig 
oriMrs,  widi'  Des  Cartea  and  John  Gerard  Yossius;  against 
the  fomep  of  whom  he  mahitbined  a  i^sputie  upon  the  ^b- 
jeet  of  mesaj^ysicsi  atfd  he  convinced  the  Isttter  df  his 
gneat  skill  in  mathematics.  In  ie40  he  wiis  nomiilated  fbf 
proetjoro^  his' diocese  in  the  genetui  ^nt)d  of  the  Callicdn 
ahnrchv  but  the  elieCtion  was.  carried  ibr  another  by  the 
interest  of  cardinal  Kicheiieu; 

Gassendi:  had  from  his  infancy  a  turn  to  astfronottiy, 
whiefa'  grew  up*  with^  bis  years ;  and^  in  1618,  he  had  be- 
gun to  make  observations  upon'  :the  stars^  and'  to  digest 
fchem  into  a  method.  BRs  reputation  daily  increaising^  he 
became  so  eminent  in  that  science,  that  in  1645  he  was 
appointed  royal  professor  of  mathematics  at  Faris,  by  the 
kHJerest  ofl  AlphonSe  du  Ple^i^,  cardinal  of  Lyon^,  and 
bmther  l^  cardinal  Richelieu.  This  histitution  being 
chiefly  designed  for  astronomy,  Gassendi  not  only  em-» 
'  ployed  himself  very  diligently  in '  observsttions,  liut  read 
lectufes-wieb  great  applause  tor  a  crowded  andience.  He 
didnot^  however,  bold  this  place  long ;,  ibr,  contracting  a 
coM^  which  brought  on  a  dangerous  cough,  and  an  in- 
flammation of  his  lungs,  he  found  himself  under  a  necessity 
of  quitting  Paris  r  and  being  advised  by  the  physicians  to 
aeturn  to^  Digtie*  fbr  the  benefit  of  bir  native  ait,  he  went 
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there  in  16i7.  Tbit  advice  bmd  t)ie  desired  success ;  wbieh 
was  also  effected  the  sooner  by  the  Idndness  of  Louia 
Valoisy  earl  of  Alais,  and  viceroy  of  Provence,  who,  ob* 
serving  the  pbilpsopher^s  circumstances,  invited  hioi  to  his 
house ;  where  Gassendi's  conversation  upon  points  of  learn- 
ing gave  him  so  high  an  idea  of  his  tidents,  that  he  fre* 
auently  made  use  of  him  as  a  friend  and  counsellor  in  po* 
litical  affairs.  After  enjoying  this  honourable  ease  until 
this  nobleman  was  called  to  court,  Gassendi  returned  to 
Digne,  where  he  began  to  write  the  life  of  bis  pataron,  the 
famous  Nicolas  Peiresc,  a  task  which  had  been  enjoined 
him  by  the  earl  of  Alais. 

He  resided  at  Digne  till  1653;. when,  in  company  of 
Francis  Bernier,  physician,  and  Anthony  Poller,  his  ama- 
nuensis, he  returned  to  Paris.  Here  he  lived  in  the  house 
of  M .  Monmor,  master  of  the  court  of  requests,  at  whose 
request  he  had  formerly  engaged  to  write  thelifeof  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  then  made  several  collections  with  that  view ; 
and  this  request  being  now  renewed,  he  immediately  set 
about  the  work,  and  published  it  at  Paris,  with  the  lives  of 
Copernipus,  Purbachius,  and  Regiomontaaus,  in  1654,  4ta 
But  be  neither  suffered  this  nor  any  other  business  to  pre- 
vent him  from  going  on  with  his  astronomical  observations, 
and  bad  no  sQoi^er  finished  the  last-mentioned  book  than 
be  proceeded  tp  complete  his  system  of  the  heavens. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  top  intensely  for  the  feeble 
state  of  bis  health,  be  relapsed  into  his  K>rmer  di^order» 
which  had  been  relieved  by  the  intermis^on  of  his  studies; 
so  that  he  wa^  neither  able  tq  enjoy  his  garden-walksy  nor 
the  society  of  his  friends,  with  his  usual  alacrity  ;  aud  in 
the  aqtumn  of  hb  yea^,  his  case  became  desperate. 

In  the  first  attack  he  had  been  relieyed  by  bleeding, 
which,  however,  so  much  enfeebled  him,  that  he  never 
recovered  his  former  strength.  Yet  this,  fts  the  only  re* 
medy  in  his  case,  was  judged  necessary  by  his  physicians. 
He  bad  suffered  this  depletion  for  the  uin^  time,  when, 
perceiving  hiipself  to  be  too  much  sunk,  he  modestly  pro- 
posed to  rorbear  a  repetition,  a^  thinking  himself  not  able 
to  undergo  it ;  and  two  of  his  physicians  had  yielded  tQ 
this  suit,  when  a  third,  obstinately  insisting  on  the  con* 
trary,  drew  his  colleagues  into  his  opinion,  pi^endi  sub- 
mitted, and  the  operation  was  repeated  even  to  the  fourth 
time,  at  which,  holding  6ut  his  arm  for  the  purpose,  he 
said  to  Peter  his  amanuensis,  who  constaqtly  attend^  hin^ 
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<^  It  is  more  eligible  by  this  depri?ation  of  streDgth  to 
sleep  qaietl]rin  Christ,  than  to  be  taken  off  with  more  pain 
by  -suffocation.''  Having  undergone  the  operation^  he 
presently  felt  himself  approaching  to  his  last  hour,  and 
sent  for  a  priest  to  administer  the  viaticum  ;  which  being 

g'ven,  he  expired  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  on  Sunday^ 
ct  22,  1655,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.*  At  his 
death,  his  hand  was  found  upon  the  region  of  his  heart, 
which  place  he  had  frequently  desired  his  amanuensis  to 
touch,  in  order  to  mark  its  motion,  which  when  this  at- 
Sendapt  observed  to  be  very  faint  and  fluttering,  he  said, 
^<  You  see  what  is  man's  life  ;"  which  were  the  last  words 
be  spoke. 

*  He  had  made  his  will  Oct.  15  preceding,  by  which  he 
appointed  M.  de  Monmor  his  executor,  and  left  him  all 
his  MSS.  with  leave  to  publish  such  as  he  should  think  fit 
for  the  press  ;  and  that  gentleman,  with  the  assistance  of 
another  friend,  having  carefully  collected  and  perused 
them,  came  to  the  opinion,  that  he  had  written  nothing 
which  was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  the  whole  was  published 
by  Mourner's  order  at  Leg^den,  1658,  in  six  volumes,  folio. 
This  honourable  friend  had  before  testified  his  great  re- 
spect for  Gassendi's  memory  at  his  funeral,  which  was 
performed  two  days  after  his  death,  by  depositing  bis 
corpse  with  those  of  his  own  ancestors,  in  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas  in  the  Fields,  at  Paris.  Here  also  he  ereeted  a 
handsome  monument,  exhibiting  his  bust^  by  Nanteuil,  set 
upon  a  frame  of  black,  inclosing  a  plate  of  white  mai1>le ; 
upon  which  was  an  inscription,  in  the  close  whereof  his 
character  is  elegantly  and  literally  expressed  in  three 
words,  attesting  bis  <^  piety,  wisdom,  and  learning."  His 
dirge  and  requiem,  and  funeral  rites,  according  to  the 
usage  in  the  Romish  church,  were  likewise  performed  in 
the  church  of  Digne ;  and  a  ftineral  oration  pronounced  by 
Nicolas  Tixelius,  his  successor  in  that  rectory,  who  printed 
it  atLeyden  in  1656.  It  appears  by  his  letters,  printed 
}n  the  sixth  volume  of  his  works,  that  he  was  often  con* 
suited  by  the  BK>st  famous  astronomers  of  his  time;  as. 
Kepler,  Longomontaous,  Snellius,  Hevelius,  Galileo,  Ker-- 
cher,  BttlUaldi,  and  others ;  and  be  is  generally  esteemed 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  reformed  philosophy,  in  oppo- 
sition  to  that  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoohnen. 

The  sound  judgment,  extensive  reading,  and  capacious 
memory  of  Gassendi,  indeed  qualified  bim  to  attain. great 
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diitinetMa  Among  phtlosopbcts.  He  is  also  nmkcd  bjr 
Banov  aoiong  tM  auist  eminent  madiematieians  of  die 
agpy  aiid  mrationed  wHh  Galileo,  Gilbert,  and  Des  Cartes. 
Hist  cMmneiiUr  J  on  ibe  tcpfeh  hook  of  Diogenes  LaeriMm  b  a 
sufficient  fooof  of  bis  eruditiooL.  .With  uncoomion  abHitaeft 
fof  ibetadC)  benadertooktofriit  finoni  Lneastm,  LaeriMi^ 
aBd  other  ancient  writtt*g,  a  consistent  scheme  of  Epicu^ 
rean  doctrine,  ift  which  the  phseBOvena  of  natune  are  in-* 
asediateif  deciircsdi  from  Ae  motsas  of  pnmar;  ataon.  Bo* 
he  wsa'awaflO'  oi  the  fundamentaL  defect  a£  tbm  sjrstam,.  aodl 
added  «o  it  the  inniofftant.  doetnne  of  a  IKvine  snperiia- 
tending  Mind,  from  whom  he  concciNned  tbe  first  motknr 
and  subsequent  arrangement  of  atoms  to  have  besnr  de- 
fiieed^  and  whom  be  rt^snded  as  tiie  wise  gasemos  c£  the 
iMirbL  Gasstndi  strmmoxislf  matntaioed  the  atonuo  doc* 
tflina  ttt  opposition  to  tbe  fictions:  of  Ae  Gartasiani.  phifesc^ 
phj^  which  were  at  that  time  ohtaioing  gseat  credit;,  awi 
padieakurly  asaesled,  in  opposition  ta  I>es  Caitcs^  the  doc* 
tsine  of  a  vacuum.  On  thai  subject  of  morals^  Gasseadi 
•xpiained  ^  permanent  pleaaaae  or  indatence  af  Efi^m^ 
tviSf.  in  a  manner  pcafecsdy  consiatent  with  the  poaest  pre- 
cepta  of  vh!6oe. 

His  lar^  aad  ralnahle  Ubratyy  together  with  Us.  aste»- 
oioiicat  and  pbilosopfaiad  appacaaas,  was  pwrcfaaaed  1^ 
tba  emperor  ferdinsnd  UL  and  aftecwards^depoMted^  witb 
otber  choice  ooUecttons,  in  die  impenai  libmy  at  Vienna. 
The  editioD  of  Us  wodcs  above  mentionedi  contains  the  pfai- 
Ipsopfay  aadiliSe  of  Epiaunis;  the  suthor's own  philosophy; 
his.  aBtiwn0mieid)wocks;  the  lives  o£  Pdnese^  Gopemicusy 
Tjeho  Bhdie^  Pacbacb,  Ragiomontaons;  John  Mutter,  dec. 
a  refutation  of  the  Mediitations  of  Des  Cartes^  Epi^es; 
and  other  treatises.  Bernier,.  a  celebratedl  French  physic 
dan^  has.  given  an  acounte  vii&r  of  the  philosophy  oFGn> 
sendi  ia  hia  abridgment  o£it;  pubiisfaed  in  Erenoh  at  L3ff>08^ 
in  l6B4y  in  eight  volumesa2mo.  The  Life  of  Gaesendir 
acmimtely  written  by  Beiqperalie^  a  priest  of  the^oratoryv- 
waa.publis)iedat  Paris.in  ITST.  ^ 

GA^iTAUD  (Fbahgis),  aFrenob.diviae  of  tfas^eightaenth^ 
ceotnry^  disscended  frnmta.fsanily^ofidatioeinm^^  war  bora 
at  Aiz^  in  Prorence,  and  being  at.  aa.  enrly  agosKltnitted) 
into  ooders^  officiated:  fbo  aome  yearssas^priest  ia  the  parish* 
church  of  St.  PanL    Among*  hb^iheologmd  puUicationa  iw 

1  Lift  by    BoiiKereUe.-.Hiittos«a  DMl.**M»rtin*8  Biof^  PbUoiopbics^-* 
Bracfceri— Saxil  OBoimitt. 
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«<  A  CoUecMon  bS  Heottlies  cii  the  EpUidet  tio  ^  BmraM/' 
in  two  TolumM,  IZmo^  with  a  deliooflitioa  of  the  cbaractef 
of  St  Paul  piefixad.  Bui  on  the  death  of  Im  eUet  hn>» 
lher»  a  celebrated  adyecate  ia  the  parisMaeat  of  Prorettcc^ 
be  retired  ioto  the  cooatry,  studied  law,  aad  Wingadt* 
mitted  ao  advocate^  practiaed  wtith  uacoBnaan  saccets^ 
The  interestt  of  the  pooc  be  advocated  without  hope  of 
leward ;  and  in  1717  he  guoed  a  fiMaoat  cause  ^^ainst  the 
Jesuits,  of  -whoflfi  he  was  an  active  epponefi/^  Net  coa« 
teated  with  pleading  professiooaHy  against  ^tuut^  be  at^ 
tacked  them  by  means  of  the  press,  and  anole  a  piece 
entitled  <<The  Jesuits  unmasked.*'  ^He  pubMdied  some 
treatises  against  the  bishop  of  MarsdUes,  who  procured 
him  to  be  banished  twice  to  Yiviers,  where  he  died  in  1  ISt, 
and  on  account  of  his  reputed  heresy  he  was  denied  the 
rites  of  Christiaa  buviaL ' 

GASTRELL  (Fkamcis),  a  distinguisbBd  Euf^  hishopy 
was  born  about  1 662y  at  Slapfcoa  iia  Northaaipftondiire ;  and, 
heiag  sent  to  Westmimter  school  in  1676,  was  adiaitled 
on  t^  foundation^  and  elected  to  Christ  Churefa,  in  Ox- 
ford, where  he  of  course  became  a  student  in  I.680.  He 
took  the  degrees  in  art«  in  1687  ;  after  which,  entering 
into,  orders,  aad  proceeding  in  divinity,  he  took  a  bache^ 
]or*s  degree  in  that  fieM^ulty,  June  29,  1694.  The  same 
year  he  was  made  preacher  ta  the  hon.  society' of  Liacoln'a 
Inn,  in  which  station  he  ac<iuitted  himself  so  well  that  he 
was  appointed  to  preach  Mr.  Boyle's  lecture  in  16S7. 
Having  finished  those  eight  sernums,  he  drew  them  up  io 
the  form  of  a  continued  discourse,  whidk  he  published  the 
same  year*  The  sobfoct  of  this  piece  being  a  defence  of 
religion  in  general  against  athebm,  Gastr^l  prosecuted 
the  design  further,  in  asserting  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  against  the  deists.  This  he  published  in  another 
dtsconrse,  in  1699^  by  way  of  oondnuation^  or  second  part 
of  the  same  subject*  He  commenoed  D.  D.  July  13, 1700; 
being  then  chaplain  to  Robert  Harley,  esq.  speaker  of  tbe 
house  of  commons.  Tlra  ferment  iiuA  had*  been  raised  by^ 
the  dispute  between  South  and  Sherlock  upon  tbe  Trinity, 
being  still  keptup^  Dr.  Ga8trell,in  1702,  pubtisbed^*  Some 
Considerations  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  tbe  ways  of 
managing  that  Contsoversy :''  and  tbe  same  year  was  coU 
lated  tp  a  caoonry  o£  Christ  Church  in  Oarford« 
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Meanwbile,  he  continued  to  give  public  proofs  of  his 
hearty  concern  for  religion;  and  published,  in  1707,  bis 
excellent  work  entitled  **  The  Christian  Institutes,  or  the 
sincere  Word  of  God,  &c.*'  collected  out  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  digested  under  proper  heads,   and  de« 
lirered  in  the  words  of  scripture.    This  has  been  repeatedly 
printed.    The  same  year  also,  being  appointed  to  preach 
the  sermon  at  the  aniversary  meeting  of  the  charity-schools 
in  London,  he  printed  that  discourse;  in  which  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  of  these  charities  is  set  in  a  new  light,  by 
contrasting  them  with  the  popish  monasteries.     Mr.  Col- 
lins, in  his  <<  Essay  concerning  the  use  of  Reason,''  having 
animadirerted  on  some  things  in  the  doctor's  **  Considera- 
tions concerning  the  Trinity,"  which  had  gone  through 
two  editions,  he  this  year  published  i^  third,  subjoining  a 
vindication  of  the  work,  in  answer  to  CoUins.    In  1711 
he  was  chosen  proctor  in  convocation  for  the  chapter  of 
Christ  Church,  and  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  or* 
dinary  to  the  queen.     In  1714  he  publbhed  **  Remarks 
upon  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,'*  who  acknowledged  that  the  objections  to  his  doc- 
trine were  there  set  forth  to  particular  advantage,  by  the 
skill  of  a  very  able  and  learned  writer,  and  proposed  with  a 
reasonable  and  good  spirit.     He  resigned  the  preacher's 
place  at  Lincoln's-inn  this  year,  upon  his  promotion  to 
the  see  of  Chester ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  hold  his  canonry 
of  Christ  Church  in  commendam.     He  had  for  some  time 
before  been  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  build- 
ing the  fifty  new  churches  in  and  about  London ;  and  had 
become  a  member  of  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
in  foreign  parts. 

Thus  his  merit  found  all  the  reward  and  encouragement 
which  he  could  expect,  from  the  court  and  ministry  of^ 
queen  Anne ;  but  this  brought  him  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  administration  in  the  succeeding  reign,  which,  being 
shewn,  as  he  conceived,  without  any  just  or  reasonable 
grounds,  was  resented  by  him.  At  this  period  he  became 
a  patron  to  the  university ;  and  appeared  warmly  in  its 
vindication  in  the  house  of  lords,  when  it  was  attacked 
there  for  a  pretended  riot  on  the  birth-day  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  1717.  At  the  same  time  he  testified  the  greatest 
abhorrence  of  this  and  all  other  marks  of  disloyalty,  and 
used  all  his  influence  to  prevent  and  check  them. 

He  now  engaged  in  a  very  remarkable  contest  with  the 
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archbishop  of  CaDterbuiy,  about  the  degrees  graoted  in 
virtue  of  bis  metropolitical  power.  The  occasion  was  this : 
The  presentation  to  the  place  of  warden  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Manchester  in  Lancashire  fadling  to  the*  crown^ 
George  I.  nominated  Mr.  Samuel  Peploe,  vicar  of  Preston^ 
in  the  same  county.  But  that  gentleman,  being  then  anly 
M.  A.  found  himself  obliged  by  the  charter  of  the  coUege, 
to  take  the  degree  of  B.  D.  as  a  necessary  qualification  to 
hold  the  wardenship.  To  that  end,  having  been  bred  at 
Oxford,  where  he  had  taken  his  former  degrees,  he  went 
thither  in  order  to  obtain  this  ;  and  had  actually  prepared 
the  best  part  of  his  exercise  for  that  purpose,  when  he  was 
called  to  Lambeth,  and  there  created  B.  D.  by  the  arch- 
bishop, who  thought  the  university  ought,  in  respect  to 
the  royal  nomination,  to  dispense  with  the  usual  exercise. 
With  this  title,  he  applied  to  bishop  Gastrell,  in  whose 
diocese  the  church  of  Manchester  Ues,  for  institution. 
But  the  bishop,  being  persuaded  that  his  degree  was  not  a 
sufficient  qualification  in  this  case,  refused  to  admit  him ; 
and  observed  to  him,  that  being  in  all  respects  qualified  to 
iake  his  degree  regularly  in  the  university,  he  might  pro* 
ceed  that  way  without  any  danger  of  being  denied;  that, 
however,  if  he  desired  any  favour  usually  indulged  to 
other  persons,  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  it  for  him, 
and  did  not  doubt  but  the  university  would  grant  it  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Peploe  insisted  on  his  qualification  by 
the  archbishop,  and  had  recourse  to  the  court  of  king's* 
bench,  where  sentence  Was  given  in  his  favour.  On  this, 
bishop  Gastrell,  in  his  own  vindication,  published  <<  The 
bishop  of  Chester's  Case,  with  relation  to  the  Wardenship 
of  Manchester.  In  which  is  shewn,  that  no  other  degrees 
but  such  as  are  taken  in  the  university,  can  be  deemed  legal 
qualifications  for  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  England." 
This  was  printed  at  Oxford ;  and  that  university,  March 
22,  1720,  decreed  in  a  full  convocation,  that  solemn  thanks 
should  be  returned  to  the  bishop,  for  having  so  fully  as* 
serted  the  rights,  privileges,  and  dignities,  belonging  to 
the  university  degrees  in  this  book.  This  was  attempted 
to  be  answered  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^<  Considerations, 
&c."  proving  that  bishop  Gastrell's  pamphlet  ^'is  injurious, 
1.  to  the  prerogative  royal  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  2.  to  the  prerogatives,  powers,  and  privileges,  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  ;  and  3.  to  the  legal  rights, 
privileges,  and  liberties  of  the  reverend  presbyters  of  the 
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chureb  of  England ;  wherein  it  is  p&inTj  proved,  that  tb« 
tmiveniiiei  Imve  not  the  sole  power  of  granting  degrees.^* 
It  it  soaMwInt  remarkable,  that  this  Mr.  Peploe  succeeded 
btm  in  tfaft  bisbqirk  of  Chester. 

Tliis  «&ir  was  scarcely  concluded,  when  the  ptxi6ecti«> 
ttoa  comtneiiced  against  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester. 
Bisbop  Oastrell  never  liked  the  haughty  temper  of  that 
prelate,  and  had  always  opposed  his  arbitrary  attempts 
while  dean  of  Christ  Church ;  yet,  being  satined  in  his 
conscience,  that  the  proceedings  in  parliament  against  him 
were  pushed  on  with  too  much  violence,  he  opposed  them 
with  great  resolution ;  and  when  the  bill  for  inflicting  pains 
and  penalties  upon  Atterbury  was  before  the  house  of  lords, 
he  spoke  agodnst  it  with  earnestness  and  warmth,  not  spa- 
ring to  censure  the  rest  of  his  brethren  the  bishops,  who  all 
concurred  with  the  bilL 

He  survived  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  banbhment  but  a 
few  years.  .  The  gout,  with  which  he  had  been  much  af- 
flicted in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  put  a  period  to  it, 
Nov.  24,  1725,  He  died  at  hi$  canon's  lodgings  in  Christ 
Church,  and  was  buried  in  that,  cathedral  without  any 
monument:  but,  as  Dr.  Willis  observes,  he  left  a  sufficient 
monument  of  himself  in  his  writings,  and  his  virtues  are 
far  from  being  yet  forgotten.  His  widow  died  in  1761, 
and  his  daughter,  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bromley,  in 
1768.  Besicks  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  published 
"  A  moral  proof  of  a  Future  State,"  in  8vo,  which  being 
printed  withotft  his  name,  gave  occasion  to  ascribe  some 
other  pieces  of  a  similar  nature  to  him,  but  without  any 
oeruinty.  * 

GATAKER  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  English  divine 
and  critic,  descended  from  a  family  of  that  name  at  Gat- 
acre-hall,  in  Shropshire,  was  born  Sept.  4,  1574,  in  the 
parsonage-house  of  St  Edmund  the  King,  in  Lombard- 
street,  London,  where  his  father,  an  eminent  Puritan  di- 
vine (who  died  id  1593)  was  then  minister.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  St  John^s  college  in  Cambridge; 
where,  in  due  time,  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts.  He 
was  greatly  distinguished  by  his  abilities,  learning,  and 
piety;  insomuch  that  the  foundation  of  Sidney  college 
being  laid  about  this  time,  he  was,  by  archbishop  Whitgift, 
and  Dn  Goodman  dean  of  Westminster,  the  trustees  of 

'  Biog.  9rit^Nichols'»  AtterUary.  and  Bow^r. 
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that  fotmdttioii^  appointed  a  £bUow  of  that  society,  even 
before  the  buUcUng  wat  finbhed*  In  the  mean  wtdle  he 
went  into  Essex,  as  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
sir)  William  Ayloff,  of  Berksted,  who  himself  learned  He* 
brew  of  him  at  the  same  time«  During  his  residence  her^ 
he  usually  expounded  a  portion  of  scripture  to  the  family 
every  morning;  in  this  task,  after  rendering  the  text  Into 
English  from  the  original  language,  he  ezpbuned  the  sense 
of  it,  and  concluded  with  some  useful  observations.  In 
the  space  of  two  years  he  went  through  all  the  prophets  m 
the  Old  Testament,  and  all  the  apostolical  epistles  in  the 
New.  Dr.  Stem,  then  suffragan  bishop  of  Colchester, 
being  nearly  related  to  the  mistress  of  the  fsmily,  faap« 
pened  in  a  visit  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  performances; 
and,  being  struck  with  admiration,'  instantly  exhorted  the 
expounder  to  enter  into  the  priesthood ;  and  Mr.  Gataker 
was  ordained  by  that  suffragan. ' 

■  Ttiis  step  was  conformable  to  the  statutes  of  his  new  col* 
lege ;  and  as  soon  as  the  building  was  finished,  about  1 599, 
he  settled  there,  and  became  an  eminent  tutor.  At  the 
same  time  he  engaged  with  Mr.  William  BedeU,  afterwarda 
bishop  of  Kilmore,  in  a  design^  then  set  oi)  foot,  of  preach- 
ing  in  such  places  adjacent  to  the  university  aa  were  dea» 
titute  of  ministers.  In  performing  this  engagement  he 
preached  every  Sunday  at  Everton,  a  village  upon  the 
borders  of  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdonshires ; 
the  vicar  of  which  parish  was  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old.  He  had  not  executed  this  charitable  of- 
fice above  six  months,  when  he  went  to  London,  and  re* 
sided  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  sir  William  Cook,  at 
Charing-cross,  to  whose  lady  he  was  nearly  related.  This 
situation  made  him  known  to  several  persons  of  fashion  and 
fortune,  and,  among  others,  to  some  principal  (nembers 
of  Lincoln  Vinn ;  of  which  society  he  was  chosen  preachery 
about  160L  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  reside  there  during, 
term-time,  when  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  chapel ;  but 
.  in  the  vacations  he  went  down  to  sir  William  Cook's  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  constantly  preached  there,  either 
in  their  private  chapel  or  in'  the  parish-church,  without 
any  salary,  but  afterwiurds  sir  William  settled  on  him  an 
annuity  of  20/.  a  year.  In  1603  he  conmienced  B.  D.  and 
was  afterwards  pften  solicited  to  proceed  to  doctor ;  but  he 
declined  it.  He  did  not  at  all  approve  of  pluralities ;  and 
upon  that  principle  refused  a  considerable  benefice  ii| 
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Kent,  which  was  offered  him  by  sir  William  Sedlevi  while 
he  held  the  preachership  at  LiDc6ln*s-iBn.  Having  mar- 
ried in  1611,  he  quiued  that  place  for  the  rectory  of  Ro- 
therhithe  in  Surrey  :  yet  yielded  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
living,  only  in  the  view  of  keeping  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
very  unworthy  person. 

Inl6r6  and  1617,  he  wrote  two  letters  to  archbishop 
Usher,  concerning  some  curious  MSS.  of  the  famous  Robert 
Grotthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  others.  It  is  true,  that 
some  mistakes  in  those  letters  are  corrected  by  his  corre- 
spondent, who,  however,  thought  the  whple  very  worthy 
of  his  notice;  and  they  are  mentioned  here  chiefly,  as 
they  shew  at  once  his  own  modesty  and  erudition,  as  well 
as  the  esteem  which  Usher  had  for  him.  All  thi^,  how« 
ever,  he  possessed  in  private,  his  modesty  being  yet  un- 
conquerable by  any  solicitations  to  commit  any  thing  to 
the  press ;  but  this  backwardness  was  at  length  subdued. 

He  had,  in  some  of  his  discourses  at  Lincoln's-inn,  de- 
livered his  opinion  concerning  lots  and  lotteries,  and  shewn 
the  lawfulness  of  the  lusorious,  and  the  unlawfulness  of 
dlvinatory  lots ;  which  being  misrepresented,  he  published 
*'  A  Discourse  of  the  nature  and  use  of  Lots;  a  treatise 
historical  aud  theological,  1619,'*  4to.  This  publication 
made  a  great  noise,  and  drew  him  afterwards  into  a  con-* 
troversy;  but  before  that  happened,  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  Low  Countries,  in  company  with  two  friends, 
and  a  nephew  of  his,  then  a  young  student.  They  set  out 
July  13,  1620,  and  arriving  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand, 
Gataker  preached  in  the  English  church  there ;  and  in  his 
travels  confuted  the  English  papists  in  Flanders.  His 
mother,  yet  alive,  was  apprehensive  of  some  mischief  be- 
falling him,  as  he  was  a  known  adversary  to  the  popish 
cause;  but  he  returned  with  his  companions  safe  Aug.  14, 
having  viewed  the  most  considerable  places  in  the  Low 
Countries.  During  this  short  stay  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  distressed  state  of  the  protestants  in  Holland; 
with  which  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  even  thought 
it  behoyed  the  English  to  give  up  some  national  interests 
then  disputed  by  them,  for  fear  of  ruining  the  protestant 
cause. 

After  his  arrival  at  Rotberhitbe,  several  objections  hav- 
ing been  made  to  his  vindication  of  lusorious  lots,  he  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  it  in  1623.  In  1624  be  printed  a  tract 
against  transubstantiation ;  and  his  short  catechism  came 
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out  the  same  year.  In  1640,  and  tbe  following  years,  he 
engaged  in  tbe  controversy  concerning  justification;  and 
being  appointed  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  who  met  at 
Westminster,  he  gave  his  attendance  therei  and  among 
other  conferences  supported  his  opinion  upon  tbe  last-^ 
mentioned  article  ;  but  the  point  being  determined  by  the 
majority  against  his  sense,  he  submitted,  and  subscribed 
tbe  covenant  also,  though  he  declared  his  opinion  in  fa^ 
vour  of  episcopacy.  He  engaged  likewise  with  the  assem- 
bly in  writing  annotations  upon  the  Bible  ;  and  tbe  books 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Lamentations,  fell  to  his 
abare,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Calamy,  are  exceeded  by 
no  commentator,  ancient  or  modem,  on  those  books.  In 
the  mean  time,  upon  the  removal  pf  Dr»  Comber,  he  was 
offered  the  mastership  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge ;  but 
declined  it  on  account  of  bia  health.  Yet  the  ill  state  of 
this  did  not  binder  bim  from  prosecuting  his  studies. 
Tbongb  confined  ta  his  chamber,  he  drew  up  his  treatise 
^^  Da  Nomine  Tetragrammaito,"  in  defence  of  the  common 
way  of  pronouncaug  the  word  Jehovah  in  England.  This 
was  printed  in  1645,  and  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
another  discourse,  *^  De  Diphtboiigis  sive  Bivocalibus ;" 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  there  are  no  dipb- 
thongs,  and  that  two  vowels  can  never  unite  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  one  syllable,  but  iir  this  has  certainly  not 
given  universal  satisfaction.  Mr.  John  Saltmarsh  having 
published  a  ueatise,  the  preceding  year,  in  de£eoee  of  the 
Antinomian  doctrine  concerning  ^*  free  grace,'*  G^itaker 
this  year,  1646,  wrotte  an  answer  to  it,  en  tided  *^  A  Mis« 
-lake  or  Misconstmctson  S-emoved,  &c."  in  1^47  be  re- 
covered in  sirength  so  far,  as  to  bie  able  to  go  to  church, 
and  he  ventured  into  the  pulpit,  where  in  preaching  be 
burst  a  viein  in  his  lungs,  tbe  noisohief  of  which  was  how- 
ever prevented  tor  tbe  present,  by  letting  Mood.  He  soon 
after  resumed  bis  preaching;  but  this  threw  him  again 
into  a  spitting  of  blood,  which,  though  relieved  again  by 
opening  a  iseiii,  made  the  pulpit  iiuty  too  dangerous.  Yet 
Jie  continued  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  4o  give  his 
^ttsnal  short  idiscourses  at  funecals,  suitable  to  tbe  occasien. 
Being  thus  disabled  from  preaching/  he  supplied  that  de« 
feet  as  fax  as  possible,  by  publishing  several  learned  works; 
fiiost  of  wbieh,  besides  others  already  mentioned,  virere 
printed  among  his  "  Opera  Crittca/'  at  Utrecht,  in  !69j>, 
folio. 

Vol.  XV.  Z 
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He  was  the  first  of  the  forty-seven  ministers,  who  in 
1648,  subscribed  the  remonstrance  to  the  army  and  the 
generoly  against  the  design  of  trying  and  executing  the 
kiug.  He  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  principles  and 
proceedings  of  the  independent  faction,  which  prevailed 
then  and  afterwards ;  and  declared  his  opinion  in  defence 
.of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  presbyterian  polity, 
both  in  private  conferences,  and  openly  from  the  pulpit 
Among  these  he  had  some  friends  still  in  power,  that 
maintained  him  in  the  possession  of  his  legal  rights.  But, 
as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  rather  suspected  than 
countenanced  by  the  state,  some  of  his  parishioners  refused 
payment  of  their  share  of  the  composition  for  the  tithes  of 
their  houses ;  which,  upon  an  amicable  law-suit,  had  been 
decreed  him  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  in  satisfaction 
for  which,  he  consented  to  accept  of  40/.  per  ann.  This 
refusal  he  bore  with  patience,  and  diverting  himself  in  his 
study,  produced  several  other  learned  works;  among 
which  his  edition  of  '^  Marcus  Antoninus^s  Meditations, 
with  his  Preliminary  Discourse  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Stoics,  and  Commentary,^*  is  most  esteemed,  and  the  first 
edition  of  Cambridge  1662  is  far  preferable  to  the  subse- 
quent oue  printed  at  London. 

In  1653,  he  was  drawn  into  a  dispute  with  Lilly  the 
astrologer,  about  the  certainty  of  his  art,  which  that  im- 
postor had  maintained  was  revealed  to  mankind  by  the 
good  angels.  Our  author,  in  his  annotations  upon  Jere- 
miah, takin?  notice  of  this  pro(aneness,  bad  used  the 
astrologer  a  little  roughly,  calling  him  blind  buzzard,  &c. 
in  return  to  which,  Lilly  in  his  "  Annus  Tenebrosus,"  re- 
flected upon  the  divine ;  who  replied,  in  <<  A  VindicaUon 
of  th^  Annotations,'"  &c.  1653,  4to.  It  is  said  that  be  bad 
thought  proper  before  be  had  published  this  piece,  to  con- 
.  suit  Mr.  Briggs,  for  his  opinion  in  the  point,  who  returned 
a  decisive  and  ready  answer,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  » 
mere  system  of  groundless  conceits.  To  this  Lilly  print* 
ing  an  answer,  in  which  he  charged  bis  antagonist  with 
covetousness,  and  prostituting  his  function  to  worldly- 
views*,  Gataker  wrote  ^^  A  Discourse  Apologetical,"  viodi- 

*  Th  if  led  him  to  five  an  account  of  had  for  cbargin;  hin  with    aTsriee. 

a«veral  tranaactions  of  his  life,  and  how  Yet  the  astrotofir^^r,  in  defence  of  bb 

he  came  by  hit  preferment*.    Ho  was  craft,  i^erv^cuted  bim  after  his  dcmth* 

"Very  temperate  in  bit  diet  and.  way  of  See  bis  article. 
UTiDf,  which  was  all  the  reason  l.idy 
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(bating  himself  from  those  calumnies.  This  last  piece  wM 
published  in  1654;  and  the  same  year  he  died,  being  in 
his  80th  year/  His  corpse  was  interred  at  bis  own  churchy 
Mr.  Simon  Ashe  preaching  his  funeral  sermon  :  this  was 
printed  in  1655^  with  a  narrative  of  his  life,  which  hal 
been  the  ground-work  of  this  memoir.  He  would  never 
suffer  his  picture  to  be  drawn,  and  probably  it  is  owing  to' 
the  same  cause,  that  no  stone  marked  the  place  of  his 
burial. 

Mr.  Ashe  gives  him  the  following  character.   'As  to  hif 

f>erson,  he  was  of  a  middle  stature,  a  thin  habit  of  body,  a 
ively  countenance,  and  fresh  complexion,  of  a  temperate 
diet,  of  a  free  and  chearful  conversation,  addicted  to  study, 
but  not  secluding  himself  from  useful  company ;  of  a  quick 
apprehension,  sharp  reason^  solid  judgment,  and  so  extra- 
ordinary a  memory,  that  though  he  used  no  common- place 
book^  yet  he  had  all  his  reading  in  readiness,  as  his  pro* 
digious  number  of  quotations  shew.  He  was  a  man  so 
moderate  and  conscientious,  that  he  would  not  go  the 
length  of  any  party,  which  was  the  true  reason  of  his  not 
accepting  preferment,  and  also  of  his  being  disliked  suc- 
cessively by  all  parties.  In  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles  I.  he  disliked  the  high  notions  of  churchmen,  and 
the  maxims  of  the  government,  which  he  rightly  foresaw 
would  be  fatal  both  to  them  and  the  churdh.  When  be 
came  amongst  the  divines  at  Westminster,  for  which  he 
never  received  any  thing,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  dis* 
pleasure  at  least,  if  not  the  hatred,  of  such  as  were  zealous 
for  the  hierarchy :  but  when  be  declared  himself  in  that 
assembly  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  and  excepted  against 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  till  the  words  were  s6 
altered  as  to  be  understood  only  of  ecclesiasticai  courts,  and 
the  exorbitant  power  of  bishops,  he  lost  the  affections  o^ 
the  other  party,  who  were  for  destroying  episcopacy  root 
and  branch.  His  open  declaration  against  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  those  who  resolved  all  power  and  authority 
into  that  of  the  sword,  heightened  the  aversion  of  the  pre*^ 
dominant  faction,  and  exposed  him  to  much  ill-treatmen| 
from  tbeir  tools ;  who  charged  him  with  inconstancy^ 
changing  sides,  and  /iquaring  his  doctrine  to  the  times  s 
whereas  he  was  always  consistent  in  his  principles^  and^ 
instead  of  shifting  from  party  to  party,  was  never  the  in* 
strumentof  any;  but  lived  contented  upon  a  very. small 
provision,  at  most  lOO/.  a  year,  and  was  reviled  for  ^vejt^ 
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keeping  that*  Echard  says  "  he  was  remarkable  for  bo 
skill  in  Greek  and  Hebrew^  and  the  most  celebrated  among 
the  assembly  of  divines ;"  and  adds^  ^^  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  was  most  remarkable,  his  exemplary  piety  and 
charity,  his  polite  literature,  or  his  humility  and  modesty 
in  refusing  preferment.** 

His  extensive  learning  was  admired  by  the  great  men 
abroad,  as  Salmasius  and  others,  with  whom  he  held  a  cor^ 
respondence.  Axenius  styles  him  a  man  of  infinite  read- 
ing and  exact  judgment;  and  Colomies  tells  us,  that  o£ 
all  the  critics  of  that  age,  who  h^ve  written  for  the  ad*- 
vancement  of  polite  learning,  there  is  none  superior  to 
him  in  the  talent  of  explaining  authors.  Morhoff  speaks 
of  all  his  Latin  works  with  liigh  commendatiOR :  and  Bail-- 
let  has  a  chapter  concerning  his  writings,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledges bis  profound  skill  in  the  learned  languages,  bia 
great  accuracy  and  addiirable  sagraci^ ;  but  addS)  that  h^ 
was  too  bold  in  his  conjectures.  Gatakerleft  sereral  MSS. 
some  of  which  were  published  by  his  son.  In  the  course 
of  his  long  life  he  had  four  wives. ^ 

GATAKER  (Charles),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Rotherhithe  in  Surrey  about  1614,  and  educated  at  Sc 
PauKs  school,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Sidney  college 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge  at  about  sixteen  years  of 
agO)  and  put  under  the  Auition  of  Mr.  Richard  Dugard, 
B.  D.  fellow  of  that  college,  and  afterwards  rector  of 
Fulletby  in  Lincolnshire.  After  he  bad  taken  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  was. 
entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college,  and  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  June  SO,  i6%6.  About  that 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  Lucius  lord  viscount 
Falkland,  who  having  a  r^ect  for  his  ingenuity  and 
learning  made  him  bis  ch8f>(ain,  with  intention  to  procure 
him  preferment ;  but  the  civil  wars  breaking  out,  in  which 
that  nobleman  lost  his  life,  the  expectation  of  our  author 
was  frustrated:  At  last,  by  the  favour  of  Chailes  eari 
4>f  Caernarvon,  he  became  rector  of  Hoggeston,  near  Win- 
slow  in  Buckinghamshire,  about  1647,  and  continued 
there  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  29tk  of  No- 
vember leSQj^  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  A^ 
was  interred  in  tlie  chancel  ef  the  church  of  Hcq^geston. 

>  Bioc.  Brit««»Faiicral  $ma^  by  AslM.— Clwk't  lives  al  tbt  cai  «r  hit 
Mtrt/rMOffy. 
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He  wrote  several  treatises  upon  Calvinistical  principics^  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal  :  1.  At  the  end  of 
his  father^s  <<  Antidote  against  errour  concerning  Justifi- 
cation," which  he  published  at  London  1670,  in  4to,  he 
subjoined  a  piece  written  by  himself,  entitled  ^*  The  Way 
of  Truth  and  Peace:  or,  a  reconciliation  of  the  hoty 
Apostles  St  P^ul  and  St.  James,  concerning  Justification, 
&c/'     The  imprimatur  is  dated  December  the  6tb,  1669* 

2.  ^^  An  Answer  to  five  captious  questions  propounded  by 
a  Factor  for  the  Papacy,  by  paraifel  questions  and  positive 
resolutions,'*  London,  1673,  4to.  To  which  is  added,  a 
letter  to.  Mr.  Fr.  M.  ann.  1636,  written  by  Lucius  viscount 
Falkland.     This  Fr.  M.  is  the  said  "  Factor  for  the  Paj^acy/* 

3.  ^*  The  Papists'  bait;  or  their  u^al  method  in  gaining 
proselytes  answered,"  London,  1674,  4to.  To  which  is 
added  a  Letter  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland  to  the  same 
gentleman.  4.  ^  Examinfktion  of  the  c^se  of  the  Quakers 
concerning  Oaths,  propounded  by  them,  ann.  1673,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament,"' 
&c.  London,  1675, 4to.  5.  <<  Ichnographia  doctrinss  (le  Jus- 
tificatione  secundum  typum  in  monte,'^  London,  1681^  4to« 
Our  author  wrote  likewise  some  animadversions  on  Mr. 
Bull's  **  Harmooia  Apostolica,"  which  Mr.  Ga taker,  con« 
coaling  bis  namf,  communicated  to  several  bishops,  stirring 
them  up  by  letter  to  make  use  of  their  authority  against 
^he  doctrines  maintained  by  Mr.  Bull,  as  pernicious  and 
becetical,  and  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  €faurch  of 
England,  and  of  all  other  reformed  churches.  These  . 
'^  AnimfuirerBions,"  which  are  commonly  cited  by  Mr. 
Bull  uader  the  name  of  Censura,  were  communicated  to 
him  in  1670 by  Dr.  Nicholson,  bishop  of  Gloucester;  and 
in  1671  they  were  discovered  to  Mr.  BuM  to  have  been 
wrkten  by  Mr.  Charles  Clataker,  who  in  these  <^  Animad- 
versions,'^ endeavours  to  reconcile  8c  Paul  with  St.  James 
by  die  distinction  of  a  twofoUl  Justification,  as  respecting  a 
twofold  ^aocusatien,  according  to  the  diftecent  conditions  of 
the  oeirenant  of  woriu  and  the  covenant  of  grace.  For  he 
Buuotaans,  tlMit  we  are  accused  before  God,  either  as  sinners 
or  as  uabeiievess ;  aiid  that  4ve  are  justified  agaio^  the.6rsc 
^eeusatipn  by  fioth  jdone,  laying  bold  on  the  grace  and  ri^t- 
•ousness  of  Christ;  and^against  the  secofid  by.woi4cs,  and 
fiot  by.CskhxMily,  as  these  arc4:he  signs  ^md  evidences  of 
our  being  true  believers.  Mr.  Nelsop  observes,  ^hat  Mr. 
Gataker  **  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  violence  in 
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his  temper,  but  one  well-intentioned,  and  a  very  zealoui 
pfotestaut;  and  bad  be  had  but  more  coolness  of  thought, 
and  had  be  withal  read  more  of  the  ancients,  and  fewer  of 
the  moderns,  he  would  have  made  no  inconsiderable  writer/* 
Mr.  Bull  wrote  an  answer  to  these  <<  Animadversions,** 
which  he  entitled  ^<  Ezamen  Censurae,*'  in  which  be  re- 
flects severely  on  Mr.  Charles  Gauker  for  publishing  his 
father's  posthumous  tract  abovementioned,  since  he  bad 
not  thereby  consulted  the  reputation  of  a  parent,  who  by 
bis  great  critical  knowledge  and  other  learning  bad  made 
himself  more  considerable,  than  to  deserve  that  such 
crudities  should  be  published  under  his  name,  at  least  by 
a  son^' 

GATISDEN.  See  GADDESDEN. 
GAUBIL  (Antony),  one  of  the  French  missionaries  in 
China,  whose  knowledge  of  that  country  was  carried  to  a 
wonderful  extent  by  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry,  was  born 
at  Caillac,  in  17QS,  and  in  1721  was  sent  by  the  Jesuits, 
to  which  order  he  belonged,  to  China,  where  he  resided 
thirty -eight  years.  He  acted  as  interpreter  at  the  court  of 
Pekin  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  History  of 
China  were  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. He  sent  many  curious  memoirs  on  the  subject  to 
Europe,  besides  which,  he  pubHsbed  a  good  history  of 
Gengbkhan,  in  4to,  1739;  and  after  his  d^ath  appeared 
$1  translation  of  the  '<  Cbou.King,**  in  1771,  a  work  held 
in  the  utmost  veneration  by  the  Chinese.  Gaubil  died  at 
Pekin  July  24,  1759.  His  eulogium  may  be  found  in  the 
3 1st  volume  of  the  "  Lettres  curieuses  et  edifiantes.*'*  ' 

GAUBIUS  (Jerome  David),  an  eminent  German  phy- 
sician, v^as  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1705,  and  was  educated 
partly  among  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  in  the  orphan-house 
at  Halle,  under  the  celebrated  professor  Franke.  He  be- 
came afterwards  a  pupil  of  the  learned  Boerhaave,  and  a 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  where 
be  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1725.  He  died  Nov.  29, 
1780,  leaving  several  wprks  of  considerable  value.  U 
*'  Dissertatio  Iiiauguralis  de  soUdis  humani  corporis  parti- 
bus,**  Leyden,  1725.  2.  "  Libellus  de  methodo  concin- 
nandi  formulas  medicamentorum,**  ibidem,  1739,  1767; 
Franckfort,  1750,  and  in  French,  Paris,  1749.  3.  "  D« 
regimine  Mentis,  quod   Medicorum  est,*'  Leydeo,  1747, 

1  AUi.  Ojt.  Tol.  II.— Gen.  Diet.  «  Diet.  Hi^, 
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1763.  In  this  work  he  describes  the  effects  resulting  from 
the  empire  of  the  body  over  the, mind.-  4.  ^*  Institutiones 
Patbologiie  Medicinalis,*'  ibid.  1758.  This  work  also 
passed  through  several  editions  and  translations.  5.  ^^  Ad- 
vqrsariorum  varii  argument!  Liber  unus/'  ibid.  1771.  6. 
^<  Oratio  Panegyrica  in  auspicium  saeculi  tertii  Academic 
Batavse  quse  Leidee  6st/'  &c.  1775,  fol.  an  excellent  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  university  of 
Leyden. ' 

GAUCHER  (Charles  Stephen),  a  French  engraver 
and  ipan  of  letters,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1740,  and  became 
the  pupil  of  Le  Has,  who  taught  him  the  arts  of  design  and 
engraving.     Being  early  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
learning  in  his  profession,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
study,  and  became  so  celebrated  for  the  productions  of  his 
pen  as  well  as  bis  graver,  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
various  literary  societies  both  at  home  and  abroad.     As  an 
artist  he  succeeded  principally  in  engraving  portraits ;  and 
his  portrait  of  the  queen  of  Louis  XV.  is  considered  as. a 
chef-d'oeuvre ;  nor  was  he  much  less  esteemed  in  France 
as  a  writer.     In  Fontenay's  Dictionary  of  Artists,  published 
in  1770,  he  wrote  the  articles  concerning  engravers,  with 
much  candour,  spirit,  and  discrimination.     His  other  pub- 
lications are,   1.  "  Observations  sur  le  Costume  Fran5aise," 
in  the  "Journal  des  beaux  arts,"   1774.     2.  "  De  Tori- 
gine  et  de  la  suppression  des  Cloches."     3.  "  Voyage  au 
Havre."      4.  "  Amour  maternel,"    a  successful  dramatic 
piece.     5.  "  Iconologie,  ou  Trait6  complet  des  allegories 
et  emblemes,"  4  vols.  8vo.      6.  "  Essai  sur  la  gravure." 
7.  "  Traite  d*anatomie  a  I'usage  des  artistes,"  fol.  with  fine 
engravings.     He  is  also  said  to  have  written  "  Le  Desaveu 
des  artistes,'*  1776,  8vo.     He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  28,  1803.' 
GAUDEN  (John),  an  English  prelate,  of  more  fame 
than  character,  was  son  of  John  Gauden,  vicar  of  Mayfield 
in  Essex,  where  he  was  born  in  1605.     He  was  first  edu- 
cated at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  Suffolk,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  St.  John^s- college  in  Cambridge ;  and  having 
made  a  good  proficiency  in  academical  learning,  took  his 
degrees  in  arts.     About  1630,  he  married  a  daughter  of  sir 
William  Russel  of  Chippenham  in   Cambridgeshire,  and 
was  presented  to  that  vicarage.     He  also  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  Brightwell  ia  Berkshire,  which  bringing  him  near 
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Oxford.  h6  entered  himself  of  W&dham ^college  in  that 
university^  and  became  tutor  to  two  of  bis  father-in-law's 
tons;  other  young  gentlemeni  and  some  noblemen,  were 
also  put  under  bis  care.  He  proceeded  B.  D.  July  1635 ; 
and  D.D.July  8,  1641. 

He  had  now  been  softie  years  chapUin  to  Robert  earl  of 
Warwick ;  and  that  noblemail  siding  with  the  parliament 
Kgainst  the  king,  was  followed  in  this  by  bis  chaplain,  who 
being  appointed,  Nov.  29,  1640,  to  preach  before  the 
bouse  of  commons,  adapted  bis  discourse  so  exactly  to  the 
humour  at  thfe  prevailing  party,  that  they  made  him  a 
present  of  a  large  silver  tankard,  which  was  generally  made 
use  of  in  bis  bouse,  with  this  inscription  :  ''  Donum  hono«> 
rarium  populi  Anglicani  in  parliamento  congregati,  Jis^ 
hanni  Gauden,'*  This  was  only  an  earnest  of  future  fa* 
vours.  In  that  discourse  be  inveighed  against  pictures^ 
images,  and  other  superstitions  of  popery :  and  the  par- 
liament next  year  presented  him  to  the  rich  deanery  of 
Bocking  in  Essex.  He  accepted  the  nomination,  but  did 
not  choose  to  depend  entirely  upon  it ;  and  therefore  made 
interest  with  Laud,  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  pro* 
cured  a  collation  from  that  archbbbop,  undoubtedly  the 
rightful  patron.  Wood  says  that  the  house  of  lords  sent 
the  archbishop  an  order  to  do  it. 

Upon  the  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  and  establishknent 
of  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  be  com*- 

Elied  with  the  ruUng  powers,  was  chosen  one  of  the  assem^ 
ly  of  divines,  who  met  at  Westminster  in  1643,  and  took 
the  covenant  as  enjoined  by  their  authority;  though 
be  was  far  from  approving  it,  and  offered  hb  scruples 
and  objections  against  it,  both  as  to  matter  and  audio* 
rity ;  and  though  his  name  -was  among  those  who  were  to 
constitute  the  assembly  of  divines,  yet  it  was  afterwards 
struek  off  the  list,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Godwin  pat  into  his 
room.  He  published  the  same  year  a  piece  entitled 
*^  Certain  Scruples  and  Doubts  of  Conscience  about  taking 
the  solemn  Leietgue  and  Covenant,  tended  to  the  conrsideiv 
ation  of  sir  Lawrence  Bromfield  and  Zacfaar^  Crtifton,^ 
4to:  and  though,  at  length,  he  forbore  the  use  of  the  Li- 
turgy of  England,  yet  he  persevered  in  it  longer  in  bis 
church  than  any  of  his  neighbours.  Nor  did  be  continue 
any  longer  openly  to  espouse  tbe  cause  of  the  parliament, 
than  they  stuck  to  their  first  avowed  principles  of  reform* 
ing  only,  and  not  rooting  out  monarchy  and  episcopacy. 
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With  these  di^sitions,  he  was  one  of  those  divines, 
w6o  signed  the  protestation  which  was  presented  to  the 
army,  against  trying  and  destroying  the  king;  and  not 
content  with  joining  among  others  in  that  cause,  he  distin^- 
guished  himself  above  the  rest  by  publishing  a  piece  en- 
titled **  The  religious  and  loyal  Protestation  of  John 
Gauden,  doctor  in  divinity,  against  the  present  declared 
purposes  and  proceedings  of  the  army,  and  others,  about 
the  trying  and  destroying  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king ; 
sent  U>  a  colonel^  to  be  presented  to  the  lord  Fair&x,  and 
his  general  council  of  officers,  the  5th  of  January,  1648,** 
Lond.  1648,  4to.  Nor  did  his  zeal  stop  here:  presently 
after  the  king^s  death  he  wrote  what  he  called  **  A  just 
Invective  against  those  of  the  army  and  their  abettors^ 
who  murthered  king  Charles  I.  on  the  SOth  of  January^ 
1648,  withsomiK  other  poetical  pieces  in  Latin,  referring 
to  those  tragical  times,  written  February  10,  164S;"  but 
this  Was  not  published  until  after  the  restoration  in  1662. 

He  went  still  further :  for,  having  got  into  his  hands  his 
majesty's  meditations,  &c.  written  by  himself,  he  took  a 
copy  of  the  MS.  and  immediately  resolving  to  print  it  with 
all  speed,  he  prevailed  with  Mr.  Royston,  the  king's 
printer,  to  undertake  the  woi-k.  But  when  it  was  about  halt 
printed,  a  discovery  was  made,  and  all  the  sheets  then 
wrought  off  #ete.  destroyed.  However,  this  did  not  damp 
Gauden's  spirit  He  attempted  to  print  it  again,  but 
could  by  no  possible  means  get  it  finished,  till  some  few 
days  after  Ins  majesty's  destruction ;  when  it  came  out 
under  the  title  of  •*  Eum  B««xow,*  or,  "  The  Portraituro 
of  his  sacred  majesty  in  his  solitude  and  sufferings."  Upon 
its  first  appearance,  the  powers  then  at  the  helm  were 
immediately  sensible,  how  dangerous  a  book  it  was  to  their 
cause ;  and  dierefore  set  all  their  engines  at  work  to  dis- 
cover the  publisher ;  and  having  seized  the  MS.  which  had 
been  dispatched  to  the  king,  they  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  into  the  business.  Ganden,  having  notice  of 
this  proeeeding,  withdrew  privately  in  the  night  from  his 
own  house  to  sir  John  Wentworth's,  near  Yarmouth,  wiA 
a  design  to  convey  himsetf  beyond  sea :  but  Mr.  Symonds, 
his  tkiajesty^s  chaplain,  and  rector  of  Raine  in  Essex,  netfr 
Bocking,  who  had  communicated  the  MS.  to  the  doctor, 
and  had  been  taken  up  in  a  disguise,  happening  to  die  be^ 
fore  his  intended  examination,  the  committee  were  not 
;^able  to  make  any  discov^ery.      Upon  this,    the  doctor 
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changed  bis  resolution,  and  stayed  in  England ;  where  he 
directed  his  conduct  with  so  much  policy,  as  to  keep  his 
preferments  during  the  several  periods  of  the  usurpation, 
although  he  published  several  treatises  in  vindication  of  tl^e 
Church  of  England  and  its  ministers,  am^ng  which  are, 
1.  **  Hieraspistes,  or  An  Apology  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England/*  1653.  2.  «  The  Case  of  Ministers* 
maintenance  by  tithes  (as  in  England)  plainly  discussed  in 
conscience  and  prudence,*'  1653.  ^N.  B.  Tithes  were  abo<* 
lished  about  this  time.  3.  ^*  Christ  at  the  Wedding,  or, 
a  treatise  of  Christian  marriages  to  be  solemnly  blessed  by 
ministers."  N.  B.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered 
to  perform  that  rite  in  those  times.  4.  *^  A  Petitionary 
Remonstrance  presented  to  O.  P.  by  John  Gauden,  D.  D* 
a  son,  servant,  and  supplicant  for  the  Church  of  England, 
in  behalf  of  many  thousands,  his  distressed  brethren,  mi* 
nisters  of  the  gospel,  and  other  good  scholars,  who  were 
deprived  of  all  public  employment,"  1659.  Abp.  Usher 
went  to  the  protector  at  the  same  time  to  intercede  for  them. 
Resides  these,  he  published,  with  the  same  spirit  of  vindi* 
eating  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  ^*  A  Dis- 
course concerning  public  oaths,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
swearing  in  judicial  proceedings,  in  order  to  answer  the 
scruples  of  the  Quakers,"   1649. 

In  1659,  as  soon  as  the  first  dawn  of  the  restoration  be- 
gan  to  shew  itself,  the  doctor  printed  ^^  Ufa  ^Mcfva,  Eccle- 
sise  Anglicans  suspiria ;"  ^^  The  tears,  sighs,  complaints, 
and  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England,  setting  forth  her 
former  constitution,  compared  with  her  present  condition, 
also  the  visible  causes  and  probable  cures  of  her  distem- 
per," in  four  books,  folio.  The  same  year,  upon  the 
death  of  bishop  Brownrigg  in  1659,  whose  funeral  sermon 
he  preached  and  published,  with  his  life,  he  succeeded  him 
as  preacher  to  the  Temple ;  and  upon  the  return  of  Charles 
II.  he  succeeded  the  same  bishop  in  the  see  of  Exeter, 
Nov.  1660,  having  been  made  king^s  chaplain  before.  The 
value  of  a  bishopric  was  greatly  enhanced  at  this  time,  by 
the  long  intermission  that  had  happened  in  renewing  the 
leases  of  their  estates,  during  the  abolition  of  episcopacy. 
In  this  view,  the  nomination  to  Exeter  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  present  from  his  majesty  of  20,000/.  since  the 
bishop  receiyed  that  sum  in  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leases. 
.  But  he  did  not  sit  down  content  here ;  thinking  his  ser- 
vices deserved  something  more.     He  had  already  published 
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his  *^  Anti-sacrilegus/'   or,   <^  A  Defensative  against  the 
plausit^le  or  gilded  poison  of  that  nameless  paper,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  plot  of  Cornelius  Surges  and  bis  partners,* 
wbicb  tempts  the  king^s  majesty  by  the  offer  of  500,000/L 
to  make  good  by  an  act  of  parliament,  to  the  purchasers  of 
Bishops'   Lands,   &c.  their  illegal  bargain  for  99  years,- 
1660,"  4to:  As  also,  his  "  Analysis,  i^inst  the  covenant  ' 
in  defence  of  the  Hierarchy ;"  and  his  *<  Anti-Baal- Berith, 
or,  the  binding  of  the  covenant  and  all  the  covenanters  to 
their  good  behaviour,  &c.     With  an  answer  to  that  mon- 
strous paradox  of  no  sacrilege,  no  sin,  to  alienate  church 
lands,  without,  al)d  against  all  laws  of  God.  and  man.'* 
These  were  all  printed  before  his  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Exeter.     His  zeal  continued  to  glow  with  equal  ardour  the 
two  following  years ;  in  his  "  Life  of  Hooker,''  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  Hooker's  works,  published  by  him  in  1661 ; 
and,  again,  in  his  <*  Pillar  of  Gratitude,  hihnbly  dedicated 
^   to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  &c.  for 
restoring  Epbcopacy,"  in  1662.     But,  above  all,  he  par- 
ticularly pleaded  his  merit  in  respect  to  the  ^  Epuhv  Boo^xodi." 
He  applied  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec. 
*J8,  1661,  with  a  petition  to  the  king;  iq  which  having 
declared  the  advantages  which  had  accrued  to  the  crown 
by  this  service,  he  adds,  that  what  was  done  like  a  king, 
should  have  a  king-like  retribution^     In  another  letter  to 
the  duke  of  York,    dated  Jan.   17,   the  same  year,   he 
strongly  urges  the  great  service  he  had  done,  and  impor- 
tunately begs  his  royal  highness  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  king.     Chancellor  Hyde  thought  he  had  carried  his 
merit  too  ffir,  with  regard  to  the  king's  book :  and,  in  a 
letter  to  him,  dated  March  13,  1661,  writes  thus:  *<  The 
particular  you  mention,  has  indeed  been  imparted  to  me  as 
a  secret :  I  am  sorry  1  ever  knew  it  -,  and  when  it  ceases  to 
be  a  secret,  it  will  please  none  but  Mr.  Milton." 

He  adhered,  however,  closely  to  the  court,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  measures  which  were  then  pursued,  drfew 
up  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  extending  to 
papists,  of  which  a  few  copies  were  printed  off,  though 
presently  called  in ;  he  was  about  the  same  time  employed 
to  draw  up  another  declaration  of  indulgence  to  the  qua- 
kers,  by  an  exemption  from  all  oaths.  He  also  wrote, 
**  Considerations  touching  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  reference  to  his  Majesty's  late  Declaration^ 
l^nd  in  order  to  a  happy  union  in  church  and  state,"  1660^ 
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He  then  obtainedi  a  removal  to  the  see  of  Woreester,  te 
which  he  was  elected  May  23,  1662.     But  with  this  pro- 
motion he  was  so  far  from  being  satisfied,  that  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  injury  ;  he  had,  it  seems,  applied  tothe  king 
,  ibr  the  rich  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  flattered  himself 
'  with  the  hopes  ofa  translation  thither ;  and  the  regret  and 
vexation  at  the  disappointment  is  thought  to  have  Imstened 
his  end,  for  he  died  on  September  20,  that  yean     After 
his  death,  his  widow,  being  left  with  fire  children,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  short  time  he  had  enjoyed  Worcester, 
and  the  charre  of  removing  from  Exeter,  petitioned  the 
king  for  the  ^alf  year's  profits  of  the  last  bishopric;  but 
her  petition  was  rejected  as  unreasonable,  on  account  of 
his  large  revenues  and  profits  at  his  first  coming  to  Exeter. 
As  to  his  character,  it  is  certain  he  was  an  ambitious  man ; 
which,  as  is  usually  the  case,  occasioned  the  moral  part 
to  be  severely  sifted  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  behaviour  of 
bis  relict,  though  otherwise  intended,  was  far  from  being 
of  service  to  his  memory.     In  a  letter  to  one  of  her  sons, 
after    the   bishop's    dea^,   she   calls  the   Emw  Bacnhum, 
*'  The  Jewel ;"  said  her  husband  had  hoped  to  make  a 
fbrtiiws  by  it ;  and  that  she  had  a  letter  of  a  very  great 
man%  which  would  clear  up  that  he  wrote  it.     llits  asser- 
tton,  as  Clarendon  had  predicted,  was  eageriy  espoused 
by  the  foti-royalbts,   in  order  to  disparage    Charles  1. 
This,  on  the  other  hand,  kindling  the  indignation  of  those 
who  thought  his  majesty  greatly  injured,  they  took  every 
opportunity  to  expose  the  dark  side  of  the  bishop^s  cha* 
irncter;  aud  represented  him  as  an  inconstant,  ambiguous, 
and  lukewarm  man,  covetous  of  preferment,  hasty  and 
impatient  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  deeply  tinctured  with 
folly  and  vanity;  upon  the  whole,  an  unhappy  blemish 
and  reproach  of  the  sacred  order.    Nor  is  bishop  Kenneths 
censure  less  severe,  though  conveyed  in  a  somewhat  less 
intemperate  language,  when  he  teNs  us  that  Dr.  Gauden 
was  capable  of  underwoilc,  and  made  himself  a  tool  to  the 
court,  by  the  most  sordid  hopes  of  greater  favour  in  it. 
This  charge  is  supported  by  two  iustances,  namely,  his 
drawing  up  the  two  declaratiens  already  mentioned ;  one 
for  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  papists,  the  other  for  in- 
dulgenoe  to  the  quakers  in  respect  to  taking  an  oacth ;  the 
latter  of  which  we  have  seen  passed  into  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  former  attested  ^by 
a  connivance  to  ail  lojra]  papists,  or  -such  as  deny  the 
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pope's  power  of  diMolving  ibeir  allegiaiice  to  their  lawful 
•overeigu,  which  was  the  express '  motive  for  making  the 
declaration.    The  most  candid  character  of  him  is  that  left 
us  by  Wood,  who  says,  **  that  he  was  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him,  to  be  a  very  comely  person,  a  roan  of  vast 
parts,  and  one  that  had  strangely  improved  himself  by 
unwearied  labour ;  and  was  particularly  much  resorted  to 
for  his  most  admirable  and  edifying  way  of  preaching.** 
It  is  certain,  however,  he  had  too  luxuriant  an  imagine^ 
tion,  which  betrayed  hfm  into  an  Asiatic  rankness  of  style; 
and  thence,  as  bishop  Burnet  argues,  that  not  he,  but  the 
king  himself,  was  the  true  author  of  the  Evm  BsKn^um ;  in 
which  there  is  a  nobleness  and  justness  of  thought,  with  a 
greatness  of  style  that  caused  it  be  esteemed  the  be* 
written  book  in  the  English  language.     But  Burnet  had 
not  the  advantage  of  proofs  which  have  since  been  pub- 
lished, particularly  in  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  voL  III. 
from  which  an  opposite  conclusion  may  be  drawn.    Hiose^ 
however,    who  would  examine   this    question  in   all   its 
bearings,  may  be  referred  to  Nichols's  **  Literary  Anec- 
dotes*' for  the  argumenu  against  Gauden,  and  to  Laing^s 
*^  History  of  Scotland,''  for  what  can  be  alleged  in  favour 
of  Gauden's  being  the  real  author  of  the  **  Icoa."    Our 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  matter  may  still  be  questioned, 
nor  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Laing  in  presuming  ^*  that  no 
one  will  now  venture  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Icon.** 
We  think  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  was  composed 
firom  materials  written  by  the  king;  and  that  Gauden,  a  man 
so  ambitious  and  avaricious  as  to  claim  high  rewards  for  all 
his  services,  was  v<ery  likely  to  attribute  the  whole  to  him!- 
self.    We  agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Laing,  that  ♦*  if  ever 
a  literary  imposture  wene  excusable,  it  was  undoubtedly 
Gauden's,  and  had  it  i^ppeared  a  week  sooner,  it  might 
have  preserved  the  king.'* 

Soon  after  bis  death  there  «a«ie  otft,  written  by  him, 
<<  A  Disco«xrse  of  artiBcial  Beauty  in  point  of  Conscience 
betweea  two  Ladies,'*  1662.  This  was  followed  by  ano- 
^ther  tract,  published  together  with  some  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  WWtgift,  Hooker,  and  Sanderson,  under  the 
title  of  **  Prophecies  concerning  the  Return  of  Popery,** 
1663.  These  were  aimed  at  th6  securies,  who  were  said 
to  be  opening  a  door,  at  which  popery  would  certainly 
enter  5  lastly,  in  1681,  there  a^>eared  in  12mo,  **  The 
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Whole  Duty  of  a  Coromuntcaot/'  &c.  with  bishop  Gaiideo'i 
Dame  prefixed  to  it.' 

GAUDENTIUS  (St.),  bishop  of  Brescia,  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  and  the  beginuing  of  the  fifth  century,  was 
.elected  to  that  see  by  the  prelates  and  the  people  of  the 
province,  while  performing  a  journey  of  devotion  to  the 
east,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  very  reluctant  to  take  upon 
him  the  office.  Having  at  length  accepted  it,  he  was  sent 
in  the  year  405  to  Constantinople,  with  the  legates  of 
pope  Innocent,-  to  re-eatablish  St.Cbrysostom  in  his  see, 
and  to  hold  a  general  council.  The  time  of  his  d^ath  is 
fixed  by  some  at  the  year  410,  and  by  others  at  427.  The 
25th  of  October  is  celebrated  as  his  day.  He  %as  author 
of  several  works,  a  life  of  his  predecessor  Philaster,  and 
of  letters  and  other  piec^,  which  are  inserted  in  the 
£fth  volume  of  the  ^^  Bibliotheca  Patrum ;''  but  the  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Brescia,  in 
1738,  by  Paul  Galeardi,  a  canon  of  Brescia.  His  style  is 
plain,  but  neither  animated  nor  correct* 

GAULMIN  (Gilbert),   a  French  minor  author,  who 
while  he  lived,  contrived  to  establish  a  fame  superior  to 
bis  real  deserts,  by  haranguing  in  societies  of  beaux  and 
ladies,  was  born   in   15S7.     He  became  a  counsellor  of 
state,  and  died  in  1667.     His  works  are,  1.  ^^  Notes  and 
Commentaries  on  Psellus,  aod  on  Theodore  Prodomus.*' 
2.  "  Notes  on  the  Treatise  of  an  anonymous  Rabbi,  con- 
cerning the  life  and  death  of  Moses,"  1629^  Svo.     3.  ^*  Re- 
marks on  the  false  Callisthenes."     4.  "  An  edition  of  the 
.Romance  of  Ismenus  and  Ismenias,  in  Greek  ai^d  Latin,*' 
1618,  Svo.     5.  "  Poems,  consisting  of  Epigrams,  Odes, 
Hymns,  and  a  Tragedy."     He  had  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  is  allowed 
to  have  had  some  fire  in  his  compositions,  though  such 
as  greatly  wanted  the  regulation  of  judgment.     Another 
instance  of  his  imprudence  occurs  in  the  case  of  his  mar- 
jriage.     His  curate  having  refused  to  marry  him,  he  de- 
clared in  his  presence  that  he  took  that  woman  for  his 
wife,  and  he  lived  with  her  afterwards  as  such.     This  oc- 
casioned an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  validity  of  similar 

*  Biog.  Brit— Alh.  Ox.  vol.  II.— NicboU'i  Bo*ycr.— Maty'«  Review,  voU  11. 

p.  253.-^ent  Mag.  vol.  XXIII.  and  XXIV.— Burnet's  Own  Timei Uio(> 

Hist,  of  Scotland.— Dean  Barwick't  Life.— Lloyd's  Memoirs,  fol. 

«  Cafe.^Moreri.-^Btron.  AnnaU  Ec«lef.*-F«bric.  Bibl  Med.  fM* 
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marriages,  which  were  called  marriages  ^'  A  la  Gaidmini'** 
and  were  disallowed  by  the  law. ' 

GAULTIER,  or  GAUTHIER  (John  Baptist),  was 
born  about  1685,  of  a  noble  family,  at  Louviers.  His 
refusing  to  sign  the  Formulary  having  put  a  stop  to  his 
degrees  in  the  Sorbonne,  he  retired  to  the  seminary  of  St. 
Magloir,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology. 
On  bis  return  home,  he  was  appointed  subdeacon  of  Ev- 
reux,  but  opposing  the  bull  Onigenitus,  was  obliged  to 
quit  that  diocese,  up*n  which  de  Langle,  bishop  of  Bou- 
logne, gladly  received  him  into  his  house,  and  ordained 
him  priest;  from  that  time  Gaultier  was* the  prelate's 
counsellor,  proctor,  grand  vicar,  friend,  and  secretary. 
De  Langle  dying  in  1724,  Colbert  bbhop  of  Montpellier, 
took  Gaultier  to  be  his  librarian,  as  was  supposed,  but  in 
fact  to  be  his  adviser,  confessor,  and  secretary  ;  while  he 
was  looked  upon  at  Montpellier  merely  as  a  quiet  inoffen- 
sive man,  with  just  abilities  sufficient  to  take  down  the 
bishop's  books  and  put  them  in  order  again.  Colbert  died 
in  1738,  and  Gaultier  went  the  same  year  to  Paris,  where 
be  lived  as  retired  as  at  Montpellier,  only  visiting  his  na- 
tive place  once  a  year  for  relaxation.  In  the  last  of  these 
joumies,  returning  to  Paris  with  a  friend,  their  post-chaise 
was  overset,  and  Gaultier  being  dangerously  hurt  by  his 
fall,  was  carried  to  Gaillon  as  the  nearest  place,  where  he 
died  five  days  after,  October  30,  1755.  Besides  what  he 
wrote  for  messrs.  Langle  and  Colbert,  he  left  various  works' 
on  the  aflairs  of  his  time,  all  anonymous  except  the  largest, 
which  has  been  published  since  his  death,  and  is  entitled 

**  Lettres  Th6ologiques contre  le  systSme  impie  et 

Socinien  des  Peres  Berruyer  et  Hardouin,**  1756,  3  vols. 
12mo.  This  book  is  the  most  forcible,  and  .the  most  es- 
teemed of  all  that  have  been  written  against  P.  Berruyer. 
Among  his  other  works  are,  1.  **  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est 
pas06  durant  la  Maladie  et  la  Mort  de  M.  de  Langle, 
Eveque  de  Boulogne,*'  1724,  4to.  2.  "  The  Preface  to 
JM.  Colbert'i  works,'*  1739,  4to.  3.  "  Lettre  k  M.  Berger 
de  Charancy,  Eveque  de  Montpellier,"  1740,  4to;  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  "  Verges  d'Heliodore."  4.  ."  Rela- 
tion'de  la  Captivity  de  la  Sceur  Marie  Desfbrges,''  1741, 
12mo.'  5.  ^  Les  Jesuites  convaincus  d'Obstination  k  per« 
atetur^  Tldolatrje  dans  la  Chine,''  1743,  12mo.  6.  <f  Lettre 

y  Mortri,— Diot.  Hift> 
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nu  B\yp%  de  la  BuUe  de  N.  S.  P,  le  pepe,  coocernut  lea 
Rits  Malabarcs,"  1745,  l^iiio.  7.  "  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man  profed  to  be  impious,*'  174«,  12nio.  8.  **  The  Re- 
futation of  a  Libel  entitled  La  voix  du  Sage  et  du  People," 
1750,  iSmo.  9.  "  Vie  de  M.  Soaneo,  Eveque  de  Sche?,'* 
1750,  4toand  ISmo.  10.  *^  Les  Lettres  Persannes  con- 
Yaiocues  d'lmpiet^,"  1751,  12nio.  U.  '^  His^t.  abregce 
du  Parlement  de  Paris,  durant  les  Troubles  du  Com^ 
inenaement  du  Regoede  Louis  XIV/'  1754,  12aio.* 

GAUPP  (John),  an  able  divine  and  oiatbematician,  waa 
born  at  Lindau,  in  Swabia,  in  1667,  and  after  some  edu- 
cation here,  was  sent  to  Ulm,  and  afterwards  to  tba  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  where  lie  took  the  degree  of  M.  A*  and 
became  a  considerable  proficient  in  mathematics.  After 
this  he  spent  some  time  in  different  Germita  oniversitaes, 
improving  himself  in  theology  and  mathematics,  and  then 
visited  Amsterdam  and  London.  In  1693  he  was  ordained# 
and  appointed  in  172B  principal  pastor  of  Lindau.  His 
leisure  hours  he  devoted  to  mathematical  and  philoiopfaical 
pursuits,  became  ft  lectmrer  in  these  braaiches  of  3cience, 
in  which  character  his  irepntation  procured  him  tbi^  cor- 
respondence of  many  of  the  most  learned  raathtaiaticians 
in  foreign  countries.  He  was  a  practical  mechanic,  as 
well  as  an  able  illustrator  of  the  higher  branqhes  of  sci-> 
eoce ;  and  many  of  the  instruments  which  he  made  «se  of 
were  constructed  by  himself.  He  had  begun  the  erection 
of  an  <Aservatory,  but  death  tenmnated  his  labours  ia  1739i 
He  was  the  aothor  of  ^  Gisomonica  Mecbaniea  UiUTer- 
sails ;''  of  various  caleiKlara,  ajnd  caloulatipns  aad  deaerip* 
tions  of  edqises ;  of  other  philosophical  treatises,  «»d  of 
secmons*  His  Ephemerides  and  astnonomjcal  obsefvjaiifliia 
were  reoeived  bv  the  royal  acadcaaies  of  sciences  at  Paris 
8fid  Berlin,  and  several  of  them  were  inserted  in  the  Me* 
moirs  of  tfa^se  learned  sociedes.' 

GAY  (JoHsr),  m  very  ftopalai^  fWUsh  poet,  »saa  bona  in 
1688,  near  Barnstaple,^  in  I>erammire;  and  at  the  foeer 
school  there,  acquired  a  taste  for  classical  IktenMre,  hot 
his  family  esute  being  macfa  reduced,  his  fortune  was  not 
sufficient  to  support  him  as  a  gentleman;  mid  iiis  friends, 
therefore,  bemad  iiim  afipientice  to  a  salk<4nen)er  in  Laa^ 
don.  Bmt  this  step  beiisg  taken  frithout  ^onsidting  the 
isaste  and  tender  of  idie  youth,  the  shop  soon  became  fab 

*  Moreri.—L'ATtcdl's  JAtU  tML^      .<   «  Moreri.Ti-l>i«t.  Hif t. 
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aversion^  and  in  a  few  years  his  master^  upon  the  offer  of 
a  small  comiderationy  willingly  consented  to  give  up  his 
indentures.  Being  thus  released,  he  indulged  himself  in 
that  course  of  life  to  which  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  in- 
clined :  poetry  became  at  once  his  delight  and  his  talent ; 
and  he  suffered  not  his  muse  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
disagreeable  attention  to  the  expence  of  cultivating  his 
mind. 

These  qualities  recommended  him  to  such  company  and 
acquaintance  as  delighted  him  most ;  and  among  others  to 
Swift  and  Pope,  who  were  struck  with  the  sincerity,  the 
simplicity  of  hb  manners,  and  the  easiness  of  his  temper. 
To  the  latter  he  addressed  the  first-fruits  of  his  muse, 
entitled  **  Rural  Sports,  a  Georgic,"  printed  in  171 1  ♦. 
This  piece  discovered  a  rich  poetical  vein,  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  met  with  some  agreeable  attestations  of  its 
merit,  that  would  have  been  enjoyed  with  a  higher  relish, 
had  not  the  pleasure  been  interrupted  by  the  state  of  his 
finances ;  which,  by  an  uncommon^  degree  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  Gullibility  t,  were  reduced  now  to  a  low  ebb. 
Our  poet's  purse  was  an  unerring  barometer  of  his  spirits ; 
which,  sinkmg  with  it,  left  him  in  the  apprehension  of  a 
servile  dependence,  a  condition  he  dreaded  above  any  thing 
that  could  b^fal  him.  The  clouds  were,  however,  shortly 
dispelled  by  the  kindness  of  the  duchess  of  Monmouth, 
who  appointed  him  her  secretary  in  1712,  with  a  hand- 
some salary.  This  seasonable  favour  seating  him  in  al 
coach,  though  not  his  own,  kindled  his  muse  to  new  ef- 
forts. He  first  produced  his  celebrated  poem  called 
♦*  Trivia;  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets,'*  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  the  instance  of  Pope,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  bis  ^*  Pastorals.**  There  is  not  perhaps  in  history  a 
more  remarkable  example  of  the  force  of  friendship  in  an 
author,  than  was  the  undertaking  and  finbhing  of  this  in- 
imitable poem.  Pope,  in  the  subscription  of  the  Hano- 
ver-club to  bis  translation  of  the  **  Iliad,'*  had  been  ill 
used  by  Philips  their  secretary,  and  his  rival  in  this  species 
ef  poetry.  The  translator  highly  resented  the  affront ; 
^  and,  meditating  revenge,  intimated  to  Gay  bow  greatly  it 

*  lo  the  tame  year  be  poblisbeH  in  yean  aftenvards,  who  there  obi ervet , 

proee  "The  present  Slate  of  WKi"a  that  Providence  nerer  deigned  him, 

character  of  the  then  periodieal  papers,  for  thu  reason,  to  tie  above  two  and 

'    Sec  Swift»a  Works.  twenty.    Pope's  Worki,  toI  DL  Ui- 


f  These  are  the  words  of  Swift  many     ter33. 
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was  io  bis  power  to  pluck  the  bays  frotn  thb  envied  rivaTs 
forehead  Gaj  immediately  engaged  in  hit  firieod's  quar- 
rel, and  executed  his  request  even  beyond  his  expectation. 
The  rural  simplicity  neglected  by  Pope,  and  admired  in 
Philips,  was  found,  though  mixed  with  some  burlesque, 
only  in  the  *^  Shepherd's  Week/'  This  exquisite  piece  of 
nature  and  humour  came  out  in  1714,  with  a  dedication 
to  lord  Bolingbroke,  which  Swift  facetiously  called  the 
author's  original  sin  i^inst  the  court. 

In  the  mean  time  t(ie  most  promising  views  opened  to 
him  at  court;  he  was  caressed  by  some  leading  persons 
in  the  ministry;  and  his  patron|Sss  rejoiced  to  see  him 
taken  from  her  house  the  same  year,  to  attend  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  as  secretary  in  bis  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Hanover.  But,  whatever  were  his  hopes  frooi  this  new 
advancement,  it  is  certain,  they  began  and  ended,  almost 
together;  for  queen  Anne  died  in  fifteen  days  after. their 
arrival  at  Hanover.  This,  however,  did  not  prove  an  ir- 
reparable loss ;  his  present  situation  made  him  personally 
known  to  the  succeeding  royal  family ;  and  returning 
home  he  made  a  proper  use  of  it,  in  a  handsome  compli- 
ment to  the  princess  of  Wales,  on  her  arrival  in  England* 
This  address  procured  him  a  favourable  admittance  at  the 
new  court;  and  that  raising  a  new  flow  of  spiiits,  be 
wrote  his  force,  "  The  What  d'ye  call  it,"  which  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  was 
f  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  princess.  The 
profits,  likewise,  brought  some  addition  to  his  fortune ;  and 
his  poetical  merit  being  endeared  by  the  sweetness  and 
sincerity  of  his  nature,  procured  liim  an  easy  access  to 
persons  of  the  first  distinction.  With  these  he  passed  his 
time  with  much  satisfaotion,  notwithstanding  bis  disapr 
pointment  in  the  hopes  of  favours  from  the  new  court, 
where  he  met  with  nothing  more  valuable  than  a  smile. 
In  1716  he  made  a  visit  to  bis  native  county  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  lord  Burlington,  and  repaid  his  lordship  with  an 
humourous  account  of  the  journey.  The  like  return  was 
made  for  Mr.  Pulteney's  favour,  who  took  him  in  his  com* 
pany  the  following  year  to  Aix,  in  France. . 

This  easy  travelling,  with  some  decent  appointments, 
was  one  of  the  highest  relished  pleasures  of  Gay's  life,  and 
never  failed  of  calling  forth  bis  muse.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  France,  he  introduced  to  the  stage  **  The  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage."     His  friends  Pope  and  Arbutbnot 
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bad  both  a  baud  in  this  performance,  and  tbe  two  prin- 
cipal  characters  were  acted  by  two  of  the  best  comedians 
at  that  time,  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Oldfield ;  yet,  with  all 
these  helps  and  advantages,  it  was  very  ill  received,  if  not 
condemned  the  first  night  Gay  stood  Ibe  brunt  with  an 
nnusnal  degree  of  magnanimity,  which  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  a  hearty  regard  for  his  partners ;  especially 
Pope,  who  was  greatly  affected  with  it.  In  1718  be  ac- 
companied Pope  to.  lord  Harcourt's  seat  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  they  united  in  consecrating  to  posterity  the  death 
of  two  rustic  lovers,  unfortunately  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bonring  fields  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  In  1720  he  again 
recruited  hts^nances  by  a  handsome  subscription  to  bis 
poems,  which  he  collected  and  printed  in  2  vols.  4to ;  but 
falling  into  the  general  infatuation  of  that  remarkable  year, 
he  lost  all  his  fortune  in  the  South-sea  scheme,  and  con^* 
sequently  all  his  spirits.  Secretary  Craggs  had  made  him 
a  present  of  some  S.  S.  stock,  and  he  was  worth  at  one 
time  20,000/.  but  neglecting  to  sell  out,  lost  the  whole. 
This  stroke  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  bim^  be  was  seized 
with  a  violent  colic ;  and  after  languishing  some  time,  re-> 
moved  in  1722  to  Hampstead,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air 
and  waters ;  but,  by  the  assisunce  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who 
constantly  attended  him,  at  length  he  recovered.  He 
then  began  to'  write  his  tragedy  called  "  The  Cap- 
tives;*' which,  when  finished,  he  had  the  honour  of  read- 
ing in  manuscript  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  in  1724. 
Her  royal  highness  also  promised  him  further  marks  of  her 
favour,  if  he  would  write  some  fables  in  verse  for  the  use 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland ;  wbioh  task  he  accordingly 
undertook,  and  published  them  in  1726,  with  It  dedication 
to  that  prince.  All  this  was  done  against  the  advice  of 
Pope,  the  duke  being  then  only  an  infant ;  and  the  result 
was,  as  that  friend  presided,  very  disagreeable  to  him. 
Swift  says  that  in  these  iables  **  he  was  thought  to  be  some^ 
thing  too  bold  with  the  court*.*' 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne,  he  was 
offered  the  place  of  gentleman-usher  to  the  then  youngest 
princess  Louisa ;  a  post  which  he  thought  beneath  his  ac- 

*  Swift  «M  ooii¥iiic«d  that  th»  mi-  dif§r»oe  by  trotting  too  imiob  to  Mrs. 

Bister  (Sir  Robert  Wdpole)  bad  pra-  Howard,   of   whoie   ioterfereace    Uio 

▼ented  tbe  boooty  of  queen  Caroline  queen  was  jealous.     See  tbis  matter 

from  boing  shown  to  Q^y ;  bat  in  fact  expfaiinad  in  Coat's  **  Momoirtdf  WaU 

Cay  was  tbe  inooceot  caase  of  his  own  pole.*' 
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ceptance :  and,  resenting  the  oflfer  as  an  affront,  in  that 
iU-bumour  with  the  court,  he  wrote  the  ^^  Beggar^s  Opera;*' 
which,  being  brought  upon  the  stage  Nov.  1727,  was  re- 
ceived  with  greater  applause  than  had  ever  been  known  on 
any  occasion.     For,  besides  being  acted  in  London  63 
days  without  interruption^  and  renewed  the  next  season 
with  success,  it  spread  into  all  the  great  towns  of  England, 
was  played  in  many  places  to  the  30th  and  40th  time  ;  at 
Bath  and  Bristol  50,  &c.    It  made  iu  progress  into  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  24  days 
successively  ;  and  lastly,  was  acted  in  Minorca.     The  la- 
dies carried  about  with  them  the  favourite  songs  of  it  in 
fans,  and  houses  were  furnished  with  it  in  screens.     The 
fame  of  it  was  not  confined  to  the  author  only :  Miss  La* 
vinia  Beswick,  who  acted  Polly,  till  then  obscure,  became 
at  once  the  favourite  of  the  town  ^    her  pictures  were 
engraved,  and  sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  written ; 
books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published,  and  pamphlets 
made  of  her  sayings  and  jests ;  and,  to  crown  all,  after  being 
the  mother  of  several  antenuptial  children,  she  obtained 
the  title  and  rank  of  a  duchess  by  her  marriage  with  Charles 
third  duke  of  Bolton.    There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
•history  an  example,  where  a  private  subject,  undistin- 
guished either  by  birth  or  fortune,  had  it  in  bis  power  to 
feast  his  resentment  so  richly  at  the  expence  of  his  sove^ 
reign.     But  this  was  not  all ;  Gay  went  on  in  the  same  hu- 
ndoar,  and  cast  a  second  part  in  a  similar  mould ;  which, 
being  excluded  from  the  Stage  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  be 
was  encouraged  to  print  with  the  title  of  <*  Polly,'*  by  sub- 
scription ;  and  this  too,  considering  the  powers  employed 
against  it,  was  incredibly  large ;  and  in  fact  he  got  nearly 
1200/.  by  it,  while  the  Beggar's  Opera  did  not  yield  more 
than  400/.     Neither  yet  did  it  end  here.    The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Queensberry  took  part  in  resenting  the  indig-  ' 
uity  put  upon  him  by  this  last  act  of  power ;  resigned  their 
respective  places  at  court ;  took  the  author  into  their  house 
and  family  ;  and  treated  him  with  all  the  endearing  kind- 
ness of  an  intimate  and  much-beloved  friend. 

These  noble  additions  to  his  fame,  his  fortune,  and  his 
friendships,  inspired  him  with  fresh  vigour,  raised  him  to 
a  degree  of  confidence  and  assurance,  and  he  was  even 
prompted  to  think  that  <<  The  Wife  of  Bath,"  despised  and 
rejected  as  it  had  been  in  1714,  when  ^rst  acted,  might, 
with  some  improvements  which  he  could  now  give  it^  be 
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made  to  taste  tbe  sweets  of  this  happy  change  in  his  for- 
tune. In  this  temper  he  revised  and  altered  it,  and  brought 
it  again  upon  the  stag^  in  17539,  but  had  the  mortiBcatioQ 
to  see  all  bis  sanguine  hopes  of  its  success  blasted  ;  it  met 
with  the  same  fate  in  the  play-house  as  formerly.  This 
rebuff  happened  in  March  1729-30  ;  and  as  he  M^as  easily 
depressed,  produced  a  degree  of  melancholy,  which,  with 
the  return  of  his  constitutional  distemper  the  colic,  gave 
a  new  edge  to  the  sense  of  his  disappointments  at  court, 
with  r^pect  to  the  ^^  Beggar's  Opera."  By  that  satire, 
he  had  flattered  himself  wi3i  the  hopes  of  awing  the  court 
into  a  disposiUon  to  take  him  into  favour,  in  order  to  keep 
so  powerful  a  pen  in  good  humour.  But  this  last  refine- 
ment upon  his  misery,  added  to  former  indignities,  threw 
hTm  into  a  dejection,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  re- 
move, by  another  tour  into  Somersetshire,  in  1731.  The 
state  both  of  his  body  and  mind  cannot  be  so  forcibly  de- 
scribed, as  it  is  in  his  own  account  of  it  to  Pope.  ^'  My 
melancholy,'*  says  be*  "  ipcreases,  and  every  hour  threa- 
tens me  with  some  return  of  my  distemper.  Nay,  I  think 
I  may  rather  say,  I  have  it  on  me.  Not  the  divine  looks, 
tbe  kind  favours  and  expressions  of  the  divine  duchess,  who 
hereafter  shall  be  in  place  of  a  queen  to  me,  nay,  she  shall 
be  my  queen,  nor  the  ine?ppressible  goodness  of  the  duke, 
can  in  the  least  chear  me.  The  drawing-room  no  more 
receives  light  from  these  two  stars.  There  is  now  (what 
Milton  says  in  hell)  darkness  visible.  O  that  I  had  never 
known  what  a  court  was!  Dear  Pope,  what  a  barren  soil 
(to  me  so)  have  I  been  striving  to  produce  something  out 
of!  Why  did  not  I  take  your  advice  before  my  writing 
fables  for  the  duke,  not  to  write  them,  or  rather  to  write 
them  for  some  young  nobleman  i  It  is  my  hard  fate,  I  must 
get  nothing,  write  n>r  them  or  against  them."  In  this  dis- 
position, it  is  no  great  wonder  that  we  find  him  rejecting 
a  proposal,  made  to  him  by  this  last-mentioned  friend  in 
1732,  of  trying  his  muse  upon  tbe  hermitage,  then  lately 
built  by  queen  Caroline  in  Richmond-gardens ;  to  which 
he  answers  with  a  fixed  despondency,  that  **  he  knew 
himself  unworthy  of  royal  patronage." 

In  the  delightful  retirement  of  Amesbury,  however,  a 
seat  of  his  noble  patron,  near  Stonehenge  upon  Salisbury- 
plain,  he  found  lucid  intervals  enough  to  finish  his  opera 
called  **  Achilles ;"  and  coming  with  tbe  family  to  hU 
grace's  house  iu  Burlington-gardens,  to  pass  the  winter 
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semsoDi  he  gave  that  piece  to  the  play-house.  The  week 
after,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  inflammatory 
fever;  which,  ending  in  a  mortification  of  the  bowels,  in 
three  days  put  a  period  to  hu  life,  Dec.  11,  1732.  In  his 
^ort  illness  he  was  attended  by  two  physicians,  besides 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  particularly  observed,  that  it  was  the 
most  precipitate  case  he  ever  knew ;  meaning,  after  the 
fever  shewed  itself:  for  there  were  prognostics  enough  to 
predict  his  approaching  end  long  before,  and  he  himself 
was  sensible  or  it.'  In  October,  he  sent  Pope  hu  last  gift, 
an  a  token  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  his  dying  friend  ; 
declaring,  that  he  found  by  many  warnings,  diat  he  had 
no  continuing  city  here.  *^  I  begin,^*  says  be,  ^  to  look 
upon  myself  as  one  already  dead ;  and  desire,  my  dear 
Mr.  Pope,  whom  I  love  as  my  own  soul,  if  you  survive  me, 
as  you  certainly  will,  if  a  stone  should  mark  the  place  of 
my  grave,  see  these  words  put  upon  it : 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  shew  it, 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it. 

With  what  else  you  may  think  prpper.'^  This  dying  re-» 
quest  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  the  whole  epitaph 
inscribed  on  a  very  handsome  marble  monumept,  ereoted 
to  his  memory  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Queensberry^ 
who  took  care  to  have  his  body  interred  with  a  suitable 
funeral  solemnity.  The  corpse  was  brought  from  his 
grace^s  house  to  Exeter-cbange  in  the  Strand;  where, 
after  lying  in  state,  it  was  removed  to  Westminster-abbey, 
and  interred  in  the  South-cross-isle,  against  the  tomb  of 
Chaucer,  near  the  place  where  stands  his  monument. 

The  opera  of  **  Achilles''  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
soon  after  his  death,  and  met  with  a  very  good  reception, 
which  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  duke  of  Queensberry, 
who  was  uncommonly  assiduous  in  patronizing  it;  and 
who,  as  Pope  observes,  acted  in  this,  and  every  thing  else, 
more  than  the  part  of  a  brother  to  his  deceased  friend.  It 
was  also  through  the  influence  of  bis  exjample,  that  the 
profits  of  the  representation  were  given  by  the  maoagera 
of  the  play-liouse  to  our  author's  two  widow  sisters,  Kad)a« 
rine  and  Joanna,  relicts  of  Mr.  Ballet  and  Mr.  Fortescne^ 
who,  as  heirs  at  law,  shared  his  fortune  (about  30O01) 
equally  between  them  ;  which  disposition  was  agreeable  to 
bis  own  desire,  and  therefore  he  made  no  will.  He  left 
several  MSS.  behiad  him,  some  of  which  came  into  tba 
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ban^t  of  Pope,  who  took  care  tk>  doubt  (as  he  promised 
Swift)  to  suppress  such  aa  be  judged  unworthy  of  him.  A 
few  years  af^r  his  death,  there  was  published  under  his 
Dame  a  comedy,  called  ^<The  Distressed  M^fe,*'  these* 
cond  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1750;  and  in  1754, 
«  humorous  piece,  with  the  title  of  ^The  Rehearsal  at 
Gotham." 

The  character  of  Gay  may  be  ledrly  estimated  from  the 
preceding  iacts.  He  wanted  firmness  and  consistency; 
and  knew  not,  when  it  was  in  hb  power,  to  support  the 
independMce  which  be  aflPected.  Pope  said  ^^  he  was 
quke  a  natural  man,  wholly  without  art  or  destf^n^  and 
spoke  just  what  he  thought,  and  as  he  thought  it.^^  From 
the  same  authority  we  learn  that  his  affectionate  friend, 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,  finding  what  a  wretched  manager 
be  was,  took  his  tnonej  into  his  keeping,  beginning  with 
Miat  be  got  by  the  **  Beggar's  Opera''  and  <<  Polly,"  and  let 
him  have  only  what  was  necessary,  which,  as  he  lived  with 
the  duke,  could  never  be  much.  It  is  this  only  that  can 
account  for  his  dying  worth  SOOOL  Pope  also  informs  us 
that  *<  be  wat  remarkable  for  an  unwillingness  to  offend  the 
great  by  any  of  his  writings^  He  had  ah  uncommon  timidity 
in  relation  to  any  thing  of  that  sort ;  and  yet  you  see  what 
ill  look  he  had  in  that  way,  af^  all  his  care  not  to  offend.^ 
Gay's  character  seems  in  many  respects  to  have  resembled 
that  of  Goldsmith. 

'  Gay's -tberit  as  a  j[)6et  bas  not  been  rated  very  bigh  by 
aiodem  criticsk  He  wrote  with  terseness  and  neatness, 
but  without  any  elevation,  and  frequently  without  any 
spirit  ^  Tri^ia^  appears  to  be  the  be^  of  bis  poems,  and 
bis  <<  tabled-'  the  moSrt  popular  of  all  his  works.  The 
^  Beggar'a  Opera"  bas,  on  the  other  hand,  been  extolled 
beyond  its  merits,  and  its  immoral  tendencrjr  cannot  be 
denied.  Di".  Johnson  s^ys,  ^<  We  owe  to  Gay  the  ballad 
opera,  abd  whether  tfatsnew  di^s^a  was  the  product  of 
judgment!  or  good  liick,  the  praise  of  it  must  be  giten  to 
the  iiiventor."  Dr.  Wartort,  more  justly  in  om  opinion, 
arraigns  it  as  the  parent  of  that  most  monstrous  of  all  dra- 
matic absurdities,  the  *^  Comic  Opera,"  which,  it  is  certain, 
bas   deluged   the  stage  with  n^ore  nonsense   than  could 

have  gained  admittance  tender  any  other  name.  ^ 

'       ,  »  .      f.  .  <. 

*  Biof .  Brit. — JohofOD'i  Poets.— Swift's  Works,  by  Nichols,  patsim ;  see 
Index.— Bowles's  edHion  of  Pope's  Worlu^-^-Misobief  aritiiis  from  his  Begfrnr's 
Operm,  Gent.  Mag.  ml  XLUI.—Spenoe's  Aoecdotet,  MS. 
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GAYOT  Df  PiTAVJkU  (FiUNCis),  a  Freoch  au&or,  fe^ 
markable  ratb«r  for  the  magnitude  of  hU  work  entitled 
<<  Causes  Cilebresy"'  in  twenty  volumea  duodecimo,  than 
for  any  merit  as  a  writer^  was  born  at  Lyons  in  167S,  of  a 
noble  family  of  the  robei  and  was  educated  at  Paris,  but 
seemed  destined  to  fail  in  every  walk  of  life.  He  began 
by  taking  orders,  and  became  an  abb£;  he  then  quitted 
the  church  for  the  army,  where  he  obtidoed  no  distinction, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifty,  became  an  advocate.  Not  suc- 
ceeding in  this  occupation,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to 
his  pen ;  in  which  employment  be  rather  proved  his  assi- 
duity than  his  powers.  His  great  work,  though  interest- 
ing in  ito  subject,  is  rendered  intolerable  by  the  heaviness 
and  badness  of  the  style,  with  the  puenlities  and  bad 
verses  interspersed.  It  has  been  two  or  three  times 
abridged.  His  other  works  are  pot  more  admured.  They 
are,  1.  <'An  Account  of  the  Campaigns  of  1713  and 
1714;'*  a  compilation  from  the  Memoirs  of  Vilbart  2. 
*^  The  Art  of  adorning  and  improving  the  Mind,'*  a  foolish 
collection  of  witticisms ;  and  3.  A  compilation  entided 
**  Bibliotheque  des  Gens  de  Cour.'*  He  died  in  1743, 
af^er  repeated  strokes  of  palsy. ' 

GAYTON  (Edmund),  or,  as  he  sometimes  styled  him- 
self, De  speciosa  villa,  one  of  those  authors  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  who  cpntributed  somewhat  to  the 
amusement  of  the  republic  of  letters,  without  adding  much 
to  its  credit,  was  the  sou  of  George  Gayton  of  LitUe  Bri- 
tain, in  London^  where  he  was  born  in  1609.  He  was 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  whence,  in  16S5, 
he  was  elected  scholar  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  be- 
came a  fellow  of  that  house,  and  master  of  arts.  He  was 
afterwards  superior  beadle  of  arts  and  physic,  and  took 
the  degree  of  M.  B.  in  1647 ;  but  next  year  the  parlia- 
mentary visitors  ejected  him  from  the  beadleship.  He 
now  went  to '  London,  married,  ind  maintained  himself 
and  wife  by  his  writings.  After  the  restoration,  he  was 
replaced  in  his  office  of  beadle ;  but,  according  to  Wood^s 
account,  followed  more  '^tiie  vices  of  poeuJ'  His  resi- 
dence, however,  was  still  at  Oxford,  where  he  died  in 
Cat-street,  Dec.  12,  1666,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  at  the  expence  of  the  vice-chancellor.  Dr.  Fell, 
not  having  ''but  one  farthing  in  his  pocket  when  hedied.*' 


>  Moreri.— Diet  Hilt 
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Among  bis  works  Wood  enumerates,  1.  <'  Cbarto  Scrip- 
tsB,  or  a  New  Game  at  cards,  called  Play  by  ^e  Book/! 
i645,  4ta  2.  '<  Pleasant  notes  upon  Don  QMizote,"  1654, 
folio,  which  have  been  often  reprinted,  and  are  not  without 
humour,  although  not  ot  the  most  refined  cast.  Prior's 
story  of  the  ladle  was  taken  from  this  work.  3.  <<  Hymna 
de  febribus,''  Lond.  1655,  4to.  4.  <<  Will  Bagnal's  Ghost^ 
or  the  Menry  Devil  of  Gadmunton,"  ibid.  1655,  4to.  5. 
'^  The  Art  of  Loogevi^,  or  a  dietetical  institution,*'  Lond* 
1659.  6.  <<  Walk,  Knaves,  walk,"  a  discourse  intended 
to  have  been  spoken  at  court ;  the  name  of  Hodge  Tur-* 
bervil  is  in  the  title  of  this  work,  but  it  was  written  by  Gay- 
ton,  when  in  the  king's  bench  prison,  and  published  in 
1659.  7.  "  Wit  revived;  or  a  new  excellent  way  pf  Di- 
vertisement,  digested  into  most  ingenious  questions  and 
answers,"  Lond.  1660,  12mo,  published  under  the  name, 
Tery  allusive  to  the  author's  habits,  of  Asdrynksdiust  Tossoff- 
acatu  8.  "  Poem  upon  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart's  Yew-meu  of 
the  Guards  to  the  Physic  garden,  &c"  Oxon.  1662.  Most 
of  the  above  are  in  prose  and  verse,  and  he  wrote  also  ^ 
many  single  songs  for  satirical  or  festival  purposes,  which 
are  now  objects  of  expensive  curiosity  with  collectors.  ^ 

GAZA  (Theodore),  a  very  eminent  promoter  of  tbe^ 
revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  was  bom  at  Thessalonica  i.n 
Greece  in  1398.  Some  have  erroneously  called  him  The- 
odore de  Gaza,  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  that  village. 
His  country  being  invaded  by  the  Turks  in  1430,  he  went 
into  Italy,  and  applied  himself,  immediately  on  bis  arrival 
there,  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue,  under  the  tuition  of  Vic- 
torinus  de  Feltre,  who  taught  it  at  Mantua.  He  was,  in- 
deed, past  the  age  when  languages  are  usually  attained, 
'  yet  he  made  himself  such  a  master  of  Latin,  that  he  spoke 
and  wrote  it  with  the  same  facility  and  felegance  as  if  it 
had  been  his  native  tongue :  though  Erasmus  is  of  opinion, 
that  he  could  never  fairly  divest  himself  of  his  Greek  idiom^ 
His  uncommon  parts  and  Earning  soon  recommended  him 
to  public  notice ;  and  particularly  to  the  patronage  of  car- 
dioal  Bessarion.  Gaza  had  taken  a  very  fair  and  exact 
copy  of  Hpmer'^  *^  Iliad,"  which  the  cardinal  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  purchase ;  and  he  obtained  either  that, 
or  one  like  it,  which  was  long  extant  in  his  library  at 
Venice. 

«  AUu  Ox.  Tol.  II.— Gent  Mag.  vol^LVlI.  p.  399. 

»  ■  • 
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About  1450,  Gafeawentto  Rom^  in  conseqaenc^  of  an 
Inviutioii  from  pope  Niobolaa  V.  with  maoy  other  profess 
SOTS  of  theGteek  language,  scattered  about  Italy,  to  trans, 
late  tbe'Greek  aiothors  into  Latin,  but  unfortunately  jea* 
lousies  and  dissensions  arose  among  them,  and  in  particular 
a  quarrel  between  (rasa  and  George  Trapezuntius.  Paul 
Jovius  assures  us;  that  Gaza  not  only  far  surpassed  all  the 
Greeks^  his  fellow«>)abourers  and  contemporaries,  in  team- 
ing and  solidity  of  judgment,  but  al^  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin :  which,  says  Jovtus,  he  attained  to  that  degree 
of  perfection,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  discem,  whether  he 
wrote  best  in  that  or-  his  natii^e  tongue.  On  account  of 
these  extraordinary  <|ualities  probably,  he  was  admitted  to 
suoh  a  familiarity  with  cardinal  .Bessarion^  as  to  be  called 
by  him  in  some  of  his  writings  his^  friend  and  companion. 

Nicholas  V.  dying  in  1456,  6az^  went  to  Nis^iles,  where 
he  wa&  honomrably  received  by  king'  Alphonsus,  to  whom 
ke  had  been  well  recommended  ;  b^t  this  prince  dying  in 
1458,  he  returned  to  his  patron  the  cardinal  at  Rome, 
who  soon  after  gave  him  a  benefice  in  Calabria.  This 
would  have  been  «  very  competent  provision  for  a  man  of 
his  temperance^  but  he  was  always  poor  and  in  distress ; 
for  he  was  so  extrelmety  attentive  to  letters,  that  he  left  the 
management  of  hb  substance  to  servants^  It  is  related,  that 
towards  the  lattei»,  end  of  his  life  he  went  to  Rome,  with 
one  offals  performances  finely  written  upon  vellom,  Which 
he  presented  to  -Sixtus  IV.'  expecting  to  receive  from  his 
holiness  an  immense  reward  for  so  curious  and  valuable  a 
present.  But -the  pope,  having  coolly  ask^d  him  the  ex- 
penee  he  had  been  at,  gave  him  but  just  what  was  sufficient 
t6  defray  it  ?  which  moved  him  to  say,  wHh  indignation,  that 
^^  it  was  high  time  to  return  to  his  own  country,  since 
these  over-fed  asses  at  Rome'  bad  not  the  least  relish  for 
any  thing  but  weeds  and  thistles,  their  taste  being  too  de- 
praved fof  what  was  good  and  wholesome.**  Pierius  Vale- 
rianus,  who  relate  this  in  hid  book  <^  De  f  ufelicitato  Li- 
teratorum,"  adds,  that  Gaza  flung  the  money  into  the 
Tiber,  and  died  0f  disappointn^eiH  and  grief,  at  Rome,* in 
1478;  There  is  not,  however,  much  reason  to  credit  this 
cause  of  his  death,  as  be  bad  attained  the  eightieth  year 
cJf  his  age. 

His  works  may  be  divided  into  original  pieces  and  trans- 
lations. Of  the  former  are,  I. '^  Grammaticce  Grscss  Li- 
bri  quatuor.**  Written  in  Greek,  and  printed  first  at  Ve- 
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fidce  in  1495 :  afterwards  at  Basil  in  1522,  widi  a  Latin 
traosladon  by  Erasmus.  2.  **  Liber  de  Atticis  Mentibns 
Gr9C^;"  by  way  of  supplement  to  bis  grammai*,  iWith 
wbicb  it  was  printed  with  a  Latin  Tersion.  3.  ^^  Episeola 
ad  Franciscpm  Pbilelphnm  de  origine  Turcarnm,  Grao^ 
oum  Versione  Leonis  Allatii.*'  Prinied  in  tbe  Symmicta 
of  the  translator  at  Cologne  in  1 653 . ,  His^  translations  are 
also  of  two  sorts  ^  from  Greek  into  Lftin,  and  from  Latin 
into  Greek.  Of  tbe  latter  soi^t  are  Cicero's  pieces,  ^  De 
Seneotttte/'  and  **De  Somnio  Scipionis  :V  both  printed  in 
Aldus*s  edition  of  Cicero's  works  in  1523,  Svo.  Of  the 
former  sort  are,  ^  AristoteUs  Libri  novem  Hbtorite  Ani^ 
malium  :  de  Partibus  Animalium  Libri  quatuor:  &  de  Ge- 
neratione  Animalium  Libri  qninque.  Latim^  versi.  Venet. 
1476."  It  was  Aristotle's  «  History  of  Animals,"  which  ii 
said  to  have  caused  the  enmity  between  Gaza  and  Tra- 
pezuntius.  Trapesuntius,  it  was  alleged,  had  translated 
ihe  same  work  before  Gaza :  and  thoij^gh  Gaza  had  made 
great  use  of  Trapezuntius's  version,  yet  in  his  prefaae  he 
boasted,  that  be  had  neglected  to  consult  any  translations 
whatever.;  and  declared  contemptuously,  that  his  design 
was  not  to  enter  the  list  with  other  translators,  or  to  vie 
with  those  whom  it  would  he  so  easy  to  conquer.  This 
conduct,  if  the  statement,  be  true,  Trapezuntius  might 
very  jusdy  resent.  Tbe  same  **  History  of  Animals,**. or 
rather,  as  P.  Valerianus  says,  bis  divine  lucubrations  upon 
it,  were  memorable  on  another  account ;  for  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  work  which  be  presented  in  a  Latin  trans* 
lation  to  pope  ^ixtus,  and  for  which  he  underwent  so  se- 
vere a  disappointment.  He  translated  also  other  Greek 
books  into  Latin :  as,  **  Aristotelis  Prbblemata,^*  Theo- 
phrasti  Historiaa  Plantarum  Libri  decem,'*  <<  Alexandri 
ProMematUm  Libri  duo,'**  ^'^liani  Liber  de  Instraendis 
Aciebns,**  <<J.  Cbrysoston^  Homilis  quinque  de  income- 
prehensibili  Dei  Natura/*  There  are  extant  also  some 
works  of  Gaza  which  have  nevei^  been  published. 

Them  is  no  man  of  learning  spoken  of  in  higher  terms, 
and  more  universally,  than  Gaza.  Scaliget  used  to  say^ 
that  **  Of  all  those  who  revived  the  belles  lettres.  in  Italy, 
there  were  not  above  three  that  he  was  inclined  to  envy : 
the  first  was  Theodore  Gaza,  who  was  ceitainlya  great  and 
learned  man,  though  he  has  committed  some  mistakes  in 
his  version  of  Aristotle's  "  History  of  Animals.'*  Tbe  se- 
cond was  Angelus  Politianus  ;  and  the  third  was  Picus  of 
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Minmdula.''  In  another  place,  be  calls  him  ^  doctissi- 
mu9/*  a  most  learned  man ;  commends  his  grammar,  and 
aayS|  that  be  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  trans- 
lators  of  Greek  authors  into  Latin.'*  Hujstius  observes, 
thftt  though  he  does  not  differ  from  the  judgment  of  Jo- 
seph Scaliger,  in  regard  to  Gaza's  translations,  where  he 
allows  that  some  things  might  be  better,  and  some  entirely 
altered ';  yet,  that  upon  the  whole  be  should  be  glad,  if  all 
^anslators  would  do  as  well,  would  exhibit  the  same  6de- 
Uty,  perspicuity,  and  elegance,  that  Gaza  has  displayed." 
He  is  with  propriety  recorded  by  Pierius  Valerianus  in  his 
work  **  De  infelicitate  literatorum.'*  ^ 

GAZA  (iENEAs).     See  £NEAS. 

QEBELIN  (Anthony  Court  de),  an  eminent  French 
writer  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Lausanne  in  1 727. 
His  father,  who  was  a  protestant  clergyman  of  that  place^ 
took  extraordinary  pains  in  cultivating  his  mind,  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  young  Gebehn  could  read  Ger^ 
iQan,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  at  fifteen,  he  spoke 
German  and  Latin  with  ease,  as  well  as  French  in  compli* 
ment  to  his  parents,  who  were  natives  of  France,  but  had 
left  it  on  account  of  their  religion.  His  thirst  of  knowledge 
was  such  as  to  prevent  his  hours  of  rest ;'  and  when  his  pa- 
rents, in  order  to  break  him  of  the  habit  of  studying  at 
iiight,  would  not  allow  him  candles,  he  used  to  pore  over 
bis  books  as  well  as  he  could  by  moon -light  In  nss, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  to  Paris,  bringing 
with  him  nothing  but  a  great  stock  of  learning,  .and  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  manners;  and  as  the  persons  to  whom 
be'  had  recommendations  happened  to  be  absent,  be  re- 
mained for  some  time  alone  and  friendless  in  that  great 
metropolis.  The  first  acquaintances  he  made  were  two  la^ 
dies  who  lived  opposite  to  him,  a^  who  lived  together  in 
such  harmony  as  to  desire  no  other  connections,  but  were 
yet  so  pleased  with  Gebelin's  amiable  manners,  as  to  ad- 
mit him  into  their  friendship,  and  furnish  him  with  ev^ 
assistance  he  could  wish  in  carrying  on  his  great  work, 
^*  Le  monde  primitif,"  in  digesting  the  materials  of  which 
be  employed  ten  years.  One  of  these  ladies,  mademoi- 
selle Linot,  learned  eograving  solely  with  the  view  of  be- 
ing useful  to  him  in  bis  labours,  and  actually  engraved 
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some  of  the  plates  in  his  work ;  while  the  other^  mademoi** 
selle  Fleury,  contributed  5000  livres  towards  the  expencet 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  work.  After  his  death  they  trans-* 
ferred  their  kindness  to  his  relations,  a  sister  and  two 
nieces  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  reside  at  Paris,  but  to 
whom  he  was  not  able  to  Idave  much. 

The  love  of  study  and  retirement  was  so  strong  in  him 
that  he  entirely  neglected  opportunities  of  making  bis  way 
in  the  world.  **  I  like  better/*  he  used  to  say,  ^<  to  pay 
court  to  the  public,  than  to  individuals  whom  that  public 
despises.*'  In  his  need,  for  he  was  long  unprovided  for, 
he  knew  how  to  contract  his  wants,  and  never  was  ashamed 
to  own  that  in  the  first  years  of  bis  residence  at  Paris  he 
brought  himself  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  which  he  pre* 
ferred  to  the  more  painful  necessity  of  soliciting  his 
friends.  His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  learning,  which  all 
acknowledge  was  extensive  and  profound.  In  the  fin^ 
volume  of  bis  great  work,  <<  Le  monde  primitif,**  we  find 
bim  acknowledging  with  the  greatest  exactness,  as  well  as 
gratitude,  every  assistance  be  derived  from  books,  or  liv^ 
ing  authors.  The  French  academy,  knowing  his  merit 
and  modesty,  adjudged  him  twice  the  prize  of  1200  livres, 
which  was  founded  by  count  de  Valbelle  as  a  recompense 
to  authors  who  bad  made  the  best  use  of  their  talents. 

At  length  the  first  volume  of  his  <^  Le  monde  primitif*' 
made  its  appearance  in  1773,  and  was  continued  until  it 
extended  to  9  vols.  4to,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  moral  and  physical  world  to  its  orrgin. 
Perhaps  no  .man  ever  endeavoured  to  compass  so  great  a 
variety  of  objects ;  and  although  the  author  has  indulged  in 
some  paradoxical  notions,  yet  his  learning,  extensive  read- 
ing, and  sentiment,  create  a  reverence  for  his  talents,  and 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  French  rank  this  work 
among  those  which  have  done  the  greatest  honour  to  their 
nation.  D^Alembert  was  so  struck  with  the  first  volume, 
that  he  asked  if  it  was  the  academy  of  forty  (the  number 
of  the  French  academy)  that  ^ere  employed  in  executing 
so  vast  an  undertaking,  and  expressed  the  greatest  asto- 
nbbmeut,  when  told  that  Gebelin  was  the  sole  author. 

The  continual  labour,  however,  which  Gebelin  bestowed 
on  this,  and  his  other  works,  is  supposed  to  have  hastened 
his  death,  although  this  was  not  the  only  cause  to  which 
that  event  has  been  attributed.  A  stone  had  formed  in 
his  kidnies,  which  although  voided  by  nature,  brought  on 
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symptoma  of  decay,  and  be  unfortdnately  had  recoiirae  to 
Mesmer,  the  aoted  quack,  who*  by  his  animal  inagnedsoi 
•eemed  to  aflbrd  him  relief.  Gebetih  was  so  gratefnl,  as 
to  write  a  book  io  favour  of  Mesmer  and  hi^  reiaedy,  and 
had  scarcely  finished  it,  when  a  retam  of  liis  complaints 
put  an  end  to  his  useful  life,  May  10,  1784.  As  a  protes* 
tant  be  could  not  be  buried  in  catholic  ground.  His  re« 
mains  were  therefore  removed  to  the  gardens  of  his  friend 
and  biographer  comte  -  D^ Albon  at  Franconville^  where  a 
handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  this 
inscription :  ^*  Passakit,  venerea  cette  tombe— Gebeltn  y 
repose.'* 

Gebelin  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time^ 
and  not  only  famiUar  with  the  ancient  and  modem  'Jan* 
guages,  but  with  natural  history,  mathematics,  mythology, 
ancient  monuments,  statues,  gems,  inscriptions,  and  every 
species  of  knowledge  and  reseaifch  which  goes  to  form  the 
accomplished  antiquary.  Besides  the  '*  Monde  primitif,'* 
he  published,  1.  **  Le  Patriote  Fran^ais  et  impartiale,** 
1753,  2  vols.  12mb.  2.  *^  Histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Ce» 
venues,  ou  de  la  guerre  des  Camisards,*'  1760,  3  vols; 
12mo.  3.  <<  L' Histoire  Naturelle  de  la  Parole,  ou  precis 
<le  la  Grammaire  Universelle,'*  1776,  8vo.  This  forms  a 
part  of  his  ^<  Monde  piimitif.**  4.  ^  Dictionnaire  etymo^ 
logique  et  raisonn^  des  racines  Latines,  a  Tusage  ides 
jeunes  gens/'  1780,  8vo.  5.  ^'  Lettre  sur  le  Magnettsme 
Animal,"  4to ;  his  defence  of  this  quack^y,  which  for  a 
time  was  too  much  encouraged  even  in  this  country!  6. 
^  Devoirs  du  prince  et  du  citoyen,"  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation which  appeared  in  1789,  8vo. ' 

GEBER  (John),  a  physician  and  astronomer,  who  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  "  Syntaxis  Magna"  of  Ptolemy,  in 
nine  books,  and  several  other  works,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Greek  by  nation ;  some  call  him  **  the  Arabian,** 
and  others  say  that  he  was  bom  at  Seville  in  Spain  of  Ara- 
bian parents.  There  is  as  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  some  contending  for  tlte 
seventh,  some  for  the  eighth,  and  some  for  the  ninth  cen-^ 
tury.  His  commentary  above  mentioned  was  published  al 
Nuremburg  in  1533.  In  it  he  endeavoured  to  correct  the 
astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  but  Copernicus  called  bim  rather 

1  Diet  Hist  in  Coart^Meifter*t  PortrmiU  cks  Hominef  Il!u«trM«— Rlog« 
par  Comte  D'Alboo. 
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the  calumnittor  of  Ptotemy*  He  was  a  learned  Aeaaati 
and  as  such  has  been  mentioned  with  respect  by  the  gieat 
Boerbaave;  but  be  was, also  addicted  to  the  reveries  of 
Alchemy^  and  condesceaded  to  use  occasionally  a  jargon 
suited  to  the  mystic  pretensions,  of  those  fanciful  wrttei8« 
Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion,  that  gibberish  is  best  derired 
from  tbis  unintelligible  cant  of  Geber  and  his  followers : 
anciently,  be  alledgesii  it  waa  written  gebrish.  Notwith* 
standing  this,  it  is  allowed  that  his  writings  contain  much 
useful  knowledge^  and  ,that  the  accuracy  of  many  of  his 
operations  is  surprizing.  The  other  w<xk»  of  Geber  now 
extant  are,  1.  *'  Hia  Astronomy,  or  demonstrative  work  of 
Astrology"  in  nine  books^  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1533. 
2.  <<  His  three  Books  on  Alchymy,'*  published  at  Stras* 
burgi  with  one  '^  De  investigationerperfecti  Magisterii,"  in 
1530;  and  also  in  Italy  from  a  MS.  in  the  .Vatican.  3, 
**  On  the  Investigation  of  the  truth  of  Metals,  and  on  FurL 
naces,  with  other  works,"  Nuremberg,  1545.  4.  i<  A 
book  called  Flos  Naturamln,"  published  ki  1473.  5.  Ahm 
his  **  C/g/inic0,^^  printed  by  Perna,  with  the  chemical  works 
of  Avicenna.  All  these  were  published  in  Englbh  at  Ley<^ 
den,  by  I(icbard  Russel.io  I66S.  His  Almagest  is  also 
extant  in  Arabic*.  As  a  specimen  of  his  language^  he  used 
to  say,  ^<  tny  ol^ct  it  U  cure  six  leperz^^  meaning  that  he 
wished  to  convert  six  inferior  metab  into  goUL'  . . 

G£D  (Wiluam),  an  ingenious  though  unsuccessful 
artist,  who  was  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgl^  deserves  to  be 
recorded  for  his  attempt  to  introduce  an  improvement  in 
the  art  of  printing.  The  invention,  first  practised  by  Ged 
in  1725,  was  ^mply  this.  From  any  types  of  Greek  or 
Roman,  or  any  other  character,  he  fonned  a  plate  for 
every  page,  or  sheet,  of  a  book,  from  which  he  printed, 
instead  of  iising  a  type  for  every  letter,  as  is  done  in  the 
common  way.  This  was  first  practised  on  blocks  of  wood, 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  pursued  in  the  first 
essays  of  Coster,  the. European  inventor  of  the  present 
art.  ^^  This  improvement,"  says  James  Ged,  the  inven- 
tor^s  son,  <^is  principally  .considerable  in  three  mostim* 
portant  articles,  viz.  ezpence^  correctness,  beauty^  and 
uniformity."  In  July  1729,  William  Ged  entered  into 
partnership  with  William  Fenner,  a  London  stationer,  who 
was  to  have  half  the  profits,  in  consideration  of  his  ad* 
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vSDCtng  all  the  money  requisite.   To  supply  this,  l^r.  John 
Japesi  then  an  architect  at  Greenwich  (who  built  sir  Gre- 
gory Page's  house,  Bloomsbury  church,  &c.)  was  taken 
into  the  scheme^  and  afterwards  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
James  *,  a  letter-founder,  and  James  Ged,  the  inventor's 
son.     In  1730,  these  partners  applied  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge  for  printing  bibles  and  common-prayer  books 
by  block  instead  of  single  types,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
lease  was  sealed  to  them  April  23,  173 1.     In  their  attempt 
they  sunk  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  finished  only  two 
prayer-books,  so  that  it  was  forced  to  be  relinquished,  and 
the  lease  was  given  up  in  1738.     Ged  imputed  his  disap- 
pointment to  the  villainy  of  the  press-men,  and  the  ill* 
treatment  of  his  partners  (which  he  specifies  at  large),  par- 
ticulariy  Fenner,  whom  John  James  and  be  were  advised 
to  prosecute,  but  declined  it.     He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1733,  and  had  no  redress.     He  there,  however,  had  friends 
who  were  anxious  to  see  a  specimen  of  his  performance ; 
which  he  gave  them  in  1744,  by  an  edition  of  Sallustf. 
Fenner  died  insolvent  in  or  before  1735,  and  his  widow 
married  Mr.  Waugh,  an  apoth^mry,  whom  she  survived. 
Her  effects  were  sold  in   1768.    James  Ged,   the  son, 
wearied  with  disappointments,  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  as  a  captain  in  Perth's  regiment ;  and  being  taken 
at  Carlisle,  was  condemned,  but  on  his  father's  account 
(by  Dr.  Smith's  interest  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle)  was 
pardoned,  and  released  in  1748.     He  afterwards  worked 
for  some  time   as  'a  journeyman,   with  Mr.  Bettenham» 
and  then  commenced  master;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he 
went  privately  to  Jamaica,  where  his  younger  brother  Wil- 
liam was  settled  as  a  repuuble  printer.     Ub  tools,  &c.  he 
left  to  be  shipped  by  a  false  friend,  who  most  ungene- 
rously detained  them  to  try  his  skiH  himself.     James  died 
the  year  after  he  left  England  ;  as  did  his  brother  in  1767. 
In  the  above  pursuit  Mr.  Thomas  James,  who  died  in  1738, 
expended  much  of  his  fortune,  and  sufiered  in  his  proper 
business ;  "  for  the  printers,"  says  Mr.  Mores,  ^^  would 
not  employ  him,  because  the  block-printing,  had  it  suc- 
ceeded,   would   have  been  prgudicial  to  theirs."      Mr. 

*  George  James,  another  brother,  rifabtr  EdiDensis,  noo  Tfpis  mobilU 

Wai  priater  to  the  oily  of  London ;  a  but,   ut  vulg^    fieri   solct,    sed   Ta- 

nan  of  iettert,  aad  resided  many  years  bellis  sen  LaoMnis  fdsis,  excndebat, 

in  Liale-Britaia.  mdcczliv."    The  daughter's  narraiUe 

t  **  Edinburgi,  Qulielmui  Ged,  An*  says  it  was  fiaiskcd  in  1736. 
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William  Ged  died,  ia  very  indifierml  ^ircmnstoQCes^  Oc* 
tober  19,  1 749,  aft^r  his  utensils  were  9(s»a|  for  l^itb  tQ  k^ 
shipped  for  London,  to  have  joined  with  l^is  sqn  Jwied  as  % 
printer  there.  Thus  ended  his  lifiQ  and  project,,  which  has 
lately  been  revived  both  in  France  and  Cngtand,  uoder.tb<^ 
name  of  stereotypy  although  its  applicatio|i'  to  the  print* 
ing  of  books  has  hitherto  been  psur^ial,  and  indeed  chiefly 
confined  to  such  as  are  supposed  not  to  admit  of  .changes 
or  improvements,  such  as  Bibles,  and  so^ie  sc^heol-bopluL^ 

G£DD£S  (Alexander),  a  Rom^n  €>thQli<?  divine,  who 
attempted  to  translate  the  Bible,  with  a  Yiew  to  destroy  its 
credibility,  was  born  in  1737,  in  the  plMTish  of  Rnthven^, 
and  county  of  Bamff,  in  Scotland.  Hi#  parents,  who  were 
Roman  catholics,  in  very  humble  life^  possessed  but  a  few 
books,  among  which  was  an  English  Bihle»  to  the  study  of 
which  their  son  applied  very  early^  and  is  said  to  bavf 
known  all  iu  history  by  heart  before  be  was  eleven  yearf  * 
old.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Spalaa»  a  free 
Koroan  catholic  seminary  in  the  Highlands,  of  obsQure 
fame,  where  he  acquired  oply  ao  acquainj^nce  with  the 
Vulgate  Latin  Bible.  Haying  atNned  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  was  removed  to  the;  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  where 
he  made  sMcb  proficiency  ip  his  studies  as  very  much  at« 
tracted  the  attention  of  his  preceptors.  Here, school  di- 
vinity and  biblical  criticism  pcc;upied  the  principal  part  of 
his  time  ;  and  he  endeavoured  also  to  make  himself  mas^r 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  of  thcf  French,. 
Spanish,  German,  and  Low  Dutch. 

)n  1764  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  ordered  ti| 
Pundee  to  ofi^ciate  as  priest  among  the  eatbplics  in  the 
CQiii^tv  of  Angus,  but  was  (scarcely  settled  when  he  rer 
ceived  an  invitation  to  become  a  resident  in  (be  fan^ily  of 
(he  earl  of  Traquaire,  in  what  capacity,  unless  as  a  friend^ 
does  not  appear*  He  accepted,  hpwever,  an  offer  so  far 
vourable  to  the  pursuit  of  his  studies ;  and  here,  as  well  as 
at  Parisy  he  regulated  his  inquiries  so  as  to  be  preparatory 
to  tb?  plan  he  had  long  conceived,  of  giving  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bibl^.  Bis  residence  here  was  unfortunately 
interrupted  by  an  aitacbmeat  he  formed  for  a  fenale  relative 
oif  the  earl  of  Traquaire's,  and  which  was  reciprocal ;  hut 
regarding  his  vow  of  celibacy  as  sacred,  and  his  pass|ion 
otherwise  invincible,  he  left  the  family,  and  went  again  t^ 
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Paris^  ^bare  he  continaed  about  eight  or  nrine  months^  and 
retufroed  u>  Scotland  in  tlie  spring  of  1769.  He  novr  ac- 
cepted the  charge  of  a  catholic  congregation  at  Auchin- 
balrig  in  the  coanty  of  Bamff,  where  he  engaged  the  af- 
fections of  bis  flock  by  many  pastoral  offices,  reconciling 
differences^  administering  to  the  poor,  and  rebuilding  their 
rainotts '  chapel.  Ai)  ty%  however,  seetns  to  have  in- 
vtAved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  from  which  he  was 
extrieated  by  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  last  catholic 
peer  of  that  iltustrioud  family.  To  prevent  similar  embar-. 
rassments,  Mr.  Geddes  now  took  a  small  farm,  which  again 
involred  him  in  debts,  which  he  endeavoured  to  discharge 
by  an* application  to  the  muses.  ^*  Some  daemon,'*  he  says, 
'^  whirred  him  chat  he  had  a  turn  for  poetry,"  wbiciL 
produced  in  1779,  ^  Select  Satires  of  Horace,  translated 
anta  English  verse,  and  for  the  most  part  adapted  to  the 
present  times  and  manners,*'  4to.  The  impression  of  this 
work  extended  only  to  750  copies,  yet  he  reaped  a  profit 
of  100/.  which  he  received  with  elcultation,  and  applied  to 
the  liquidation  of  his  arrears.  This  success  determined 
him  also  to  relinquish  his  retirement,  and  try  what  bis 
abilities  might  obtain  for  him  in  London,  and  bis  removal 
was  probably  accelerated  by  bis  having  incurred  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  the  bishop  of  hia  diocese,  Dr.  Hay,  on  account 
of  bis  attending^  the  ministry  of  a  presbyterian  friend.  The 
bishop  had  before  warned  bim  to  desist,  and  finding  him 
refractory,  deposed  htm  from  his  office,  and  prohibited 
him  from  preaching  within  the  extent  of  bis  diocese.  He 
left  bis  cfharge  accordingly,  and  previous  to  his  leaving 
Scotland,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  ene  of  the 
colleges  of  Aberdeen.  His  reputation  for  learning,  in- 
deed, was  very  considerable  in  Scotland,  and  be  was  one 
of  the  literati  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  institution 
of  a  society  of  antiquaries  at  Edinbui^h.  In  their  volume 
for  1792  be  wrote  *<  A  dissertation  on  the  Scoto-Saxon 
Dialect,"  and  **The  first  Eklog  of  Virgil,**  and  ♦«  The  first 
Idytlion  of  Theocritus,  translatitt  into  Scottis  vers,*'  in  the 
former  of  which  the  Edinburgh  dialect  is  chiefly  imitated, 
and  in  the  latter  the  Bucban.  He  also  composed  a  *<  Car- 
men Seculare**  for  tbe  society's  anniversary  of  1788. 

Hearrived  in  London  in  the  beginning  of  1780,  and  vvas 
soon  invited  to  officiate  as  priest  in  the  Imperial  ambassa- 
dor's chapel,  and  preached  occasionally  at  the  chapel  in 
Duke-street^  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  uniil  the  Caster  bolU 
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days,  1782)  after  which  h6  voluntarily  withdrew  ftom  every 
stated  ministerial  funcuon,  and  seldom  officiated  in  any 
chapel  whatever.    The  principal  reason  was,  that  on  his 
arrival  in  London  he  was  introduced  to  men  of  literature 
of  every  class,  obtained  easy  access  to  public  libraries, 
and  in  his  design  of  translating  the  Bible,  obtained  the 
patronage  of  lord  Petre.    This  nobleman  engaged  to  allow 
him  a  salary  of  200/.  and  took  upon  himself  the  entire 
expenceof  whatever  private  library  Dr.  Greddes  might  judge 
requisite  to  collect  in  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  object. 
With  such  munificent  encouragement,  he  published  in 
1780  his  "  Idea  of  a  New  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible,  for 
the  use  of  the  English  Catholics.'*     This  was  an  imperfect 
sketchy  as  he  had   not  settled   what  versions  to  follow* 
Among  his  encouragers,  who  thien  thought  favourably  of 
him,  were  Dr.  Kennicott,   and  bishop   Lowth.     To  the 
latter  he  presented,  in  1785,  his  "Prospectus,"  who  re- 
turned it  with  a  polite  note,  in  which  he  recommended  him 
to  publish  it,  not  only  as  an  introduction  to  his  work,  but 
as  a  ufeful  and  edifying  treatise  for  young  students  in  di- 
vinity.    He  accordingly  published  it  at  Glasgow,  and  it 
was  very  favourably  received  by  biblical  scholars  in  general; 
Being  thus  encouraged,  he  first  published  "  A  Letter  to 
the  right  rev.  the  bishop  of  London,  containing  queries, 
doubts,  and  difficultieS|  relative  to  a  vernacular  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures."     Thb  was  designed  as  an  appendix^ 
io  his  Prospectus,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  success 
equal  to  that  of  his  former  publication.     After  this  be  pub- 
lished several  pamphlets  on  temporary  topics,  of  which  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  titles  in  our  list  of  his  works. 
In  1788  appeared  his^^  Proposals  for  printing  by  subscrip- 
tion, a  New  Translation  of  the  BiUe,  from  corrected  texta 
of  the  original ;  with  various  readings,  explanatory  notes, 
and  critical  observations."    In  this  he  solicited  the  opinion, 
hints,  &c.  of  literary  characters,  and  received   so  many 
that,  in  «fuly  1790,  he   thought ' proper  t6  publish  ^'Dr. 
Ceddes^  general  Answer  to  the  queries,  counsels,  and  cri- 
ticisms that  have  been  communicated  to  him  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Proposals  for  printing  a  New  Translation  of 
the  Bible."     In  this  pamphlet,  while  he  resists  the  ge« 
nerality  of  counsels  and  criticisms  communicated  to  him, 
from  motives  which  he  very  candidly  assigns,  he  yields 
to  several,  and  liberally  expresses  his  obligations  to  the 
correspondents  who  proposed  them.    It  appears^  however, 
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that  bii  br^hren  of  tbe  calbolic  persuaaion  were  already 
'  suspicious,  and  that  be  lost  whatever  share  of  popularity 
he  formerly  bad  witbin  t)ie  pale  of  his  owa  church.     He 
acknowledges  that  he  received  more  encourageipent  from 
the  established  church  and  the  protestant  dissenters.     His 
Mibscribers  amounted  to  343,  amoBg  which  were  very  few 
Roman  catholics.     In  1791?  the  first  volujne  of  tbe  trails* 
tion  appeared,  under  tba  title  of  '^  The  Holy  Bible,  or  tbe 
books  accounted  sacred  by  Jews  and  Christians ;  otberwi^ 
called  the  Books  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Covenants,  faithfully 
translated  from  corrected  texts  of  tbe  originals,  with  va- 
rious readings,  explanatory  notes,  and  critical  remarks  f^ 
and  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1707*    The  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Geddes  executed  bis  translatioo,  brought  upom 
bim  attacks  from  various   quarters,  but  especitdiy  from 
bis  catholic  brethren.    The  opposition  and  difficulties  be 
bad,  on  t^is  account,  to  encounter,  were  stated  by  him  m 
**  An  Address  to  the  Public."     Indeed,  bis  orthodoxy  hav- 
ing been  questioned  before  bis  volume  appeared,  be  wsa 
summoned  by  those  whom  be  admitted  to  be  the  organs  of 
legitimate  authority.     His    three  judges,   however,  were 
either  satisfied  or  silenced,  much  to  tbe  doctor*s  satisfac* 
tion.     Shortly  after  the  first  volume  of  his  translation  was 
published,  an  ecclesiastical  interdict,   under  the  title  o£ 
"  A  Pastoral  Letter,"  signed  by  Walmsley,  Gibson,  aud 
Douglas,  as  apostolic  vicari  of  the  western,  northern,  and 
London  districts,  was  published,  in  whicli  Geddes*s  work 
was  prohibited  to  the  faithful.     Against  this  probibitioa 
(which  bishop  Thomas  Talbot  refused  to  subscribe)  the 
doctor,  first  giving  bishop  Douglas  notice^  published  a 
remonstrance  ift  a  letter  addressed  to  him ;  but  notwitb*^ 
standing  this^   be  was  sirspended  from  all  ecclesiastical 
functions.     In  1800  be  published  the  firsti  and  only  vo^ 
lume  he  lived  to  finish,  of  ^  Critical  Remarks  on  the  He* 
brew  Scriptures ;  coi;espoiKling  with  a  New  Transition  of 
the  Bible/'  4to.     How  far  Dr.  Geddes  merited  tbe  €ea«* 
sures  bestowed  upon  him  both  by  Roman  catholics  and 
protestants,  in  his  translation  and  Critical  Remarks,  tbe 
reader  may  judge,  when  he  is  told  that  in  tbiavoluoM  be 
attacks  the  credit  of  Moses  in  every  part  of  his  character^' 
as  an  historian,  a  legislator,   and  a   moralist.     He  event 
doubts  whether  be  wasthe  author  of  tbe  Pentateuch  ;  but 
the  virriter,.  whoever  he  might  be,  is  one,  bo  te'ls  us,  wlia 
M\wa  all  occasions  gives  kao  the  marveUou9»  adorns  bis 
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narration  witli  6ctions  of  the  interference  of  the  Deity, 
when  every  thing  happened  in  a  natural  way  ;  and,  at 
other  times,  dresses  up  fable  in  the  garb  of  true  history. 
The  history  of  the  creation  is,  according  to  him,  a  fabulous 
cosmogony.  The  story  of  the  fall  a  rm/thos^  in  which  no* 
tiling  but  the  mere  imagination  6f  the  commentators,  pos- 
sessing more  piety  than  judgment,  could  have  discovered 
either  a  seducing  devil,  or  the  promise  of  a  Saviour.  It  it 
a  fablie,  he  asserts,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  vulgnr,  that  knowledge  is  the  root  of  all  evil,*  and  the 
desire  of  it  a  crime.  Moses  was,  it  seems,  a  man  of  great 
talents,  as  Numa  and  Lycurgus  were.  But  like  them,  he 
was  a  false  pretender  to  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Deity,  with  whom  he  had  no  immediate  communication* 
He  bad  the  art  to  take  the  advaiitage  of  rare,  but  natural 
occurrences,  to  persuade  the  Israelites  that  the  immediate 
power  of  God  was  exerted  to  accomplish  bis  projects. 
When  a  violent  wind  happened  to  lay  dry  the  head  of  the 
Gulph  of  Suez,  he  petsuaded  them  that  God  had  made  a 
passage  for  them  through  the.  sea;  and  the  narrative  of 
their  march  is  embellished  with  'circumstances  of  mere 
fiction.  In  Uie  delivery  of  the  ten  commandments,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  thnnder-storm  to  persuade  the  people 
that  Jehovah  had  descended  upon  mount  Sinai ;  and  he 
counterfeited  the  voice  of  God,  by  a  person,  in  the  height 
of  the  storm,  speaking  through  a  trumpet,  &c.  &c.  With- 
out proceeding  farther  in  accumulating  the  proofs  of  arro- 
gance, ignorance,  and  impiety,  with  which  this  "  Transla- 
tion'^ and  "  Critical  Remarks''  abound,  we  shall  only  add, 
that  even  Dr.  Priestley  seemed  to  doubt  *^  if  such  a  man  as 
<7eddes,  who  believed  so  littb,  and  who  conceded  so  mucb| 
could  be  a  Christian.^  ^ 

An  attack  had  been  made  upon  him  as  an  infidel,  ia 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  soon  after  hi«  death,  and  it 
was  said  that  *<  his  dying  recantation,  like  that  of  Voltaire^ 
had  beeu  studiously  concealed.''  In  answer  to  this,  his 
learned,  but  somewhat  too  affectionately  partial  biographer, 
John  Mason  Good,  f .  R.  S.  gives  an  account  of  an  inter- 
view between  Dr.  Geddes  and  M.  St.  Martin,  a  catholic 
j>riest,  which  we  shall  transcribe. 

"  M.  St.  Martin  found  the  doctor  ejctremely  comatose, 
«nd  believed  him  to  be  in  the  utmost  danger  ;  he  endea- 
voured to  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  proposed  to 
him  to  receive  absolution.     Dr.  Geddes  (^served,  that  in 
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Mich  case  it  was  necessary  he  should  first  malLe  his  CQnfes<r 
sion.      M.   St   Martin  wi^  sensible  that  he  had  neitbev 
strength  noif  wakefulness  enough  for  such  an  exertion,  and 
replied  that  ifi  extremis  this  was  not  necessary;  that  be 
bad  only  to  examine  the  state  of  his  own  mind»  and  to 
make  a  sign  when  be  was  prepared.     M.  St.  Martin  is  a 
gentleman  of  ipuch  liherality  of  sentiment,  but  strenuously 
attached  to  what  are  denominated  the  orthodox  tenets  of 
the  catholic  phurch  ;  he  had  long  beheld  with  great  grief 
of  heart  wha^  h^  conceived  the  aberrfLtiops  of  his  learned 
friend ;  sind  had  flattered  himself  th^t  in  the  course  of  this 
last  illness  he  should  be  the  happy  instruipent  of  recalling 
him  to  a  full  behef  of  every  doctrine  be  had  rejected ;  Qnd 
with  this  view  he  was  actqally  pfepared  upon  the  pre? 
sent  occs^ion  with  a  written  list  of  questions,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  from  th^  doctor  an  accurate  and  satisfactory 
reply.     He  found,  hpwever,  from  the  lethargic  state  of 
i>r.  Qeddes,  tb;^t  this  regular  process  was  impracticable. 
He  ce^uld  not  fivoid,  nevertheless,  exaipining  the  state  of 
his  mind  as  to  several  of  the  more  important  points  upon 
which  they  diflPered.     *  You  fully,'  s^id  he,  *  believe  in 
the  Scriptures?'   He  roused  himself  from  his  sleep,  and 
said,  *  Certainly.' — *  In  the  doctrine  pf    the  trinity?' — 
Certainly,  but  not  in  the  manner  you   mean.' — *  In  the 
mediation   of  Jfsus  CJirist  ?'-r-*  No,  no,  no — not  as  you 
mean  ;  in  Jesus  Christ  as  oqr  saviour — but  not  in  the  atone- 
ment.*    I  inquired  of  M.  St.  Martin,  if  in  the  course  of 
what  had  occurred,  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
religious  creed  either  now,  or  in  afny  other  period  of  his 
illness,  had  sustained  any  shade  of  difference  frpm  what 
he  had  formerly  professed.     He  replied,  that  be  could  not 
positively  flatter  himself  with  believing  it  bad;. that  the 
most  comfortable  words  he  heard  him  utter  were  imme- 
diately after  a  short  pause,  and  before  the  administration 
of  absolution,  *^  I  consent  to  al) ;"  hut  that  ^o  these  be 
could  affix  no  definite  meaning.     I  showed  bin)   the  pas- 
sage to  which  I  now  refer,  in  the  Gentlemati's  Magazine : 
he  carefully  perused  it,   and  immediately  added  that  it 
was  false  in  every  respect     '  It  would  have  given  me  great 
pleasure,'  said  he,  *  to  have  heard  him  recant,  but  I  can- 
not with  certainty  say  that  I  perceived  the  least  disposition 
in  him  to  |do  so;  and  even  the  expression/  I  consent  to 
all,'  was  rather,  perhaps,  uttered  from  a  wish  to  oblige 
jue  as  his  friend,  or  a  desire  to  shorten  the  conversation^ 
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than  from  any  change  ia  his  opinioiM*  Afier  having  thus 
exAoiined  biinself^  however,  for  spme  wrmjtesy  be  gave  a 
sign  of  being  ready,  and  receired  absolution  as  I  bad 
proposed  to  him.  I  then  left  him ;  he  shook  my  haad 
heartily  upon  quitting  him,  and  said  that  he  was  happy  h# 
had  seen  me." 

Dr.  Geddes  died  the  day  after  this  interview,  'Feb.  26^ 
1802,  and  was  buried  in  Paddington  church-yard.  .  H« 
was  unquestionably  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  atthough 
not  «nl;itled  t<fiiie  superiority  which  his  friends  have  as-* 
signed  to  him,  a'nd  which  indeed  he  too  frequently  arro* 
gated  to  himself.  It  was  this  want  pf  knowledge  of  his 
real  powers,  and  the  vanity  superinduced  upon  it,  that 
n|>ade  him  ambitious  of  the' character  of  a  wit  and  a  poe^ 
without  eitlier  temper  or  genius.  His  wit  was  mere ilip* 
pancy,  and  his  poetry  had  rarely  any.  other  attribute  than 
that  of  rhyme.  The  list  of  his  works  will  show  that  in  tha 
•employment  of  his  talents  ^ere  was  something  uadigoified 
and  trifling,  that  showed  «  mind  vexed  with  restlessness^ 
rather  than  seriously  and  uniformly  employed  for  the 
public  good.  While  «engaged  in  so  important  a  work  as 
the  translation  of  ^he  Bible,  he  wfLS  perpet\ially  stooping 
to  pick  up  any  little  paltry  anecdote  of  the  day,  as  the 
subject  for  a  pamphlet  or  a  poem,  and  while  he  was  suf^* 
Bering  by  the  neglect  or  censure  of  those  whose  reli- 
gious opinions  he  bad  shocked,  he  was  seeking  comfort  in 
ridiculing  the  characters  of  men  who  had  never  offended 
him  by  any  species  of  provocation.  Of  his  private  cha- 
racter, while  he  is  praised  for  his  benevolence  and  catholic 
spirit  we  find  also,  and  not  very  consistently,  that  its 
leading  feature  was  irritability  upon  .the  most  trifling  pro^* 
vocations,  if  they  deserved  the  name,  which  discovered 
itself  in  the  most  gross  and  offensive  language.  One  in- 
stance of  this  species  of  insanity,  for  sueh  it  appeared  to 
be  in  him,  is  given  by  his  biographer,  wt\ich  we  shall 
^hrow  into  a  note;,  for  its  excellence  as  a  geni^qe  pottra^ 
<if  the  man  *. 

•  **  It  was  mbottt  this  period,  4793,  with  .him.    I  .batield  a  man  4)f  abotit 

J  .first  became  acquainted    witb  Dr.  five  ie<ii  five  incbet  bigb,  in  a  blac^c 

<3eddet.    I  met  bim  accideotally  at  draft,  pot  on  with  uncommon  neicli- 

tbe  home  of  miss  Hamilton,  who  bai  gence.  «nd  ^^^parcntly  uevei^  fitted  tot 

l^telj  acquired  a  just  reputacioo  for  his  form :    his  fignre  was  lank,    hia 

h^  ^^lleut  Letters  op  Education  ;  face  meagre,  bit  hair  black,  leng,  apd 

jind  I  fraely  confess  thnt  at  th«  first  loose,  without  having  been  soAciently 

,ini«rriew  I  was  by  no  means  pleased  spUmiucd  to  .tb«  operations   nf  .tha 
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Dh  Geddbes  published,  1.  "  Select  Satires  of  .Horace/* 
Ac.  London,  1779,  4to.  2.  *'  Linton,  a  Tweedale  Pas-f 
t#ral,'^  Edinbargh,  4to.  3.  **  Cursory  Remarks  on  a  late 
ftnatical  publication  entitled  a  Full  Detection  of  Popery,*^ 
Lond.  1783,  Svo.  4.  Prospectus  of  a. New  Translation  of 
the  Bible,"  &c.  ibid.  1786,  4to.  5.  "  Letter  to  the 
Bbhop  of  London,  contiuning  doubts,  queries,  &c  rela- 
tive to  a  temaeular  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,** 
ibid.  1787,  4to.  6.  "Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Priestley, 
in  which  the  author  attempts  to  prove  by  ofte  prescriptive 
argument,  that  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  primitive 
tenet  of  Christianity,"  ibid.  1787,  8vo.  7.  "  Letter  to  a 
men^ber  of  parliament  on  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, aii4  the  expediency  of  a  general  repeal  qf  all 
penal  statutes  that  regard  religious  opinions,"  ibid.  1787, 
8vo.  8.  *«  Proposals,  &c."  for  his  translation,  ibid.  1788, 
4to.  9.  "  Dr.  Ged(Hes's  general  answer  to  queries,  coun- 
sels,** lie.  ibid.  1790,  4to.  ]0.  "  An  answer  to  the  bishop 
of  Comana*s  pastoral  letter,  by  a  protesting  catholic,*^ 
1790,  8vo:  11.  ^<  A  Letter  to  the  right  rev.  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  England ;  pointing  out  the  only 
sure  melins  of  preserving  the  church  from  the  dangers  that 
now  threaten  her.     By  an  Upper  Graduate,"   1790,  8vo. 

12.  <^  Epistola  macaronica  ad  fratrem,  de  iis  quse  gesta. 
sunt  in  fiupero  Dissentientiu^    conventu,*'    1790,    4to. 

13.  "  Carmen  seculare  pro  Gallica  gente  tyrannidi  aristo- 
oratic«  erepta,"  1790,  4to.     14.   *<  Encyclical  letter  of 

toilet — and  bis  eyes,  thoogh  quick  mod  united  with  myself  and  a  friend 
and  vivid,  Bparkliii|[  at  that  time  ra-  who  sat  on  my  other  side  in  ditcourshi||^ 
ther  with  irritAbitity  than  t>enevolence.  v)joii  the  poliiics  of  the  da  v.  On  thi^ 
He  was  disputing  with  one  of  the  com-  topic  w\;  proceeded  smoothly  and  ac- 
paoy  when  I  entered,  and  the  rapidity  cortlantly  for  some  time  i  ii(l  at  leaf  th 
with  which  at  thb  moment  he  left  his  disagreeing  with  us  upon  some  point 
ebair,  aifd  rushed  with  an  elevated  as  trivial  ns  the  former,  he  again  rose 
tone  of  TOice  and  unooottly  dogniattsm  abruptly  from  his  seat,  traversed  the 
of  maaner,  towards  his  opponent,  in-  room  in  ev«fry  direction,  with  as  inde- 
btaataneously  persuaded  me  that  the  terminate  a  pa  ral!ax  as  that  of  a  comet, 
•Abject  upon'  which  the  debate  turned  loudly  and  witli  inc4e»i^  of  voiee  main- 
was  of  the  utmost  inoment.  1  listened  tainiog  his  pofition  at  every  step  he . 
with  all  the  attention  I  could  command ;  took.  Not  wishing  to  prolong  the  dis- 
and  in  a  few  minutes  learned  to  my  pute,  we  yielded  to  him  without  fur- 
astonishment,  (hat  it  related  to  nothing  ther  tnterrupiion ;  -and  in  the  course 
more  than  the  distance  ofbis  own  house  of  a  few  minutes  af^er  he  had  closed 
in  the  Ncw^road,  Paddington,  from  the  bis  harangue,  he  again  approached  us, 
place  of  our  meeting,  wbieb  was  in  retook  possession  of  his  chair,  and  was 
Onildford-street.  The  debate  being  at  all  playftilness,  good-humour,  and  ge- 
length  concluded,  or  rather  worn  oat,  noine  wit."  Good's  Iitfe  of  Ge^ef» 
the  doctor  took  possession  of  the  next  p.  300. 
diair  to  Umt  in  vhich  i  wai  featedi 
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t^e  bisbops  of  Rama,  Acanthos,  'an<)  Centurice,    to  the 
faithfql  clergy  and  laity  of  tbeir  respective  districts^  with 
a^*oiitinued  connmentary  for  the  use  of  the  vulgar,"  179 1, 
8vo.     15.  ♦*  An  (ironical)  apology  for  Slavery,"  1792,  8vo* 
)6«  '^  The  first  book  of  the  Iliad  of  Hotper,  verbally  ren- 
dered into  English  verse ;   being  a  specim.en  of  a  new 
translation  of  that  poet;  with  critical  annotations,"   1792, 
3vo.    This  was  intended  ,to  rival  Cotvper^s  Homer.     17. 
^*  UAvocat  du  Diable ;  the  Devirs  Advocate,"  &c,  1792, 
4to.     18.  «  The  Holy  Bible,  translation  of,  vol.  I."  1792, 
4to.     1 9.  Carmina  Ssecularia  tria,  pro  tribus  ceiebetrimis 
libertatis  Gallioee  epochis,"  1793,  4lo.     20.  <*  Ver-Vert," 
from  the  French  of  Gresset,  1 793, 4to.     21."  Dr.  Geddes's 
address  to  the  public  on  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  new  Translation  of  the  Bible,"  1793.     22.  "  Letter 
%o  the  right  r^v.  John  Douglas,  bishop  of  Centurine,  and 
vicar-apostolic  in  die  Londott  district,"   1794,  4to.      23. 
^*  A  Norfolk  Tale ;  or  a  Journal  from  London  to  Norwich," 
1794,  4to.     24.  "Ode  to  the  Hon. 'iTiomas  Pelham,  oc- 
casioned by  his  speech  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Catholic  bill,"  1795,  4to.     25.  "  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the    university  of  Cambridge,   by  H,  W.  C(oul- 
thurst),  D.,D.  &c."  in  doggreV  rhymes,  1796,  8vo.     26. 
♦*  The  Battle  of  B(a)ng(o)r;  or  the  Church's  triumph  ;  a 
comic-hertiic  poert,"  1797,  8vo.     27.  "  Translation  of  the 
Bible,  vol.  II."  1797.     28.  **^  A  New-year's  gifk  to  the 
good  people  of  England,  being  a  sermon,  or  something 
like  a  sermon,  in  defence  of  the  present  war/'  &c.  1798, 
pvo.     29.  \"  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  day  of  the  general 
fast,  Feb.  27,  1799,  by  Theomophilus  Brown,"  &c.  1799, 
8vo.     30.  "  A  Modest  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Great  Britain,  addressed  to  all  moderate  Protestants," 
^c.  1800,  8vo.      31.  "  Critical  Remarks,"  before  men- 
tioned,   vol.  I.   1800,    4to.     32.  f<  Bardomachia,   poema 
macaronico-Latinum,"  1800,  4to«     33.  *<  Paci  feliciter  re- 
duci  Ode  Sapphica,"  1801,  4to.     Besides  these  Dr.  Ged- 
des  wrote  many  fugitive  pieces,   essays,    poems  in  the 
news- papers  and  magazines,  and  was  a  considerable  con- 
tributor to  the  Analytical  Review.     After  his  death  ap- 
peared in  1 807,  his  **  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms," 
fis  far  as  Psalm  CXVIIL     In  this,  as  may  be  expected,  he 
gives  up  the  prophetic  sense  of  the  Psalms.* 

1  Go9d«s  Life  of  Qc4ae»,  11004,  ^^^^^MfSUk  OiMei  roll.  SHX.  XXIV« 
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.,  GEDDES  (James),  the  eldest  son  of  aoi  old  tnd  re- 
spectable family  in  the  sbire  of  Tweedale,  in  Scotland, 
was  born  about  1710,  and  received  tbe  first  rudiments  of 
Jeaming  in  his  father's  family,  under  private  tutors;     His 
genius  was  quick,  and,  as  he  took  great  pleasure  in  read- 
iugi  he  soon  made  considerable  progress  in  tbe  learned 
languages,  and  the  elemenu  of  philosophy.    As  soon  as 
he  understood  Latin  and  Greek,  be  entered  with  remark- 
able spirit  into  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  writers,  and 
discovered  an  ardent  desire  for  a  more  intimate  kno^vlcdGre 
of  them.     He  afterwards  studied  the  different  branches  of 
philosophy  at  tbe  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  particu- 
larly applied  to  mathematical  learning,  in  which  he  made 
uncommon  proficiency,  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  learned 
Colin  Maciaurin.     After  be  had  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  his  thoughta  were  turned  to  the 
law,  which  he  proposed  to  make  the  peculiar  study  and 
profession  of  his  life.     After  the  usual  course  of  prepara- 
tory study  for  this  employment,  be  was  admitted  advocate, 
apd  practised  at  the  bar  ^r  several  years  with  growing  re- 
putation ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  to  dbe  greatest  eminence 
in  .his  profession,  as  be  was  cut  off  by  a  lingering  coi»- 
sumption  in  1749,  before  he  was  forty  years  <^  age.     His 
^character  was  in  ail  respects  amiable  and  worthy.     He  re- 
tained through  bis  whole  life  that  keen  relish  for  ancient 
literature  which  he  iutd  imbibed  in  his  youth :  and  what 
time  be  could  spare  from  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
tbe  necessary  aflSurs  of  his  family,  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians. 
The  fruit  of  these  studies  was  <*  An  Essay  on  the  Compo- 
sition and  Manner  of  Writing  of  the  Ancients,  particularly 
Plato,''  Glasgow,   1748,  8vo.     He  is  said  to  have  left  pa- 
pers sufficient  to  make  another  volume,  but  they  have  not 
been  published.' 

GEDDES  (MiCHA£L),  a  divine  of  the.  church  of  Eng- 
land, but  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  educated  and  probably 
horn  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A* 
and  was  in  July  1671  incorporated  in  the  same  at  Oxford, 
being  one  of  tbe  first  four  natives  of  Scotland,  who  partook 
of  bishop  Warner^s  exhibitions  intended  for  Balliol  college. 
$ome  demur  occurring  on  the  part  of  the  college,  these 
scholars  were  first  placed  in  Gloucester-hali  (now  Wor-!* 
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pester  college),  but,  in  1672,  they  were  removed  to  Bal- 
liol.  In  J  678  Mr.  Geddes  went  to  Lisbon,  as  cbapia'm  to 
tbe  English  factory ;  the  exercise  of  which  function  giving 
offence  to  the  inquisition,  be  was  sent  for  by  that  court  ia 
^686,  and  notwithstanding  be  pleaded  a  privilege  whiclt. 
h^d  never  been  called  in  question,  founded  on  the  treaty 
between  England  and  Portugal,  be  was  forbid  to  continue 
bis  ecclesiastical  duties.  Tbe  English  merchants  resenting 
this  violation  of  their  privilege,  wrote  immediately  to  the 
^ishop  of  London,  representing  their  case>  and  their  right 
to  a  chaplain  ;  but  before  their  letter  reached  his  lordship^ 
he  was  suspended  by  tbe  ecclesiastical  commission  ordered 
by  king  James,  who  was  now  endeavouring  to  establish 
popery  at  home.  They  were  deprived  therefore  of  all 
exercise  of  their  religfon  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Scarborough, 
the  English  envoy,  under  whose  character  as  a  public  rai« 
nister  they  were  obliged  to  shelter  themselves.  Mr.  Ged- 
des finding  matters  in  this  situation,  thought  proper  to  rec- 
tum to  England  in  May  1688,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  and  after  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Burnet  to  tbe 
bishopric  of  Salisbury,  who  speaks  very  respectfully  of 
him  in  his  '<  History  of  the  Reformation,*'  was  promoted 
by  him  to  be,  chancellor  of  his  church.  He  died  before 
1714,  but  at  what  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover* 
Daring  his  residency  ^t  Lisbon,  be  liad  collected  mate- 
rials of  the  historical  kind  from  scarce  books  and  MSS.  in 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  language,  which  he  trans* 
lated  and  published  in  various  forms  after  his  return  to 
England.  Among  these  publications  are,  1.  **  The  Church 
History  of  Malabar,"  Lend.  1694,  8vo.  2.  "The  Church 
History  of  ^Ethiopia,"  ibid.  1696,  8vo.  3.  "  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  plainly  discovered  not  to  have  been  a 
free  assembly,"  ibid.  1697  and  1714,  8vo.  4.  "Miscel- 
laneous Tracts,"  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  ibid* 
1702 — 5, 8 vo, extended  afterwards  to  3  vols.  1714,  and  1730« 
5.  "  Several  Tracts  against  Popery,"  ibid.  1715,  8vo.* 
.  GEDOYN  (Nicholas),  a  French  writer  and  classical 
spholar,  was  born  at  Orleans  June  17,  1667,  whence  he 
went  ta  study  at  Paris,  and  was  a  Jesuit  for  ten  years;  but 
returning  back  to  tbe  world,  became  one  of  tbe  friends  of 
the  celebrated  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  and  figured  as  a  man  of 
wit  and  letters,  which,  however,  did  not  impede  his,eccle- 

^  Birch's  Li&  of  Tillotfon.— Ath.  Oxi  fol  ILr-Mortri. 
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Z'lftsti^^l  earMr,  ai  ivi  1701  he  was  appointed  canon  of  thi 
oly  chapel  at  Paris*  In  1711  be  was  teceived  into  the 
academy  of  belles  lettres ;  in  1719,  into  the  French  aca- 
deikiy ;  and  17^2,  be  was  naaoed  to  the  abbey  of  Notre- 
dame  de  Beangency.  He  died  Aug.  10,  1744.  He  is 
disdnguirfied  by  two  excellent  French  translations,  of  Quin-- 
tilian,  4to,  or  4  tols.  Svd,  and  Pausanias,  2  vols.  4to. 
There  were  also  publtshed  in  1745,  *<  CEuvres  div^rses,^* 
or  a  collection  of  little  essays  by  hiib  upon  subjects  of  mo- 
rality and  literature,  edited  by  the  abbd  Olivet,  with  a 
life  of  the  author,  by  Bacbaumont  Gedoyn  was  besides 
author  of  many  ingenious  dissertations  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  French  academy.' 

GEER  (Charles  de),  a  Swedish  naturalist,  and  callefl 
the  Reaumur  of  that  nation,  was  bom  in  1720,  and  after 
being  educated  in  classital  learning  at  Utrecht,  studied 
tinder  Linnaeus  at  Upsal.  Having  an  interest  in  the  mines 
of  Dannemora,  he  greatly  improved  the  working  of  them 
by  machinery  of  his  own  invention ;  and  the  improvements 
which  he  at  the  same  time  introdueed  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  estates  procured  him  a  very  large  fortune,  which  he 
expended  in  acts  of  munificence,  such  as  endowing  schools, 
repairine  churches,  and  making  provision  for  the  poor. 
His  opulence  and  reputation  raised  him  lo  the  honours  of 
chamberlain,  marshal  of  the  court,  knight  of  the  order  of 
Vasa,  &c.  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Stockholm,  and 
«  corresponding  member  of  that  of  Paris.  He  died  in 
March  1778.  His  studies  in  natural  history  produced  his 
**  Memoires  pour  servir  i  Phistoire  des  Insectes,"  7  vols, 
generally  bound  in  9,  4to,  illustrated  ifith  valuable  and 
accurate  engravings.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  for  which  a  singular  reason  has  been  as- 
signed. The  author,  it  is  said,  was  so  hurt  at  the  indif- 
ferent reception  the  public  gave  to  it,  as  to  commit  to  the 
flames  the  unsold  copies,  which  made  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  impression.  Nor,  when  he  recovered  from 
tbb  caprice,  and  pursued  his  undertaking,  did  he  forget 
the  fate  of  his  first  attempt,  as  he  announced  that  the  last 
Tolome  would  be  giren  gratis  to  the  purchasers  of  the 
Jirtt* 

OEIER  (Marthv),  an  eminent  Lutheran  divine,  doctor 
of  difinity,  professor  of  Hebrew,  minister  of  St  Thomasi 
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preaclier,  confessor,  and  member  of  the  elector  of  Sa«* 
ony*s  eccleeiastical  councils,  was, born  April  24,  1614,  at 
Leipsic,  and  died  August  22,  1681.  He  left  valuably 
commentaries  in  Latin  on  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  - 
and  the  Psalms ;  a  treatise  on  tbe'^^  Mourning  of  the  JewV 
in  the  same  language ;  and  several  other  works  which  ar^ 
esteemed,  and  were  published  at  Amsterdam,  I $95,  3 
vols,  fol.* 

GEILER  (John),  or,  as  by  some  called,  Gaylee  Kei- 
SERSPERGIUS,  ao  eminent  Swiss  divine,  was  born  in  1441^, 
at  SchafFhausen,  where  his  father  was  a  notai'y,  but  b* 
dying  about  three  years  afterwards,  his  son  was  adopted  by 
^  relation  who  lived  at  Keysersberg,  and  educated  there  ia 
bis  infancy.  He  afterwards  pursued  bis  9)ore  serious  ala-! 
dies  at  Fribourg  and  Basil.  When  admitted  into  the  church 
be  was  invited  to  preach  at  Wurzburgb,  where  he  beeamd 
so  celebrated  for  pulpit  oratory,  that  Augsbourg,  Basil,  and 
Strasburgh  contended  which  should  persuade  him  to  settle 
among  them.  At  length  he  gave  thQ  preference  to  Stras^ 
burgh,  where  be  resided  tbirty*three  years,  edifying  the 

Seople  by  his  discourses  and  bis  example.    Here  be  died 
larch  10,   1510.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
proposed  that  the  sacrament  should  be  administered  to 
condemned   persons.     He  was  much  admired  by  Wim* 
phelingius,  Beatus  Rh^nanus,  and  many  of  the  eminent 
men  of  bis  time.     His  works,  the  principal  of  which  ara 
enumerated  by  Clement,  as  books  of  rare  occurrence,  are 
in  German  and  Latin,  and  consist  principally  of  ^VSer« 
mons/'  often  surcharged  with  metaphors  and  allegories, 
and  sometimes  with  facetious  remarks,  but  in  general  they 
are  learned,  and  serve  very  much  to  illustrate,  the  manners 
of  the  tim^,  which  he  bad  the  courage  to  censure,  when 
erroneous,  before  persons  of  the  highest  rank  or  power, 
with  intrepid  boldness.     Oberlin  published  in  1786,  a  cu«« 
rious  jife  of  Geiler,  which  we  have  not  seen  ;  the  preceding 
account  being  taken  from  the  authorities  below.* 
.  GEINOZ  (Francis),  member  of  the  academy  of  in-* 
scriptions  and  belles  lettres,  and  almoner  of  the  general 
company  of  Swiss,  was  born  at  a  small  city  in  tij^e  canton 
of  Friburg,  in  1696.     He  assisted  a  considerable  time  in 
the  ^^ /Journal  des  Savani,'Vwith  credit  ii9d  was  censoi 

s  Malcbioff  Adiun  \u  Tlt»  TluwWf .— Frfberi  Tb«aktnmk«»I>kt.  mitk^mCh* 
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royal  of  books ;  and  bis  superior  knowledge  of  Greek  ainit 
Hebrew,  bis  candour,  sincerity,  mildness,  and  integrity, 
made  bim  beloved  by  all  who  knew  hinu  He  died  at 
Paris,  May  23,  1752,  wbile  engaged  in  a  new  edition  of 
Herodotus,  corrected  from  the  MSS.  in  the  king's  library. 
Tbere  are  some  learned  dbsertations  by  bim,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  tbe  academy  of  inscriptions,  on  ostracism,  tbe 
migrations  of  the  Pelasgi,  &c.^ 

GELASIUS  the  elder,  was  bishop  of  Ccesarea,  in  Pa- 
le^ine,  and  nephew  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by 
whom  he  was  consecrated  to  Ccesarea,  in  the  year  380. 
He  is  classed  by  St.  Jerome  and  others,  among  the  eccle* 
iiastical  writers  of  his  age.  He  wrote  several  works,  which 
have  been  commended  for  the  correctness  and  purity  of 
their  style ;  but  there  are  extant  only  some  fragments  ex- 
planatory of  the  apostles*  creed,  and  of  the  traditions  of 
the  church,  which  are  in  the  Greek  collection  of  testimo- 
nies^ under  the  name  of  John  l)amascenus,  in  the  Codex 
Claroniont     He  died  in  the  year  394.* 

GELASIUS  of  Cyzicus,  also  bishop  of  Caesarea,  flou- 
riabed  about  tbe  year  476.  He  compiJed  a  history  of  the 
Niceoe  council,  in  three  books,  partly  from  an  old  manu- 
script of  Dalmatius  archbishop  of  Cyzicus,  and  from  other 
authorities.  It  was  published  at  Paris,  Gr.  &  Lat.  1559. 
His  style,  according  to  Photius,  was  extremely  low  and 
bad,  and  the  credit  of  his  account,  whether  from  himself 
or  his  manuscript,  is  according  to  Dupin,  as  bad  as  pos- 
sible. Two  books  of  pope  Gelasius  I.  on  the  double  na- 
ture in  Christ,  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him.' 

GELASIUS  L  bishop  of  Rome,  elevated  to  that  see  in 
the  year  492,  was  successor  to  Felix  H.  He  was  engaged, 
as  bis  predecessor  had  been,  in  the  disputes  between  the 
eastern  and  western  churches ;  and  particularly  contended 
with  Euphemius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about  the 
name  of  Acacius,  which  the  latter  refused  to  expunge 
from  the  sacred  list.  He  is  said  to  have  assembled  a 
council  of  seventy  bishops  at  Rome,  in  the  year  494,  where 
a  decree  was  passed  on  the  subject  of  canonical  and  apo- 
cryphal books ;  but  the  existence  of  the  decree,  if  not  of 
tlie  council,  is  doubted  by  Cave,  for  very  strong  reasons. 
He  died  Nov.  19,  ,046.     Several  works  of  bis  are  extant^ 

>  Mortri.— Diet  Hiit.— Saxii  Onomast 
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among  which  are,  1.  Epistles.  2.  A  volume  on  the  power 
of  Anathema.  3.  Against  some  Rolnans  who  continued  to 
celebrate  the  Lupercalia.  4.  Against  the  Pelagian  he-r 
resy.  5.  A  book  against  Eutyches  and  Nestorius,  all 
which  are  in  the  "  Bibl.  Patrum/*  or  in  the  **  Collectio 
Conciliorum.*'  Dupin  seems  to  have  a  very  indifferent 
opinion  of  his  writings,  and  there  is  little  in  his  life  that 
can  be  interesting  unless  in  its  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  papal  struggles  for  power.* 

GELDENHAUR  (Gerard  Eobanus),  a  learned  Ger- 
man  divine  and  historian,  was  born  at  Nimeguen,  in  1481^. 
He  studied  classical  learning  at  Deventer,  and  went  through 
his  course  of  philosophy  at  Louvain  with  such  success,  that 
he  was  chosen  to  teach  that  science ;  and  in  that  university 
he  contracted  a  strict  friendship  with  several  learned  men, 
particularly  Erasmus.     He  made  some  stay  at  -Antwerp, 
whence  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Cliarles  of  Austria, 
to  be  reader  and  historian  to  that  prince ;  but,  not  liking 
to  attend  him  into  Spain,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  bishop  of  Utrecht,     He  was  his  reader 
and  secretary  twelve  years,  that  is,  to  1524;  after  which, 
he  executed  the  same  functions  at  the  court  of  Maxinfiilian 
of  Burgundy.     Being  sent  to  Wittemburg  in   1526,  in 
order  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
church  at  that  place,  he  faithfully  reported  what  be  had 
observed,  and  confessed  he  could  not  disapprove  of  a  doc* 
trine  so  conformable  to  the  Scriptures,  as  that  which  he 
heard  there  ;  and  upon  this  he  forsook  the  popish  religion, 
and  retired   towards  the  Upper  Rhine.     He  married  at 
Worms,  and  tau?ht  youth  there  for  some  time.     After- 
wards he  was  invited  to  Augsburg,  to  undertake  the  same 
employment;  and  at  length,  in  1534,  he  went  thence  to 
Marpurg,  where  he  taught  history  for  two  years,  and  then 
divinity  to  his  death.     He  died  of  the  plague,  Jan.   10, 
1542.    The  story  of  his  being  assassinated  ^by  robbers  ia 
amply  disproved  by  Bayle.     He  was  a  man  well  skilled  ia 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  history. 

His  changing  his  religion,  and  his  writings  against  the 
church  of  Rome,  occasioned  a  cjuarrel  between  him  and 
Erasmus.  Erasmus,  who  reviled  him  under  the  name  of 
Vtdturiusj  called  him  a  seditious  fellow ;  and  blamed  him 
for  publishing  scoffing  booksf  which  only  irritated  princes 

>  Oi^iio.— Boir«r.«— Ca?«^  to).  L 
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against  Lqtber^s  fotlowersji  He  blamed  bim  also  for  pre- 
fixing the  name  and  some  notes  of  himself  to  certain  let* 
tersy  the  intent  of  which  was  to  shew  that  heretics  ought 
not  to  be  punished.  This  was  exposing  Erasmus  to  the 
court  of  Rome^  and  to  the  popish  powers ;  for  it  was  saying 
in  effect,  that  Erasmus  had  furnrahed  the  innovators  with 
weapons  to  attack  their  enemies,  which  Erasmus  resecteU 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  was  afraid  to  avow  prin* 
ciples  which  he  secretly  maintained.  He  compared  Gei;- 
deohaur  to  the  traitor  Judas  ;  and  instead  of  assisting  bim 
in  his  necessity,  put  him  off  with  such  coarse  raillery  a« 
the  following  :  "  But,  my  dear  Vulturius,  since  you  have 
taken  the  resolution  to  profess  an  evangelical  life,  I  wondef 
you  find  poverty  uneasy ;  when  St.  Hilarion,  not  iiaving 
money  enough  to  pay  his  boat-hire,  thought  it  cause  of 
glory,  that  he  had  undesignedly  arrived  at  such  Gospel 
perfection.  St.  Paul  also  glories  that  he  knew  how  to 
abound,  s^nd  how  to  suffer  need  ;  and  that,  having  nothing, 
be  possessed  all  things.  The  same  apostle  commends 
certain  Hebrews,  who  had  received  the  Gospel,  that  they 
took  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  joyfully.  And  that,  if  the 
Jews  suffer  none  to  be  poor  among  them,  how  much  more 
does  it  become  those  who  boast  of  the  Gospel,  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  their  brethren  by  mutual  charity ;  especially, 
since  evangelical  frugality  is  content  with  very  little. 
Those  who  live  by  the  &{)irit  want  no  delicacies,  if  they 
have  but  bread  and  water ;  they  are  strangers  to  luxury, 
and  feed  on  fasting.  We  read  that  the  apostles  themselves 
satisfied  their  hunger  with  ears  of  corn  rubbed  in  their 
hands.  Perhaps  you  may  imagine  I  am  jesting  all  this 
while. — Very  likely. — But  others  will  not  think  ^." 

Gerard  Geldenhaur  was  better  known  by  the  name  of 
his  country,  than  by.  that  of  his  fauiiiy  ;  for  be  was  usually 
called  Gerardus  Noviomagus;  and  Erasmus  in  his  letters 
to  bim,  gives  him  no  other  name.  His  works  are,  1. 
*'  Historia  Batavica,  cum  appeodice  de  vetusta  Batavoruiq 
nobilitate,"  Strasburg,  1533,  but  Vossius  mentions  aif 
edition  of  1520.  2.  "  De  Batjtvorum  insula."  3.  "Ger- 
manise Inferioris  HistoriaB,"  Strasburg,  1532.  4.  **  Vita 
Philjppi  a  Burgundia,  Episcopi  Ultrajectensi^,'*  ibid.  1529. 
5.  "  Catalqgus  Episcoporum  Ultrajeqtinorum,'*  Marpurg^ 
1542,  §vo.  6.  **  Epistola  ad  Gulielmum  Geldriac  Princi- 
pern  gratulatoria  de   Principatuum    suorum  adoptione,'* 
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CologQi  1541.  7.  **  Epistola  de  Zelandia,^*  Leyden, 
16i0,  4to.     8.  «  Satirae  Octo,''  Louvain,  1515.* 

GELEE  (Claude).    See  CLAUDE  of  LORRAINE. 

GELENIUS  (Sioismund),  a  learned  German^  was  bora 
of  a  good  family  at  Prague,  about  1498.  He  began  very 
early  to  travel  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy ;  and 
acquired  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  lancruages  of  those 
countries.  In  Italy  be  confirmed  himself  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  learned  the  Greek  under  Marcus  Musurus. 
In  bis  return  to  Germany,  he  wept  through  Basil,  and  be* 
came  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  who  conceived  an  esteem 
for  him,  and  recommended  him  to  John  Frobenius,  as  cor- 
rector of  his  printing-house,  who  employed  him  in  super* 
intending  many'  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  works  then  in 
the  press ;  and  this  employment  he  continued  till  his  deatb^ 
at  Basil,  about  1555.  He  had  married  in  that  city,  and 
left  behind  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Bayle  describes 
bim  as  tall,  and  very  corpulent  \  of  an  excellent  memory, 
and  a  ready  wit.  He  was  wonderfully  mild  and  good-na* 
tur^d,  so  that  he  could  scarce  ever  be  put  into  a  passion ; 
but  never  retained  ill-will  against  any  man.  He  was  not 
curious  to  pry  into  other  people^s  afiairs,  nor  at  all  mis« 
trustful ;  but  endowed  with  primitive,  yet  not  weak  simt 
plicity. 

Geleuius^s  fame  does  not  retft  entirely  on  bis  merit  as  a 
corrector  of  the  press.  He  has  also  furnished  Latin  trans** 
lations  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  Appian,  Philo,  Jo« 
sephus,  Origen,  and  others ;  all  which  shew  bim  to  have 
been  a  man  of  talents  and  learning.  He  published  like- 
wise an  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  which  be 
made  a  great  number  of  judicious  and  ingenious  emenda- 
tions, and  restored  the  strange  transposition  of  pages, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  manuscript  copies,  and  ap- 
pears in  Accursius*s  edition.  Besides  these  he  published 
a  dictionary  in  four  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  Sciavonian  ;  after  which,  be  wrote  annoutions  on  Liry 
and  Pliny,  and  gave  an  edition  of  Arnobius,  with  whom 
he  is  thought  to  have  taken  too  many  liberties. 

Bayle,  who  seems  to  delight  in  Gelenius's  private  cha- 
racter, resumes  it  by  informing  us  that  his  disregard  for 
riches  and  honours  was  extraordinary.    The  employments 
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which  were  offered  him  in  other  places,  could  not  tempt 
him  to  qait  his  peaceful  situation  at  Basil.  Lucrative  pro* 
fessorships  he  could  not  be  induced  on  to  accept ;  and 
when  he  was  invited  to  the  king  of  Bohemia's  conrt,  he 
preferred  his  own  quiet  and  humble  life  to  the  splendid 
dignities  with  which  he  would  there  have  been  incumbered. 
Though  Erasmus  judged  him  worthy  of  a  better  fortune, 
yet  he  durst  not  wish  to  see  him  rich,  lest  it  should  abate 
his  ardour  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  According  to 
Thuanus,  he  struggled  all  his  lilfe  with  poverty.* 

GELLERT  (Christian  Furchtegott,  or  Feargod), 
an  eminent  German  poet  and  moral  writer,  was  born  at 
Haynichen,  in  Saxony,  July  4,  1T15.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  a  small  income,  who  had  thirteen  children. 
Gellert  was  educated  at  home,  where  his  poetical  powers 
first  appeared  in  a  poem  on  the  birth-day  of  his  father, 
which  was  succeeded  by  many  others,  bnt  all  these  in  hia 
maturer  years  he  committed  to  the  flames.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  school  at  Meissen,  where  he  learned  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  in  1734  he  went  to  Leipsic,  whence,  after 
studying  four  years,  his  father*s  narrow  income  obliged 
him  to  recall  him.  Gellert  wished  much  to  continue  at 
the  university,  but  he  submitted  to  necessity,  and  at  home 
had  an  opportunity  of  again  turning  his  attention  to  those^ 
poetical  pursuits  for  which  he  had  early  displayed  a  predi- 
lection ;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  his  recall  from  the  university 
that  we  owe  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  his  fables.  At 
this  time  he  occasionally  Composed  sermons,  whith  are  in 
general  distinguished  both  for  sph-it  and  sound  reaspning, 
but  they  contain  several  indications  of  a  taste  not  very 
correct,  and  a  judgment  not  arrived  at  maturity.  In  1741 
he  again  returned  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  wkh  a  ne- 
phew of  his  own,  of  whose  education  be  had  the  charge. 
Here  he  met  with  some  friends,  from  whose  conversation 
and  directions  he  confesses  that  he  derived  very  consider- 
able advantage.  About  this  time  he  published  several 
tales  and  fables  in  a  periodical  publication.  In  1745  he 
acquired  the  right  of  giving  public  lessons  in  the  univer- 
sity, particularly  on  morals.  He  had  early  received  an 
impression  of  the  importance  of  Christian  morality,  and* 
thought  that  he  could  not  pass  over  the  subject  in  silence^ 
without  neglecting  one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  his. 
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situation.  Soon  after  the  cofninencemetit  of  bis  acade*^ 
mical  labours,  be  published  bis  <<  Tales  and  Fables." 
Amongst  these,  the  manner  in  which  th^  character  of  a 
devotee  was  drawn,  was  much  admired.  This  suggested 
to  Gellert  the  idea  of  his  comedy  of  the  "  Devotee,'*  which 
was  first  published  in  the  Bremen  Magazine,  but  after* 
wards  caused  him  much  vexation.  Many  condeitined  it 
because  it  appeared  to  them  to  have  a  mischievous  ten- 
dency, by  exposing  piety  and  seriousness  to  ridicule. 
But  Gellert  was  not  a  man  who  could  attempt  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  real  religion  and  morality,  though  he  wished 
to  expose  hypocrisy  and  affectation  to  merited  contempt. 
Among  the  many  flattering  instances  of  ptiblic  approbation* 
which  the  "  Tales  ahd  Fables'*  produced,  Gellert  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  that  of  a  Saxon  peasant.  One  da}% 
about  the  beginning  of  winter,  he  saw  the  man  drive  up  to 
his  door  a  cart  loaded  with  fire*wood.  Having  observed 
Gellert,  he  asked  him  whether  he  was  the  gentleman  who' 
wrote  such  fine  tales  ?  Being  answered  Inr  the  affirmative, 
he  begged  pardon  for  the  liberty  which  he  took,  and  left 
the  contents  of  his  cart,  being  the  most  valuable  present 
he  could  make.  At  this  time  the  Germans  had  no  original 
romantes  of  any  merit.  In  order  to  give  some  celebrity 
to  this  species  of  composition  in  his  own  country,  he  pub- 
lished the  "  Swedish  Countess,"  a  work  of  a  melancholy 
cast,  and  containing  many  indications  of  that  depressi6n 
of  sp'nrits  which  embittered  the  latter  days  of  Gellert.  In 
1747  he  published  a  book  entitled  "  Consolations  for  Va- 
letudinarians," which  was  received  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  his  other  works,  and  translated  into  various  languages. 
It  contains  a  melancholy  repr€!sentation  of  the  sufferings 
which  he  himself  endured.  Nothing,  however,  could 
overcome  his  activity,  and  in  1748  the  continuation  of  his 
"  Tales  and  Fables"  was  published.  About  this  thne  he 
was  deprived  of  the  society-  of  several  ftriends  who  had 
often  dispersed  the  gloom  that  resulted  from  his  dis- 
order; The  only  ^intimate  friend  that  remained  was 
Havener,  who  persuaded  Gellert  to  give  to  the  pubHc* 
•ome  of  his  letters.  In  1754  he  published  his  "  Didactic 
Poems,**  which  were  not  so  well  received  as  his  Tales  and 
Fables,  and  be  himsetf  seems  to  have  been  sensible  that 
they  were  not  so  agreeable,  although  useful  and  instruc- 
tive. He  bestowed  particular  care  on  some  sacred  songs, 
which  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  all  over  Ger- 
c  c  2 
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oMiD/,  both  in  ihe  Roaum  catfiolie  and  pf otestaot  stated. 
About  this  time  be  was  appoimed  profeMor  extraordinary 
in  philosophy,  and  gave  lectures  on  tbe  Belles  Lettres. 
From  this  period  GeUert  suffered  extremely  from  an  hypo- 
chondriac affection.-  His  days  were  spent  in  melancholy 
reflections,  and  his  nights  in  firightful  dreamsw  But  be 
made  prodigious  efforts  to  resist  this  malady,  and  to  <:on«  . 
tinue  to  perform  his  academical  duties ;  and  these  efforts 
were  often  successful.  The  constant  testimonies  of  tbe 
approbation  with  which  bis  works  were  received,  and  the 
sympathy  of  bis  friends,  were  never*failing  sources  of  con- 
solation, and  served  to  spread  many  cheerful  moments  over 
the  general  languor  of  his  life.  The  calamities  of  war 
which  desolated  Germany  after  1757^  induced  GeUert  for 
some  time  to  quit  Leipsic.  While  in  tbe  country,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  from  which,  however,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  he  recovered.  In  1761  the  cbaii  of  a 
professor  in  ordinary  was  offered  him^  but  he  refused  to 
accept  it^  from  a  persuasion  that  the  state  of  his  health  was 
such  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  tbe  situation  with  that  regularity  and  attention  which  he 
thought  necessary.  In  1 763-4,  Gellert  went  to  Carisbad  by 
the  advice  of  bis  physicians  to  drink  the  waters,  which^ 
however,  seem  to  have  given  him  little  relief.  After  a  few 
years  more  of  almost  constant  sufferings  Gellert  died  at 
Leipsic,  on  the  I3tli  of  December,  1769.  Some  time  her 
fore  his  death  he  revised  and  corrected  bis  moral  lessons, 
which  he  published  at  the  request  of  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  easiest  and  most  conciliating  man- 
ners ;  pleasing  even  to  strangers ;  and  of  a  disposition  to 
form  and  preserve  the  most  valuable  friendships.  He  was 
open  and  enthusiastic  in  bis  attach  men  ts^  ready  at  all  .times 
to  give  hb  counsel,  labour,,  and  money,  to  serve  bis 
friends^  In  himself,  of  a  timid  and  hypochondriac  babit^ 
and  disposed  to  criticise  both  his  own  character  and  works 
with  a  si^veiity  of  which  his  friends  could  not  acknowledge 
the  justice.  He  had  a  constitutional  fear  of  death,  which, 
notwithstanding,  receded  as  the  hour  of  trial  approached ; 
so  that  he  died  with  calmness  and  fortitude.  In  this  be  is 
thought  to  have  resembled  our  Dr.  Johnson,  but  in  other 
respects  his  character  and  hkbit  seem  to  approach  nearer 
to  those  of  Cowper.  His  works  were  publishedin  ten  vols. 
8vo,  in  1766  ;  and  after  his  death  a  more  complete  edition 
At  Leipsiq^  in  eight  volumes,  with  engravings.     Kptner 
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lias  celebrated  bis  various  excellencies ;  be  says,  ^  a  cen- 
tury will  perhaps  elapse,  before  we  have  another  poet  ca- 
pable of  exciting  the  love  and  admiration  of  bb  contempo.- 
raries,  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  Gellert,  and  of  exercis-  . 
ing  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  taste  and  way  of  think* 
ing  of  all  ranks.'*  Though  not  deserving  all  this,  be  was 
an  agreeable  and  fertile  writer ;  the  poet  of  religion  and 
virtue ;  an  able  reformer  of  public  morals.  His  ^  Moral 
Lessons"  were  translated  into  English,  and  published  by 
Mrs.  Douglas  of  Ednam  bouse,  1805,  3  vols.  8vo,  with  an 
excellent  uCe  of  the  author^  to  which  this  article  is  chiefly 
indebted. ' 

GELLI  (John  Baptist),  an  eminent  UaUan  writer,  and 
.a  man  of  •extraordinary  qualities,  was  bom  of  mean  parents 
at  Florence  in  1498,  and  was  brought  up  a  taylor.  Such, 
'however,  was  his  industry  and  capacity,  that  be  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  made  uncommon  progress  in 
the  belles  lettres.  Tbuanus  says,  th|tt  he  did  not  under- 
stand Latin,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  he  translated, 
from  Latin  into  Italian,  >^  The  Li^  of  Alphonsus  duke  of 
Ferrara,*'  iby  Paul  Jovius,  and  a  treatise  of  Simon  Porsio^ 
•*'  De  Coloribus  Oculorum,*'  at  the  ^request  of  those  writers.. 
His  knowledge  of  Greek,  however^  was  probably  limitedy 
as  be  translated  the  ^  Hecuba^  of  Euripides  into  balian, 
from  the  Latin  version.  His  principal  excellence  was  in 
bis  native  tongue,  and  he  Acquired  ithe  biggest  reputation 
jbv  the  works  he  published  in  it.  He  .was  acquainted  %rith 
all  the  wits  and  learned  men  of  Florence ;  and  his  merit 
was  universally  known.  He  wjis  chosen  a  member  of  the 
^academy  there ;  and  the  city  made  him  one  of  their  bur* 
gesses.  Yet  be  continued  the  exercise  of  his  trade  as  a 
taylor,  to  the  ^eod  of  his  life;  and  he  tells  us,  in  a  letter 
jto  F.  Melcbior,  Mardh  3,  1553,  that  he  devoted  working- 
days  to  the  care  -of  his  body,  and  Sundays  and  festivals  to 
the  culture  of  bis  understanding.  The  same  letter  4iewg  * 
his  modesty,  as  be  reproaches  his  friend  for  giving  him 
honourable  titles,  which  did  not  agroe  with  the  lowness  of 
his  condition.     He  died  in  1563. 

In  1546,  he  published  at  Florejace^  <*  Dialogbi,'*  in  4to^ 
to  which,  in  the  fifth  edition^  which  was  printed  in  1551, 
'Svo,  and  is  the  best,  there  ^are  three  more  added^  making 
in  all  ten,  but  he  afterwards  changed  the  title  from  <*'Dia* 

>  Lift  M«boTf.--UCf  by Ernotiia ToU IL oflds  t^OpwolaOrstorfa." 
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loghi,'*  to  "  i  Capricci  del  Bottaio."  He  pablisbed  also^ 
**  La  Circe,"  1549  and  1550,  8vo.  This  work  cdnsisU  of 
ten  dialogues,  and  treats  of  human  nature ;  Ulysses  and 
some  other  Greeks,  who  were  transformed  by  Circe  into 
various  beasts,  dispute  here  about  the  excellence  and 
misery  of  man  and  other  animals.  It  has  been  translated 
into  Latin,  French,  and  English,  the  last  by  Barker,  Lond. 
1599,  12mo.  These  dialogues,  like  the  rest  of  GelU% 
are  written  in  the  manner  of  Lucian,  and  are  not  without 
some  indelicacies.  We  have  too  by  him,  '^  Le  Lettioni 
iieir  Academia  Fiorentina,"  1551,  8vo.  These  disserta- 
tions are  employed  upon  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
Lastly,  he  published  several  letters  upon  Dante's  Inferno, 
entitled  ^'  Ragionamento  sopra  le  Difficulu  del  meUere  iu 
Begole  la  nostra  lingua,"  without  date.  He  was  the  au- 
thor also  of  two  comedies,  '^  La  Sporta,"  and  "  Lo  Errore ;" 
and  of  some  translations,  as.already  observed.  ^ 

GELLIBRAND  (Henry),  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Gresham-^college,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Gellibrand,  M.  A. 
and  some  time  fellow  of  All* Souls- college  in  Oxford.  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  in  Lon- 
don, in  1 597  :  but  his  fiather  settling  upon  a  paternal 
estate  at  St.  Paul's  Cray  in  Kent  *,  he  probably  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  that  neighbourhood.  He 
was  sent  to  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  in  1615;  and  took 
his  first  degree  in  arts,  in  1619.  He  then  entered  into 
orders,  and  became  curate  of  Chiddingstone  in  Kent ;  but, 
having  conceived  a  strong  inclination  for  mathematics,  by 
hearing  one  of  sir  Henry  Saville's  lectures  in  that  science, 
he  grew,  by  degrees,  so  deeply  enamoured  with  it,  that 
though  he  was  not  without  good  views  in  the  church,  he 
resolved  to  forego  them  altogether.  He  contented  himself 
with  his  private  patrimon}',  which  was  now  come  into  his 
bands,  on  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  the  same  year,  be- 
coming a  student  at  Oxford,  made  his  beloved  mathematics 
his  sole  employment.  In  this  leisure,  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  so  much  diligence  and  success,  that,  before 
he  became  M.  A.  which  was  in  1623,  he  had  risen  to  ex- 
cellence, and  was  admitted  to  a  familiarity  with  the  most 
eminent  masters.  Among  others,  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  then 
lately  appointed  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford 

•  OttraQthor*fgrandfatlier  John  Gellibrand  died  at  Paurt  Cray,  Not.  5,  155S. 
4  Vknoa,  vol,  XVnU^Tim^b^mAa.^Monti'^t^hni  TiMalram. 
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hy  the  founder,  shewed  bim  particular  countenance  and 
favour.  Tiiisy  in  a  few  years,  was  improved  to  a  degree 
of  intimate  friendship,  iusomuch,  that  the  professor  com* 
nunicated  to  biov  all  his  notions  and  discoveries,  and,  upon 
thd  death  of  Mr^  Edmupd  Gunter,  recomi^ended  bim  to 
the  trustees  of  Gresbam-coUege,  where  he  once  held  the 
geometric  lecture,  for  the  aatrouQmy  professorship.  He 
was  elected  Jan.  22,  4626-7.  His  friend,  Mr.  Briggs^ 
dying  in  1630,  before  he  had  finished  his  <<  Trigonometria 
3ritannica,''  recommended  the  completing  and  publishing 
of  that  capital  work  to  our  author. 

As  Gellibrand  was  inclined  to  puritan  principles,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  his,  servant,  William  Beale^ 
by.  his  encouragement,  published  an  almanack  for  the  year 
1631,  in  which  the  popish  saints^  usually  put  into  our  ka^ 
lendar,  and  the  Epiphany,  Annunciation,  &c.  were  omit- 
ted ;  and  the  names  of  other  saints  and  martyrs,  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  martyrs,  were  placed  in  their  room  as  they 
sUiid  in  Mr.  Fox's  kalendar.     This  gave  offence  to  Dr. 
Laud,  who,  being  then   bishop  of  London,  cited   theni 
both  into  the  high-commission  court.    But  vvhen  the  cause 
came  to  a  hearing,  it  appeared,  that  other  almanacks  of 
the  same  kind  had  formerly  been  printed ;  on  which  plea 
they  were  both  acquitted  by  abp.  Abbot  and  the  whole 
court.  Laud  only  excepted  ;  which  was  afterwards  one  of 
the  articles  against  him  at  Ida  own  trial.     This  prosecution 
did  not  hinder  Gellibrand  from  proceeding  in  his  friend'^ 
work,  which  he  completed  in  1632;  and  procured  it  to 
be  printed  by  the  famous  Ulacque  Adrian,  at  Gouda  in 
Holland,  in  1633,  folio,  with  a  preface,  containing  an  en- 
comium of  Mr.  Brigg's,    expressed  in  such  language  as 
shews  bim  to  have  been  a  good  master  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Gellibrand  wrote  the  second  book,  which  was  translated  into 
English,  and   published  in  an   English  treatise  with  the 
tame  title,  **  Trigoiu>metria  Britannica,  &c'*  the  first  part 
by  John  Newton  in  1658,  folio.     While  he  was  abroad  on 
this  business,  be  had  some  discourse  with  Lansberg,  an, 
eminent  astronomer  in  Zealand,  who  affirming  that  he  was. 
fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system,  our 
author  observes,  ^^  that  this  so  styled  a  truth  he  should  re- 
ceive as  an  hypothesis;  and  so  be  easily  led  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  imbecility  of  man's  apprehension,  as 
not  able  rightly  to  conceive  of  this  admirable  opifice  of 
God,  or  frame  of  the  world,  without  falling  foul  on  so 
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great  an  absurdity  :**  so  firmly  was  he  fixed  in  bis  adher* 
ence  to  tbe  Ptolemaic  .system.  He  wrote  ^several  thinga 
after  this,  chiefly  tending  to  the  improvement  of  navigm^ 
tion,  which  would  probably  have  been  further  advanced 
by  him,  had  bis  life  been  continued  longer ;  but  he  was  un« 
timely  carried  offby  a  fever  in  1 636,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year, 
and  was  buried  in  tbe  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor, 
Broadstreet  He  had  four  younger  brothers,  John,  Ed- 
ward, Thomas,  and  Samuel ;  of  whom  John  was  his  execu- 
tor, and  Thomas  was  a  major  in  the  parliamentary  army^ 
was  an  evidence  in  archbishop  Laud^s  trial ;  and  was  grands 
fitther  to  Samuel  Gellibrand,  esq.  who^  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  was  under-secretary  in  the  plantation-ofBce. 

As  to  his  character  in  the  learned  world,  which  is  that  of 
a  mathematician,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  whatever  pro- 
gress he  made,  was  chiefly  the  produce  of  a  plodding  in«* 
dttstry,  without  much  genius.  Hence  we  see,  that  he  was 
not  capable  of  discerning  the  true  weight  and  force  of  the 
reasoning  on  which  tbe  Copernican  system  was  built  in  hit 
time ;  and  to  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed  that  con* 
fusion  and  amazement  he  was  thrown  into,  upon'  consider- 
ing tbe  change  (then,  indeed,  but  just  discovered)  in  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

His  works  were  i  1.  <*  An  Appendix  concerning  Lon« 
gitude,  1633;**  subjoined  to  die  ^^  Voyage  of  Captain 
Thomas  James  into  the  South  Sea.**  It  is  reprinted  in 
Harris's  **  Voyages,'*  1748.  2,  **  A  discourse  mathematir 
cal,  on  the  variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle;  together 
with  the  admirable  diminution  lately  discovered,  1635.** 
3.  <^  An  Institution  Trigonometrical,  explaining  the  di- 
mensions of  plain  and  spherical  triangles,  by  sines,  tan- 
gents, secants,  and  logarithms,  &c.  with  an  Appendix  con^ 
ceming  the  use  of  the  forestafl^,  quadrant,  and  nocturnal, 
in  navigation,**  1634;  and  again  with  additions,  by  Wil- 
liam Leyb^urn,  in  1652.  4.  <^  A  Latin  oration  in  praise 
of  tbe  Astronomy  of  Gassendns,  spoken  in  Christ-church- 
hall,  some  time  before  he  left  tbe  university."  There  is 
of  bis  a  MS.  entitled,  <<  Diatriba  Lunaris,'*  in  the  British 
Museum  library,  and  some  others  mentioned  in  Birch*8 
"  History  of  the  Royal  Society,*'  vol.  IV. » 

GELLIUS  (Ayujs),  or,  as  some  have  improperly  called 
|iim,   Agellius,    a  celebrated  granunarian  of  antic^uity, 

Ath.  0«.  TOL  I.  -  ^ 
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who,  according  to  the  best  auth(»itie%  was  bom  in  the 
year  130,  in  the  reign  of  Tngan,  was  a  youth  in  that  of 
Adrian,  passed  his  manhood  under  Antoninas  Pius,  and 
died  soon  after  Marcus  Aurelius  bad  been  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.     His  instructor  in  grammar  was  Sulpitius 
Apollinaris.     He  studied  rhetoric  under  Titus  Castritius 
and  Antonius  Julianus.    After  taking  the  tog^  yirilis,  he 
went  from  Rome  to  Athens,  where  he  lired  on  terms  of 
femiliarity  with  Calvisius  Taurus,  Peregrinus  Proteus,  and 
the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus.     While  he  was  at  Athena 
he  began  his  '^  Noctes  Atucss.**      After  traversing  the 
greater  part  of  Greece  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  law,  and  was  appointed  a  judge. 
He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  works  of  ^lius  Tubero,  C»« 
cilius  Gall  us,  Servitius  Sulpitius,  and  other  ancient  writera 
on  the  Roman  law.     His  <<  Attic  Nights''  contain  a  curidua 
collection  of  observations  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects^ 
taken  from  books  and  discourses  with  learned  men,  and 
are  particularly  valuable  for  preserving  many  facts  and 
monuments  of  antiquity  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.     His  matter,  has  rendered  him  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  the  most  distinguishjed  scholars ;  and  his  style,  though 
not  perfectly  pure,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  acute 
critics,  rather  to  be  commended  for  its  beauties,  than  blamed 
for  its  singularities.     Macrobius  frequently  copies  from 
him  without  acknowledgment    There  are  twenty  books  of 
the  *^  Noctes  Attics ;"  but  of  the  eighth,  only  the  titles  of 
the  chapters  remain.    After  many  editions  of  this  author, 
he  was  published  by  Proust  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin,  at 
Paris,  in  1681,  4to;  and  by  James  Gronovius  at  Leydea 
in  1706,  4to;  and  since  by  Conradusat  Leipsic,  in  1762. 
The  editio  princeps  and  other  early  editions  are  minutelj 
described  by  Mr.  Dibdin  in  his  **  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana.**  . 
An  excellent  English  transhttion  with  notes,  was  published 
by  Mr.  Beloe,  in  1795.^ 

-  GEMJNIANI  (FftANCis),  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin, 
and  composer  for  that  instrument,  was  born  at  Lucca  in 
Italy,  about  1 666.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in  music 
from  Lonati  and  Scarlatti,  but  finished  his  studies  under 
Corelli.  In  1714,  he  came  to  England;  and,  two  years 
after,  pnbUshed  twelve  sonatas,  <*  a  Violino,  Violone,  d 

1  Fabric  Bibl.  Lat — Saxti  Osomatt— >Dibdin't  CUnict  3t  Bibl.  SptDwiaaa, 
•rFrcfiMt  to  If  r.  Beloe't  TnodatioB, 
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Cembalo/*     Thesa^  togetber  with  bis  exquisite  manner  of 
performiog^  bad  such  an  e&ot,  tbat  be  was  at  length  in- 
tfoduoed  to  George  I.  .who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  bear 
•OPie  of  the  pieces  contained  in  this  work  perfiMrmed  by 
})iaiseir,     Geminiaai  wished,  however,  that  be  might,  be 
Accompanied  on  the  harpsichord  by  Handel ;  and  both  ac- 
cordingly attended  at  fit.  James's.    The  earl  of  Essex, 
being  a  lover  of  OMisic,  became  a  patron  of  Geminiani : 
«Ad>  iu  1797,  procured  him  tbe  offer  of  the  place  of  master 
tknd  compoaer  of  the  state  music  in  Ireland :  but  this, 
not  being  tenable  by  one  of  tbe  Bomish  communion,  he 
declined ;  saying,  that,  tbougb  he  bad  never  made  great 
pretensions  to  religion,  yet  tbe  renouncing  tbat  faith  in 
which  be  bad  been  baptized,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  advan* 
tage,  was  what  he  could  not  answer  to  his  conscience.     He 
Afterwards  composed  Corelli's  solos  into  concertos;    be 
publishod  six  concertos  of  bis  own  composition,  and  many 
other  things.    The  life  of  this  musician  appears  to  have 
been  very  unsettled ;  spent  in  difierent  countries,  for  be 
was  foad  of  making  escursious ;  and  employed  in  pursuia 
which  bad  no  connection  with  bis  art.     He  was,  particu- 
larly,  a  violent  enthusiast  in  painting;  and,  to  gratify  this 
propensity,  bought  pictures ;  which,  to  supply  his  tvants, 
be  afterwards  sold.    Tbe  consequence  of  this  kind  of 
traffic  was  loss,  and  its  concomitant  distress  :  which  distress 
was  so  extreme,  that  he  was  committed  to,  and   would 
bave  renuiined  in  prison,  if  a  protection  from  his  patron 
tbe  earl  of  Essex  bad  not  delivered  him.     Yet  bis  spirit 
was  i^uch,  that  when  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  admired  his 
eompositionsj  vrould  have  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of 
100/,  a  year,  be  deciiaed  tbe  offer,  afiecting  an  aversion  to 
#  life  of  dependence. 

In  1761,  be  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  was  kindly  en* 
tertained  there  by  Mr.  Matthew  Dubourg,  who  had  been 
his  pupil,  and  had  been  made  master  of  tbe  king's  band  in 
Ireland  upon  bis  refusing  it.  Geminiani,  it  is  said,  had 
spent  Biany  years  in  compiling  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
Ihusic,  which  be  intended  for  publication ;  but,  soon  after 
bis  arrival  at  Dublin,  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  servant, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  recommended  to  him  for  no 
Other  purpose,  it  was  conveyed  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
could  never  after  be  recovered.  The  greatness  of  this  loss, 
ai>d  his  inability  to  repair  it,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  spirits^  and  is  conjectured  to  bave  hastened  bis  disso- 
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Itttion ;  at  leasts  be  sunrived  it  b^t  a  short  time^  ^jitig 
Sept.  17,  1762. 

Dr.  Burney,  who  has  enumerated  hia  Tarious  works^ 
jayt  that,  with  all  bis  barmonieal  abilitiea,  he  was  so  cir* 
cumsoribed  in  his  invention,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  all  the  arts  of  musical  cookery,  not  to  call  it 
quackery,  for  materials  to  publish.  In  his  younger  days^ 
when  imaginafion  is  most  fertile,  sixteen  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  publication  of  bis  first  book  of  solos  and  his  first 
4ix  concertos.  Indeed,  during  that  period,  he  atcbieved 
what  a  plodding  contrapuntist  of  inferior  abilities  might 
have  done  as  well :  be  transformed  Corelli's  solos  and  six  of 
his  sonatas  into  concertos,  by  multiplying  notes,  and  load- 
ing, and  deforming  those  melodies,  that  were  more  grace- 
ful  and  pleasing  in  their  light  original  dress.  After  the 
publication  of  his  second  set  of  solos,  his  productions  seem 
to  have  been  the  offspring  of  whim,  caprice,  expedients^ 
and  an  unprincipled  change  of  style  and  taste,  which  neither 
pleased  the  pubU<?,  nor  contributed  to  his  own  honour  or 
profit.  One  day  be  would  set  up  French  music  against  all 
other;  the  next  English,  Scots,  Irish — any  thing  but  the 
best  compositions  of  Italy  or  Handel.  He  was  certainly  a 
great  master  i>f  harmony,  and  very  useful  to  our  country 
in  his  day  ;  but  though  be  had  more  variety  of  modulation, 
and  more  skill  in  diversifying  his  parts  than  Corelli,  his 
melody  was  even  inferior,  and  there  is  frequently  an  irre* 
gularity  in  his  measures  and  phraseology,  and  a  confusioa 
in  the  effect  of  the  whole,  from  the  too  great  business  and 
dissimilitude  of  the  several  parts,  which  gives  to  each  of 
his  compositions  the  effect  of  a  rhapsody  or  extemporane- 
ous flight,  rather  than  a  polished  and  regular  production* 
His  sixth  concerto  of  the  second  set  is  always  to  be  ex- 
cepted, which  is  the  most  pleasing  and  perfect  composition 
of  the  kind.' 

GEMISTUS  (Geokqe),  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher, 
called  also  Pletho,  was  born  at  Constantinople,  in  1390, 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  Platonism,  and  maintained 
a  violent  controversy  with  the  Aristotelians.  He  was  a 
strenuous  defender  of  the  Greek  church  against  the  Latins, 
and  was  consulted  as  an  oracle  on  the  points  in  debate, 
being  unquestionably  a  man  of  learning  and  acuteneM* 
Be  is  principally  noticeable  as  being  the  first  Greek  wba 
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gare  occasion  to  the  revival  of  Platonism  in  Italy,  where 
be  made  many  illustrious  converts,  and  was  the  means  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  Platonic  academy  at  Florence. 
He  fliterwards  returned  to  Greece,  where  he  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  one  years.  His 
heretical  and  philosophical  writings  afford  unquestionable 
proofs  of  his  learning,  and  particularly  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  In  bis  ^  Ex- 
planation of  the  Magic  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,*^, Gr.  and  Lat. 
Paris,  1599,  8vo,  and  Lond.  1722,  4to,  he  exhibits  twelve 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Platonic  religion,  and  gives  an 
elegant  competidium  of  the  whole  Platonic  philosophy. 
His  other  philosophical  writings  are,  ♦*  On  the  Virtues,** 
Ozon.  1752,  8vo  ;  "On  the  difference  between  the  Pla- 
tonic and  Aristotelian  Philosophy,**  Paris,  1541,  8 vo;  and 
**  Natural  arguments  concerning  God.**  He  had  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  Grecian  history,  as  appears  by 
bis  "  De  lis  quee  post  pugnam  ad  Mantinsam  gesU  sunt,** 
printed  with  the  Venice  edition  of  "  Herodian,**  1 503,  foL 
jmd  with  the  Aldus  <<  Xenophon*'  of  the  same  year.  ^ 

GEMMA  (Reinier),  sometimes  called  Gemma  Frisius^ 
from  his  country,  was  a  Dutch  physician,  a  native  of 
Dockum  in  Friseland,  who  practised  physic  at  Lonvain. 
He  was  born  in  1508,  and  died  in  1555.  Besides  his  me- 
dical skill,  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  astronomers  of 
bis  age;  and  wrete  several  works  on  that  science,  and 
other  branches  of  mathematics,  among  which  the  princi* 
pal  are,  ^<  Methodus  Arithmeticse  ;'*  ^^  Demonstrationes 
Geometricse  de  usu  radii  astronomici  ;**  *^  De  Astrolobio 
catholico  liber,**  &c.-^His  son,  Cornelius  Gemma,  be- 
came royal  professor  of  medicine  in  bis  native  place  in 
l$S%  through  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Alba,  at 
vrbicb  time  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  but  a  few  years 
afterwards  died  of  the  plague,  which  raged  at  LouTain, 
Oct.  13,  1577.  His  writings  are  not  numerous,  and  relate 
Jto  mathematicat  and  philosophical  subjects  as  well  as  to 
medicine.— There  was  a  third,  John  Baptist  Gemma,  a 
Dative  of  Venice,  and  a  physician  of  considerable  repute 
Mbont  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  physician 
^  Si^ismund  III.  king  of  Poland.  He  wrote  a  treatise, 
contaming  a  history  of  pestilential  epidemics,  with  a  Retail 
of  the  jeffecu  of  contagion,  kc.  printed  in  1 58^.  • 

>  Hody  de  Ori6cif  ill«<t.^Bnicker.— Pabrieii  BibL  OnM.— Sas^i  Ooomasta 
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GENDRE  (Gilbert  Charles  lb),  marquis  of  St  Au- 
bin^  a  French  author,  bom  in  1687,  was  first  counsellor  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  afterwards  master  of  requests,  and 
died  in  1746.  He  wrote,  1.  "A  Treatise  on  Opinion,'* 
1733,  8  vols.  12mo,  which  has  been  twice  reprinted  with 
additions.  It  contains  a  collection  of  historical  examples^ 
illustrating  the  influence  of  opinion  in  the  different  sciences. 
The  work  is  well  written  ;  and  though  it  displays  more 
erudition  thaa  genius,  contains  many  sound  remarks  to 
clear  up  facts,  and  remove  errors.  2.  '<  Antiquities  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  France  ;^  a  wt)rk  in  which  be  displays  a 
system  of  his  own  on  the  origin  of  the  dynasties  of  that 
country,  but  not  with  sufficient  success  to  subvert  the 
opinions  of  others*  ^ 

GENDRE  (Louis  lb),  a  French  historian,  was  born  of 
an  obscure  family  at  Rouen,  in  1659,  and  educated  and 
patronized  by  Harlay,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  after- 
wards of  Paris.    This  patron  gave  him  first  a  canonry  of 
Notre- Dame,  and  afterwards  he  was  made  abbe  of  Claire* 
Fontaine,  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres.     He  died  at  Paris, 
Feb.  1,  1733.     Le  Gendre  was  author  of  several  works,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  the  following :  1 .  <^  A  His* 
tory  of  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Monarchy, 
to  the  Death  of  Louis  XII L"  in  3  vols,  folio,  pr  8,  l2mo, 
published  in  1718.     This  history,  which  is  considered  as 
^  an  abridgement,  is  much  esteemed  by  his  countrymen. 
The  style  is  simple,  and  rather  low,  but  it  contains  many 
curious  particulars  not  recorded  in  other  histories.     It  is 
reckoned  more  interesting  than  Daniel's,  though  less  ele- 
gant    His  first  volumes,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
were  less  admired  than  the  last.     2.  **  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  French,  in  the  different  periods  of  the  mo« 
narchy,"   1755,  a  single  volume,    in   12mo,   which  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  history.     3.  ^<  The  Life  of 
Francis  Harlay,'*  1695,  8vo,  a  work  dioated  by  gratitude, 
but  more  esteemed  for  its  style  than  its  matter.     4.  *^  An 
Essay  on  the  Reign  of  Louis  the  Great;"  a  panegyric, 
which  ran  through  four  editions  in  eighteen  months,  but 
owed  its  popularity  to  the  circumstance  of  being  presented 
to  the  king  in  person.     5.  **  A  Life  of  cardinal  d'Amboise, 
with  a  parallel  of  other  cardinals  who  have  been  ruling 
siatesmen,"  Paris,  1724,  4to;  an  instructive,  but  not  very 
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labourffd  woifc.  6.  <^  Life  of  Peter  du  Bosc,**  1716^  8to« 
At  hU  death  he  left  five  histories  of  his  own  life,  each 
composed  in  a  different  style  and  manner,  which  he  di*» 
reeled  to  be  pilblisbed.  He  left  also  beqaests  for  various 
singular  foundations,  some  of  which,  being  disputed  as  to 
the  testator^s  meaning,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be 
applied  to  the  institution  of  prizes  in  the  university  of 
Paris. » 

GENDRON  (Claude  Dbshais),  a  celebrated  doctor  of 
physic  of  the  faculty  at  Montpellier,  physician  in  ordinary 
to  Monsieur  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  and  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  regent  of  France,  descended  from  a  respectable 
family  in  fieaur%  and  was  born  in  1663.  By  a  skill,  pe-' 
culiar  to  himself,  he  restored  great  numbers  of  persons  to 
health  whose  cases  appeared  hopeless,  and  gained  great 
reputation,  particularly  in  the  core  of  cancers,  and  disor- 
ders of  the  eyes.  Having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune, 
be  went  to  reside  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  in  a  house  which 
formerly  belonged  to  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Boileau^ 
but  had  been  his  own  near  thirty  years,  where  noblemen, 
ministers,  ambassadors,  chief  magistrates,  the  learned,  and 
numerous  persons  of  both  sexes,  went  frequently  to  visit, 
or  to  consult  him.  In  this  retreat  he  acquired  a  high  cha- 
racter for  integrity,  being  scrupulously  just,  and  abhorring 
every  species  of  dissimulation,  or  flattery.  He  died  Sep* 
tember  3,  1750.  He  left  all  his  MSS.  by  will  to  his  ne- 
phew, who  was  also  a  doctor  of  physic,  of  the  faculty  at 
Montpellier.  The  principal  are  entitled,  "  Recherches 
sur  rOrigine,  le  Devellopement,  et  la  Reproduction  de 
tons  les  Etres  vivans,^'  which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
work ;  and  **  Recherches  sur  la  nature  et  la  guerison  du 
Cancer,"  Paris,  1601. » 

GENEBRAKD  (Gilbert),  a  celebrated  Benedictine,  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  league  in  France,  and  a  writer  for 
it,  but  also  a  learned  writer  in  theology,  was  born  at  Riom 
in  Auvergne,  in  1537.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  having 
acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  was  professor 
of  that  language  at  the  royal  college  for  thirteen  years.  He 
was  twice  named  for  episcopacy,  yet  never  obtained  it^ 
and  at  last  died  in  a  kind  of  exile  at  his  priory  of  Semur  in 
Burgundy,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  his  writings 
against  Henry  IV.    As  a  polemic  as  well  as  a  politician,,  he 

1  Moreri.^Dict  Hist,  *  V  Avocat's  Diet  Hist. 
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was  a  most  violent  and  abusire  wiiter^  bnl  is  said  to  havd 
been  more  prudent  in  his  condact  than  in  his  style.  Hd 
died  in  1597.  The  following  verse,  which  was  placed  uport 
his  tomb^  served  rather  to  prove  the  perishable  nature  (>f 
fame,  than  the  merit  of  the  man  : 

•'  Urna  capit  cineres,  nomen  non  orbe  tenetur.** 
His  principal  works  are  a  *^  Sacred  Chronologv/*  8vo;  a 
**  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  8vo;  three  books  "  on  the 
Trinity,"  8vo;  a  Latin  treatise,  in  which  he  maintains  the 
right  of  the  clergy  and  people  to  elect  bishops,  contrary 
to  the  king^s  appointment,  8vo  (the  parliament  of  Provence 
sentenced  this  treatise  to  be  ournt,  and  banished  Geoe- 
brard  from  the  kingdom) ;  a  French  translation  of  various 
Rabbins,  fol.  and  a  translation  of  Josephus  ;  ^^  Excommu- 
nication of  the  Ecclesiastics  who  assisted  at  divine  service 
with  Henry  de  Valois,  after  the  assassination  of  cardinal 
de  Guise/*  1589,  8vo,  Latin,  and  other  works.  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  gloried  in  having  been  his  pupil.  * 

GENESIU5  (Josephus),  one  of  the  Byzantine  Usto^ 
nans,  flourished  about  the  year  940,  and,  by  order  of  Con-* 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus  wrote  abistory  of  Constantinople! 
in  four  books,  from  Leo  th^  Armenian,  to  Basilius  tb^ 
Macedonian,  the  most  complete  MS.  of  which  was  in  the 
library  of  St.  Paul,  at  Lcipsic.  Kuster  Olearius,  Bergler, 
and  several  other  learned  men,  had  proposed  to  publish 
this  history,  but  declining  it,  it  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
1753,  by  Pasqnali,  in  the  23d  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
Byzantini  historians,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Menckenius 
heavily  laments  the  fate  of  the  author,  who,  after  the 
efforts  of  so  many  most  learned  men,  '^  fell  at  last,"  he 
says,  "  into  the  impure  hands  of  the  Venetians,  whence  he  • 
came  forth  disfigured  in  the  most  miserable  manner/^ 
Bergler's  copy,  the  same  which  was  in  the  library  of  St 
Paul,  was  afterward^  the  property  of  Saxius,  but  wbaf 
became  of  it  after  his  death  we  have  not  learued. ' 

GENEST  (Charles  Claudius),  a  French  poet  of  somf 
celebrity,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1636.  Having  lost  his  f;l- 
ther  early  in  life,  he  hoped  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  Jn- 
dies ;  but  the  ship  he.  embarked  in  being  taken  by  the 
English,  for  some  time  he  taught  French  in  London,  anii 
being  enabled  to  return  to  France,  he  vvas  made  preceptor 
to  iMdemoiselle  de  Blois,  afterwards  duchess  of  Orleans* 

I  Kic«rCB,  Tol.  XXII.— Moreij.    Saxji  Onoqiarit.  *  Saxii  Onomait. 
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He  also  became  abbot  of  St.  ViUner^  almoner  to  the  dtf^ 
chess  of  Orleans,  secreury  to  the  duke  of  Maine,  an(i 
member  of  the  French  academy.  He  died  NoT^ber  19» 
1719.  His  principal  work  is  in  French  verse,  entitled 
'<  Principes  de  la  Pbilosopbie/*  12mo;  he  also  wrote  four 
tragedies,  one  of  which,  called  <'  Penelope,*'  was  much 
admired ;  and  his  ^^  Joseph,"  still  more  so,  when  performed 
in  private  at  the  duchess  of  Maine's>  at  Clugni ;  but  sunk 
under  the  more  impartial  taste  of  the  French  theatre  The 
two  others  are^  **  Zenolide  Princess  de  Sparte,"  and  "  Po- 
lymnesttre.'*  In  the  collection  of**  Vers  Choisis,"  by  Bou- 
hours,  is  a  very  elegant,  thovgh  not  very  argumentative 
epistle  from  the  abb^  Genest,  to  M.  de  la  Bastide,  per- 
suading him  to  abjure  the  protestant  religion.  He  had 
also  a  great  share  in  the  collection  entitled  **  Les  Diver- 
tissemens  de  Sceaux,**  2  vols.  12mo.  ^ 

GENNADIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  sue- 
ceeded  Anatolius  in  the  year  458,  is  recorded  for  having 
Yery  diligently  restored  the  discipline  of  his  see,  which  he 
found  greatly  impaired,  and  for  making  many  good  regu^ 
lations.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  and  many 
homilies  ;  but  none  of  his  works  are  extant  except  a  cir- 
cular epistle  against  simony,  inserted  in  vol.  IV.  of  the 
^  Collect  Concil."  and  a  fragment  of  a  work  against  the 
anathemas  of  Cyril.  His  character  is  that  of  an  eloquent 
and  able  theologian.     He  died  in  the  year  47 1 .  * 

GENNADIUS,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  a  priest  of 
Marseilles,  but  not  a  bishop,  as  some  have  imagined  ;  and 
died  about  the  year  492  or  493.  There  are  two  works  of 
his  remaining ;  one,  **  De  Dogmatibus  Ecclesiasticis," 
which  was  falsely  attributed  to  St.  Augustin,  and  has  been 

{>rinted  in  some  editions  of  bis  works ;  another,  **  De  lU 
Qstribus  EcclesisB  Scriptoribus,'*  in  St.  Jerome's  Works, 
Antwerp,  1639,  foi.  and  Hamburgh,  1718,  fol.  Some 
chapters  of  it  appear  to  have  been  addqfi  by  a  more  mo- 
dern hand.  Gennadius  has  been  accused  of  adhering  some 
time  to  the  errors  of  Pels  gi  us ;  but,  as  is  now  agreed, 
without  any  reasonable  foundation.' 

GENNARI  (Cjesar  and  Benedict),  two  brothers,  the 
tons  of  Ercole  Gennari,  by  a  sister  of  Guercino,  were  the 
heirs  of  the  latter,  and  his  copyists,  and  imitators :  they 

*  Moreri.-— Diet.  Hift  t  Care,  f»I.  r.«>M9reri.«-Diipia. 
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made  nmneroiis  repetitious  of.  his  Sibyl^  his  St  John,  and 
Herodias,  recognized  by  tints  less  vigorous,  and  the  want . 
of  that  freshness  which  distinguishes  the  originals.  After 
having  worked  jointly  at  Cento,  Bologna,  and  various 
towns  of  Italy,  Csesar  established  himself  at  Bologna,  and 
continued  to  imitate  his  uncle.  Benedict,  or,  as  he  is  more 
fitmiliarly  called,  Benedetto,  went  to  England,  and  adopted 
a  neater  and  more  studied  manner :  as  painter  to  James  IT. 
be  painted  the  portrait  of  that  prince  and  of  his  family ; 
but  at  their  expulsion,  returned  to  Italy,  nearly  trans- 
formed to  a  Dutch  or  Flemish  artist ;  such  was  the  truth 
with  which  he  imitated  velvets,  silks,  stufb,  ornaments^ 
and  whatever  can  give  brilliancy  to  portraits,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  corrected  and  embellished  the  character  of 
bis  sitters  without  impairing  the  resemblance :  a  taste  so 
novel  in  Italy  acquired  him  applause  and  distinguished 
employment.  His  historic  works  are,  a  St  Leopardo  in 
the  dome  of  Osimo,  and  a  St  Zaccaria  at  Forli,  which 
want  only  more  vigour  and  relief,  to  be  equal  to  Guercino. 
He  died  1715,  aged  eighty-twa-^There  was  another  artist 
ef  this  family,  BARTHOliOMEVir,  uncle  to  the  preceding, 
who,  as  a  copyist  resembles  Guercino  less  than  the  three 
already  mentioned ;  perhaps,  as  an  imitator,  more.  He 
bas  animation  and  expression.  One  Lorenzo  Gennari, 
of  Rimini,  who  appears  to  advantage  in  a  picture  at  the 
Capuchins,  was  likewise  a  pupil  of  Guercino,  and  perhaps 
a  relative.  * 

GENOVESI  (Antony),  or,  as  styled  in  his  Latin  works, 
Antonius  Genuensis,  an  Italian  writer  of  much  reputation 
on  subjects  of  politicai  osconomy  in  Italy,  was  born  at  Cas- 
telione,  in  November  1712.  It  not  being  probably  the 
custom  to  educate  the  eldest  sons  of  Italian  families  for  the 
church,  bis  biographer,  Fabroni,  seems  to  complain  of 
this  as  an  act  of  severity  on  the  part  of  Genovesi's  father.  , 
He  received,  however,  a  suitable  education  for  this  pro- 
fession, atid  in  due  time  was  consecrated  a  priest;  but 
bis  views  of  preferment  being  obstructed,  he  attempted 
the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  he  was  equally  unsuo«- 
cessful,  and  at  length,  when  at  Naples  in  1741,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  metaphysics.  Some  bold  opinions 
delivered  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  created  a  clamour 
against  him,  as  advancing  infidel  principles,  but  he  appears 
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ta  bare  been  befriended  by  Galiani,  who  was  superratendi^ 
4nt  of  the  universities  of  Naples,  and  removed  bim  to  the 
professorship  of  ethics.  In  1748  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  professorship  of  theology,  but  his  notions  had  g^ven 
such  offence  that  he  was  rejected,  which  seems  to  have 
induced  him  to  turn  his  mind  to  subjects  of  political  o^o- 
nomy,  particularly  agriculture,  in  which  there  was  less 
risk  of  offending  either  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen.  A  professorship  was  now  founded  for  political 
oecQnomy,and  bestowed  upon  him  with  a  handsome  salary. 
This  he  continued  to  hold  with  the  greatest  reputation  until 
his  death  in  1769.  His  private  character  appears  to  have 
been  very  amiable,  and  his  works,  although  little  known, 
and  indeed  little  wanted  in  this  country,  were  of  essential 
aervice  in  the  schools  of  Italy,  and  directed  the  attention 
of  youth  to  subjects  more  connected  with  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  than  those  they  had  been  accustomed  to  study. 
They  are,  according  to  Fabroni,  1.  **  Disciplinarum  me- 
taphysicarum  Elenienta  mathematicum  in  morem  ador- 
nata,"  1744 — 1751,  4  vols.  3vo.  2.  "  Elementorum  artis 
Iogico-critic8B  libri  quinque,"  Naples,  1745.  S.  "Dis- 
corso  sopra  alcuni  trattati  d'Agricoltura,'*  ibid.  1753.  4. 
**  Lettere  Accademiche,''  ibid.  1764.  5.  A  translation  of 
Carey^s  History  of  English  Trade,  under  the  title  *^  Storia 
del  Commercio  della  Gran  Brettagna/'  &c.  1757.  6. 
'*  Delle  Lezioni  di  Commercio."  7.  **  Discorso  sopra 
TAgricoltura,"  with  a  translation  of  Tull*s  Husbandry.  8. 
.**  Discorso  sul  volgarizzamento  del  Saggio  Francese  suir 
Economia  de'  grain,*^  Naples,  1765.  9.  ^'  Meditazioni 
<  Filosofiche  solla  religione  e  sulla  morale,"  ibid.  1766,  a 
work  in  which  Fabroni  says  there  is  nothing  new,  or  worthy 
of  the  author.  10.  **  Della  Diceosina,  o  sia  della  filosofia 
deligiusto  e  delP  onesto,"  1766 — 1776,  3  vols.  11.**  Uni- 
versal Christians  Theologias  elementa  dogmatica,  historica, 
critica,"  a  posthumous  work,  Venice,  1771,  2  vols.  4to, 
^n  which  the  author  had  been  employed  from  the  year  1 742^ 
but  leaving  it  imperfect,  it  was  completed  by  the  editor, 
with  much  trouble. ' 

GENT  (Thomas),  a  native  of  York,  and  an  industrious 
cdlector  of  antiquities,  was  born  in  1691,  and  educated  as 
ft  printer,  which  trade  he  first  exercised  in  London,  some* 
times  as  a  servant,  and  sometimes  as  a  master.    lo  L724 
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he  began  the  same  business  at  York,  where  he  remained 
the  whole  of  his  long  life,  dying  there  May  17,  1778,  ill 
the  eighty-seventhyear  of  his  age.  He  was  at  this  time 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  master  printer  in  Britain,  and 
was  a  freeman  of  London,  York,,  and  Dublin,  ^e  com- 
piled various  articles  respecting  the  antiquities  of  York* 
shire,  which,,  althou^  printed  in  an  humble  form,  and 
generally  with  mean  cuts,  contain  some  particulars  not  to 
be  found  in  larger  histories,  and  of  late  have  risen  consi- 
derably in  price.  Among  these  are,  1.  The  ancient  and 
modern  history  of  the  famous  City  of  York,"  12mo.  2. 
<<  Compendious  History  of  England  and  Rome,*'  York^ 
1741,  2  vols.  12mo :  in  this  are  some  additions  concerning 
York,  Pontefiract,  &c.  3.  ^^  The  ancient  and  modern  His« 
tory  of  the  loyal  town  of  Rippon,**  ibid.  1733,  8vo.  4. 
^*  Annates  Regioduni  HuUini,  or  the  History  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,*'  ibid.  1735,  8vo.  5.  "  Piety  displayed;  in 
the  holy  life  and  death  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  St. 
Robert,  hermit  at  Knaresborough,  &c.**  12mo.  6.  <<  The 
most  delectable,  scriptural,  and  pious  history  of  the  famous 
and  magnificent  great  Eastern  Window  in  St.  Peter's  ca*» 
thedral,  York,'*  ibid.  1762,  8vo.« 

GENTILESCHI  (Horatio),  an  Italian*  painter,  whose 
family  name  was  Lomi,  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Gentileschi,  was  born  at  Pjsain  1563« 
After  having  made  himself  famous  at  Florence,  Rome, 
Genoa,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  removed  to  Savoy  | 
whence  he  went  to  France,  and  at  last,  upon  the  invitation 
of  Charles  I.  came  over  to  England.  He  was  well  received 
by  that  king,  who  appointed  him  lodgings  in  his  court, 
together  with  a  considerable  salary ;  and  employed  him  in 
his  palace  at  Greenwich,  and  other  public  placeis.  The 
most  remarkable  of  his  performances  in  England,  were  the 
cielings  of  Greenwich  and  York-house*  He  painted  a 
Madona,  a  Magdalen,  and  Lot  with  his  two  Daughters^ 
for  king  Charles ;  all  which  he  performed  admirably  well* 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  when  his  collection  of  paint-* 
ings  were  exposed  to  sale,  nine  pictures  of  Gentileschi 
were  sold  for  600L  and  are  now  said  to  be  the  ornaments 
of  the  hall  in  Marlborough-house.  His  most  esteemed 
work  abroad  was  the  portico  of  cardinal  Bentivoglio^s  pa-* 
lace  at  Rome,   and  a  <^  David  standing  over  Qoliah,'^ 
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painted  with  a  vigour  and  vivacitj  of  tints  ditt  make  Un 
ftart  from  the  canvass,  and  give  the  idea  of  a  style  yet  tin- 
known.  This  is  ifci,  the  house  Cambiasi,  at  Genoa.  He 
made  several  attempts  in  portrait- painting,  but  with  little 
success ;  his  talent  lying  altogether  in  histories,  with  fi- 
gures as  large  as  the  life.  He  was  much  in  favour  with 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  many  others  of  the  nobility. 
After  twelve  years  continuance  in  England,  he  died  here 
in  1647,  and  was  buried  in  the  queen's  chapel  at  Somerset- 
bouse.  His  head  is  among  the  prints  taken  from  Vandyke, 
by  whom  he  bad  been  painted. 

He  left  behind  him  a  daughter,  Artemisia  Gentilbschf, 
who  was  but  little  inferior  to  her  father  in  history -paintings 
and  excelled  him  in  portraits.  She  lived  the  greatest  part 
of  her  time  at  Naples  in  much  splendour;  and  was  as  fa- 
mous all  over  Europe  for  her  love-intrigues,  as  for  her 
talents  in  painting.'  She  died  in  1 642.  She  painted  many 
historical  pictures  of  full  size,  among  which,  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  David  with  the  head  of  Goliah  in  his 
hand.  She  drew  also  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  royal 
family,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  England.  ^ 

GENTILIS  (Albericus),  an  eminent  civilian  at  Oxford, 
was  the  son  of  Matthew  Gentilis,  an  Italian  physician,  the 
descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  the  Marche  of  Ancona,  who 
left  his  country  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on 
account  of  his  having  embraced  the  protestant  religion. 
Taking  with  him  his  sons'Albericus  and  Scipio,  he  went 
into  the  province  of  Carniola,  where  he  received  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  and  then  into  England,  after  his  eldest  son 
Albericus,  who  was  born  in  i  550.    He  was  educated  chiefly 
in  the  university  of  Perugia,  where,  in  1572,  be  was  made 
doctor  of  civil  law.     He  came  into  England  probably  about 
1580,  as  in  that  year  he  appears  to  have  been  kindly  re- 
ceived by  several  persons  here  >  and  among  others,  by 
Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  then  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  who  g^ve  him  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  university,  stating  that  he  had  left  his  country 
for  the  sake  of  his  religion,  and  that  it  was  his  Aesirp  to 
bestow  some  time  in  reading,  and  other  exercises  oi  his 
profession,  at  the  university,  &c.     He  accordingly  went 
to  Oxford,  and  by  favour  of  Dr.  Donne,  principal  of  New 
Inn  Hall,  had  rooms  allowed  him  there,  and  at  first  was 
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maintained  by  contributions  from  several  colleges,  but  af- 
terwards bad  an  allowance  from  the  common  funds  of  the 
university.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  1580,  be 
was  incorporated  LL.  D.  and  for  some  years  employed  his 
time  on  bis  writings,  most  of  which  were  published  at 
London  or  Oxford.  He  resided  also  some  time  either  in 
Corpus  or  Christ  Church,  and,  as  Wood  says,  "  became 
the  flower  of  the  university  for  his  profession.''  In  15S7 
queen  Elizabeth  gave  bim  the  professorship  of  civil  law, 
on  which  be  lectured  for  twenty-four  years  with  great  re- 
putation. Here  be  died,  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April  1611,  although  others  say  at  London, 
June  19,  1608,  and  was  buried  near  his  father,  who  also 
died  in  England,  but  vdiere  is  uncertain.  Wood's  account 
seems  most  probable.  He  left  a  widow,  who  died  at  Rick- 
mansworth  in  1648,  and  two  sous,  one  of  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  next  article.  Wood  enumerates  twenty* 
seven  volumes  or  tracts  written  by  bim,  all  in  Latin,  and 
mostly  on  points  of  jurisprudence,  on  which,  at  that  time, 
his  opinion  appears  to  have  bad  great  weight.  Grotius 
praises  and  acknowledges  bis  pbligations  to  bis  three  books 
**DeJure  Belli;'*  and  bis  ^<  Lectiones  Vicgilians,"  ad- 
dressed to  his  son,  prove  that  be  bad  cultivated  polite  lite- 
rature with  success.  ^ 

GENTILIS  (Robert),  son  of  the  preceding,  but  un- 
worthy of  bim,  was  born  in  London  in  1 590,  matriculated 
a  member  of  Christ  church,  at  the  very  early  age  of  nine^ 
and  todk  tbe  degree  of  B.  A.  as  a  member  of  Jesus  college 
in  160S.  After  this  he  was  translated  to  St  John's  collegey 
and  thence  elected  probationer  fellow  of  All  Souls'  in  1607, 
by  bis  father's  iniuence,  for  he  was  then  under  the  statuta- 
ble years.  In  this  college  he  took  a  degree  in  civil*  law, 
but  afterwards  became  extremely  loose  and  dissipated,  and 
a  disgrace  to  bis  parents.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  went 
abroad,  and  returned  a  more  sober  character,  and  received 
a  pension  from  the  king«  At  what  time  be  died  is  uncer- 
tain, liut  probably  not  before  1654.  His  latter  years  he 
employed  in  translating,  1.  Paul  Servita's  '<  History  of  the 
Inquisition,^  Lond.  1639,  4to.  2.  Malvezzi  <^  On  the 
success  and  chief  events  of  tbe  monarchy  of  Spain,"  1639, 
1211IO.  3.  ^  Considerations  on  the  lives  of  Alcibiades  and 
Coriolanus,"  by  tbe  same  author,  1650,   12mo.    4.  ^  A 
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compendious  Method  for  attaining  the  Sciences,  in  a  short 
time,  with  the  statutes  of  the  acudemy  founded  by  cardi- 
nal Richelieu/'  from  the  French,  1654,  8vo.  5.  «<Tbd 
antipathy  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniard,**  from  the 
Spanish,' 1641,  12mo,  dedicated  to  sir  Paul  Pindar,  with 
a  promise  to  publish  some  original  work^  which  it  is  not 
known  that  he  executed.' 

GENTILIS  (SciPio),  brother  of  Alberic  GentUis,  was 
born  in  1565,  and  went  into  Germany  with  his  father.  He 
there  studied  at  Tubingen,  Wittenberg,  and  Leyden,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Lipsius.  He  was  profoundly  learned  in  the 
civil  law,  of  which  he  was  professor  at  Altorf,  and  was  fa- 
mous for  the  clear  method  in  which  he  taught.  He  was 
also  eminent  for  bis  knowledge  in  polite  Uterature,  and 
was  of  very  amiable  manners.  He  died  in  1616,  having 
been  married  little  more  than  four  years  before  his  death, 
to  a  very  beautiful  lady  from  Lucca,  by  whom  he  left  four 
children.  His  principal  works  were  on  civil  law;  as,  1. 
**  De  jure  Publico  Populi  Romani."  2.  "  De  Conjura^ 
tionibus.'*  3.  **  De  Donationibus  inter  Virum  et  uxorem.'* 
4.  ^'  De  bonis  Matemis  et  Secundis  nuptiis.'*  These  ap- 
peared  between  1602  and  1606;  but  he  published  also  at 
an  earlier  period,  5.  **  Epic  Paraphrases  of  twenty-five 
of  David*8  Psalms,"  1584,  in  4to.  And,  6.  «*  Tasso's  Je- 
irusalem,**  transUted  into  Latin  verse,  and  pubUshed  in 
1585,  4to.* 

GENTILIS  (John  Valentine),  a  native  of  Cosenza,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  left  his  country  on  account  of  re- 
ligion about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  re* 
tired  to  Geneva,  where  several  Italian  families  had  already 
formed  a  church.  Among  those  Italian  refugees  there 
were  some  who  began  to  subtilise  with  regard  to  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  words  essence,  person,  coessential, 
&.C.  Blandrata,  and  John  Paul  Alciatus,  were  die  chief 
of  these  innovators^  with  an  advocate  named  Matthew  Gri- 
baud.  But  although  the  subject  was  treated  without  noise, 
and  by  private  writings, .  their  zeal  occasioned  the  articles 
of  faith,  which  were  drawn  up  in  the  Italian  consistory, 
the  18th  of  May  1558,  an4  contained  the  most  pure  and 
orthodox  doctrine  with  relation  to  that  mystery,  and  by 
which  the  subscribers  promised  in  precise  terms,  and  oi| 
pain  of  being  reputed  peijured  and  perfidiotiS|  to  do  noT 
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thing,  directly  or  iedirectly,  which  might  wound  it.  Gen- 
tilis  subscribed  these  articles,  and  yet  persisted  in  propa* 
gating  bis  errors  clandestinely.  The  magistrates  then 
took  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  he*  was  convicted  of 

^ht^ving  violated  bis  sul>scription ;  which  be  endeavoured  to 
excuse  by  pleading  bis  conscience.  He  presented  several 
writings,  at  first  to  palliate  his  opinions,  and  afterwards 
to  confess  and  abjure  them ;  in  consideration  of  which  the 
magistrates  of  Geneva  sentenced  him  only  to  throw  bis 
writfngs  ini»  the  fire  with  bis  own  bands,  and  to  engage 
not  to  stir  out  of  the  city  without  permission*  This  sen<- 
tence  was  executed  the  2d  of  September  1558.  He  was 
discharged  from  prison  a  few  days  after ;  and  on  the  peti- 
tion which  be  presented,  alleging  his  inability  to  givs 
bail,  be  was  excused  from  it ;  but  they  obliged  him  to 
swear  that  he  would  not  go  out  of  Geneva  without  the  con*- 
sent  of  the  magistrates.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  be  made 
his  escape,  and  went  to  Lyons,  and  afterwards  wandered 
about  from  place  to  place  in  Dauphin^  and  Savoy ;  but 
being  every  where  obnoxious,  be  returned  to  the  village 
whither  he  first  retired,  in  the  territory  of  the  canton  of 
Bern.  He  was  quickly  known  there,  and  put  in  prison ; 
but  be  was  set  at  liberty  in  a  few  di^s,  and  published  a 
confession  of  faith  supported  by  some  proob,  and  some 
invectives  against  St.  Atbanasius.  About  the  same  time  be 
was  imprisoned  at  Lyons  for  his  doctrine ;  but,  being  artful 
enough  to  persuade  them  that  his  design  was  agtinst  CaU 
vin,  and  not  against  the  mystcny  of  the  Trinity,  he  was 
discharged.  Blandrata  and  Alciatus,  who  used  their  ut* 
most  efforts  in  Poland  to  establiak  their  errors,  invited  him 
to  come  to  them,  and  assist  them  in  their  work ;  but  the 
king  of  Poland  in  I566,publisfaed  an  edict  for  the  banishing 
of  all  strangers  who  should  teach  such  doctrines.  Gentilis 
retired  into  Moravia,  from  whence  he  went  to  Vienna,  in 
Austria,  and  then  resolved  to  return  tp  Savoy,  where  he 
was  again  apprehended  in  June  1566,  and  the  cause  being 
carried  to  Bern,  it  was  under  examination  from  the  5th  of 
August  to  the  9th  of  September.  Gentilis  being  duly  con- 
victed of  having  obstinately  and  contrary  to  bis  oath  at« 

^  tacked  the  mystery  of  the  trinity,  was  condemned  to  lose 
bis  bead,  which  sentence  was  accordingly  executed  at  a 
time  when  the,  principles  of  toleration  were  little  under** 
utoodt' 
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GENTILLET  (Innocent),*  a  Protestant  lawyer,  and 
an  able  defender  of  the  reformed  religion  against  the  Ro- 
man catholics  and  Socintans,  was  bom  at  Vienne,  in 
Danphiny,  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  we  have  no  dates 
of  his  birth  or  death.  Some  of  the  works  we  are  about  to 
mention  have  been  attributed  to  his  son  Vincent,  although 
improperly,  and  he  Is  with  equal  impropriety  called  Va- 
lentine in  some  biographical  works*  He  was  president  of 
the  chamber  of  the  edict  at  Grenoble,  established  in  1 576 ; 
and  published  an  Apology  for  the  Protestant  Religion,  in 
Latin  ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Geneva,  1588, 
8vo,  and  several  other  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
"  Le  Bureau  du  Concile  delVente,"  Geneva,  1586,  8vo, 
maintaining  that  this  council  wss  contrary  to  the  ancient 
canons,  and  to  the  royal  authority  ;  "  L'Anti  Machiavel,*' 
Leyden,  1547,  12mo;  "  Anti  Socinus,"  16l2,.4to.  The 
learning  aCnd  vigour  of  argument  in  these  works  procured 
him  great  reputation  among  the  protestants.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  country,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
syndic  of  the  republic  of  Geneva;  but  thifs  tost,  as  well  as 
some  other  particulars  of  his  history,  rests  on  doubtful 
authority. ' 

GENTLEMAN  (Francis},  a  dramatic  and  poetical 
writer  of  the  minor  order,  was  born  in  Ireland,  October 
23,  1728,  and  received  his  education  at  Dublin.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  h^  obtained  a  commission  in  the  same  regi- 
ment with  his  father,  who  likewise  belonged  to. the  army  ; 
but,  making  an  exchange  to  a  new-raised  company,  he  was 
dismissed  the  service  on  bis  regiment  being  reduced  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vear  in  1748.  On  this  event  he  indulged 
his  inclination  for  the  stage,  and  appeared  at  Dublin  in 
the  character  of  Aboan,  in  the  play  of  Oroonoko.  Not- 
withstanding an  unconsequential  iignre,  and  uncommon 
timidity,  he  says  he  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations;  but,  having  some  property,  and  hearing 
that  a  legacy  bad  been  left  him  by  a  relation,  he  deter- 
mined to  come  to  London,  where  it  appears  he  dissipated 
what  little  fortune  he  possessed.  He  then  engaged  to  per- 
form at  the  theatre  in  Bath,  and  remained  there  some 
$ime.  From  thence  he  went  to  Edinbui^h,  and  afterwards 
belonged  to  several  companies  of  actors  at  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Chester,  and  other  places.    Growing  tired  of 
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a  pvbfic  life^  he  settled  at  Malton,  a  market-town  about 
twenty  miles    from  Yolrk,    where  he  married,    and  had 
tome  expectation  of  being  provided  for  by  the  marquis  of 
Granby,  to  whom  be  was  recommended  by  a  gentleman    ' 
who  had  known  his  father.     With  this  hoi>e  he  removed 
to  London,  but  soon  had  the  mortification  to  find  all  his 
prospecu  clouded  by  the  sudden  death  of  bis  patron.     Id 
1770  he  performed  at  the  Hay- market,  under  the  manage-* 
ment  of  Mr.  Foote,  and  continued  with  him  three  seasons, 
during  which  time,  and  afterwards,  he  wrote  some  of  his 
drmiaatic  pieces  and  poems.     He  returned  to  his  native 
country  probably  about  1777>  and  struggled  for  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  life  under  sickness  and  want,  firom  which 
death  at  last  relieved  him  Dec.  21^  1784.    The  editor  of 
the  ^^Biographia  Dramatica''  enumerates  fifteen  dramatic 
pieces,  either  written  or  altered  for  tb^  stage   by  him, 
none  of  which  are  now  remembered,   or  had  originally 
much  success.     He  wrote  also  ^*  Characters,  an  Epistle,** 
1766,  4to,  and  «  Royal  Fables,"  1766,  8vo,  poetical  pro- 
ductions of  very  considerable  merit.     But  his  best  per- 
formance was  the  **  Dramatic  Censor,'^  1770,  2  vols.  8vo, 
in  which  he  criticises  about  fifty  of  the  principal  acting 
plays,  and  the  chief  actors  of  his  time,  with  much  im- 
partiality and  judgment.     The  latter,  however,  seems  en- 
tirely to  have  forsaken  him  when  he  became  editor  of  Shak- 
•peare's  plays,  published  by  Bell  in   1774-5,  unquestion- 
ably the  worst  edition  that  ever  appeared  of  any  Englbh 
author.^ 

GEOFFREY.of  Monmouth.  See  JEFFREY. 
GEOFFROI  (Stephen  Francis),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian and  chemist^  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  and  bom 
at  Paris  Feb.  13,  1672.  He  travelled  in  his  own  country, 
and  into  England,  Holland,  and  Italy,  to  complete  his  me* 
^lical  studies,  and  the  collateral  knowledge  of  botany  and 
chemistry.  On  his  return  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor, 
end  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  king's  garden, 
and  of  medicine  at  the  royal  college.  He  was  also  feUow 
of  the  royal  society  in  London,  and  member  of  the  French 
academy  of  sciences.  His  modest,  timid,  and  patient  cha- 
racter, induced  him  to  study  nature  with  attention,  and  to 
aid  her  with  caution  ;  and  bp  took  an  interest  in  the  re« 
covery  of  bis  patients,  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  prac- 

1  Biog.  Dram. 
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lice  was  rather  injurious  to  bicn»  as  caiuing  him  to  bedijr 
too  visible  an  anxiety.  He  never  refused  his  advice  to 
any  one.  He  died  Jan.  6^  1731.  Just  before  his  death  be 
a)iupleted  a  pbarmacopceiay  containing  a  collection  of  the 
compound  medicines  requisite  to  be  kept  by  apothecaries, 
<<  Le  Code  Medicamentaire  de  la  Facuk£  de  Paris,'*  <^ 
which  two  editions,  enlarged  and  corrected,  were  aAier* 
wards  publi^ed.  His  papers  on  the  materia  medica  were 
published  under  the  tide,  *^  Tractatus  de  Materia  Medica, 
five,  de  Medicameatorum  simplicium  historia,  viruite, 
delecto,  et  usu,*'  Paris,  1741,  3  vols,  dvo,  under  the  in* 
spection  of  Aotoine  de  Jussieu.  Several  editions  have 
iNBen  subsequently  published^  and  it  has  been  translated 
into  French.  Aroauk  de  Nobleville,  and  Salem^  pby* 
ficians  of  Orleans,  published  a  continuation  of  this  woHc^ 
pnder  the  title  of  ^*  Hisloire  Naturelle  des  Animanz,'* 
Paris,  1750,  1757,  in  6  vols.  12mo,  which  is  deemed  not 
vnworthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  production  of  Geoffroi. 
from  a  MS  copy  of  bis  lectures,  Dr.  G.  Douglas  trans- 
lated and  pubiisbed  in  1736,  <<  A  Treatise  of  the  Fossil, 
Vegetable,  and  Animal  substances  that  are  made  use  of 
in  physick,''  8vo,  to  which  the  best  account  we  have  yet 
seen  of  the  author  is  prefixed.  He  had  a  brother,  Claude 
Joseph  Geofiroi,  who  wrote  an  essay  on  the  structure  and 
vse  of  the  principal  parts  of  flowers,  and  some  other  phy- 
siological papers  printed  in  the  ^^  Memoires  de  I'acad.  des 
sciences.'** 

GEORGE  of  Trebisond.    See  TRAPEZUNTIUS.    . 

GEORGE  (Amira),  was  a  learned  Maronite,  who  went 
to  Rome  in  the  time  of  pope  Clement  VUI.  and  there  pub- 
lished a  *<  Syriac  and  Cbaldee  Grammar,"  1596,  4t0|| 
which  is  much  esteemed.  At  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  was  elected  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  and 
introduced  the  reformmion  of  the  Calendar.  He  died 
about  1641.' 

GEORGE,  surnamed  the  Cappadocian,  was  made  hi* 
shop  of  Alexandria  when  Athanasius  was  driven  from  that 
see  by  tlie  persecutions  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  about 
the  year  355.  He  was  a  native  of  Epiphania,  in  Cilicia» 
where  hi*  Either  pursued  the  business  of  a  fuller.  From 
this  obscure  situation  the  son  raised  himself,  it  is  said,  not 

*  Life  prefixed  t«  Dr.  Douglas's  translfttioD.— Moreri,— Chaufeptf , 
9  Adorcfi. 
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by  the  most  honourable  means,  to  the  statkm  o£  a  ptelate 
in  the  chnrch,  and  bis  mean  arts  and  depredations  on  tbe 
puUic  purse  became  so  notorious^  that  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  contrived  to  take  with 
him  his  iU-gotten  wealth.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was 
Alexandria,  where  he  professed  great  zeal  for  the  Arian 
system  of  theology,  and  acquired  considerable  influeno« 
with  his  disciples  in  that  city.  Here  he  formed  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  books,  which  the  emperor  Julian 
afterwards  made  the  foundation  of  the  noble  library  estab* 
lished  by  him  in  the  temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  em« 
peror  Trajan,  but  which  was  burnt  by  the  connivance  ef 
the  emperor  Joviao.  When  Athanasius  was  driven  from 
Alexandria,  George  was  elected  bishop  by  the  prevailing 
puty,  and  persecuted  the  catholics,  and  in  other  respects 
played  the  tyrant  with  such  unrelenting  cruelty  and  ava** 
rice,  that  at  length  the  people  rose  as  one  man,  and  ex« 
pelled  him  the  city.  With  much  difficulty  he  regained  his 
authority,  which  he  held  till  the  year  362,  when  he  and 
two  other  persons  who  had  been  ministers  of  bis  atro^ 
cities,  were  ignominiously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public 
prison, ,  and  murdered  by  the  populace.  Such  a  chmcter 
scarcely  merits  a  place  in  this  work,  if  it  were  not  neces« 
sary  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  those  who  pretend  that  he 
has  been  transformed  into  the  renowned  St  George  of  £ng«  ' 
land,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter, 
9,  calumny  which  has  been  amply  refuted  by  Pegge,  Mil* 
ner,.  and  others.^ 

GERARD  (Alexander),  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
church  of  Scotland^  eldest  son  of  the  rev.  Gilb^t  Gerard^ 
minister  of  Chapel-Garioch,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  bom 
there  Feb.  22,  1728 ;  he  was  educated  partly  at  the  parish 
flchod  of  Foveran,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Aberdeen,  .after  his  father's  death.  Here 
be  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  be  wits  entered  a  stu« 
dent  in  Marischal-college  when  he  was  but  twelve  years 
ef  age«  He  devoted  bis  first  four  vears  to  the  study  of 
Greekj  Latin,  the  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  was 
at  the  close  of  the  course  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A, 
He  now  comm^iced  his  tbeobgical  studies,  which  he  pro« 
secoted  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh* 
Imm^iately  on  the  completion  pf  his  twentieth  year,  in 
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174S,  fa^  was  Hcented  to  preach  in  the  cfaurdi  of  Scot* 
Undy  aiid  in  1750  was  chosen  assistant  to  Mr.  David  For- 
dyce,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Marischal  college  at 
Aberdeen,  and  in  two  years  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of 
the  professor,  Gerard  was  appointed  to  sacceed  him. 
Here,  after  a  short  rime,  the  department  assiened  to  Mr. 
Gerard  was  confined  to  moral  philosophy  and  logic,  the 
dtttiesof  which  he  discharged  with  conscientious  and  un- 
wearied diligence,  and  with  equal  success  and  reputation. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  literary  society  at  Aberdeen,  con- 
sisting of  Drs.  Blackwell,  Gregory,  Reid,  Campbell, 
Beattie,  &c.  which  met  vefj  regularly  every  fortnight 
dhiring  the  winter,  when  the  members  communicated  their 
sentiments  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  received  mutual 
improvement  from  their  literary  discussions;  and  hence  ori- 
ginated those  well-known  works,  Reid*s  <^  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind ;"  Gregory*s  "  Comparative  View;"  Gerard^a 
**  Essay  on  Genius  j"  Beattie*s  **  Essay  on  Truth  ;'*  uidCamp- 
beU*s  <<  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.**  In  1759  Mr.  Gerard  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  in  die 
following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  Marischal  college,  and  about  the  same  period  he  took 
his  degree  of  D.  D.  He  continued  to  perform  the  several 
duties  attache4  to  his  offices  till  1771,  when  he  resigned 
the  professorship,  together  with  the  church  living,  and 
was  preferred  to  the  theologicid  chair  in  the  university  of 
King's-coll^e^  a  situation  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
which  happened  on  his  birth-day,  Feb.  22,  1795.  Dr. 
Gerard's  attainments  were  solid  rather  than  brilliant,  the 
efiect  of  close  and  almost  incessant  study,  and  a  fine  judg- 
Bueiit.  He  had  improved  his  memory  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  could  in  little  more  than  an  hour  get  by  heart  a 
sermon  of  ordinary  length.*  He  was  author  of  ^  An  Essay 
oB  Taste,''  which  was  published  in  1759,  and  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal,  from  the  society 
of  Edinburgh.  This  work  was  afterwards  much  enlarged, 
and  reprinted  in  1 780.  His  *^  Dissertations  on  the  Genius 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  published  in  1766,  are 
yfell  known  and  highly  appreciated ;  so  also  are  bis  ^*  £s* 
say  bn  Genius,"  and  his  sermons  in  2  volumes.  In  1799 
his  sob  and  successor,  Dr.  Gilbert  Gerard,  gave  the  world 
a  P96tbumous  work  of  much  merit,  which  had  been  left 
among  the  papers  of  his  father,  entitled  "  The  Pastoral 
Care,"  which  made  a  part  of  his  theological  course  of  lee* 
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tures.    As  a  clergyman  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Gerard  was 
marked  with  prudence,  exemplary  manners,  and  the  most 
punctual  and  diligent  discbarge  of  his  ministerial  duties  ; 
bis  sermons  were  simple  and  plain,  adapted  to  the  coramoa 
class  of  bearers,  but  so  accurate  as  to  secure  the  approba- 
tion of  the  ablest  judges.     As  a  professor  of  divinity,  his 
great  aim  was  not  to  impose  by  his  authority  upon  b» 
pupils  any  favourite  system  of  opinions;  but  to  impress 
them  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  ministerial  of- 
fice ;  to  teach  them  the  proper  manner  of  discharging  all 
its  duties  ;  and  to  enable  them,  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  to  form  a  just  and  impartial  judgment  on  con- 
troverted subjects.     Possessing  large  stores  of  theok>giciil 
knowledge,    he  was  judicious  in  selecting  his  subjects, 
happy  and  successful  in  his  manner  of  communicating  in- 
struction.    He  had  the  merit  of  introducing  a  new,  and  in 
many  respects  a  better  plan  of  theological  education,  than 
those  on  which  it  had  formerly  been  conducted.     Having 
a  constant  regard  to  whatever  was  practically  useful,  rather 
than  to  unedifying  speculations,   he   enjoined  no  duty 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  exemplify  in  his  own  conduct. 
In  domestic  life  he  was  amiable  and  exemplary ;  in  his 
friendships  steady  and  disinterested,   and   in    his  inter- 
course with  society,  hospitable,   benevolent,    and  unas- 
suming ;  uniting  to  the  decorum  of  the  Christian  pastor, 
the  good  breeding  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  cheerfulness^ 
a£fability,  and  ease  of  an  agreeable  companion.* 
GERARD  (John).    See  GERHARD. 
GERARD  THOM,  or  rather  G£RAKD  Ten«U£^  founder 
'of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  born  either  in 
a  small  island  in  Provence,  or,  as  is  thought  more  probable, 
at  Amalfi.     He  was  the  institutor,    and  the  first  grand 
master  of  the  knights  hospitalers  of  Jerusalem,  who  after- 
wards became  knights  of  Malta.     Some  Italian  merchants, 
while  Jerusalem  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  ob- 
tained permission  to  build  a  Benedictine  monastery  oppo* 
site  to  the  holy  sepulchre  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims. 
In  1081,  an  abbot  of  that  monastery  founded  also  an  bos* 
pital,  the  direction  of  which  he  gave  to  Gerard,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  piety.     In   1100  Gerard  took  a  reli- 
gious habit,  and  associated  with  others  under  a  particular 
vow  to  relieve  all  Christians  in  distress,  besides  the  three 
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great  tows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  Gerard 
died  in  i  120.  His  order  was  protected  by  the  church  from 
the  beginning,  and  in  1154  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of 
Anastasius  IV.  which  distinguished  the  subdivisions  of  the 
order  into  knights,  companions,  clerks,  and  serving  bro« 
thers.  The  successor  of  Gerard,  as  grand  master,  was 
Raymond  du  Puy.' 

GERARDE  (John),  a  sargeon  and  famous  herbalist  of 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at  Namptwicb, 
Cheshire,  in  1545.  He  practised  surgery  in  London,  and 
rose  to  eminence  in  that  profession.  Mr.  Granger  says, 
'^  he  was  many  years  retained  as  chief  gardener  to  lord 
Burleigh,  who  was  himself  a  great  lover  of  plants,  and- had 
the  best  collection  of  any  nobleman  in  the  kingdom;  among 
these  were  many  exotics,  introduced  by  Gerarde.''  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  dedication  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
Herbal,  in  1597,  to  that  illustrious  nobleman,  in  which  be 
says  he  had  *'  diat  way  employed  his  principal  study,-  and 
almost  all  his  time,"  then  for  twenty  yearr.  It  appears 
therefore  that  he  had  given  up  his  original  profession^ 
Johnson,  the  editor  of  his  second  edition,  says,  ^*  he  liiPed 
some  ten  years  after  the  publishing  of  this  work,  and  died 
about  1607  ;'^  so  that  he  survived  his  noble  patron  nine 
years. 

Gerarde  lived  in  Rolbom,  and  had  there  a  large  botanic 
garden  of  his  own,  of  which  he  published  a  catalogue  in 
1596,  and  again  in  1599.  Of  this  work  scarcely  an  im* 
pression  is  known  to  exist,  except  one  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  proved  of  great  use  in  preparing  the  Hoitus 
Kewensis  of  Mr.  Aiton,  as  serving  to  ascertain  the  time 
when  many  old  plants  were  first  cultivated.  It  contittns, 
ifcccording  to  Dr.  Puiteney,  1033  species,  or  at  least  sup- 
posed such,  though  many  doubtless  were  varieties ;  and 
there  is  an  attestation  of  Lobel  subjoined,  asserting  his 
having  seen  nearly  all  of  them  growing  and  flowering.  This 
was  one  of  the  earliest  botanic  gardens  in  Europe. 

The  great  work  of  our  author,  is  his  ^  Herbal,  or  Ge- 
neral History  of  Planu,'*  printed  in  1597,  in  folio,  by 
John  Norton,  who  procured  the  wooden  cuts  from  Franc- 
fort,  originally  done  for  the  German  herbal  of  Tabemse- 
montanus.  The  basis  of  the  text  was  the  work  of  Dodo* 
Jisus  entitled  <^  Pemptades,"  for  which  also  probaUy  the 
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Kame  cuts  bad  been  used.  Lobel  asserts  that  a  translation 
of  the  **  Pemptades''  bad  been  made  by  a  Dr.  Priest,  at 
the  expence  of  Mr.  Norton  ;  but  the  translator  dying  soon 
after,  the  manuscript  was  used  by  Gerarde,  without  ac-^ 
knowledgment.  The  intelligent  reader  of  the  Herbal  will 
observe  that  most  of  the  remarks  relative  to  the  places  in 
which  certain  plants  are  found,  their  common  uses,  &c« 
'  belong  to  the  original  work,  and  refer  to  the  country  in 
which  Dodonaeus  wrote,  not  to  England.  Gerarde  is  also 
accused  of  having  been  no  Latin  scholar,  and  of  having 
made  many  mistakes  in  the  additional  matter  which  he 
translated  from  the  works  of  Clusius,  Lobel,  &c.  He  also 
certainly  misapplied  many  of  the  cuts.  Yet  he  had  the 
great  merit  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  plants,  with  un- 
bounded zeal,  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  con« 
tributed  greatly  to  bring  forward  the  knowledge  of  plants 
in  England,  and  his  name  will  be  remembered  by  bots^ 
nists  with  esteem,  when  the  utility  of  his  Herbal  is  super.- 
seded.  A  second  edition  of  Gerarde's  Herbi^l  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson,  in  1636,  who,  like  many 
other  editors,  censured  his  author  with  great  freedom,  and 
undoubtedly  made  many  essential  corrections.  He  was  a 
man  of  far  more  learning  than  Gerarde,  although  by  no 
means  so  good  a  botanist.' 

GERRARDS.     See  GARRARD. 

GERBAIS  (John),  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic,  was 
born  in  1629,  at  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims.  He 
was  admitted  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1661,  chosen 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  royal  college  in  1662,  and  was 
afterwards  principal  of  the  college  at  Rheims,  where,  by 
his  will^  be  founded  two  scholarships.  He  died  April  14, 
1699,  leaving  several  works  in  Latin  and  French;  the 
principal  are,  a  treatise  "  De  Causis  Majoribus,*^  1691, 
4to,  in  which  he  maintains  that  episcopal  causes  ought  to 
be  first  judged  by  the  metropolitan,  and  the  bishops  in 
bis  province.  Innocent  XL  condemned  this  work  in  1680. 
A  treatise  on  the  authority  of  kings  over  marriages,  1690, 
4to;  three  letters  <*  Sur  le  pecule  des  Religieux,"  1698, 
ISmd;  a  translation  of  the  treatise  by  Panormus  on 
the  council  of  Basil,  8vo;  "  Lettre  sur  la  Comedie," 
12mo;  *<  Lettre  sur  les  Dorures  et  le  Luxe  des  Habits 
des  Femmes,*'  12mo,  &c.     Ail  the  works  of  this  autlior 

•Palteoey'g  Sketches  of  Botany.— R<«f'<  Cyclopwdia. 
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discofver  lively  wit,  great  strength  and  solidity  of  reasonings 
with  much  penetration  and  deep  learning.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  French  clergy  to  publish  the  edition  of  ^  Rules"  re- 
specting the  Regulars,  with  M.  Hauler's  notes,  1665,  4to.' 

GERBELIUS  (Nicolas),  an  eminent  German  lawyer, 
was  a  native  of  Pforzeim.  He  was  a  professor  of  law  at 
Strasburg,  where  he  died  very  old,  Jan.  20,  1560.  He 
was  greatly  distinguished  and  respected  in  his  day.  Tbuaous 
calls  him,  ^*  Virum  optimum,  &  pariter  doctrina  ac  mo- 
rum  suavitate  excellentem.'*  His  principal  work  is  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  Greece,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Isagoge 
in  tabulam  Graecise  Nicolai  Sophiani,"  Basil,  1550,  folu>. 
There  are  besides  of  Gerbelius,  1.  *^  Vita  Joh.  Cuspi* 
niani.'*  2.  *<  De  Anabaptistorum  ortu  &  progressa  ;'V  a 
curious  work.  He  published  also  a  New  Testament,  in 
1521,  4to,  an  extremely  rare  edition,  printed  at  Ha- 
guenau.  * 

GERBERON  (Gabriel),  a  famous  writer  in  favour  of 
Jansenism,  was  born  at  Saint  Calais,  in  the  French  pro- 
vince of  Maine,  in  1628;  and  was  first  of  the  oratory,  and 
then  became  a  Benedictine  in  the  congreg^ion  of  St. 
Maur,  in  1649.  He  there  taught  theology  for  some  yean 
with  considerable  success,  but  being  too  free  in  his  opinions 
in  favour  of  the  Jansenists,  was  ordered  to  be  arrested  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1682,  at  the  abbey  of  Corbie.*  He  contrived, 
however,  to  escape  into  Holland,  but  the  air  of  that  country 
disagreeing  with  him,  he  changed  hb  situation  for  the  Low 
Countries..  In  1703  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
bishop  of  Mechlin,  and  being  condemned  for  errors  on  the 
doctrine  of  grace,  suffered  imprisonment  at  Amiens,  and 
in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  No  sufferii^  could  shake  his 
zeal  for  what  he  thought  the  truth,,  and  in  1710  he  was 
given  up  to  the  superiors  of  his  own  order,  who  sent  him 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  died  in  1711.  He 
was  author  of  many  works  on  the  subjects  of  controversy 
then  agitated,  particularly  a  general  History  of  Jansenism, 
3  vols.  12mo,  Amsterdam,  1703,  for  which  be  was  called 
a  violent  Jansenist.  His  other  principal  works  were,  edi- 
tions of  Marius  Mercator,  St.  Anselm,  and  Ba'ius;  the 
Apology  of  Rupert,  abbot  of  Tuy,  respecting  the  Eucha- 
rist, in  Latin,  8vo;  *<  Le  veritable  Penitent,  ou  Apologie 

»  Nicoron,  ▼ol.  XIV.— Moreri.— Dopio. 
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de  la  Penitence/'  12010,  against  R  Hazard,  a  Jesuit; 
<^  La  verity  CattK>Uqae  viclorieuse,  sur  la  Predestinatioii 
et  la  Grace  efficase ;''  <<  Trait6  historique  $ur  la  Grace  ;'* 
**  Lettres  i  M.  Bossoet,  Eveque  de  Meaux  ;**  "  La  con- 
fiance  Cbr6tienne  ;'*  «  Le  Chretien  d^sabus^ ;"  "  La  Regte 
des  Mceurs  contre  les  fausses  Maximes  de  la  Morale  C6r* 
rompue,"  12nK>;  '*  La  Defense  de  TEglise  Romaine;^* 
and  <^  Avis  salutaires  de  la  Sainte  Yierge  k  ses  Divots  in- 
discrets.''  This  last  is  a  translation  of  the  **  Monita  Salu- 
taria"  of  Adam  Windelfels,  a  Gerinan  lawyer.  Many  others 
are  enumerated  by  Moreri. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  impetuous  in  character  and 
style,  but  his  virtues  were  also  great,  his  manners  severe, 
and  his  piety  exemplary.  A  considerable  detail  of  the  life' 
of  Gerberon  is  given  in  the  literary  history  of  the  congre-^ 
gation  of  St.  Maur,  published'in  1770,  4to.' 

GERBERTUS.    See  SILVESTER  11. 

GERBIER  (Sir  BA.LTHiU5AR),  a  psuuter  in  miniature^ 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1592.  He  was  employed  by 
Charles  L  but  is  faa  more  conspicuous  as  having  been  en- 
gaged, in  conjunction  with  Rubens,  to  negociate  a  treaty 
widi  Spain  ;  and  for  having  been  for  a  time  British  resi** 
dent  at  Brussels.  His  being  in  the  suite  of  Buckingham* 
in  Spain  was  the  means  of  this  elevation ;  for  which  he  does' 
not  appear  to  have  been  duly  qualified.  He  was  some^ 
what  acquainted  with  architecture,  and  was  employed  by 
lord  Craven  to  give  designs  for  Hempst^«>hall,  which  has 
since  been  burnt  Beine  neglected  by  the  court,  he  in 
1648  appeared  as  an  author,  and  founder  of  an  academy 
at  Bethnal-green ;  and  in  1649  published  hi^  first  lecture 
on  geoffrapby.  This  was  followed  by  others,  and  by  various 
pamphlets  respecting  quackish  schemes  and  projects,  with 
which  his  head  appears  to  have  been  full.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Cayenne,  and  settled  with  his  family  at  Surinam  ; 
wherey  by  order  of  the  Dutch,  he  was  seized  and  sent 
back  to  Holland,  from  the  jealousy  of  that  government, 
which  regarded  him  since  bis  naturalization  in  England  as 
an  agent  of  the  king.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  It.  he 
returned  to  England,  and  prepared  triumphal  arches  for 
his  honour.  Here  he  practised  various  mc^n^  of  living  for 
some  years,  with  no  great  respect  or  profit,  and  at,  last 
died  in  1667,  baring  passed  bis  latter  days  in  all  the  exp.e« 
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diento  of  quackery.  Lord  Orford  has  beitowed'^a  hug 
article  upon  sir  Balthasar,  but  bas  not  much  exalted  hii 
merit  as  a  man  or  an  artbt  ^ 

GERBILLON  (John  Francis),  one  of  the  Jesuit  mis* 
siouaries  in  China,  and  author  of  some  bbtorical  observa- 
tions on  great  Tartary,  and  accounts  of  some  of  his  travels^ 
inserted  in  Du  Haiders  History  of  China^  was  born  in  1654, 
became  a  Jesuit  in  1670,  was  sent  (o  China  in  1685,  and 
arrived  at  Pekin  in  1688.  He  obtained  the  highest  Aivour 
with  the  emperor,  for  whom  he  wrote  ^^  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry,'* from  Euclid  and  Archimedes ;  and  a  practical  and 
q^ulative  geometry,  which  were  splendidly  published 
at  Pekin  in  the  Chinese  and  Tarurian  languages.  Hie 
emperor  permitted  him  to  preach,  and  to  appoint  preachera 
throughout  his  vast  dominions,  but  was  always  desirous  to 
have  him  about  his  person.  He  died  at  Pekin  in  1707» 
superior  general  of  all  the  missions  in  China.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  his  journey  to  Siam,  which  has  not  been 
published.* 

GERDIL  (Hyacinth  Sigismond),  a  Roman  cardinal, 
and  a  metaphysician  of  very  considerable  talents,  was  born  . 
at  Samoens,  in  one  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  Pied- 
montese  dominions,  in  17 18,  He  was  first  instructed  by 
an  uncle,  who  afterwards  placed  him  in  the  royal  college 
at  Anneci.  In  1732  he  entered  the  Barnabite  order,  and 
as  soon  as  his  divinity  studies  were  finished,  removed  to 
Bologna,  where  be  so  recommended  himself  to  Benedict 
XIV.  then  archbishop  of  that  city,^  as  to  be  employed  by 
him  in  making  extracts,  translating  passages  and  collecting 
hints  for  the  treatise  on  canonization  which  that  pontiff, 
published  some  years  afterwards.  In  1742  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  convent  of  Macerata,  and  in 
1747  published  at  Turin  his  be&t  metaphysical  work,  a 
**  Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,*'  which- origi* 
tiated  in  this  expression  of  Locke,  that  **  we  shall  never 
know  whether  God  has  not  communicated  the  power  of 
thinking  to  matter.*'  Gerdil,  in  opposition  to  this  opinion, 
which  it  is  well  known  occasioned  the  charge  of  irreligion 
against  Locke,  maintains  that  <'  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul  can  be  demonstrated  from  the  same  principles  by 
which  Locke  argues  the  existence  and  immateriality  of  the 

1  Walpole't  Anecdotet.— Pi1ki(igto'n.-»->t.7SOQs's  RovirOBi,  ▼•!.  it. 
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Supreme  Being.**  Those,  however,  who  gave  bther  Ger-v 
dii credit  for  his  success  in  this  argument,  were  less  pleased 
with  finding  that  in  his  next  work,  published  at  Turin, 
in  1748,  a  "  Treatise  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  Ideas,", 
he  maintained  the  opinions  of  Malebranche  against  "those 
of  Locke;  and  this  his  biographer  considers  is  a  retrograde 
itep  in  metaphysics. 

The  reputation  of  these  two  works,  whatevei^  may  now 
be  thonght  of  them,  procured  him  the  professorship  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  Turin  in  1750,  and  he  waa[ 
also  appointed  .a  fellow  of  the  royal  academy  which  was. 
instituted  at  that  time.  Many  excelleftit  memoirs  from  his 
pen  are  printed  in  the  -first  five  Tolumes  of  its  tranWclions,[ 
published  in  1759.  In  1757  he  pubhshed  what  was  thought 
the  most  useful  of  all  bis  works,  the  *^  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Religion,"  against  the  infidel  writers  of  his  day. 
The  merit  of  this  work  induced  the  pope  Benedict  XIV.  to 
recommend  him  to  his  Sardinian  majesty,  to  be  tutor  to 
the  prince  royal,  afterwards  the  late  (abdicJated)  king  <if 
Sardinia.  For  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil' he  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  duels;  and  during  the  tiniie  he  was 
employed  in  the  court  of  Turin,  published  three  works  in 
confutation  of  some  paradoxes  of  as  many  eminent  French 
writers.  Melon,  Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau.  He  con- 
futed Melon  in  his  doctrine,  that  luxury  contributes  to, 
the  prosperity  of  nations ;  Montesquieu,  in  his  principle 
that  monarchic  governments  can  subsist  Without  virtue; 
and  Rousseau,  in  the  whole  of  his  system  of  education^ 
exhibited  in  the  Emile.  This  last  appears  to  be  the  best. 
Rousseau  himself  acknowledged  that* it  was  the  only  book 
written  against  him  which  he  thought  worthy  of  being  read 
to  the  end,  a  compliment,  however,  as  much  to  himself 
as  to  Gerdil,  and  containing  more  vanity  than  truth.  This 
work  was  translated  into  English,  and  published  lit  London 
in  1764,  under  the  title  **  Reflections  on  Education;  re- 
lative both  to  theory  and  practice,**  &c.  2  vols:  l2mo. 
Gerdil  afterwards  diminished  in  some  degree  his  gene/al 
reputation  by  publishing  a  work  on  the  phenomena  of  ca- 
pillary tubes,  in  which  he  combated  the  doctrine  of  attrac- 
tion. On  this  occasion  the  late  celebrated  astronomer  La 
Lande  said,  **  Gerdil  is  learned  in  many  other  branches  of 
science ;  and  his  reputation  may  safely  dispense  with  this 
work.'^ 
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In  1 777,  on  the  nomination  of  his  Sardinian  majefty^ . 
Gerdil  was  made  a  cardiua!,  and  consequently  left  Tudn 
for  Rome,  where,  however,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive  retirement,  and  is  said  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  political  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome,  from  which  be 
foresaw  many  evils  to  the  church.  In  1801  he  warmly  op* 
posed  the  intended  negociations  with  the  French  consular 
government,  and  treated  Buonaparte^s  proposal  for  a  con* 
cordate  as  an  impudent  hypocritical  farce,  and  therefore 
openly  dissented  from  it.  It  was  generally  reported  that 
he  told  the  late  pope,  Pius  VI.  that  ^^  by  the  signature  of 
the  concordate  hp  had  signed  the  destruction  of  religion,*' 
which  in  one  sense  was  probably  true.  Gerdil  was  a  ca« 
tholic  of  the  old  school,  and  with  him  there  was  no  religion 
but  that  of  the  chUrch,  and  no  power  but  that  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  These  predominant  sentiments  of  his  mind  are  not 
unfrequently  discoverable  in  his  works.  He  died  at  Rome, 
Aug.  17,  1802,  much  regretted  by  his  admirers,  by  his  coir 
leagues,  and  by  the  public  at  large.  He  was  buried  by 
his  own  desire  in  the  plainest  manner,  in  th^  church  of 
his  convent  of  St  Charles,  at  Cattinari.  The  year  after 
his  death  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Bologna,  in  6  vols.  4to.  They  are  written  in  Latin,  lulian, 
and  French.  * 

GEREE  (John),  an  English  divine  of  the  puritan  cast,  - 
^was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1 600,  and  in  1 6 1 5  entered  as  a  ser* 
vitorof  Magdalen-halL  In  1621  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  and  being  ordained,  became  minister  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  was  afterwards  silenced 
by  bishop  Goodman  for  objecting  to  certa4n  ceremonies  of 
the  church.  In  1641  this  suspension  was  removed  by  one 
of  the  parliamentary  committees  which  took  upon  them  to 
new-model  the  church.  In  1645  he  became  by  the  same 
interest  minister  of  $t.  Albans,  and  about  four  years  after- 
wards that  of  St  Faith's,  under  St.  Paul's,  London.  AU 
though  a  puritan  in  matters  of  the  ceremonies  and  disci- 
pline, he  appears  soon  to  have- penetrated  into  the  designs 
of  the  reformers  of  his  age,  and  opposed  the  civil  war,  and 
especially  the  murder  of  the  king,  the  barbarity  of  which 
is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death.  He  died  at  his  hxnom 
in  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row,  in  February  1649.     Wood 

'  AUieueum,  toL  V.  froia  his  Blog«»  pabliVaod  at  Rome.— -Diet*  Hist. 
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gives  a  long  list  of  sermons  and  tracts  published  by  this 
author,  against  the  baptists  and  independents ;  one  of  them 
is  entitled  "An  exercise,  wherein  the  evil  of  Health-drink- 
ing is  by  clear  and  solid  arguments  convinced,**  1648,  4to. 
Another,  more  useful  in  that  age,  was  his  "  Astrologo- 
Mastix;  or,  the  vanity  of  judicial  astrology,'*  1646.  He 
bad  an  elder  brother,  Stephen,  also  a  puritan  divine,  who 
wrote  against  Dr.  Crisp,  in  the  Antinomian  controversy.* 

GERHARD  (John),  an  eminent  German  Lutheran  di* 
vine,  was  born  at  Quedlinburgh,  in  Saxony,  Oct  17,  1582, 
where  he  was  partly  educated,  but  in  1599^  was  sent  to 
Wittemberg,  and  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  under 
the  ablest  masters.  In  1601,  by  the  advice  of  Rauchbach, 
a  counsellor  and  vice-chancellor  of  Saxony  (for  his  father 
died  in  159^]  he  went  through  a  cout*se  of  medical  studies, 
but  about  two  years  after,  recollecting  a  vow  he  had  made 
during  a  fit  of  sickness,  he  returned  again  to  divinity,  the 
study  of  which  he  farther  prosecuted  at  Jena,  t6  which 
he  first  went  as  tutor  to  his  friend  Rauclibach's  son.  la 
1603  be  took  his  master's  degree  here,  and  in  1604  re- 
moving with  his  pupil  to  Marpurg,  he  continued  bis  theo* 
logical  studies,  and  learned  Hebrew.  In  1605  he  returned 
to  Jetia,  took  his  degree  in  philosophy,  and  having  been 
ordained,  was  appointed  by  John  Casimir,  duke  of  Saxony, 
to  a  church  in  Francohia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  Casimirian  college  of  Cobourg. 
-In  1616  by  consent  of  his  liberal  patron,  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  divinity  at  Jena,  and  continued  in  that  of- 
fice during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  four  times 
chosen  rector  of  the  university,  and  encreased  his  reputa-  * 
tion  by  a  vast  Variety  of  publications  which  made  him 
known  to  all  the  literati  of  Europe,  many  of  whom,  both 
protectants  and  catholics,  bore  testimony  to  his  extensive 
learning,  piety,  and  usefulness,  both  as  a  divine  and 
teacher.  He  died  of  a  fever,  Aug.  17,  1637.  His  works, 
which  are  written  in  Latin  and  German,  consist  of  treatises 
on  various  theological  subjects,  critical  and  polemical ; 
commentaries  on  various  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament ;  common-places,  &c.  &c.  One  only  of  these,  bis 
^*  Meditations,"  is  ^ell  known  in  this  country,  having  gone 
through  many  editbns,  and  having  also  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages  and  into  Greek.     He  left  a 

»  Ath.  Qy.  vol.  II. 
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..numeroui  family,   some  of  whom  became  distinguished 

,^  divines,  particularly  bis  eldest  son,  John  Ernest,  who 

^  was.  bom  at  Jeua  in  1 62 1 ,  and  studied  at  Altdorf.     He  was 

appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Wittemb^rg  in  1646, 

.and  in  1652  was  nominated  professor  of  history  at  Jeoa. 

.  Like  bis  father  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  biblical  and 

.  theological  learning.     He  died  in  1 688.     Among  his  works 

are,  *^  Harmonia  Linguarum  Orieotalium ;''  ^^  Disputatio- 

.Dum  theologicarum  Fasciculus;'*  '*  De  Ecclesia;  Coptics 

Ortu,  Progressu,  et  Doctrina."     There  ia  a  very  minute 

and  curious  history  of  this  family  in  the  work  from  which 

.  these  particulars  have  been  taken,  with  nxu^h  collateral  in- 

formation  respecting  the  theological  writers  and  conirover- 

.  sips  dpring  the  jife  pf  th^  eldpr  Gerhard. ' 

QERLACH  (S.Tf FBE^),  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at 
.  ICnitlipgj^n,  a  village  in  Suabia,  f)ep.  26,  1546.  He  laid 
.the  foundation  pf  a  learned  educatipn  at  S^utgard,  and  be- 
came distinguished  for  his  diligence  at  thp  university  of 
Tubingen,  whejre,  in  1^66,  he  took  his  deg^ree  of  B.  A. 
with  great  applause.  Shortly  after  this  he  withdrew  from 
^he  university  to  Eslingen  on  accppnt  of  the  plague,  and 
there  he  was  admitted  to  the  c)egre^  of  doctor  in  philuso* 
phy  in  1567,  and  in  1573  he  apcomp^niec)  Davjd  Ungnad, 
who  w^  $ent  on  an  embassy  from  the  emperor  IVfai^imiliaQ 
Jl.  to  tbe  Turkis{l  court.  He  continued  at  Constantinople 
about  fiye  years,  acquainting  himself  with  the  manpers  and 
.religion  of  the  Turks  and  GreekS|  cultivating  an  iH:quaint* 
ance  with  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  latter  communion, 
.find  collecting  many  Greek  lyiSS.  which  he  purchased  for 
.Crusius.  Upon  his  return  to  Tubingen  be  wa^  madp  profes- 
,sor,  dean  of  the  church,  and  a  meipber  of  the  sepatus  aca« 
.  demicus,  but  engaged  in  the  duties  of  l)is  professiop  with 
«ao  much  zeal  apd  a^sidpity,  as  to  injpr^  his  befiltb.  He 
died  Jan.  30,  1612.  He  was  author  of  varioui^  controver- 
sial writings  against  paneau  and  Biiseus  on  the  subject  of 
^tie.  divinity  of  Jesus  Christy  two  volumes  of  <*  pi^puta- 
tipnes  Tb^logicas  de  praecipuis  horum  temporpm  contro- 
versii?,"  Tubingen,  1610,  4to,  and  of  what  may  pow  pro- 
bably be  thought  the  most  important  of  his  works,  <<  A 
.Journal  (in  German)  of  the  embassy  to  the  |^orte,**  pub- 
.jished  at.Fr^ncfort,  in  1674^  fol.* 

''    *  HV'vri^  fc^lesiarti^  J^eco'i'XVIf.  in  ritm  Jo.Get-hnrdi/I^iptic,  172*7,  §  n, 
t  ^eIobieffAd«in^r-FrdMriTheatniiD.--Niceroo,  ▼ol.  XXVI. 
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GERMANIC  US  (Cjesar),  son  of  Drusas  and  of  Antonia 
the  virtUQUs  niece  of  Angustus^  inherited  the  excellent 
qualities  of  his  mother.  Tiberias,  who  was  his  paternal 
ui|cley  adopted  him,  and  he  was  gradually  raised  to  the 
consulship,  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Christian  sera.  When 
Augustus  died,  he  was  in  Germany,  where  ihe  soldiers 
would  have  raised  him  to  the  empire,  had  he  not  declined 
it  He  recalled  the  rebellious  to  their  duty,  defeated  the 
Germans  under  Arminius,  and  retook  a  Roman  eagle  which 
the  Marsi  had  kept  from  the  defeat  of  Varus.  Being  re- 
called to  Rome,  he  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
.  and  was  appointed  commander  in  the  East,  whither  he  re- 
tunied  soon  after,  to  quell  the  eneoiies  of  Rome  in  that 
quarter.  He  was  there  so  successful,  that  be  defeated  the 
king  of  Armenia,  and  placed  another  on  his  throne.  But 
the  splendor  of  his  victories  is  supposed  to  have  cost  him 
bis  life ;  for  Tiberius  became  jealous  of  him,  and  if  he  did  ' 
not  actually  poison  him,  as  many  thought,  contrived  to 
wear  out  bis  life  with  fatigue  and  vexation.  He  died  at 
Daphne  of  Antioch,  aged  34,  in  the  2!^th  year  of  the 
Christian  sera.  His  widow,  Agrippina,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  childrenf  received  bis  ashes  with  sincerity,  as  well  as 
solemnity  of  grief,  in  which  all  Rome,  except  the  tyrant, 
deeply  partook.  One  of  his  sons  was  Caligula,  who  proved 
so  drekdfuUy  unworthy  of  iiis  excellent  father.  Germani- 
cus  had  all  the  qualities  and  talents  which  could  conciliate 
universal  affection  and  esteem :  courage,  probity,  military 
skill,  pleasing  manners  in  society,  fidelity  in  friendship, 
and  even  abilities  for  literature,  eloquence,  and  compo- 
sition. Some  specimens  of  his  Latin  poetry  ar^  still  ex- 
unt ;  and  he  wrote  comedies  in  Greek,  and  a  version  of 
Aratus.  In  the  midst  of  arms  he  cultivalted  polite  studies. 
It  is  seldom  that  so  many  admirable  qualities  unite  in  a. 
person  of  such  rank ;  and  it  must  have  been,  therefore, 
with  the  most  poignant  regret,  that  the  Romans  saw  hhn 
so  early  cut  off  .by  the  dark  suspicions,  or  unfeeling  treat- 
ment, of  Tiberius. 

.  His  **  Arati  Phenomena,  Latinis  versibus  tradita,*'  was 
published  afk Venice,  1488,  4to,  and  reprinted  by  MoreU 
lus  at  Pai;is,  1559,  4to.  Some  epigrams  attributed  to  bim 
are  among  the  *^  Poematia  Vetera,**  Paris,  1690,  12mO| 
andCobourg,  1715,  1716,  8vo.> 
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GERMON,  or  GERMONIO  (ANAiTASius),  an  eminent 
lawyer,  whos^  writiogs  are  much  valued  botb  Jbr  matter 
and  manner,  was  born  at  Turin  in  1551,  of  a  noble  Pied<» 
inontese  family.  For  some  reasons,  not  explained,  his 
education  wfts  neglected  until  he  bad  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  but  be  then  applied  with  great  diligence  to 
%he  study  of  the  law,  and  after  taking  his  degrees  at  Turin, 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  canon^law.  This  was  so 
inucb  to  his  inclination,  thai  he  continued  in  the  o^ce, 
although  promoted  to  be  archdeacon  of  Turin,  and  aposto- 
lical prothonotary.  As  archdeacon  he  accompanied  the 
archbishop  of  Turin  to  Rome,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of 
the  popes  Sixtus  V.  Urban  VII.  Gregory  XIV.  and  Cle- 
ment VJIL  By  the  .last  he  was  employed  in  compiHng 
part  of  the  Decretals,  with- notes  and  illustrations.  After 
other  honours  and  preferments  bad  been  bestowed  on  hixa^ 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Tarantesia  in  Savoy.  He  died 
on  an  embassy  at  the  court  of  Madrid  in  1627.  Besides 
his  notes  on  Uie  decretals,  and  other  smaller  pteces  on  th^ 
digest,  and  code,  he  published  *^  De  Sacrorum  immunitati- 
bus  lib.  (res,  &c.''  Rome,  1591,  folio.  ^^  Ppmeridianse 
sessiones  in  quibus  Latinse  Linguse  dignitas  defenditur,** 
Turin^  1580,  4to.  There  is  also  an  edition  of  bis  ^<  Opera 
Omnia  ab  ipso  recognita,'*  Rome,  1623,.  fol.' 

GERMON  (Baktholomew),  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Orleans  June  17,  |663,  and  entered  the  society  of 
Jesuits  in.  ig{SO.  Much  of  his  life  appears  to  have  passed 
i.n  controversy.  He  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  learning, 
^d  an  elegaqt  Latin  writer,  but  not  so  maph  adpiired  as  a 
critic.  He  entered  the  lists  of  controversy,  with  two  men 
pf  great  abilities,  Mabillon  and  IJoustant,  in  consequence 
pf  father  Mabjllon^s  wor)L  on  diplomas,  in  which  he  thought 
)ie  discQvered  that  Mabillon  had  ^vanced  some  things  on 
%he  authority  of  forgeries.  This  produced  Gernum's  first 
work,  '*  De  veteribus  regum  Francomm  Diplomatibus,  et 
arte  secemendi  antiqua  diploinau  vera  a  falsis,**  Paris, 
1703,  12mO|  which  was  followed  by  two  other  treatises  on 
the  same  subject.  Mabillon  answered  in  bis  *'  Supple- 
ment i  la  Diplomatique,^'  1704,  bpt  without  naming  Ger« 
mon;  and  the  controversy  employed  other  peps,  but  ap* 
pears  to  have  ended  at  last  in  favour  of  Mabillon.  Germon 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  disputes  on  grace,  &q.  and  is 
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JtboQgbt  to  bave  been  tbe  author  of  a  **"TraitS  Tbeologique 
5ur  ies  101  propositions  enoneees  dans  le  buUe  Unigeni- 
tus/'  2  vols.  4to,  ^ablisbed  by  the  cardinal  de  Bissy,  as 
bis  own.  One  of  his  most  curious  publications  appears  to 
be  "  De  Veteribtis  Hsereticis  Ecclesiasticorum  codicum 
corruptoribns,^'  Paris,  17 13,  8vo.  In  this  he  takes  a  view 
of  the  many  forgeries,  interpolations,  &c.  that  have  oc- 
curred, either  in  editions  of  the  bible,  or  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  divines.  Germon  died  Oct.  2,  1718,  at 
Orleans,  whither  he  had  gone  to  pay  a  visit.  ^ 

GERSON  (John),  by  some  called  Charlier,  an  illus- 
trious Frenchman,  and  usually  styled  <^  Doctor  Christianis- 
simus,''  was  born  in  1363  at  Gerson  in  France.     He  was 
educated  ait  Paris,  after  which  he  studied  divinity  for  tea 
years  under  Peter  D'Ailly  and  Giles  Deschamps,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  in  1 392.     Three  years  after  he 
became  canon  and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Paris ;  and, 
when  John  Petit  had  the  baseness  to  justify  the  murder  of 
Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  which  was  committed  in  1408  by 
order  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Gerson  caused  tbe  doc- 
trine of  this  tyrannicide  to  be  censured  by  tbe  doctors  and 
bishops  of  Paris.     His  zeal  shone  forth  no  less  illustriously 
at  the  council  of  Constance,  at  which  he  assisted  as  am- 
bassador from  France,  and  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  many  speeches,  and  by  one,  particularly,  ixi  which  he 
enforced  the  superiority  of  the  council  over  the  pope.     He  . 
caused  also  the  doctrine  of  the  above  John  Petit  to  be  con- 
demned at  this  council.     Not  venturing  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  the  d«ke  of  Burgundy  would  have  persecuted  him, 
be  retired  into  Germany,  and  afterwards  got  into  a  con-^ 
vent  at  Lyons,  of  which  his  brother  was  prior;  and  here  he 
died  in  1429^    A  collection  of  his  writings  have  been  pub- 
Ksbed  several  times ;  btit  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1706, 
under  the  care  of  Du  Pin,  in  five  vols,  folio.     In  this  edi^ 
tion  there  is  a  ^<  Gersoniana,*'  which  is  represented   as 
being  curious.     Thuanus  has  spoken  highly  of  Gerson  in 
tbe  first  book  of  his  history.     Hoffman,  in  his  Lexicon, 
ealls  bim,*^'  ssbcuU  sui  oraculum  ;*'  and  Cave,  in  his  ^<  His- 
toria  Literaria,''  says,  that  no  man  can  be  very  conversant 
|u  his  works,   sine  insigni  frucfu^  *•  without  very  great 
iienefit.^     Some  have  attributed  to  him  the  famous  book  of 
^*  the  Imitation  of  Christ ;''  but  for  this  there  seems  no 
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sufficient  foundation.  It  is  not  in  any  edition  of  Gerson*s 
works ;  but  its  being  attributed  to  Gersoo,  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
bas  led  the  friends  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  to  doubt  whether 
such  a  man  as  Gerson  ever  existed.  The  Gerson,  however, 
to  whom  that  work  was  attributed,  is  not  the  above  John 
Gerson,  but  another,  the  abbot  of  Verceil,  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century.  * 

GERVAISE  (Nicholas),  a  French  missionary,  was  a 
native  of,  Paris,  and  the  son  of  M.  Gervaise^  physician  to 
M.  Fouqoet,  snperintendant  of  the  finances.  He  had  not 
arrived  at  bis  twentieth  year,  when  he  embarked  with  some 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  going  as  missionaries  to  the  king- 
dom of  Siaro.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  language,  conversed  with  the  learned, 
and,  at  his  return,  published  **  Hist,  naturelle  et  politique 
du  Royaume  de  Siam,^*  16tS8,  4to,  and  **  Description  his- 
torique  du  Royaume  de  Maca^ar,'^  12mo;  two  very  curi- 
ous works.  He  was  afterwards  curare  of  Vannes  in  Bret* 
lany,  then  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours. 
His  new  dignity  induced  him  to  write  a  life  of  St  Martin, 
4to,  which  was  criticised  by  Dom.  Stephen  Badier,  a  Be- 
nedictine; and,  sixteen  years  after,  he  printed  **  Hist  de 
Bo€ce*'  at  Paris.  Being  consecrated  bishop  of  Horren, 
some  time  after,  at  Rome,  he  embarked  for  the  place  of 
his  mission ;  but  the  Caribbees  murdered  him  and  all  his 
clergy  on  their  arrival,  November. 20,  1729.  He-  wrote 
several  other  books,  but  of  less  consequence  than  those 
above  mentioned.' 

GERVAISE  (Armand  Francis),  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, having  studied  ethics  with  success,  entered  among  the 
bare-footed  Carmelites ;  but,  not  finding  this  reform  suf- 
ficiently austere  to  satisfy  his  excessive  zeal,  he  took  the 
habit  of  la  Trappe  1695,  and  insinuated  himself  so  much 
into  the  favour  of  the  celebrated  abb£  de  Ranc£,  as  to  be 
appointed  abbot  of  la  Trappe  on  the  death  of  Dom.  Zo« 
zime  l^BS*  The  abb^,  however,  soon  repented  of  his 
choice ;  for  the  new  abbot  began  ioioiediately  to  raise  ani- 
jnosities,  and  foment  divisions  among  the  monks,  endea- 
vouring to  set  them  against  de  Ranc^,  and  to  undo  all  that 
this  reformer  bad  done  ;  but  the  abb£  engaged  him  artfully 
to  resign,  and  got  bis  resignation  approved  by  the  king. 

'  ^  Dnpin. — korcri  in  Chsrlier.— Bkmni's  Cenrare. — C«Te,  ▼•].  II.— ^'abric. 
Bibl.  Ut  Med.  Tol.  Ill,  4to.  »  Monthr'PkL  Bkt. 
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Cervaise,  finding  bimself  deprived  of  bis  abbey,  left  la 
Trappe,  and  drew  up  a  long  "  Apology."  He  frequently 
changed  his  place  of  abode  afterwards,  always  living,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  rule«  of  la  Trappe  ;  but,  when  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Hist,  generale  de  Ciieaux,"  4to,  ap- 
peared, the  Bernardioes,  who  were  violently  attacked  in 
that  work,  obtained  an  order  from  the  court  against  him, 
find  be  was  arrested  at  Parity,  conducted  to  the  abbey  of 
Notre-Dume  de  Reclus,^  where  he  was  confined,  and  died 
therein  1755.  Besides  his  "Apology,"  and  his  **  Hist 
de  la  refornie  de  C^iteaux,"  which  is  very  scarce,  he  left 
^'  La  Vie  de  St.  Cyprien,"  with  dissertations,  4to ;  "  La 
Vie  d'Abailard  et  d'Hebise,"  2  vols.  i2iDo;  "  Let- 
ires  d'Abailard  a  Helo'ise,"  2  vols.  l2mo.  This  is  a  very 
paraphrastical  trantilation.  "  Hist,  de  TAbb^  Suger,'' 
3  vols.  l2mo;  **  La  Vie  de  St  Iren6e,"  2  vols.  12mo;  "  La 
Vie  de  Rufin,"  2  vols.  12mo;  *<  La  Vie  de  TApdtre  St. 
Paul,"  3  vols.  1 2roo ;  "  La  Vie  de  St.  Paulin,"  with  dis- 
sertations,  4te ;  two  Letters  on  the  Anglican  Ordinations, 
3gaiQst  P.  Courayer;  "  Hist,  de  TAbb^  Joachim,"  2  vols. 
12010 ;  *^  La  Vie  de  St.  Epiphane,"  4Xo,  &c.  He  also  left 
in  MS.  "  Trait^  des  devoirs  des  Ev^ques ;"  an  abridge- 
ment of  M.  de  Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History ;  and  other 
pieces.  Tlii^  author's  disposition  may  be  discovered  in  all 
his  works  ;  violent*  fickle,  and  inconstant.  In  general,  he 
follows  and  copies  good  books  and  memoirs,  but  spoils 
them  by  additions  and  reflections  of  his  own,  which  ar^ 
frequently  ill  placed,  and  by  no  means  judicious.  His 
criticism  is  often  faulty,  and  his  theology  not  always  just.^ 

GERVASE  (of  Tilbury),  an  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  and  nephew  to 
king  Henry  H.  Through  the  interest  of  Otbo  IV.  he  was 
made  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  He  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth^  British  History,  and 
also  a  tripartite  History  of  England.  His  other  works  are, 
"  A  History  of  the  Holy  Land ;"  "  Origines  Burgundio- 
num ;"'  *^  Mirabilia  Orbis ;"  and  a  chronicle,  entitled  ^*  De 
Otiis  imperialibus,'*  }ib.  HL  of  which  there  is  a  MS.  in 
Bene*t-college,  Cambridge.  The  compilation  of  the  ex* 
chequer  book,  entitled  ^*  Liber  Niger  .Scaccarii,''  was 
;^ribed  to  him ;  but  Mr.  Madox,  who  published  a  correct 
edition  of  it,  gives  it  to  Richard  Nelson,  bishop  of  London. 
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There  are  two  MS  copies  of  it,  the  one  in  the  Exchequer, 
which,  according  to  Strype,  archbishop  Parker  presented 
to  that  collection ;  the  other  is  in  Cains  college,  Cam- 
bridge, which  the  same  aothof  thinks  might  have  been  the 
original  whence  the  archbishop's  copy  was  tratiscriHed. 
Bale  and  Pitts  differ  much  in  their  accounts  of  his  works.^ 

GERVAS  of  Canterbury,  another  historian  'of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Christ's 
church  in  that  city,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  kincfs  of 
England  from  the  year  11 22  to  1200,  and  a  history  ot  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  St  Augustine  to  arch- 
bishop Hubert,  who  died  in  1205.  These  are  his  princi- 
pal works,  and  are  published  in  Twbden*s  *^  Hist.  Angli- 
can. Script.  X/'  A  strict  attention  to  chronology  in  the 
disposition  of  his  materials,  is  one  of  the  chief  excellencies 
of  this  historian.  Nicolson  seems  to  think  that  there  was 
a  more  complete  copy  of  his  chronicle  iu  Leltod's  time, 
beginning  with  the  coming  in  of  the  Trojans.^ 

GESNER  (Conrad),  an  eminent  scholar,  philosopher, 
^nd  naturalist,  and  called  the  Pliny  of  Germany,  was  the 
son  of  Vasa  Gesner,  and  Barbara  Friccius,  and  bom  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland  in  1516,  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  His  pro- 
ficiency was  such  as  to  give  every  hope  of  bis  becoming  an 
accomplished  scholar,  but  the  poverty  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  worker  in  hides,  and  perhaps  wanted  his  son^s  assist- 
ance in  his  trade,  threatened  a  total  interruption  to  his  stu- 
dies, when  John  James  Ammian,  professor  of  rlietoric  at 
Zurich,  took  him  to  his  house,  and  offered  to  defray  the 
expence  of  his  education.  Gesner  accordingly  continued 
three  years  with  Ammian,  and  applied  to  his  studies  with 
the  utmost  diligence.  In  his  fifteenth  year  his  father  was 
killed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Switzerland,  and  his  mother  was 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  him  ^  and,  added  to  these  mis* 
fortunes,  he  fell  into  a  dropsical  disorder.  On  his  reco- 
very, finding  himself  destitute  of  friends,  he  determined, 
youiig  as  he  was,  to  travel,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  pro- 
vide a  subsistence  by  his  talents  in  some  foreign  country. 
With  this  view  he  first  went  to  Strasburgh,  where  he  en- 
tered into  the  Service  of  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito,  the 
learned  Lutheran  reformer,  with  whom  he  resumed  the 
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study  of  the  Hebrew  laDguage,  of  which  he  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  when  at  Zurich.  After  some  months* 
stay  here  be  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  the  public  tran- 
quillity being  restored,  he  procured  a  pension  from  the 
academy  of  Zurich,  which  enabled  him  to  make  the  tour 
of  France.  He  passed  a  year  at  Bourges,  applying  to 
Greek  and  Latin  with  great  attention ;  and  finding  his  pen- 
sion too  scanty  to  maintain  hioo,  Improved  his  finances  in 
some  degree  by  teaching  school.  Next  year,  he  went  to 
Paris,  but  is  said  to  have  made  very  little  progress  in  study 
while  there,  and  returned  to  Strasburgh  in  hopes  of  pro- 
curing some  employment  firom  the  friends  he  had  made, 
but  was  very  soon  recalled  by  the  university  of  Zurich, 
and  placed  at  the  b^d  of  a  reputable  school.  Here  he 
might  have  maintained  himself  in  the  comfortable  pursuit 
of  his  studies,  had  he  not  piarried,  a  step  which,  although 
he  had  afterwards  no  reason  to  repent  of  his  choice,  in  his 
present  circumstances  was  highly  injudicious,  and  involved 
him  in  many  difficulties. 

His  original  destination  was  the  church,  but  having  from 
his  infancy  a  gpreat  inclination  to  physic,  he  now  resolved 
to  apply  to  that  study  as  a  means  of  livelihood.    After  a 
suitable  course  of  reading,    he  resigned  his  school,  and 
Mrent  to  Basil,  his  pension  beine  still  continued,  -  and  en- 
tered on  a  regular  course  of  medical  instructions.  'From  a 
desire  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  physicians,  he  conti- 
tinned  to  improve  himself  in  that  language,  and  was  so 
well  kuown  for  his  critical  skill  in  it,  that  he  was  promoted^ 
in  about  a  year,  to  be  Greek  professor  at  Lausanne,  where 
an  university  had  been  just  founded  by  the  senate  of  Bernei 
The  advantages  of  thi^  professorship  not  only  enabled  him 
to  maintain  his  family,  but  to  proceed  in  his  medical  stuf 
di^  MuA  botanical  pursuits,  which  ended   at  last  in   his 
taking  a  doctor*s  desree  at  Basil.     He  then  returned  to  ' 
Zurich,  and  entered  upon  practice,  and  in  a  shortttime 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy,  a  charge  which  he  filled 
with  great  reputation  for  twenty-four  years,  at  the  end  of 
^ich  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  more  immediate  duties  of  his 
profession,  having  caught  the  plague,  of  which  he  died 
Dec.  13,  ISJiSf  when  only  in  his  forty-ninth  year.     When 
he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  requested  to  be  carried 
into  his  museum^  where  he  expired  amid  the  monumeuts 
of  bis  labours.     His  piety  and  benevolence  were  no  less 
eminent  than  his  talents,  which  were  great  and  universal. 
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He  wrote,  with  much  ability,  on  grammar,  botany^  phar- 
macy, medicifrie,  natural  philosophy,  and  history ;  but  his 
fBune  now  rests  chiefly  on  the  following  works :  l.*<Biblio- 
tbtca  universalis,*'  or  a  catalogu)^  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew books,  printed  at  Zurich,  1545,  in  one  volume  foKo, 
with  criticisms,  and  often  specimens  of  each.  Of  this  there 
have  been  various  abridgments  and  continuations.  The 
edition  of  I5S(8  by  Frisius,  is  usually  reckoned  the  best 
•Gesnet^s  ^*  Pandectanim,  sive  partitionum  universalium/' 
should  also  be  added  as  a  second  volume  to  his  **  Btfolio' 
theca."  It  was  printed  in  1543.  2.  "  Historiflc  Anima- 
lium,'*  comprised  in  five  books,  making  three  folio  vols, 
with  numerous  wooden  cuts.  The  first  was  published  at 
Zurich  in  1551,  the  last  in  1587,  after  the  decease  of  the 
aodmr.  There  is  also  an  edition  in  German.  This  vast 
compilation,  containing  a  critical  revisal  of  all  that  had 
been  done  before  him  in  zoology — the  work  of  a  physician, 
who  raited  and  mainuined  himself  by  his  practice,  and 
who  was  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  a  most  active  and  useful 
life*— might  be  supposed  the  labour  of  a  recluse,  shut  u^ 
for  an  age  in  his  study,  ami  never  diverted  from  his  object 
by  any. other  cares.  Although  it  does  not  extend  to  in- 
sects or  shells,  his  observations  respecting  the  former 
fnake  apart  of  the  work  uf  MouflPet,  entitled  '•*  Insectorum 
aire  Minimorum  Animalium  Theatrum,''  published  at  Lon* 
don  in  1634,  the  earliest  book  on  entomology.  The 
**  Icones  Animalium^''  with  their  nomenclature,  form  a 
aeptcate  publication  frotn  the  above,  consisting  of  the 
wooden  cuts  and  names  only.  3.  **  Aquntilium  Animan- 
tium  Enumeratio  juxta  Piinium,"  a  little  8vo,  printed  at 
Zorioh  in  1556.  4.  ^*  De  Lacte,''  treating  of  milk  and  its 
preparations,  from  various  authors,  Zurich,  1541,  in  8vo. 
5.  "  De  Seoretis  Remediis  Thesaurus  ;'*  a  Pharmacopcaia, 
which  has  gone  through  a  number  of  editions  in  various 
languages.  6.  **  De  raris  et  admirandis  herbis,  t]iise  sive 
(|uod  noctu  luceant,  sive  alias  ob  causas,  Lunarise  nomi- 
nantur,''  with  wooden  cuts,  Zurich,  1555,  in  4to,  accom* 
panied  with  a  description  of  the  celebrated  mount  Pilat, 
or  Mons  Fractus, .  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alps, 
which  Gesner  visited  in  1555.  7.  **  De  omni  rerum  Fos- 
silium  genere,  Zurich,  1565,  8vo.  Also  *^  De  rerum  Fos- 
allium,   Lapidum  et  Gemmarum  maxime  figuris  V     The 

•  Wb«n  at  Basil,  as  a  necessary  sup-     of  MTeral  Qre^  votxlt  from  Pharori- 
ply  for  bi<  pocket,  he  made  au  extract     uus*i  Lexicon,    wbicb  be  told   to  a 
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botanical  remarks  relative  to  the  scientific  arrangement  of 
plants^  on  whicli  the  siipereminent  merits  of  this  great 
man  are  founded,  >  are  chiefly  to  be  gathered  from  his  let- 
ters, which  were  published  after  his  death.  From  the 
number  of  wooden  cuts,  and  of  drawings,  which  he  had 
prepared,  it  is  probable  he  meditated  a  general  ^  History 
of  Plants,'*  the  future  arrangement  of  which  frequently 
occupied  his  thoughts,  and  prompted*  many  of  these  let-' 
ters.  Gesner's  wife  survived  him,  and  notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  nature  of  his  disease,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  a  pestilential  carbuncle,  she  did  not  desert 
his  death-bed,  for  he  expired  in  her  arms.  He  left 
no  oiFs^pring,  but  at  his  death  there  remained  alive  of 
Andrew  Gesner,  his  father's  brother,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  descendants,  in  children,  grand-children,  and' 
great  grand* children.  From  the  latter  are  descended  the 
modem  family  of  Gesners,  some  of  whom  we  are  ab^ut 
to  notice.  His  remains  were  honourably  interred  the  day 
after  hta  decease,  in  the  cloister  of  the  great  church  at  Zu- 
rich, near  those  of  his  intimate  friend,  Frysius,  who  died- 
the  precediog  year.  Abundance  of  Latin,  and  some  Greek 
verses,  were  composed  to  his  honour,  ahd  his  life,  written 
by  his  countryman  Josias  Simler,  was  published  in  the  en* 
ftutng  year.  Hailer  mentions  Gesner  as  probably  the  first 
parson  who,  being  short-sighted,  found  the  advantage  of 
concave  glasses. 

Dr.  Pulteney*s  account  of  ^he  fate  of  Gesner's  excellent 
figures,  forms,  as  he  justly  observes,  a  mortifying  anec- 
dote in  the  literary  history  of  the  science  of  botany.  Of  - 
the  1 500  figures  left  by  Gesner,  prepared  for  his  ^^  History 
of  Plants,'*  at  his  death,  a  large  share  passed  into  the' 
'<  Epitome  Matthioli,"  published  by  Camerarius  in  1586, 
which  conuined- in  the  whole  1003  figures;  and  in  the 
same  year,  as  also  in  a  second  edition  in  1590,  they  em- 
bellished an  abridged  translation  of  Matthiolus,  printed 
under  the  name  of  the  ^'  German  Herbal."  In  1 609  the 
same  blocks  were  used  by  UflPenbach  for  the  Herbal  of 

bookseller,  to  ioaert  them  into  a  oew  tion  a  part  only  of  tbete  addiiioni,  in. 

eUitiou  of  a  Lexicon  compileU  by  dif-  tending  lo  insert '  (he  rest  only  by  de- 

ieroot    bands,    wbich    was   publislied  grees,    in  Um  sub«eq.aent  editi«»os  of 

o»der  the  litle  of  '^Lesioon  Qneco-  the  book.     Dyios-berbfe  ht  coald  ac- 

Laliaum/'    Basil,    15S7,    folio,    and  complisb  this  trick,  Gesner  was  applied 

usually  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  Oes-  to  in  all  the  new  reprints;  the  laU  in 

•er's  works.    The  bookseller,  however,  which  he  had  a  band  was  that  of  1580, 

with  nacb  cuooiog,  placed  in  this  adi-  fotio. 
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Castor  DuiwteSy  printed  at  Francfort  This  publicatieji^ 
however,  comprehends  only  94B  of  these  icons^  nearty 
100  being  introduced  of  yery  inferior  merit  After  this 
period)  Camerarius  the  yoanger  \>eing  dead,  these  blocks 
were  purchased  by  Goerlin,  a  bookseller  of  Uhn^  and  next 
served  for  the  ^^  Parnassus  medicinalis  illustratus*'  of  Be- 
cher,  printed  in  that  city  in  1 663,  In  1678  they  were 
taken  into  a  German  herbal  by  Bernard  Verzacha;  and 
such  was  the  excellence  of  the  materials  and  workmanship 
of  these  blocks,  that  they  were  exhibited  a  sixth  time  ia 
the  ^^Theatrum  Botanicum"  of  Zwinger,  Basils  1696, 
and  finally  in  a  new  edition  of  the  save  work,  so  late  as 
1744.  Thus  did  the  genius  and  labours  of  Gesaer  add 
dignity  and  ornament  to  the  works  of  other  men,  and  eVea 
of  some  whose  enmity  he  had  experienced  during  his  life- 
tiaie.  Besides  the  above  mentioned,  Gesner  left^  five  to« 
lumes,  consisting  entirely  of  figures,  which,  after  varioiis 
vicissitudes,  became  the  property  of  Tre^s  of  Norimberg, 
who  gratified  the  public,  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Schapuede!, 
with  an  ample  specinyen,  published  in  1753. ' 

GESNER  (John),  a  canon  of  Zurich,  and  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  that  uaiversity, 
probably  bekmgine  to  the  same  family  as  Conrad,  was  bom 
in  170^.  He  studied  at  Leyden  and  Basle  with  Haller, 
and  maintained  a  close  cprrespondence  with  him  duriog 
the  life  of  that  distinguished  man.  Their  taste  forl>otaay 
vras  the  same,  and  their  characters  sisoilar.  His  letters 
make  an  interesting  part  of  the  <^  Epistolae  ad  Hallerum,^* 
and  abound  with  solid  aud  curious  botanical  criticism  and 
information.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  cry ptogamic 
class,  and  other  di6ficult  branches  of  the  science,  as  well 
as  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants.  He  survived 
bis  learned  friend  twelve  years,  dying  in  1790,  at  the  age 
.  of  eighty-one. 

This  author  published  two  physiological  dissertatioDs  on 
plants  in  1740  and  1741,  reprinted  at  Leydeu  in  1743, 
along  with  Linnftiis's  ^'  Oratio  de  peregrioatione  intra  pa« 
triam."  In  these  he  treats  of  the  life  and  structure  of 
vegetsibles,  their  propagation,  sexes,  elastic  motion  of 
some  of  their  stamens,  and  their  methodical  classification. 
He  reviews  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Leeuwen- 

»  life  by  Similar. — ^Niceron,  toI.  XVII. — Rect'i  Cyclopcdilu — Pu1ieBey*» 
SktKchcfl.^H4jltr  Bibl.  Botao.— Ctemeot  Bib).  Curieuse.— Saxii  Oaomast 
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hoecki  Malpigbi,  Grew,  Hales,  &c.  announces  the  then 
novel  system  of  LinnsBUs,  wh/om,  with  a  kind  of  pro- 
phetic spirit,  be  calls  ^'  a  nuUi  destined  to  reform  all 
natural  history.*'  Yet  with  all  their  knowledge,  Gesner 
and  Ualler  were  imposed  on  by  one  of  the  grossest  decep- 
tions. A  person  presented  him  with  a  common  mea-  ~ 
dow  Crowfoot,  on  some  branches  of  which  were  stuck 
flowers  of  the  common  daisy.  He  immediately  publisbedt 
in  1753,  a  learned  dissertation  on  vegetable  monsters,  en- 
titled *^  de  Ranunculo  bellidifloro,"  in  which  he  exhibits  a 
figure  of  this  strange  anomaly  ;  and  the  mistake  remained 
undetected  till  sir  Joseph  Banks  obtained  the  original  spe- 
cimen after  Gesner^s  death.  On  its  being  softened  with 
boiling  water,  in  the  presence  of  the  president  of  the  Lin- 
nsBan  society,  and  several  other  botanists,  the  stem  of  the 
ranunculus  came  out  of  the  base  of  the  daisy,  as  from  a 
sheath  ;  and  indeed  the  differedt  pubescence  of  each  was 
Tery  distinguishable  before  their  separation.  A  history  of 
the  whole  is  given  by  Mr.  Konig,  in  his  Annals  of  Boteny^ 
T.  I.  368,  with  a  plate  drawn  for  sir  Joseph  Banks  by  Mr. 
Bauer,  and  siened  by  all  the  witnesses. 

Gesner  published  at  different  times  eleven  dissertations 
in  quarto,  from  1759  to  1773,  under  the  general  title  of 
^^  Phytographm  Sacra,''  and  meditated  a  very  eictensive 
work  on  the  characters  of  plants,  for  which  he  had  pre^ 
pared  a  considerable  number  of  exquisitely  engraved, 
though  too  much  crowded,  plates,  some  of  which  are  in 
Dr.  Smith's  possession;  but  this  publication  never  took 
place.  He  wrote  also  on  extraneous  fossils,  and  composed 
an  index  to  Weinmann's  ^^  Phytogn^phia,"  printed  in  1787 
in  8vo»  A  catalogue  of  his  library  for  sale  was  published 
in  1798,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  botanical  books  ever  offered  to  the  public.  * 

GESNER  (John  Matthew),  a  profound  scholar  and 
acute  critic,  was  bom  at  a  village  near  Newburg,  in  Ger- 
many,  in  1691.  He  wi^  also  of  the  finmily  of  Conrad  Ges- 
nen  He  lost  hb  father  at  a  very  early  age ;  but,  by  the 
kindness  of  a  father-in-law,  he  was  enabled  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  natural  inclination  for  learning,  and  studied  for 
eight  years  under  Nicolas  Keelerus,  at  Anspach.  In  con« 
sequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Bnddeus,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  superintend  the  public  school  of  Weinheiin,  ia 
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wUch  character  he  remaified  eleven  years.  From  Wein- 
beia  be  was  remored  to  a  situation  equally  honourable, 
and  more  iucratire,  at  Anspach ;  wbence,  after  some  other 
ehaogea  of  no  great  iivportai^e  tn  his  situation,  he  finaHy 
jwtumed  to  Gottingen.  Here  he  received  the  reward  of  his 
talents  and  industry  in  several  advantageous  appointments. 
He  was  made  professor  of  humanity,  public  librarian,  and 
inspector  of  public  schools,  in  the  district  of  Luneburg* 
He  died  at  Gottingen^  tmiversatly  lamented  and  esteemed, 
in  the  year  1761. 

His  works  of  greatest  importance  are  various  editions  of 
the  classics,  both  G^eek  and  Latin;  and,  above  alt,  a 
Thesaurus  of  the  Latin  tongue,  Leipsie,  1749,  4  or  2^ 
vols*  &I.  which)  whoever  pessesses,  will  probably  not  re- 
<|Uire  the  aid  of  any  other  Latin  lexicon.  The  editions  of 
tiie  clasMcs  which  received  the  correcting  hand  of  Gesner, 
and  which  are  mere  popular,  are  the  ^  Horace'^  and  the 
^  ClaiUlian.*'  The  work  which  he  himself  valued  the  mtost, 
and  which  was^  net  published  till  after  his  death,  is  die 
^>  Argon^iitics  of  Orpheus,*^  with  the  tracts  <'  De  la[ridi« 
bus,"  and  the  ^^  Hymns.*'  Many  it^genious  and  learned 
»en  have  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  write  in  recom- 
inendatioii  of  Gesner's  talents  and  virtues*;  but  omr  readers 
will  receive  more  varimis  and  particular  information  firom 
a  narratire  on  this  subject  writteu  by  Ertiestns,  arid  ad-« 
dressed  to  Ruhnkenius.  An  excellent  portrait  of  Gesner 
is  prefixed  to  bis  Latin  Thesaurus. 

His  brother,  JoRN  Jame9,  wIid  died  in  1787,  is  author 
of  the  **  Thesaurus  Numisnmtnm^*^  Tigu»,  173«,  2  vt)fc« 
fbl.  the  best  medailic  work  of  general  reference  ever  pub- 
Ushed)  but  very  rare,  and,  when  met  with,  seldom  com- 
plete. ' 

G£$NER  (Solomon),  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at 
Boleslau,  in  Silesia,  Nov.  3,  1*559^.  After  receiving  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  his  native  place,  he  was  sent 
to  Breslaw  to  ptirsue  the  studies  preparatory  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  divine,  and  thence  to  Strasburg,  where  having 
obtained  an  academic  exhibition  for  five  years,  he  employed 
that  time  in  the  study  of  philosophy^  the  mathematics,  and 
the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  Oriental.  Wa  now 
became  private  tutor  to  a  noble  Livonian,  and  in  I'SSS  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.     In  1392' he  was 
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Itivitedto  be  proffertorof  divirtit^  in  the  nnivcriity  of  Wlt- 
tembergy  and  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  also  occupied  the  important  postfi 
of  deari  and  rector  of  the  aniverBity,  assessor  in  the  eccle- 
Mastical  -consistory,  and  fir^  preitcber  in  the  church  ;  but 
€be  duties  of  these,  with  his  close  applicittion,  injured  hift 
healthy  kmd  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  complication  of  disorders, 
Feb.  7i  1^05;  Hu  works  are  a  Latin  translation  of  *<  Tfafe 
Pr6phecy  of  Hosea ;"  "  Disquisitions  on  the  Psalter/*  treai*- 
ing  of  the  dignity,  the  use,  the  argument,  and  the  con* 
section  of  the  Psalms,  and  many  other  works  of  a  theoIo« 
l^cal  and  controversial  nature,  to  tlie  amount  of  for^. 
which  are  enumerated  in  our  authorities,  and  of  which  UU 
eommehtaries  and  prelections  on  Isaiah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  &c; 
lippear  to  be  the  most  valuable.' 

GE^N^R,  or,  as  some  spell  the  name,  GESSNEft 
(SoLOMOii)9  a  distinguished  German  poet,  was  bom  at  2u« 
licfa  in  li^O.  His  youth  afforded  no  remarkable  syn^p* 
toms  of  bis  future  fiame,  but  his  feither  w$is  assured  tl^at 
the  boy  had  talents,  which'  would  one  diy  or  other  e±alt 
bim  above  bis  school-fellows.  As  these,  however,  were 
^ot  perceptible  at  thiat  time,  sod  the  progress  he  made  iri 
ichool-l^iianiing  at  Zurich  was  unpromising,  he  was  ^ent  tp 
Berg,  arid  put  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  where  he 
appears  to  have  made  ^ater  proficiency.  In  about  two 
years  he  returned  t6  bis  fbtdier,  who  was  a  bookseller  at 
Zurich,  and,  probably  encouraged  by  the  men  of  genius 
who  frequented  hi^  Other's  shop,  our  author  noW  began  to 
court  the  muses«  His  success,  however,  not  being  siicb( 
as  to  induce  his  father  to  devote  hinr  to  a  iitbra^  life,  hW 
IJ^referr^  sending  him  to  Beriin  in  1749  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a  booksriier.  Toung  poets  are  riot  easily  fci^nfined  by 
the  shackles  of  cori^m^rcial  life,  and  you'tig  Gei^ner  soon 
eloped  from  his  master,  while  his  father,  rrrltit^d  at  this 
step,  discohtihued  his  remittances  as  the  most  effectuiQ' 
node  of  recalling  hfan  to  hi$  duty. 

At  this  crisis,  after  he  hzd  secreted  hinvsMf  for  some  tf  m^ 
in  alrired  room,  he  waited  on  Hemjpel,  the  king*s  painter, 
whose  friendship  he  had  alteady  gained,  and  requested 
that  gentleman  to  follow  him  to  his  chambers.  Here  th6 
walls  were  covered  with'  ^^aintings  which  he  had  jiist  fi«. 
irish^d^    entirely  frorii  his  own  invention.    Th^  pointer 
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compHmented  him,  altboogh  with  the  proviso^  tbat  fiurdnr 
labour  and  experience  would  be  necessary  to  render  hira 
an  accomplished  artist  Probably,  by  Hempel's  means,  hu 
father  was  persuaded  not  only  to  pardon  biaiy  but  to  grant 
bim  leave  to  prolong  bis  stay  at  Berlin,  where  he  forsied 
an  acquaintance  with  artists  and  men  of  letters.  Krause, 
Hempel,  Ramler,  and  Sulzer,  were  his  principal  campamoa% 
and  Ramler,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  aome  of  bis 
poetical  attempts,  gave  him  very  useFal  advice  on  the  na« 
ture  of  poetical  composition,  and  the  defects  which  be 
perceived  in  Gesner's  pieces. 

From  Berlin  be  went  to  Hamburgh,  where,  in  the  company 
of  Hagedorn  and  other  eminent  characters,  he  improved 
his  taste  and  knowledge,  and  returned  to  Zurich  at  a  time 
when  his  countrymen  were  prepared  to  relish  the  b«autie8 
of  bis  pen.  The  famous  Klopstock,  and  Weiland,  who 
now  visited  Zurich,  paid  particular  attentioor  to*  the  rising 
genius  of  Gesner.  His  first  publication,  in  1754^  waa 
*'  Dapbnis  ;"  his  next  ^^  Inkle  and  Yarico  ^''  and  his  fame 
was  soon  after  completely  established  by  his  <'  Pastorals^ 
On  the  appearance  of  these  he  was  hailed  as  another  Theo- 
critus. Of  all  the  modems,  says  Dr.  Blair,  Gesner  baa 
been  the  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  compositions.  He 
has  introduced  many  new  ideas.  His  rural  scenery  is  often 
striking,  and  his  descriptions  lively.  He  presents  pastoral 
life  to  us  with  all  the  embellishments  of  which  it  is  suscep* 
tible,  but  without  any  excess  of  refinement.  What  forma 
the  chief  merit  of  this  poet  is,  that  he  wrote  to  the  heart,, 
and  has  enriched  the  subjecu  of  bis  idyls  with  incidents* 
that  give  rise  to  much  tender  sentiment* 

Notwithstanding  this  reputatiou,his  contemporaries  weie 
unwilling  to  place  him  in  any  other  rank  than  that  of  a. 
writer  of  lights  easy  compositions,  in  which  the  higher  at- 
tributes of  poedy  are  not  to  be  found.  Gesner,  to  cou- 
vince  them  of  their  mistake,  produced  his  <'  Death  of 
Abel,*'  in  order  to  prove  that  be  could  soar  to  the  SHblim^ 
which,  however,  we  think  he  has  not  reached  >  the  subli* 
mity  of  this  work  appearing  to  us  to  be  mere  turgidity  and. 
affectation,  more  calculated  to  deprave  taste  than  to  gra*. 
tify  it. 

The  success  of  this  work,  however,  was  uncomjneD* 
Soon  after  its  appearance  it  was  translated  into  French,  and 
so  much  pleased  the  readers  in  that  country  that  three 
editions  were  sold  in  less  than  a  year.    It  was  at  no  long 
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^staiTce  translated  (by  Mrs.  Collier)  into  English,  and  al- 
most  every  other  European  tongue.  In  this  country  it  is 
•still  a  very  favourite  work  with  the  lower  classes.  His 
other  publications  became  how  in  higher  request,  and  the' 
most  celebrated  men  in  France,  especially  Turgot  and 
Diderot,  lent  their  assistance  towards  rendering  the  trans- 
lation of  the  **  Death  of  Abel"  more  perfect  The  duchess 
of  Choiseul,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  taste  in  France, 
requested  Gesner  to  settle  at  Paris ;  but  he  declined  it, 
stating,  by  way  of  apology,  that  he  was  retained  in  his 
naEtrve  place  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  nature. 

About  his  thirtieth  year  he  became  acquainted  with 
Heidegger,  a  man  of  taste,  who  had  a  large  collection  of  ^ 
paintings  and  engravings,  and,  what  was  more  interesting,  * 
a  daughter,  whose  charms  made  a  very  lively  impressioti 
on  our  author.     After  some  difficulties  were  surmounted, 
be  married  tbis  lady,  and  from  this  time  appears  to  have 
carried  on  tbe  businesses  of  poet,  engraver,  painter,  and 
bookseller.    The  latter  department,  however,  was  attended 
to  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Gesner,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the  house 
and  the  education  of  tbe  children.    With  him,  painting 
and  engravin?  occupied  the  hours  which  were  not  devoted 
to  poetry,  and  his  mode  of  life  was  marked  by  cbeerfulness 
and  Kveliness  of  temper,  and  a  conduct  truly  amiable  and 
exemplary^     He  was  highly  loved  and  respected,  and  unit* 
ing  to  taste  and  literature  the  talents  requisite  for  active 
life,  he  was  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Zurich  to  the  first 
offices  in  the  republic.     In  1765  he  was  called  to  the  great 
council,  and  in  1767  to  the  lesser.     In  1768  he  was  ap- 
pointed bailiff  of  Eilibach  ;  and  to  other  offices,  all  which 
he  filled  with  the  greatest  honour  and  fidelity.     But  in  the 
height  of  his  fame  and  usefulness,  he  was  cut  off  by  a  stroke 
of  the  palsy,  on  the  2d  of  March  1788,  in  the  fifty-eightb 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow,  three  children,  and  a 
sister  behind.     His  fellow-citizens  have  since  erected  a 
statue  to  his  memory,  in  his  favourite  walk  on  the  banks 
of  the  Limmot,  where  it  meets  tbe  Sihl. 

In  1765  he  published  ten  landscapes,  etched  and  en- 
graved by  himself.  Twelve  other  pieces  of  the  same  na- 
ture'  appeared  in  1769  ;  and  he  afterwards  executed  orna- 
ments for  many  publications  that  issued  from  his  press, 
among  which  were  his  .own  works,  a  translation  into  Ger- 
man of  the  works  of  Swift,  and  various  others.  The  repu- 
tation which  be  acquired  by  bis  pencil,  was  scarcely  in- 
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ferior  to  that  aridpg  firom  1^19  peo. '  He  was  repkone^^ 
ainoog  the  best  artists  of  Oeraiany ;  and  Mr.  Fqessl\,  bW. 
couDtryman,  in  bis  ^  Historical  Essay  on  the  Painters^  ^n- 
gravers,  Architects,  and  Scu^itors,  wbp  have  done  bonovr 
to  Switzerland/*'  gives  a  distingi|isbed  place  to  Gesnee, 
though  then  alive.  In  1 802  bis  "  WorVs/'  translated  fi:oin 
the  German,  were  published  here,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  an 
account  of  bis  Ufe  and  writings,  U\  which  this.ar^de^ 
principally  indebted.  * 

'  GETHIN  (Lady  Grace),  an  English  lady  of  uncominoa 
parts,  was  the  daughter  of  sir  Georges  Norton,  of  Abbqt^ 
Leigh,  in  Somersetshire,  and  born  in  1676.  She  had  ail 
the  advanuges  of  a  liberal  education,  and  became  the  wif^ 
of  sir  Richard  Gethin,  of  Gethin-grott,  in  Iceland  $h^ 
vps  mistress  of  great  accomplishments  natwral  a^d  a^* 

3uired,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  dbphy  theo^  ^ 
ie  world,  for  she  died  in  her  twenty-first  year,  Oct.  1 1, 
1697.  She  was  buried,  not  in  lyestminster-abbey,  if»  l^fd- 
lard  mistakes,  but  at  HolliogbourBe,  iii  Keat  In  West- 
ipioster-abbey,  hpwever,  a  oeauuCul  BionumeQl  with  ai^ 
inscription  is  erected  over  ber;^  and  £pr  perpetuating  her 
iliemdry,  provision  was  made  6>r  a  sermon  to  be  pr^^bed 
in  the  abbey,  yearlyi  on  Ash-Wedne;sday  for  ever.  She 
Mrrote,  and  left  behind  her  in  loose  papers,  a  work,  whichs 
soon  after  her  death  was  methodi^^  and  published  under 
the  title  of  **  ReliquiiE  Gethinian#B  f  or,  some  remains  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  excellent  lady,  Grace  lady  Gethipf 
lately  deceased ;  being  a  collection  of  choice  discourses, 
pleasant  apophthegms,  and  witty  sentences.  Written  by 
her,  for  the  most  part,  by  way  of  essay,  and  at  spare  hours, 
X700,'*  4to,  with  her  portrait  before  it.  This  work  consists 
of  discourses  upon  various  sul]y^cts  of  religioo,  OKurals, 
manners,  &c.  and  is  now  very  scarce.  Among  Mr.  Con- 
greve's  poems  are  some  encomiastic  -'<  Verses  to  tl^e  me* 
mory  of  Grace  lady  Gethin,''  occasioned  by  reading  bee 
book :  and  Dr.  Birch,  ia  his  anniversary  sermoi;i  oa  Mec 
death,  says,  that  to  superior  talenta  and  endowments  oi 
mind,  she  joined  meekoess,  candour,  integrity,  and  piety. 
Her  reading,  observation,  penetra<tjo«v  and  judgment,  weM 
extraordinary  for  her  years,  and  her  opnduft  in.  every  rela-* 
tion  of  life  correct  and  exemplary.  ^ 

1  Life,  ai  aboTe.— Meister^t  '<  Portraits  dtt  H«fln»et  lUustret  dc  la  Suisse^'* 
•  Ballai^t  MeiDoirB.-*Noble*s  GontiiRHitMm  oi0fA$er,  vol.  L 
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GETHINC  (RlCBARD),  a  curiom  pennaii,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  a  native  of  Herefordsbire,  but  8#ttled  ih 
Fetter-Ia»e>  JLondou,  as  early  as  16 16,  about  which  time 
*  he  published  a  eopy-book  of  various  hands,  in  26  pktes, 
obloug  quarto,  well  executed,  considering  the  time.  In 
J  645  he  published  his  **  Cbirographia/'  in  37  plates,  in 
which  be  principally  aims  at  the  improvement  of  the  Italiai^ 
hand.  There  is  another  edition  of  this  bf»ok,  dated  1664^ 
perhaps  after  t\is  death,  as  it  has  this  title,  ^^  Gething> 
Redivivus,"  with  his  picture  in  the  front.  In  1652  bis 
*^  CaUigraphoteohnia*'  was  published  from  the  rolling* 
press — it  contains  thirty-six  folio  plates,  with  his  pi<iture, 
which  has  a  label  round  it,  inscribing  him  aged  thirty-two, 
which  must  be  a  mistake.  It  appears^  indeed,  to  be  a 
re-publieatioB  of  his  former  works,  for  some  of  the  plates 
are  dated  1615,  16 1(^  and  it  is  dedicated  to  sir  Frandft 
Bacon,  who  died  in  1 626.  * 

GEVARTIU8  (Johh  Gaspar),  a  learned  critic,  was  the 
son  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  bom  at  Antwerp,  Aug.  6, 
1593.  Maoy  authors  have  called  him  simply  John  Gaspar, 
and  sometimes  he  did  this  himself,  whence  he  was  at  one 
time  better  koown  by  the  name  of  Gaspar  than  of  Gevartius. 
His  first  application  to  letters  was  in  the  college  of  Jesuits 
at  Antwerp,  whence  he  removed  to  Loavain,  and  then  to 
Douay.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1617,  and  spent  some  years 
there  in  the  conversation  of  the  learned.  Returning  to  the 
Low  Countries  in  1621,  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
in  the  university  of  Douay,.  and  afterwards  went  to  Ant« 
werp,  where  he  was  made  town-clerk,  a  post  he  held  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  married  in  1625,  and  died  in  1666. 
He  had  always  a  taste  for  classical  learning,  and  devoted  a 
great  patt  of  his  time  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1621  he 
published  at  Leyden,  in  8vo,  *^  Lectipnum  Papinianarum 
Lihri  quioque  in  Statii  Papinii  Sylvas  ;^^  and,  at  Paris  in 
1619,  4to,  ^^  Electorum  Libri  tres,  in  quibus  plurima  ve^^' 
terum  Scriptorum  loco  obscura  et  controversa  explicantur, 
illustrantur,  et  emendantur.'*  These,  though  published 
when  he  was  young,  have  established  his  reputation  as  a 
curitic.  He  derived  also  some  credit  from  his  poetical  at* 
tempts,  particularly  a  Latin  poem,  published  at  Paris, 
1618,  on  the  death  of  Tbuanus.  He  kept  a  constant  cor« 
respondence  with  the  learned  of  his  time,  and  some  of  his 

•  Ma3«ey*f  Origin  and  Ptfogrets  of  tetters. 
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letten  have  been  printed  in  the  ^'  Sylloge  Epistolaram,'' 
by  Barman.  Oor  Bentley  mentions  Caspar  Gevartius  as  a 
man  £udous  in  his  day ;  and  telU  us,  that  ^*  he  undertook 
an  edition  of  the  poet  Manilins,  but  was  .prevented  by 
death''  from  executing  it. ' 

GEWOLD  (Christopher),  a  learned  historian  and  law. 
yer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  in  Franjconia,  but 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  and  even 
bis  works,  although  of  great  merit,  have  been  for  many 
years  so  scarce  as  to  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  librarians  and  collectors.  Maximilian,  duke  and 
Itfterwards  elector  of  Bavaria,  enrolled  him  in  the  number 
of  his  aulic  counsellors,  and  made  him  at  the  same  time 
keeper  of  the  archives,  a  situation  which  enabled  Gewold 
to  brinff  to  light  many  important  historical  documents,  and 
to  publish  the  following  volumes :  1.  <*  Genealogia  sere* 
nissimorum  Bojarise  ducum,  etquorundam  genuine  effigies 
a  Wolfgango  Kiltano  sri  eleganter  incissD,^  Antwerp, 
}605,  fol.  reprinted  at  Augsburgh,  1620,  and  again  in 
German,  in  1623.  2.  *^  Chronicon  monasterii  Beichers* 
pergensis  in  Bojoaria,  ante  annos  CD  congestom,^*  &c. 
Munich,  1611,  4ta  This  is  uncommonly  rare,  but  has 
been  reprinted  in  Ludewig^s  **  Scriptores  rerum  Germani- 
carum.**  3.  '^  Antithesis  ad  clariss.  vhri  Marquardi  Fre- 
heri  assertionem  de  Palatine  electoratu,^'  Munich,  1612, 
4to.  There  were  other  pamphlets  between  Freher  and 
Gewold  on  the  same  subject.     4.  '^  Orationes  Alberti  Hun- 

gri,"  Ingolstadt,  1616,  8vo.  5.  ^*  Henrici  monachi  in 
ibdorf  annales,'*  ibid.  1618,  4to.  6.  '^Delineatio  No- 
rici  veteris  ejusque  confinium,'*  ibid.  1619,  4to.  7.  **  Wi- 
gulaei  Hunds  metropolis  Salisburgensis,^'  a  reprint  at  Mo- 
nich,  1620,  3  vols.  fol.  by  Gewold,  with  a  continuation 
and  notes.  8.  <<  Defensio  Ludovici  IV.  imperatoris  ratiooe 
electionis  contra  Abr.  Bzovinm,"  Ingolstadt,  1618,  4ta 
9.  <<  Commentarius  de  septemviratu  Romani  imperii,** 
ibid.  1621,  4to.' 

GHELEN.     See  GELENIUS. 

GHILINI  (Jerome),  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Monza, 
in  Milan,  1589,  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Milan,  in 
polite  literature  and  philosophy.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Parma,  where  he  began  to  apply  l^mself  to  the  civil  and 

I  NiceroD,  vol.  XXXVIII.— Foppen  Bibl.  Bels.<>-Morefi.-»Sasu  OuomuU 
$  Moreri.— Clement  BibL  Cariettie. 
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tanon  law ;  but  was  obliged  to  desist  on  account  of  ill 
health.  He  returned  home,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  . 
fiather  married  ;  but^  losing  his  wife,  he  became  an  eccle« 
siastic,  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  of  which 
he  was  made  doctor.  He  died  in  1670,  leaving  seyenA 
works ;  the  most  considerable  of  which,  and  for  which  he 
is  at  present  chiefly  knofm,  is  his  ^^Theatro  d'Huomiot 
Letcerati.'*  The  first  parf  of  this  was  printed  at  Milan^ 
1633,  in  8yo,  but  it  was  enlarged  and  reprinted  in  2  vols. 
4to,  at  Venice,  1647.  Baillet  says  that  this  work  is  es* 
teemed  for  its  exactness,  and  for  the  diligence  which  the 
author  has  shev^n  in  recording  the  principal  acts  and 
writings  of  those  be  treats  of:  but  this  is  not  the  opinion 
of  M.  Monnoye,  his  annotator,  nor  of  the  learned  in  ge« 
iieral.  It  is  more  generally  agreed,  that  excepting  a  few 
articles,  where  more  than  ordinary  pains  seem  to  have 
been  taken,  Ghilini  is  a  very  injudicious  author,  deals  in 
general  and  insipid  panegyric,  and  is  very  careless  in  the 
matter  of  dates.  This  work,  however,  for  want  of  a  better^ 
has  been  made  much  use  of,  and  is  even  quoted  at  this  daj 
by  those  who  know  its  imperfections.' 

GHIRLANDAIO  (Domenico),  a  painter,  of  whom  Va- 
sari  speaks  as  being  of  the  first  rank  in  his  time,  was  properly 
called  CoRRADi,  and  was  bom  in  1449.  He  at  first  was 
employed  by  his  father  in  his  own  profession  of  goldsmith, 
at  Florence,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Ghirlandaio,  by 
having  been  the  first  to  make  little  metallic  garlands  (Ghir- 
landi)  for  children  to  wear.  Domenico,  after  he  bad 
adopted  painting  as  his  profession,  worked  for  the  churches 
and  convents  in  Florence,  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  like 
other  artists  introducing  into  bis  pictures  the  portraits  of 
bis  friends,  but  with  more  character  than  had  hitherto 
been  done  there  ;«and  be  was  the  iirst  who  left  off  gilding 
in  pictures,  and  attempted  to  imitate  its  effects  by  colours. 
He  was  called  to  Rome  by  Siztus  I V«  to  assist  other  mas- 
ters employed  in  painting  his  chapel.  His  works  there 
were  afterwards  spoiled  to  make  room  for  those  of  M.  An- 
gelo.  He  was  highly  honoured,  and  employed  nobly; 
but  his  greatest  glory  is,  having  had  the  great  hero  of  the 
art,  M.  Angelo,  for  a  pupil.  He  died  in  1493.  His  bro* 
^ers,  David  and  Benedetto,  finished  many  of  his  works, 

*  fi'tcttoa,  fol.  X3C|ClX««-Moreriir»ClciDait  BibL  Cmrimttp 
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Md  ^duo^ted  hit  soa  Ridolfo  to  the.  art,  who  nfiterwtr^ 
fsij^iio  gr#at  pTogfrQ98»  and  obuia<^  esieem  fr<ni  HufMbad 
lMin«<^f»  wbo  invited  biip,  but  not  auccetffvUyi  to  work  ia 
t^e  Va^ao.  Iq  Ridolfo'a  pictures,  Mr.  Fuaeli  sfiy%  *<  tbora 
1^1  soenethipg  analogous  to  tbe  gtiuus  of  Rapb«eJ|;  the  eoao^ 
portion,  the  vivacuy  of  the  iace»  the  Qboi^oe  of  ooUur^ 
aometbing  id^  i«  tbe  ose  of  natyre^  betngr  aiwUr  mvLjfkm, 
with  inferior  poweia«'V  £le  died  ie  1560^  aged  aevenigrr 
five.* 

GU^NONi;  or  in  Latin  JANNDNIUS  (Petei),  wm 
bom  at  IscbiieUAy  a  tmall  town  iji  Apulia,  in  the  ovHitb  of 
Mny  1676,  a,ad  practised  tbe  law,  but  waii  omch  more 
distJDguiftbed  an  an  historian.  To  1723  he  weote  a.'^  Hifr 
tqrj  of  Naple«,^'  in  4  vols,  4to.  Tbe  «tyle  19  pur^  but 
th^  6reedoin..wiu  whiich  he  discussed  several  tcqpics  relatiog 
t;o  tbe  origin  of  tbe  pupal  power  gave  so  mudi  o&oce  to 
the  Qoiirt  of  (lomey  that  be  was  obliged  to  exile  himself 
ironit  his  Detive  country.  (le  found  an  aisyhua  with  the 
h^ng  of  Sardinia,  who  did  not,  however,  dare  tx>  avow  bioi* 
folf  his  protector,  but  chose  rather  to  represent  his  aitva* 
tion  as  that  of  a  prisoner.  Gianuone  died  in  Piedmont  in 
April  1748.  Extracts  from  his  history  were  afterwards 
printed  in  Holland,  under  tbe  title  of  ^^  Anecdotes  Eccle- 
^iastiques.**  His  posthumous  works  were  given  to  tbe 
world  in  a  4U>  volume,  1768,  containing,  among^  other  mis* 
cell^eous  matter,  his  profession  of  faidb,  and  a  justiScadoa 
of  his  history;  and  a  life  of  him,  by  Leonard  Panzini* 
There  is  a  correist,  but  not  very  elegant  French  translation 
by  Deamoocesux^  Hague,  4  vols«  4to,  and  an  English  one^ 
by  capt.  Ogilvie,  in  1729-^-1731,  in  2  vob.  fol.* 

GIARDINI  (Feux),  an  eminent  musician,  and  in  many 
M^sipecta  tbe  greatest  performer  on  the  vic^in  during  the 
last  century,  was  a  native  of  Piedmont ;  and  when  a  bey, 
W4S  a  chorister  in  the  Dnomo  at  Milan,  under  Paladioi,  of 
whom  he  learned  singing,  the  harpsichord,  and  composi'* 
tion ;  but  having  previously  manifested  a  partialis  fior  the 
violin,  his.  father  recalled  him  to  Turin,  in  order  to  receive 
instructions  00  that  instnunentof  the  famous  Somis.  He 
u$ent  to  Borne  early  in  his  life,  and  afterwards  to  Naples, 
where,  having  obuined  a  place  among  ripienos  in  the 
opera  orohestra,  he  used  to  flourish  and  change  passages 

•  MoirerL«-PilM«gtoa«-*neM*t  CyctoiMidia. 

*  Fabrotti  Vit«  iulorum. — Diet.  Hist,— Sazii  Ononust. 
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much  mofie  frequeatly  than  be  ^ught  to  have  done.  **  Hbv# 
^ver,^  ^ays  Qiardiei,  of  wboni  Pr.  9urDey  bad  tbss  aceauat^ 
''  1  acquired  greal  repotation  aoiong  the  ignomnl.for  my 
impenineoce ;  yet  one  night,  during  the  opera,  J^teelK^ 
i^bo  had  compofed  it,  came  into  tbe  orchestra,  and  feating 
bimaelf  close  by  me,  I  determined  to  give  tbe  maestro  ot 
xiappella  a  touch  of  my  taste  and  execution ;  ^nd  in  the 
aympbooy  of  tbe  next  song,  which  was  io  a  pathetic  atyie,  t 
g^ve  IcMe  to  my  fingers  and  frncy ;  for  which  I  was  ro* 
warded  by  the  composer  with  a-?<-viQlent  slap  in  the  £ace  ; 
whioh,^^  adds  Giardini,  '^  was  tbe  best  ksson  I  evei  re- 
ceived from  a  great  master  in  my  Ufe."  Jomelli,  after  this; 
W^s  however  very  kind^  in  a  different;  way,  to  this  youn^  and 
wonderful  musician. 

Giardini  came  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1750.  Hit 
first  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a  benefit  con« 
cert,  OQ  which  occasion  he  played  a  solo  and  G0D€;ert09 
aod  tboygb  there  was  very  little  company^  tbe  eppUusa 
was  so  loud,  long,  and  furious,  as  nptking  but  that  be^ 
atowedou  Garrick  had  ever  ecjuaUed.  In  eoaseqoenoe,  be 
soon  was  engaged  and  caressed  at  most  of  the  private  eon* 
certs  of  tbe  principal  nobiKty,  gentry,  and  foreign  asi* 
nisters ;  at  tbe  Castle  and  King?s<anns  concert  in  the  city  i 
^nd  in  11S4  be  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  opera  band } 
in  which  he  introduced  a  new  discipline,  and  a  new  style 
of  playing,  much  superior  in  itself,  and  more  congenial 
with  the  poetry  and  music  of  Italy,  than  the  languid  man* 
ner  of  his  predecessor  Festing. 

In  175^,  on  the  failure  and  flight  of  the  Impresario^  ot 
undertaker  of  the  opera,  Vaneschi^  Mingotti,  and  Qiardini 
joined  their  interests,  and  became  managers,  but  found 
theoxselves  involved  at  the  end  of  tbe  season  in  s^cb  diffi^' 
culties,  that  they  were  glad  to  retire*  Giardini,  while  in 
the  opera  management,  besides  arranging  pasticcios,  set 
several  entire  dramas ;  but  thovgb  he  had  so-  great  a  hao4 
on  his  instrument,  so  much  &ncy  in  his  cadences  and  sobs, 
yet  be  Iiad  npt  sufficient  force  or  ^variety  to  supply  a  whole 
evening's  enteruinment  at  tbe  Lyric  theatre,  aJtbougb  he 
contioued  to  throw  in  a  single  air  or  rondeau  into  tho 
operas  of  other  masters,  w^idh  was  more  applauded  tbaa 
all  the  rest  of  the  drama.  In  176t,  in  spite  of  for^ 
mer  miscarriages,  Giardini  and  Mingotti  again  resumed 
the  reins  of  opera  government.  But,  after  struggling  two 
^ears,  they  again  resigned  it,  and  fiom  this  period  Giar- 
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dini  was  forced  to  ^cootent  himself  with  teaching  ladies  of 
rank  and  fashion  to  sing,  and  the  produce  of  a  great  annual 
beneBt.  He  continued  here  uBriyalled  as  aJeader,  a  solo 
player,  and  a  composer  for  his  instrument,  still  augmenting 
the  importance  bf  his  instrument  and  our  national  partiality 
for  the  taste  of  his  c&untry,  till  the  admirable  productions 
and  great  perfonnersof  GernMiny  began  to  fDrm  a  Teutonic 
intere^  and  Germanic  body  here,  which,  before  Giardini's 
departure  from  London^  became  very  formidable  rivals  to 
bim  and  his  Roman  legion. 

At  the  end  of  1784,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  after  re* 
maining  on  the  continent  till  the  summer  of  1789,  re- 
turned to  this  country,  bringing  with  him  a  female  pupil 
and  her  whole  family.  He  then  attempted  a  burletta  opera 
at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket*'  while  the  opera- 
house,  which  had  been  burned  down,  was  rebuilding;  but 
bis  speouladoQ  failed.  During  his  absence  the  public  had 
learned  to  do  without  him,  and  reconciled  thcmoselves  to 
bis  loss;  his  health,  hand,  and  eyes  were  impaired;  he 
was  dropsical,  his  legs  were  of  an  enormous  size,  and  little  of 
Ibis  former  superiority  on  his  instrument  remained,  but  his 
fine  tone.  He  composed  quartets  that  pleased  very  moch, 
but  in  which  he  never  played  any  other  part  in  public  than 
the  tenor.  The  style'  of  nrasic  was  changed ;  he  printed 
i|)any  of  his  old  compositions  which  used  to  please ;  but  now 
could  gain  neither  purchaaers  nor  hearers,  so  that  about 
1793,  be  went  to  Petersburg  with  his  burletta  troop  ;  which 
seems  to  have  pleased  as  little  there  and  at  Moscow,  as  in 
London ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  this  last  city  in 
great  wretchedness  and  poverty ! 

Of  this  performer.  Dr.  Burney  says,  that  if  he  ^'  has 
been  suipassed  by  a  few  in  taste,  expression,  and  ezecu* 
tion,  his  tone  and  graceful  manner  of  playing  are  still  un- 
rivalled ;  nor  does  any  one  of  all  the  admirable  and  great 
performers  on  the  violin,  surpass  ail  others  so  much  at  pre- 
sent, as  Giardini  did,  when  at  his  best,  all  the  violinists 
in  Europe."'  Giardini's  private  character  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  worst  description ;  and  although  possessed  of 
such  talents  and  intellects  as  art  and  nature  scarcely  ever 
allowed  to  the  same  individual,  yet  by  extravagance,  ca- 
price, and  a  total  want  of  benevolence  and  rectitude  of 
heart,  he  died  a  beggar,  unfriended  and  unpitied.' 

t  Seei'tCjclopmUai  by  Dr.  Burney. 
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GIB  (ADAitf),  a  Scotch  divine  of  conii<kvable  taleoU 
anci  zeal,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Secession  church 
in  Scotland,  (See  Erskime,  Ebenezer,  aod  Ralph}^  aud 
the  leader  of  that  division  of  the  seceders  called  the  Anti<- 
burghers,  was  born  in  Perthshire,  in  1713,  and  was  edu** 
cated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh*  Soon  after  1730, 
tiolent  disputes  occurring  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  respecting  the  law  of  patronage,  Mr* 
Gib  was  among  the  keenest  opponents  of  private  church 
patronage,  and  in  1783  was  with  three  others  dismissed 
from  his  pastoral  charge.  These  afterwards  formed  con** 
gregations  of  their  own,  to  one  of  which,  at  Edinburgh^ 
Mr.  Gib  was  ordained,  in  April  1141.  This  congreeatioa 
ppradualiy  increased,  and  with  others  of  the  same  kina^  waa 
m  a  flourishing  state,  when  in  1746  a  schism  took  place 
among  them  respecting  the  swearing  of  the  oaths  of  bur* 
^sses,  and  from  this  time  the  secession  church  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  called  burghers  and  antiburghers,  and, 
Mr.  Gib  was  considered  as  the  ablest  advocate  for  the  lat- 
ter* In  1774  he  published  **  A  display  of  the  Secession 
testimony,**  2  vols.  Svo,  and  in  1786  his  "  Sacred  Con- 
templations,** at  the  end  of  which  was  an  *^  Essay  on  Li* 
berty  and  Necessity,*'  in  answer  to  lord  Karnes's  Essay  on 
that  subject.  Mr.  Gib  died  at  Edinburgh,  June  18,  1788, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Grey-friars  church-yard,  where  an 
elegant  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  at  the 
expence  of  his  congregation,  among  whom  he  had  un- 
weariedly  laboured  for  the  long  period  of  forty -seven 
years.* 

GIBBON  (Edward),  an  eminent  English  historian,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Kent* 
His  grandfather,  Edward  Gibbon,  a  citizen  of  London, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  under 
the  Tory  administration  of  the  last  four  years  of  queen 
Anne,  and  was  praised  by  lord  Bolingbroke  for  his  know- 
ledge of  commerce  and  finance.  He  was  elected  one  of 
the  director^  of  the  unfortunate  South*sea  company,  in 
1716,  at  which  time  he  had  acquired  an  independent  for* 
tone  of  60,000/.  the  whole  of  which  be  lost  when  the  coro- 
paay  failed  in  1720.  The  sum  of  10,000/.  however,  was 
allowed  for  his  maintenance,  and  on  this  foundation  he 
reared  another  fortune,  not  much  inferior  to  the  firsts  and 

'  SUrke^i  Biog.  Scotica.—Eocyelopsdia  Brlt^jHiict,  art  S£ced£K>. 
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i^ctir^  a  part  of  it  in  tbe  purchase  of  landed  property* 
He  died  in  December  1756,  at  his  bouse  at  Putney,  and 
hy  bis  last  Mrill  enriched  two  daughters,  at  the  expence  of 
his  son  Edward,  who  had  married  against  bis  consent. 
This  soil  was  sent  tO  Cambridge,  where  at  Emanuel  col- 
lege, be  *^  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  acadeoiical 
discipline/'  but  left  it  without  m  degree,  and  afterwards 
travelled*  On  hi«  return  to  England  he  was  chosen,  in 
17S4,  tnember  of  pariiament  for  the  borough  of  Peters6eld, 
dbd  in  1741  for  Southampton.  In  parliam^m  be  joined 
the  party  whieb  after  a  long  contest,  finally  drove  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpolef  and  bis  friends  from  tfieir  phit^  Our  au- 
thor has  not  cotrcealed  that  ^^  in  the  pursuit  of  a6  uhpo^ 
Aular  minister,  he  gratified  a  private  revenge  against  Che 
Mpris^at  of  bis  fatiiily  }n  tbe  South- sea  persecutioti.** 
Waipole,  however,  was  nfot  that  Oppressor,  for  Mr.  Coxe 
baa  clearly  proved  that  b^  frequently  endeavoured  to  stemr 
di^  torrent  of  parliamehtary  vengeance,  and  to  incline  tht 
ietitimtikti  of  die  bovtse  to  terms  of  moderation. 
'  Edward  Gibbon,  tbe  more  immediate  subject  of  thfi 
tfrticle,  Was  bora  at  Putney  April  n^  O.^.  17S7.  Hi«: 
]fA>ibM  was  Judith  Porten,  tbe  daughter  6f  a  merchstnt  of 
London.  He  was  tbe  eldest  of  fiVe  brG^erd  add  a  ^ister^ 
an  of  wfaom  died  in  their  infancy.  During  his  eariy  years, 
His  constitution  \vas  uncom(monly  feeble,  but  he  wa^  nuVsed 
i^th  tnvfch  tetidemess  by  his  nfiaiden  aunt,  Mrs'.  Catherine 
Porteti,  and  received  such  instruction  during  intervals  of 
health,  as  his  years  admitted.  At  th^  a^  oF  seven  be  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Kirkby,  the  author  of 
<*  Automathes,'^  a  philosophical  filCtibn'.  In  his'  ninth  year, 
January  1746,  he  Was  sent  to  a*  school  at  Kington  upon 
Thames,*  kept  by  Dr.  Woodeson^  and  bi^  assistants;  but 
ev^i  here  his  studies  were  fr^qu'ebtly  interrupted  by  sick^ 
dess,  nor  does  he  speak  with  rapture  either  of  hh  ph>fi- 
clein^y,  or  of  the  school  iuelf.  In  1747,  on  bis  moAerV 
dektfb,  hb  was  recalled  honle,  where,'  during  a  reridence 
cf  two  years,  principally  under  the  eye  of  his  affectibnate 
annt,  be  appears  to  have  acquired  that  passion  for  reading 
which  predominated  during  the  wliole  of  hisiife. 

In  1749  he  was  entered  in  Westminst^-^ooL  of  wbicfa, 
witbin  the  space  of  two  years,  he  reached*  the  flilrd  form, 
but  bis  application  was' so  frequently  nenderbd'useteks  by 
sickness  and  debility,  that  it  was  determined  to  send  him 
to  Batb.     Here^  and  at  Putney,  be  recovered  bis  health  so 
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Catf  &8  to  be  able  to  rmum  to  hh  bdoks,  and  fls  bi$  afi- 
proacbed  bis  sixteentb  year,  bis  diflorder  etitirely  left  httfu 
Tbe  frequent  imerrupttons,  bowever,  wbieh  be  bad  mel 
witb^  and  probably  a  dread  of  tbe  ootfifined  air  of  tbe  city 
of  WeBtminflter,  bad  induced  bis  fatber  to  place  bi^  at 
'  Esber,  in  Surrey^  in  tbe  bouse  dt  tbe  ret.  Pbilip  Fran^y 
tbe  transblor  of  Horace.  But  bis  bopes  Were  i^nin  frds- 
tl^ed.  Mr.  Fnmcis  preferred  Ae  jAemuren  of.  LotidoA  to* 
tbe  iastruction  of  Us  pupils ;  and  our  ^hotar,  witbout  hv'^ 
Uier  pieparatioifri  was  barried  to  Osf^nrd,  wbWe,  on  April: 
^  17 B2,  before  h6bad  accOBitrfiih^d  bi*  Sfttentbyear^  be> 
wAii  mataiovlatefd  as  a  gentlettuui  odaittfoiier  of  lllagdatefH 


To  O^ford^  be  kvt&tHa  us,  h6  btougfat  «  a  ^to6k  H( 
eroditioa  tbat  might  bave  pvzaied  a  dbct^r,  and  a  degrte 
of  if^noranoe  of  wWcb  a  sabooWtey  #oUbl  have  be^ 
asfaMied."  Daring  tbe  kat  dMrde  year*,  tfkb6ugb  siak^ 
»ess  intemipted  a  reguto  course  di  ifentraction,  his  fbnd^ 
M&s  for  beotta  iinc^^^u^  a«d  h^  #M  p^mitted  to  r^ 
didge  it  by  rangtwg  over  tbe  AelveAwitbdm  plan  dr  d«« 
8ig».  His  iAdiseriniinate  appletite  fixed  by  (fogi^^  in  ther 
historical  liMe,  and  be  perused  \tlt&t  great^M  avidity  sucHf 
Imtorical  beoks  as  eaihe  in  bis  wky,  gratifying  a  curiosity 
of  wbicbr  he  could  iifot  tra<§e  tbe  ^u^rce,  uwi  supping 
wants  which  lie  could  not  eitpreito.  In  this  course  ef  de* 
suitory  reading  lie  seems  inconscio^slyte  bav^  been  led  to 
that  particular  branch  in  wbich  be  was  afterwarch  to  exeel. 
But  wbaterer  connection  this  bad  with  brs  nK>re  distant  1^, 
it  wiM  by  no  means  fatourable  to  bis  academical  pursuitsr. 
He  was  exceedingly  deficient  in  clas^cal  learning,  and 
weatto  Oxford  without  either  tbe  taste  oi^  preparation* 
which  could  enable  blin  to  reap  the  advantages  6f  aoade- 
ibical  education.  This  may  probably  account  fot*  the 
harshness  with  wbich  be  speaks  of  tbe  English  universities. 
He  informs  us  tbat  be  spent  fourteen  months  at  Magdalen- 
collage,  which  proved  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of 
his  whole  life;  but  why  they  were  so  idle  and  unprofits^ie, 
we  cannot  learn  from  bis  Memoirs.  To  the  carelessness: 
of  hiflr  tutors)  indeed,  be  appears  to  have  had  some  reason 
to  object)  but  he  allows  thst  he  was  disposed  to  gaiety  and' 
to  late  hours,  and  therefore  complains  with  Utile  justice,- 
that  he  was  not  taught  what  he  affected  to  despise.  The 
tfuth  seems  to  be,  that  when  he  sat  down  to  write  his  ACe*- 
ttioirSy  tbe  memoirs  of  an  eminent  and  accomplished  scbo* 
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Itfy  he  found  a  blank  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  English  scholars ;  the  early  displays  of  genius^ 
the  laudable  emulation,  and  the  weU*earned  honours ;  he 
found  that  he  owed  no  fiBune  to  his  academical  resideocey 
and  therefore  determined  that  no  fiune  should  be  derivable 
from  an  university  education. 

•When  he  first  left  Magdalen-college,  he  informs  us  that 
his  taste  for  books  began  to  revive,  and  that  *^  unprovided 
with  origins^  learning,  unformed  in  the  habits  of  thinkings 
unskilled  in  the  arts  of  composition,  he  resolved  to  write  a 
book/'  The  titled  of  this  first  essay  was  <<  The  Age  of  Se« 
sostris,"  the  sbeeu  of  which  he  afterwards  destroyed.  Oa 
bis  return  to  college,  want  of  advice,  experience,  aad  oc« 
cupation,  betrayed  him  into  improprieties  of  conduct,  late 
hours,  ill-chosen  company,,  and  inconsiderate  expenee*. 
In  his  frame  of  mind,  indeed,  there  appears  to  have  beeik 
originally  a  considerable  proportion  of  juvenile  arrogaoce 
and  caprice.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  tells  us  that  his 
reading  became  of  the  religious  kind,  and  after  bewildariog 
himself  in  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  con- 
verted to  its  doctrines,  if  that  can  be  called  a  converston 
which  was  rather  the  adoption  of  certain  opinions  by  a  boy 
who  had  never  studied  those  of  his  own  church.  This 
change,  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  considered,  he  im* 
putes  principally  to  the  works  of  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  who 
in  his  opinion  had  urged  all  the  best  arguments  in  fovour 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Fortified  with  these,  oa 
the  8th  of  June  1753,  he  solemnly  abjured  what  be  caUs 
the  errors  of  heresy,  before  a  catholic  priest  in  London, 
and  immediately  announced  the  important  event  te  his 
{either  in  a  very  laboured  epistle.  His  father  regretted  the 
change,  but  divulged  the  secret,  and  thus  rendered  his 
return  to  Magdalen  college  impossible.  At  an  -advaoced 
age,  and  when  be  had  learned  to  treat  all  religions  with 
equal  indifference,  our  author  speaks  of  this  conversioa 
with  a  vain  respect,  declaring  himself  not  ashamed  to 
have  been  entangled  by  the  sophistry  which  seduced  the 
acute  and  manly  understandings  of  Chillingworth  aad 
Bayle.  The  resemblance  is  more  close,  however,  in  the 
transition  which,  he  adds,  they  made  from  superstition  to 
scepticism.  . 

Hb  father  was  now  advised  to  send  him  for  some  lime  Ca 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  placed,  with  a 
moderate  allowance^  under  the  care  of  Mr,  Pavilliardi  & 
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CtlTtnist  mioitter.  Mr.  PariHittrd  wat  iA«trl[ieied  to  re^ 
claim  his  p«ipil  froib  the  ermrs  of  poperf ;  but  as  be  could 
not  speftk  Englnb,  nor  Mr.  Gibboii  Ft«iicfa>  dome  time 
elapsed  before  much  cofftv^Mtaiioit  of  any  kind  fe^aiM 
practicable.  When  their  mottial  induitry  had  removed 
this  obstacle,  Mr.  Panlliard  first  secured  the  attention  an4 
attachment  of  his  pupil  by  khidoeis,  then  directed  bis 
studies  into  a  nebular  plan«  and  pl&ced  within  his  power 
•och  means  of  informatiott  Us  might  remoi^  the  erroVs  into 
vbich  he  had  fallen.  This  judicious  method  sootl  pfbved 
successful;  on  Christmas  day  1754,  after  *^  a  full  convic- 
tion,*' Mr.  Gibbon  received  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of 
Laosanne ;  and  here  it  was,  he  informs  us,  that  he  sus- 
pended his  religiotts  inquiries,  acquiescing  with  implicit 
belief  in  the  teneu  and  mysteries  which  are  adopted  by  the 
general  consent  of  catholics  and  protestants. 

His  adrantages  in  other  respects  weite  so  important  during 
bis  residence  at  Lausanne,  that  here,  for  the  (irst  time, 
be  appears  to  lmv«  commenced  that  regnhtr  prccesi  of  in- 
airuction  which  laid  the  foundotion  of  all  bis  future  improve-' 
monts.  His  thirst  for  general  knowledge  return^,  and 
while  be  was  not  hindered  from  gmtifyingbi^  curiosity  in  his 
former  desultory  manner,  certain  hours  w^e  appfopriaited 
for  regular  studies.  Hie  reading  had  nOw  a  fixed  object, 
and  that  attained,  he  felt  the  value  of  th^  acquisition,  and 
l>ecame  more  rooonciied  to  reguhurity  and  s}*stefn.  He 
opened  new  stores  of  learning  and  tosiei  by  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Oreek,  Latin,  and  French  languages. 
Of  this  proficiency,  although  his  tutor  ought  t>(^  to  be 
robbed  of  bis  share  of  the  merit,  it  fs  evident  that  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's unwearied  industry  and  Itodabte  avidity  of  know'- 
ledge  were  at  this  time  uncdmmon,  and  bespoke  fl  mind 
capable  of  the  highest  attainments,  and  detknrving  of  the 
bigheat  honours  within  the  oonrpass  of  literature.  To  ma* 
theoiatics  osily,  he  showed  a  reluctance  \  cof^tentiing  him^ 
self  with  onderstanding  the  principles  of  that  science.  At 
this  early  age  it  is  probable  he  desisted  merely  fN>m  finding 
no  pleosore  in  mathematical  studies,  and  nothing  to  gtk^ 
u£y  ooriosicy  ;  but  as  in  his  more  mature  years  it  w^af  his 
practice  to  ondervaloe  the  pursuits  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  follow,  he  took  an  opportunity  to  pass  a  reftectidn  on 
the  utility  of  mathematies,  with  which  few  will  probably 
agree*  He  accuses  tbi^  seience  of  **  hardenhig  the  ttitnd 
by  tbo  habit  of  rigid  deuiofiMrafion,  so  d^troutive  of  tho 
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finer  feeliogt  of  mpral  evidence,  which  mutt  determiae 
the  actions  and  opiniom  of  our  lives.**  So  easy  is  it  to 
find  a  plausible  excuse  for  neglecting  jwhat  we  want  the 
power  or  the  inclination  to  follow. 

To  his  classical  acquirements,  while  at  Lausanne,  he^ 
added  the  study  of  Grotius,  and  PuffendorflT,  Locke,  and 
Montesquieu ;  and  be  mentions  Pascars  **  Provincial  Let- 
ters," La  Bleterie's  <^  Life  of  Julian,'*  and  Giannone*s 
civil  <<  History  of  Naples,**  as  having  remotely  contributed 
to  form  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire.     From  Pascal 
he  tells  us  that  he  learned  to  manage  the  weapon  of  grave 
and  temperate  irony,  even  on  subjecu  of  ecclesiastical  so- 
lemnity, forgetting  thatMrony  in  every  shape  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  historical  style,  and  subjects  the  histo- 
rian  to  the  suspicion  that  his  courage  and  his  argument  are 
exhausted.    It  is  more  to  his  credit  that  at  this  time  he 
established  a  correspondence  with  several  literary  charac- 
ters, to  whom  he  looked  for  instruction  and  direction,  with 
Crevier  and  Breitinger,  Gesner  and  Allamand ;  and  that 
by  the  acuteness  of  his  remarks,  and  his  zeal  for  knowledge, 
ha  proved  himself  not  unworthy  of  their  confidence.     He 
had  an  opportunity  also  of  seeing  Voltaire,  who  received 
him  as  an  English  youth,  but  without  any  peculiar  no- 
tice or  distinction.     Vo)uire  diffused  gaiety  around  him 
by  erecting  a  temporary  theatre,  on  which  he  performed 
his  own  favourite  characters,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  became  so 
enamoured  of  the  French  stage,  as  to  lose  much  of  his  ve* 
neration  for  Sbakspeare.     He  was  now  familiar  in  some, 
and  acquainted  in  many  families,  and  bis  evenings  were 
generally  devoted  to  <:»rds  and  coovefBation,  either  in  pri« 
vate  parties,  or  more  numerous  assemblies. 

During  this  alternation  of  study  and  pleasure,  he  be- 
came  enamoured  of  a  mademoiselle  Susan  Curchod,a  young 
lady  whose  personal  attractions  were  embellished  by  her 
virtues  and  talents.  His  addresses  were  favonred  by  her 
and  by  her  parents,  but  bis  father,  on  being  consulted,  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  reluctance  to  this  ^  strange  alliance,*^ 
and  Mr.  Gibbon  yielded  to  his  pleasure.  His  wound,  he 
tells  us,  was  insensibly  healed  by  time,  and  the  lady  was 
not  unhappy*  She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  c«« 
lebrated  M.  Neckar. 

In  1758  he  was  permitted  to  return  to.  England,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  five  years.  His  father  received  him  widi 
more  kindness  than  he  expected,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sac- 
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cess  of  bis  plan  of  education.  During  bis  absence  bis 
father  bad  married  his  second  wife^  miss  Dorothea  Patton, 
whom  his  son  was  prepared  to  dislike,  but  found  an  amiable 
and  deser\ring  woman.  At  home  be  was  left  at  liberty  to 
cH>n8ult  bis  taste  in  the  choice  of  place,  company,  and 
amusements,  and  his  excursions  were  bounded  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  island  and  the  measure  of  bis  income.  He 
bad  now  reached  bis  twenty-first  year ;  and  some  faint  ef- 
forts were  made  to  procure  htm  the  employment  of  secre- 
tary to  a  ifbreign  embassy.  His  step-mother  recommended 
the  study  of  the  law ;  but  the  former  scheme  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  the  latter  he  declined.  Of  his  first  two  years  in 
England,  be  passed  about  nine  months  in  London,  anx^the 
remainder  in  the  country.  But  London  bad  few  charms, 
except  the  common  ones  that  can  be  purchased.  His  fa- 
ther had  no  fixed  residence  there,  and  no  circles  into 
which  be  might  introduce  his  son.  He  acquired  an  inti- 
macy, however,  in  the  house  of  David  Mallet,  and  by  his 
means  was  introduced  to  lady  Hervey's  parties.  The  want 
of  society  seems  never  to  have  given  him  much  uneasiness,, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  at  any  period  of  bis  life  he  knew 
the  misery  of  having  houn^  which  he  could  not  fill  up.  At 
bis  fatber^s  bouse  at  Buriton,  near  Petersfield,  in  Hamp^ 
shire,  he  enjoyed  much  leisure  and  many  opportunities  of 
adding  to  bis  stock  of  learning.  Books  became  more  and 
more  the  source  of  all  his  «rishes  and  pleasures,  and  al- 
though his  father  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  a  love 
and  knowledge  of  farming,  he  could  not  succeed  farther 
than  occasionally  to  obtain  his  company  in  stich  excursions 
as  are  usual  with  country  gentlemen. 

The  leisure  he  could  borrow  from  bis'  more  regular 
plan  of  study,  was  employed  in  perusing  the  works  of  the 
uest  English  authors  since  the  revolution,  in  hopes  that 
the  purity  of  bis  own  language,  corrupted  by  the  long  use 
of  a  foreign*  idiom,  might  be  restored.  *  Of  Swift  and  Ad- 
dison, who  were  recommended  by  Mallet,  be  seems  to  fix 
the  true  value,  praising  Swift  for  bis  manly  original  vigour, 
and  Addison  for  elegance  and  mildness.  The  perfect 
composition,  the  nervous  language,  and  well-turned  pe- 
riods of  Robertson,  infiamed  him  with  the  ambitious  hope 
that  be  might  one  day  tread  in  his  footsteps.  But  charmed 
as  he  was  at  this  time  with  Swift  and  Addison,  Robertson 
and  Hume,  and  wellas  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  ex* 
celleoce  of  their  retipective  styles,  he  lost  light  of  every 
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inodel  wbeo  b^  became  a  wriler  of  histoiry,  and  formed  » 
9tyle  peculiar  to  bimyelf. 

Id  1761  bis  first  publicaiioo  made  lis  apfiearaiiMt  voder 
the  title  of  <'  liUsai  si»r  Tetude  de  la  UtteratiKe,'*  a  sraall 
volume  in  l2mo.  Part  of  this  bad  been  writtea  at  Laa** 
tanne,  and  tbe  wbole  completed  in  Loudon.  He  cooault^Bd 
Dr.  Maty,  a  man  of  eYtemiFe  learning  and  judgement,  who 
encouraged  bim  to  publifb  tbe  work»  but  tbis  be  would 
bave  probably  delayed  for  some  time,  bad  not  bis  fatber 
insisted  upon  it,  tbiokipg  tbat  some  proof  of  literary  talents 
migbt  introduce  him  to  public  notice.  Tbe  desig^  of  tbis 
essay  was  to  prove  that  all  tbe  faculties  of  tbe  mind  may 
be  exercised  and  displayed  by  tbe  study  of  ancient  litera- 
ture,  in  opposition  to  D'Alembertaodoihersof  tbe  French 
encyclopedists^  who  contended  for  tbat  new  pbilosopby 
tbat  has  since  produced  such  miserable  coosequencesL 
He  introduces,  however,  a  variety  of  topics  not  imme^ 
diately  connected  with  this,  and  evinces  that  in  tbe  study 
of  the '  belles  lettres,*  and  in  criticism,  bis  range  was  far 
more  extensive  than  could  bave  been  expected  fixHn  his 
years.  His  style  approaches  to  that  of  Voltaire,  and  is 
often  sententious  and  flippant,  and  tbe  best  excuse  tbat 
can  be  offered  for  bis  writing  in  French,  is,  tbat  bis  prin- 
cipal object  relates  to  tbe  literature  of  that  country,  with 
which  be  seems  to  court  an  alliance,  and  with  which  it  is 
certain  he  was  more  familiar  than  with  that  of  England 
This  essay  accordingly  was  praised  in  tbe  foreign  jonrnalsi 
but  attracted  v€try  little  notice  at  home,  and  was  soon  for* 
gotten.  Of  its  meriu  be  speaks  in  his  Memoirs,  with  a 
mixture  of  praise  and  blaime,  but  the  former  predominates^ 
and  with  justice.  Had  tbe  French  language  been  then  as 
common  in  tbe  literary  world  as  it  is  now,  so  extraordinaiy 
a  production  from  a  young  man  .would  bave  raised  ver/ 
high  expectatious'. 

About  the  time  when  this  estoy  appeared,  Mr^Gibbon  was 
induced  to  embrace  the  military  profession.  He  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  south  battalion  of  the  Hampshire 
militia^  and  for  two  years  and  a  half  endured  ^*  a  wander- 
ing life  of  military  servitude/'  It  is  seldom  that  tbe  me- 
moirs of  a  literary  cliaracter  are  enlivened  by  an  incident 
like  thitt.  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  may  be  expected,  could  not 
divest  bis  mind  of  its  old  habits,  and  therefore  endeavoured 
to  unite  the  soldier  and  the  scholars  He  studied  the  art  of 
war  in  the  Memoires  Militaires  of  Quintus  Icilius  (M.  Gui- 
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dulrdt),  wbHe  firooi  th^  discifyttne  fthd  evbtotton^  6f  a  mo^ 
dern  battalion,  be  was  acquiring  a  clearer  notim  of  tho 
pkalaox  and  the  legion,  and  what  be  stenHtto^h^te  taloed 
at  its  fall  worthy  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  such  an  inerease  of  acquaintance  asf  made  him  better 
known  than  he  cook!  ha^e  been  in  a  much  longer  time, 
had  ne  regularly  passed  his  summers  ftt  Baritot^,  and  bis 
winters  in  London.  He  siiatebed  also  some  boors  from  bis 
military  da  ties  for  study,  and  upon  the  whole,  although 
be  does  not  look  back  with  much  pleasure  an  this  period  of 
hie  life,  he  permits  the  reader  to  smile  kt  Che  advantages 
which  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  derived  from 
the  captain  of  the  Hampshire  grenadiers.  At  the  peace  in 
1762-3^  his  regtmetit  was  dis^nded,  and  he  resomed  his 
studies^  the  regularity  of  which  had  been  so  much  inter- 
rupted, that  he  speaks  of  now  entering  on  a  new  plan. 
After  hesitating,  probably  not  long,  between  the  mathe-* 
iMtics  and  the  Greek  langnage,  he  gaveth^  preference  to 
the  latter,  and  ptsrsned  bis  reading  with  vtgotrr.  Btit 
whatever  he  Mad  or  silodie^,  he  appears  to  have  fead  and 
studied  with  a  view  to  historical  composition,  and  he  as- 
pired lo  the  cbcwacter  of  a  bifstorian  hyng  before  he  could 
fia  upon  a  subject*  The  time  was  favotirable  to  Mr.  Gib^ 
biHi'ft  ambttiooL  He  was  daily  witnessing  the  triumphs  6t 
Hmme  and  Kobertson,  and  he  probabhr  thought  thstt  ti 
sfibjeck  only  was  wanting  to  fonh  his  cfeim  to  equat  ho- 
nours. 

During  bis  service  in  the  militia,  he  revolved  sevetafl 
subjects  for  Ui^torifeal'  composition,  and  by  the  variety 
of  tbem,  it  does  net  appe&r  that  be^  bad  any  particular  pur- 
pose it^  serve,  or  preconceived  theory  to  which  facts  were' 
to  bend.  Among  the  subjects  he  has  enumerated,  we  find 
the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  into  Italy — the 
crusade  of  Richard  I.-^the  barons*  wars  against  John  and 
Henry  III. — the  history  o#  £dward  the  Black  Prince — the 
lives,,  with  eomparisons  of  Henry  V.  and  the  emperor 
Titus-^tbelifoof  air  FhiMp  Sidney,  smdf  tbatof  the  maf- 
^s  of  Montrose.  These  were  nejecled  in  their  turn;*,  but 
be  dwelt  wirfa  rather  more  AMdness  on  the  life  of  sir  Wat- 
tes Raleigb^  and  whc^  tha%  was  d^carded,  meditated 
either  the  history  of  the'  liberty  of  the  Swiss ;  or  that  of 
the  republic  of  Fievence  under  the  hou^  of  Aledicis. 

Hia  designs  were,  however,  new  interrupted  by  a  visit 
to  the  continent^  which,  aecording  to  custom,  bis  father 
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thought  DeceMAry  to  complete  the  educatioii  of  an  EDgliali 
gentteman.  Previous  to  bis  departure  he  obtained  recom* 
mendatory  letters  from  lady  Hervey,  Horace  Walpole  (the 
late  lord  Orford),  Mallet,  and  the  duke  de  NiTemoia,  to 
various  persons  of  distinction  in  France.  In  acknowledg* 
ing  the  duke*s  services,  he  notes  a  circurostance  which 
in  some  degree  unfolds  bis  own  character,  and  exhibits 
that  superiority  of  pretensions  fioom  which  he  never  de- 
parted. "The  duke  received  me  civilly,  but  (perhaps 
through  Maty^s  fault) .  treated  me  more  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters than  as  a  man  of  fashion.*'  Conereve  and  Gray  were 
weak  enough  to  be  offended  on  a  simUtr  account,  but  that 
Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  sole  ambition  was  to  rise  to  literary 
fiEune,  should  have  for  a  momeht  preferred  the  equivocal 
character  of  a  man  of  fashion,  is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is 
wonderful  that,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  he  should  have 
recorded  the  incident 

In  France,  however,  the  fame  of  his  essay  bad  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  gratiBed  by  being  consideied  as  a  man  of 
letters,  who  wrote  for  his  amusement.  Here  he  mixed 
in  familiar  society  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  count  de 
Cay  1  us,  the  abb6  de  Bleterie,  Bartbelemy,  Raynal,  Ar- 
naud,  Helvetins,  and  others,  who  were  confessedly  at  the 
bead  of  French  literature.  After  passing  fourteen  weeks 
in  Paris,  he  revisited  (in  the  month  of  May  1763)  hu  old 
friends  at  Lausanne,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  year. 
Among  the  occurrences  here  which  he  records  with  most 
pleasure,  is  his  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Holroyd, 
now  lord  Sheffield,  who  has  since  done  so  much  honour  to 
his  memory,  and  whom  he  characterises  as  ^*  a  friend  whose 
activity  in  the  ardour  of  youth  was  always  prompted  by  a 
benevolent  heart,  and  directed  by  a  strong  understanding.'* 

In  1764  he  set  out  for  Italy,  after  having  studied  the 
geography  and  ancient  history  of  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
empire,  with  such  attention  a^  might  render  his  visit  pro- 
fitable. Although  he  disclaims  that  enthusiasm  which  takes 
fire  at  every  novelty,  the  sight  of  Rome  appears  to  have 
conquered  hb  apathy,  and  at  once  fixed  the  source  of  his 
fame.  ^*  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October  1764,  is 
he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  while  the 
bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (now  the  church  of  the  Zoccolants,  or  Franciscan 
friars)  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  Decume  and  Fall  of 
the  city  first  started  to  his  mind.'*    But  this  appears  to  have 
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been  merely  the  eflect  of  local  eoiotioDi  for  bis  plan  was 
then  confined  to  the  decay  of  the  city.  In  the  month  of 
June  1765,  he  arrived  at  bis  fatber^s  boase^  and  teeois  to 
cbave  entered  on  a  life  which  afforded  no  incident,  or  room 
for  remark.  The  five  years  and  a  half  which  intervened 
between  his  travels  and  bis  father's  death  in  1770,  be  in* 
forms  us,  were  the  portion  of  his  life  which  he  passed  with 
the  least  enjoyment,  and  remembered  with  the  least  satis« 
faction.  By  the  re:«i^nation  of  his  father,  and  the  death 
of  sir  Thomas  Worsley,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  and  lieutenant*colonel  commandant  of  his  regiment 
of  militia,  but  was,  each  year  that  it  was  necessary  to  at* 
tend  the  monthly  meeting  and  exercise,  more  disgusted 
with  *^  the  inn,  the  wine,  the  company,  and  the  tiresome 
repetition  of  annual  attendance  and  daily  exercise." 

Another  source  of  uneasiness  arose  from  reflections  on 
bis  situation.  He  belonged  to  no  profession,  and  had 
adopted  no  plan  by  which  be  could,  like  his  numerous  ac- 
quaiiitance,  rise  to  some  degree  of  consequence.  He  la- 
mented that  he  bad  not,  at  a  proper  age,  embraced  the 
lucrative  pursuits  of  the  law,  or  of  trade,  the  chances  of 
civil  office,  or  of  India  adventure,  or  even  '^  the  fat  slum* 
bers  of  the  church.''  Still,  however,  such  a  mind  as  his 
was  not  formed  to  be  inactive,  and  a  greater  portion  of  bis 
dissatisfiction  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  impatience  to 
acquire  fame,  and  from  the  extreme  length  of  those  pro- 
spects which  the  various  designs  be  formed  bad  presented. 
He  yet  contemplated  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome,  but 
at  an  awful  distance ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  something 
more  within  his  grasp,  he  resumed  his  study  of  the  revolu* 
tions  of  Switzerland,  so  far  as  to  execute  the  first  book  o^ 
a  history.  This  was  read  in  the  following  winter  (1767)  to 
a  literary  society  of  foreigners  in  London,  who  did  not 
flatter  him  by  a  very  favourable  opinion ;  yet  it  was  praised 
by  Hume,  who  endeavoured  only  to  dissuade  him  from  the' 
use  of  the  French  language.  The  opinion,  however,  of 
the  foreign  critics  to  whom  he  had  submitted  this  attempt^ 
prevailed  over  that  of  Hume,  and  he  renounced  the  design 
of  continuing  it.  The  manuscript  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  lord  Sheffield. 

In  t767  he  joined  with  Mr.  D^verdun,  a  Swiss  gentle* 
man  then  in  England,  and  a  man  of  taste  and  critical 
knowledge,  to  whom  be  was  much  attacked,  in  publisbinff 
a  literary  Journal^  in  imitatioD  of  Dr.  Maty's  *^  Journal 
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Briuimiqa^.'*  Thej  MMifed  it  ^  M«»oir«»  Limnwes  is 
.U  Grand  Breltgne."  Two  YotooMtoaly  of  tbb  work  wow 
piiMiiJ»i<i,  jmA  nc*  witii^  irciry  ttttk  Mcooiagom^flKU  Mr. 
QU^i^  afkvoiwkdgesi  having  revkwtd  loi^  Ly ttelioit** : 
HUtory  Id  tbe  tot  toliuneu  Tbe  ma^isk  of  a  ihird  v^^ 
luBoe  were  almpit  cooapleiiedt  when  be  vecoBMBeaded  bb 
CQai^iHor  DeyYevduA  a«  traTeUiog  governor  to  sir  Ricbaid 
Wor»l^,  an  appowUnem  wbicb  lerawiated  ibe  ^  Menmrea 
Ifitarao'ea-^^  Mr.  CibboA's  next  perfbrmaBce  was  %a  at- 
tack on  Di.  Warburtoa^  whicb  he  eoademos  for  its  se- 
ven^ and  for  its  cowardiee^  wbile  be  brings,  ifae  tesliasofty 
of  some  eflQioeat  scholars  to  prove  that  ii  was  si^eeessfui 
a^d  decisive.  Warburtou'a  bypoibesia  on  tbe  descenti  of 
.^I9^as  to  bsil  bad  long  been  applauded^  and  if  not  om- 
▼ersaliy  adapted^  had  not  betoi  answered  during  a  space  of 
thirty  yeftia4  It  was  tbe  opiaioft  of  this  learned  wnier, 
that  tbe  deseent  to  bdl  is  not  a  false,  bnt  a  numic  soeBe 
wbicb  represenu  the  initiation  of  iEneas,,  in  tbe  cfaancter 
of  a  law-giver,  to  tbe  Eleimotan  mysteries.  Mj^  Gibbon, 
OQ  the  oontiMy,  in  bit  ^  Critical  Observations  on  tbe  Sistb 
Book  of  tbeiEneid,**  1770,  endeavoured  to  peove^  tbai 
tbe  vicient  law-givers,  did  not  invent  tbe  mysteries,,  and 
that,  iEnesa  never  was  invested  with  the  office  of  law-giver  ; 
tbat  there  is  not  any  argiment,  any  circnmstaoce^  wbkk 
can  melt  a  feble  into  allegory^  or  reaaove  the  seene  firem 
the  Lake  Avernos  to  tbe  temple  of  Ceres ;  tbat  snch  a  wiM 
supposition  is  equally  injurious  to  the  poet  and  tbe  man ; 
that  if  Virgil  was  not  initiated  be  could  not,  if  be  were, 
be  would  not,  reveal  tbe  seeretsof  tbe  initiation  r  and  tbait 
.tbe  anathema  of  Homce  [vei^  qui  Cerem  sacrum  rmlg§ri^ 
4c.)  at  once  attests  bis  own  ignorance  and  tbe  innoeeaee- 
of  his  friend.  All  this  aatgbt  have  been  argued  in  decent 
and  respectful  language,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  avows  that  bis 
bostililiy  was  agaiast  the  person  as  well  as  tbs  bj^po- 
Ibes is  of  ^  tbe  dictator  and  tyrant  o£  tbe  world  of  Utera- 
.^e^"  and  witb  tbe  acnteness  of  tbe  ciatio,  betbevefoce 
determined  to  join  tbe  acrimony  of  tbe  polemic.  In,  bis 
aH>re  adfsnced  yearn  be  affects  to  regpiet  an  unmanly 
aiAaek  upon  eoe  wibo  was  naloogeff  able  to  defend  bimaeiv 
but  be  is  unwilling  to  part  with  the  reputation  to  wbicb  bw; 
thought  bia  pam^det  entitlfed^  or  to  ceneeal  tbe  pmise 
wbiobprofcssoc  Heynebesto«wed  en.i^ 

After  tbe  deatb  of  bis  father  in  1770,  an  event  wbidi 
left  bim  tbe  sole  disposer  of  bis  time  and  inclination^  he 
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t«l  down  terkmsly  t»  the  conpotkioB  of  bis  celebrated 
faiftorj.     For  some  years  be  had  revohred  tbe  sabject  in 
im  mioif  and  had  read  erery  thmg  with  a  view  to  this  great 
undertaking,  which  his  election  for  the  borevgh  of  Let- 
heard  in  1775  did  not  much  interrupt.    Tbe  first  Tohmie 
was  piihlisbed  Feb.  17,  1776,  and  receiTed  by  the  peblic 
witb  such  aridity,  that  a  second  edition,  in  Jane,  and  a 
third  aooii  after,  were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand, 
Te  use  his  own  language,  his  book  was  on  evefy  taMe, 
and  almost  eo  CTory  toilette :  the  historian  was  crowned 
by  the  taste  or  fitthioo  of  the  day.     Fren^  the  ansple  praises 
of  Dr.  RobertsKHv  and  of  Mr.  Hume,  he  appears  to  have 
derived  more  substantial  satis&otion«     Hume  anticipates 
tbe  ol^ections  that  would  be  made  to  the  fifteenth  alnd 
stxteeaih  chapters,  #ith  his  usaal  arrogaoce  and  contempt 
of  religion.     **  VVhen  I  heard  of  your  undertaking  (which 
was  some  time  ago)  I  own  I  was  a  Kttle  curioos  to  see  how 
you  would  extricate  yourself  from  the  subject  of  your  two 
last  chapters.     I  thiak  you  have  observed  a  very  prudent 
temperament;  but  it  was  imposstbie  te  treat  tbe  subject  so 
aa  not  to  give  grounds  of  suspicion  agrainst  yoa,  and  you 
may  expect  that  a  clamour  will  arise.    Tbisy  il  any  thing, 
wiil  retard  your  success  with  the  public ;  for  in  every  other 
respect  yeiur  work  is  cafeubted  to  be  popular.     Bat  ameng^ 
many  other  marks  of  decUne,  tiie  prevalence  of  supefstidou 
iu  England  prognosticates  the  fsU  of  philosophy  and  decay 
of  tasie ;  and  though  nobody  be  mens  capable  than  you  to 
revive  them,  you  will  probably  find  a  struggle  in  your  firtft 
advancies.**^ 

Mr.  Gtbbon^s  reBeotioas  on  thia  subject,  in  his  Memoirs, 
aw  not  very  intelligible,  unlcsawe  consider  him  as  employ^ 
i^g  irouy.  He  amcts  not  to  havo  beKeved  that  the  ma- 
jority of  English  iteadeias  weae  so  fondly  attached  even  tcr 
tbe  uame  and  shadow  of  CAlristianity ;  awd  noo  to  have 
fbreseaa  that  the  pious,  the  timid,  and  tbe  prudent  woukt 
fed,  or  aSect  to  feel,  with  such  exquisite  sensibility.  If 
he  had  foreseen  all  tUs^  he  condescends  to  iefarm  us  that 
«  he  might  bare  softened  tbe  two  iovidioua  cbaptenk'^  He 
seems  so  isjoice  that  ^  if  the  voice  of  our  priests  was  th^ 
nsoeous  and  bitter,  their  hands  were  <iUsarmed  from  tbe 
powver  of  peiaeoutioa  ;^'  and  adhered  to  tbe  resolution  of 
trusting  lumself  and  hb  writings  to  tbe  candour  of  the  pub* 
lic^  unrik  Mew  Davis,  iif.OxfiMKi,  pMsmnedto attack,  ^not 
tbe  &ith,  but  the  fidelity  of  the  historian.^*     He  then  pub- 
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lisbed  bis  <<  Vindicadoiii*'  which,,  he  ttyt,  **  esprestiTe  of 
lens  anger  than  contempt,  amused  for  a  while  the  busy  and 
idle  metropolis.*'  Of  his  other  antagonists  be  speaks  with 
equal  contempt,  *^  A  victory  over  such  antagonists  wras  a 
sufficient  humiliation."  It  is  not,  however,  quite  certain 
that  he  obtained  this  victory ;  the  silence  of  an  author  is 
nearly  on  a  par  with  the  Bight  of  a  warrior,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  contempt  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  so  lavishly 
poured  on  his  antagonists,  in  his  ^^  Memoirs,'*  has  more  of 
passionate  re8entment  than  of  conscious  superiorly.  Of 
bis  6rst  resenuuent  and  his  last  feehngs,  he  thus  speaks: 
**  Let  me  frankly  own,  that  I  was  startled  at  the  first  dis- 
charge of  ecclesiastical  ordnance ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  found 
that  this  empty  noise  wasmischievotu  only  in  the  intention, 
my  fear  was  converted  uito  indignation ;  and  ever}-  feeling 
of  indignation  or  curiosity  has  long  since  subsided  into 
pure  and  placid  indifference.'* 

It  may  not  be  unuseful  to  give  in  this  place  the  titles  at 
least,  of  the  principal  writings  which  his  bold  and  disin^r 
genuous  attack  on  Christianity  called  forth.  These  were, 
1.  '^  Remarks  on  the  two  last  Chapters  of  Mr,  Gibbon^s 
History.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.**  (See  Art.  8.)  2.  ^^  An  Apo- 
logy for  Christianity,  in  a  series  of  letters,  addressed  to 
Edward  Gibbon,  esq.  By  R.  Watson,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and 
regios  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Cambridge** 
(now  bishop  of  Llandaff),  1776,  12mo.  3.  <<  The  History 
of  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  compiled  from  Jewish 
and  Heathen  authors  only ;  translated  from  the  French  of 
professor  Bullet,  &c»  By  William  Salisbury,  B.  D.  with 
notes  by  the  translator,  and  some  strictives  on  Mr.  Gib- 
boo*s  Account  of  Christianity,  and  its  first  teachers,**  1776, 
8vO.  4.  ^<  A  Reply  to  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his 
History,  &c.  which  seem  to  afiect  the  tnuh  of  Christianity, 
but  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  answer  which  Dr.  Watson 
bath  given  to  that  book.  By  Smyth  Loftus,  A.  M.  vicar  of 
Coolpck,**  Dublin,  1778,  8vo.  5.  <<  Letters  on  the  pre- 
valence of  Christianity,  before  its  civil  establishment.  With 
observations  on  a  late  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  By  East  Aptborpe,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Croydon,  1778, 
Svo.  6.  f '  An  Examination  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbou*s  History.  In  which  his  view  of 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  is  shown  to  be  founded 
on  the  misrepresentation  of  the  authors  he  cites ;  and  ntt«* 
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meroiis  iostuces  of  his  inaccuracy  and  plMiaritm  are  pro- 
duced.  By  H^iry  Edward  DaviSi  B.  A.  of  BieJiol  college, 
Oxford,"  1778,  8vo.  7.  "  A  few  Remarks  on  the  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  relative 
chiefly  to  the  Two  last  Chapters.  By  a  gentleman,**  8vo. 
8.  <<  Remarks  on  the  Two  last  Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon*s 
History.  By  James  Chelsum,  D.  D.  student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  chaplain  to  the  lord  bishop  of  Wor* 
cester:  the  second  edition  enlarged,'*  1778,  l2mo.  This 
is  a  second  edition  of  the  Anonymous  Remarks  mentioned 
in  the  first  article,  and  contains  additional  remarks  by  Dr. 
Randolph,  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  Vindication  now  appeared  under  the  title 
of  ^<  A  Vindication  of  some  passages  in  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  the  author,"  1779,  8vo.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  1.  *^  A  short  Appeal  to  the 
public.  By  the  gentleman  who  is  particularly  axldressed  in 
the  postscript  of  the  Vindication,''  1779-1780,  8vo.  2.  "  A 
Reply  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  Vindication  ;  wherein  the  charges 
brought  against  him  in  the  Examination  40*0  confirmed, 
and  Airther  instances  given  of  his  misrepresentation,  inac* 
curacy,  and  plagiarism.  By  Henry  Edward  Davis,  B.  A. 
of  Baliol  college,  Oxford,"  1780,  8vo.  3.  <<  A  Reply  to 
Mr.  Gibbon's  Vindication,  &c.  containing  a  review  of  the 
errors  still  retained  in  these  chapters.  By  James  Chelsum, 
D.D.  &c."   1785,  8vo. 

The  other  most  considerable  works  levelled  at,  the  His*- 
tory,  upon  general  principles,  were,  1.  ^^  Thoughts  on  the 
nature  of  the  grand  Apostacy,  with  reflections  and  obser* 
▼ations  on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  History. 
By  Henry  Taylor,  rector  of  Crawley,  and  vicar  of  Ports* 
mouth  in  Hampshire,  author  of  Ben  Mordecai's  Apology 
for  embracing  Christianity,"  1781-2,  8vo.  2.  ^<  Gibbon't 
Account  of  Christianity  .considered;  together  with  some 
strictures  on  Hume's  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Reli* 
gion.  By  Joseph  Milner,  A.  M.  master  of  the  grammar* 
school  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,"  1781,  8vo.  3.  <<  Letters 
Jto  Edward  Gibbon,  esq.  in  defence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  7th  verse  of  the  vth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
John.  By  George  Travis,  A.M."  1784,  4to.  4.  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  hat 
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aitigMd  for  thd  r^ml  gniwcb  •f  CkriHiMftf.     By  m 
Dawid  Dalryaple*'  (loid  HaiUs),  1786,  410."^ 

Id  ackUciott  to  these  mtagonists,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Dr.  Priestley  etideaFoareA  to  provoke  Mr.  Gibbeo  to  a 
contrdveray.    The  letters  wbick  passed  between  them  are 
repuUished  in  the  Memoirs,  and  are  interesting  because 
highly  chatacteffiitic  ef  both  parties.    The  literary  worM 
has  seldooft  seea  pfdeaw:  turbuleDoe  ami  sceptical  arrogsmce 
ao  ably  contrasted.     Of  aU  Mr.  Gibbon's  antagonista,  he 
Speaks  with  reapeet  only  of  Dr.  Watson.     DsTis,    it  is 
cVideot,  gai^  hiaa  asoat  uneasiness^  because  he  was  able 
to  repel  but  a  few  of  the  many  rhargea  that  writer  browght 
against  him.     In  sound,  manly   reasoning,  clear,  perspv* 
eoous^  and  well-fo«nded,  witboot  an  atsaai  of  controversial 
aeperity,  sir  Dsaid  Dafarynfiie**  Inquiry  excels;  and  may 
|ierhapa  be  cotBiakred  as  jeomplittety   provit>g,    what  it 
is  of  most  importance  to  prove,  tbar  Mr.  Gib)K>n*s  astack 
on  Christianity  waa    unn^essary   aa    to    its  coanectioii 
with  bis  htstosy,  and  ie  disiwgenifoaii  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  he  conducted  it.    The  cewiroversy  was  upon  tiM 
whole  beneficial;,  the  poblie  was-pvt  wpon  its  guard,  and 
throitgh  the  thin  i»eil  of  hi%  oaiitempt,  it  i«  very  e^eaf 
thali  Mc.  G4bboe  repented  that  he  had  nNRi>e  a  false'  ^Mimai^ 
of  the  pufaiia  opmioo  on  the  subject  of  religion^ 

The  prosecutioa  of  his  iit«iory  waa  for  some  tinechecked 
by  an  employmeat  of  a  sKfFerent  nature,  but  for  which  Ms 
tstentfl  were  thought  preferaiUe  to  that  of  any  writer  con-* 
nected  with  administration.  At  the  request  of  the  awnisters 
of  slate,  be  waa  induced  to  answer  a  manifesto  whieh  the 
Freuefa  court  hod  issueid  agaioat  Great  Briiaia,  pneparatory 
to  war.  This  Mr.  GibboR'  ably  acoompikhed  in  a  ^  Me- 
OKHiw  Jkistificatif^'  cemposeid  in  French,  which  was  de^ 
Ufored  as  a  state  paper  a»  the  couru  of  Euvope.  For  this 
aesvice  be  waa  appointed  owe  of  the  Iwda  commissioners 
of  trade  and  plantatious,  aphce  worth  about  700£  or  800/1 
a  year,  the  duties  of  which  were  net  very  arduous.  Hia 
acceptance  of  tfaiapfaKc,  heinfbrais'as,pnyrottedsomeof  the 
leaders  of  the  opposiiioiiy  wkh  whom  he  bad  lived  in  haWta 
of  intimacy,,  and  he  was  uiijfnatty  aocesedi  of  deserting  a 
party  in:  which  he  had^never  enUssed^    At  the  general  elec- 

*  lb  bit  third  Tolume  Mr.  Gibben  Travis  addressed  "  Latter*  to  Edwaid 

t0dfc  an  opportunity  t«  deny  the  an-  Gibbon,  esq."  lAich  were  answered  by 

tbentioitf  ^  the  wtrsa^  1  John  V;  7,  Miv  professor  Pdrton,  and  pradwdtfd  tf 

"  For  there  are  Uiree»"  &c.    In  tup.  controversy  of  considerable  waroHk. 
port  of  this  ?ertt,   Mr.  Archdeacon 
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tioa^  bowereri  ia  1760,  be  lost  bis  teat  in  pariiament,  the 
voters  of  Leskeard  being  disposed  to  favour  an  opposttioo- 
candidate. 

In  April  178 1  be  published  the  second  and  ditrd  Tolnoiea 
of  bis  bistory,  which  excited  as  much  attention,  although 
less  controversy,  than  his  first  volume.  They  were  written 
with  more  caution,  yet  with  equal  elegance,  and  perhaps 
more  proofs  of  just  and  profound  thinking.  His  aflPectioa 
for  his  work  appears  to  have  been  too  warm  to  permit  him 
to  estimate  the  reception  with  which  these  volumes  were 
honoured.  He  speaks,  in  his  Memoirs,  of  what  no  person 
acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  that  very  recent 
period  can  remember,  of  **  the  e<ridness  and  even  preju-* 
dice  of  the  town.^'  It  is  certain,  and  it  is  saying  much, 
that  tbey  were  received  with  a  degree  of  eagerness  and 
approbation  proportioned  to  their  merit :  but  two  volumes 
are  not  so  speedily  sold  as  one,  and  the  promise  of  a  con- 
tinuation, while  it  gratified  the  wishes  of  his  admirers, 
necessarily  suspended  that  final  sentence  upon  which  the 
fame  of  the  work  was  ultimately  to  depend. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  be  was 
chosen,  on  a  vacancy^  to  represent  the  borough  of  Ly- 
roington  iu  Hampshire,  but  tne  administration  to  which  he 
had  attached  himself  was  now  on  its  decline,  and  with  its 
fall  the  board  of  trade  was  abolished,  stnd  ^  he  was  stripped 
of  a  convenient  salary,  after  having  enjoyed  it  about  three 
years/'  Amidst  the  convulsions  of  parties  which  followed 
the  dissolutioh  of  lord  North's  admiobtratien,  he  adhered 
to  the  ooalition  from  a  priaetpie  of  gratitude,  but  he  ob- 
tained in  return  only  promises  of  distant  advancement,  while 
be  found  that  an  additional  income  was  immediately  ne- 
cessary to  epable  him  to  maintain  the  style  of  living  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  And  such  at  the  same 
tim^  wi9^  bk  indifference  towards  public  business,  and  such 
bis  eagerness  to  pursue  his  studies,  that  no  additional  in* 
come  would  have  been  acoeptaUei  if  earned  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  parliamentary  attendance,  or  ofl^ial  duties. 

In  this  dilemma^  Mr.  Gibbon  turned  his  thoughts  once 
more  to  bis  beloved  Lansanne.  From  his  earliest  know« 
ledge  of  that  country,  be  bad  always  cherished  a  secret 
wisby  that  the  school  of  his  youth  might  become  the  re^ 
treat  of  his  declining  age,  where  a  moderate  fortune  would 
secure  the  blessings  of  ease,  leisure,  and  independence. 
His  old  friend  Mr.  Deyverdun  was  now  settled  there,  an 
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indocement  of  no  tmaH  attraction ;  and  to  him  he  commif* 
Dicated  bit  designs.  The  arrangements  of  friends  are  soon 
adjusted,  and  Mr.  Gibboui  having  disposed  of  all  bis  ef- 
fects, except  his  library,  bid  adieu  to  England,  in  Sep- 
tember 1783,  and  arrived  at  Lausanne  nearly  twenty  yean 
after  bis  second  departure.  His  reception  was  such  as  be 
expected  and  wished,  and  the  comparative  advantages  of 
bis  situation  are  thus  stated,  nearly  in  his  own  words.  His 
personal  freedom  had  been  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
bouse  of  commons  and  by  the  board  of  trade,  but  he  was 
DOW  delivered  from  the  chain  of  duty  and  dependence, 
from  the  hopes  and  feara  of  political  adventure;  bis  sober 
mind  was  no  longer  intoxicated,  by  the  fumes  of  party, 
jmd  be  rejoiced  in  bis  escape,  as  often  as  he  read  of  the 
midnight  debates  which  preceded  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament. His  English  oeconomy  had  been  that  of  a  soliury 
bachelor,  who  might  afford  some  occasional  dinnera.  In 
Switzeriand  he  enjoy^,  at  every  meal,  at  every  hour,  the 
free  and  pleasant  conversation  of  the  friend  of  his  youth ; 
and  his  dlaily  table  was  always  provided  for  the  recepdoii 
of  one  or  two  extraordinary  guests.  In  London  he  was 
lost  in  the  crowd  ;  but  he  ranked  with  the  first  families  of 
Lausanne,  and  his  style  of  prudent  expence  enabled  him 
.to  noaintain  a  fair  balance  of  reciprocal  civilities.  Instead 
of  a  small  house  between  a  street  and  a  stable-ysurd,  be 
occupied  a  spacious  and  «onvei^ient  mansion,  ^connected 
on  the  north  side  with  the  city,  and  open,  to  the  south, 
to  a  beautiful  and  boundless  horizon. 
.  In  this  catalogue  of  advantages,  we  may  perceive  some- 
what of  caprice  and  weakness,  and  it  may  cectainly  be 
conjectured  that  a  man  of  his  internal  resources  might 
have  discovered  situations  in  England,  both  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  oeconomy  and  retirement,  and  yielding  inter- 
vals of  society.  But  from  his  subsequent  remarks,  it  ap- 
pears that  he. was,  either  from  pride  or  modesty,  averse  to 
the  company  of  his  literary  associates,  and  preferred,  in 
bis  hours  of  relaxation,  that  company  in  which  the  con- 
versation leads,  not  to  discussion,  but  to  the  exchange  of 
mutual  kindness  and  endearments.  In  this  perhaps  he  is 
not  singular ;  and  in  disliking  the  polemical  turn  which 
literary  conversation  too  fireq\)ently  takes,  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed.  What  was  most  commendable,  however,  and 
what  constantly  predominated  in  the  mind  of  Gibbon,  was 
increase  of  knowledge.      From  that  aim  no,  opulence  of 
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station  cooM  have  diverted  him,  and  whatever  his  Mends 
or  the  state  might  have  done  for  him,  his  own  schem^ey  the 
constant  wish  and  prayer  of  his  heart,  was  for  a  situation 
in  which  books  might  be  procured. 

He  remained  at  Lausanne  about  a  year,  before  he  re- 
sumed his  history,  which  he  concluded  in   1787.     This 
event  is  recorded  by  him  in  language  which  it  would  be 
absurd  to  change,  because  it  is  personally  characteristic, 
and  of  which  no  change  could  be  an  improvement — ^*  I 
have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception :  I  shall 
now  commemoratie  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.     It 
was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  1  wrote  the 
last  lines  of  *  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  gar- 
den.    After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in 
^.  bcixeau^  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a 
prospect  of  the  countiy,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The 
air  was  teiqperate,'  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of 
the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature 
was  silent.     I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy 
on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  esta« 
blishment  of  my  fmme.     But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled, 
and  a  sober  melaiicholy  wa&  spreaid  over  my  mind,  by  the 
idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and 
agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the 
future  date  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian  might 
be  short  and  precarious.     I  will  add  two  facts,  which  have 
seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  least  of 
five  quartos.     1.  My  rough  manuscript,  without  any  inter- 
mediate copy,  has  been  sent  to  press.     2.  Not  a  sheet  has 
been  seen  by  any  human  eyes,  excepting  those  of  the 
author  and  the  printer ;  the  faults  and  merits  are  exclu- 
sively my  ownV* 

With  the  manuscript  copy  of  these  volumes  he  set  out 
from  Lausanne,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  arrived  at  the 
house  of  his  frieud  lord  Sheffield,  with  whom  he  resided 
during  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  England.  Having  dis- 
posed of  the  copyright  to  his  liberal  publisher,  the  late 
Mr.  Cadell,  and  .the  whole  having  been  printed,  th^  day 

'  •  Sxtrsst  from  Mr.  Oibbon't  Com-  17S6.    TIm  VlUi  Volam^  b^fon  May 

aKm-plaoebook:^TbeIVthToluiiie<ir  ISU),  17S6,  ended  Jaoe  87U),   1787. 

tiM  Hiilorj  of  the  Docline  and  Pall  of  TlMat  threa  voIuums  were  lent  to  preat 

the  Roman  Empire,  begua  March  lft»  Aof.  IScb.  17S7,  and  the  whole  im* 

1783,  ended  Jone  1784.    The  Vth  Vo-  pmiion  was  coaciuded  AprU  IbUow- 

lame,  hegua  Jalj  1784,  ended  May  Itt,  ing. 
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of  publiefttioH,  be  informs  us,  was  delayed^  chat  it  night 
coiflcide  with  tbc  6fty-fint  aoniveraary  of  his  birth-dajr, 
May  8)  ns$f  when  the  doobk  festival  was  celebrated  by 
a  cheerful  literary  dinner  at  Mr.  Cadell*s  house.  On  this 
occasion  sotne  elegant  atansas  by  Mr.  Hayiey  were  read, 
at  which,  Mr.  Gibbon  adds,  ^*  I  seemed  to  biush.'^ 

The  sale  of  tliese  volumes  was  rapid,  but  the  author 
bad  a  more  formidable  host  of  critics  to  encounter  thin 
when  he  first  surted,  and  his  style  under\Tent  a  more  rigid 
examination.  He  tells  us  himself  that  a  religious  olamoer 
was  revived,  and  the  reproach  of  indecency  loudly  echoed 
by  the  censors  of  monUs.  The  latter,  lie  professes  he 
could  never  uoderstaiKL  .  Why  he  should  not  understand 
what  was  equally  obvious  to  his  admirers  and  to  his  oppo- 
nents, and  has  been  censured  with  equal  asperi^  by  both, 
is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  by  supposing  Mr. 
Gibbon  defective  in  the  common  powers  of  discernment. 
Persisting,  however,  io  his  surprize,  he  ofien  a  vmdica- 
tioo  of  Uie  indecent  notes  appended  to  these  yolumes, 
which  probably  never  made  ooe  convert.  He  says  that  all 
the  licentious  passages  are  left  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned 
language ;  but  he  forgets  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught 
at  every  school ;  that  sensuality  may  be  eflectually  cen- 
sured without  being  minntdy  described ;  and  that  it  is  not 
historically  just  to  exhibit  individual  vices  as  a  general 
picture  of  the  manners  of  an  age  or  people. 

In  the  preface  to  his  fourth  volume,  he  announced  his 
approaching  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 
Lausanne,  nor  did  bis  yearns  visit  to  England  once  induce 
him  to  alter  bis  resolution.     He  set  out  accordingly,  a  few 
weeks  after .  the  publication  of  hb  history,  and  soon  re- 
gained his  habitation,  where,  he  informs  us,  after  a  full 
i*epast  on  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  he  involved  himself  in 
the  pbiiesophic  mazes  of  the  writings  of  Plato.     But  the 
happiness  he  expected  in  bis  favourite  retreat  was  c^mU 
derably  lessened  by  the  death  of  bis  friend  Deyverdon  i 
while  the  disorders  of  revolutionary  France  began  to  in« 
tarrupt  the  general  tranquillity  diat  had  long  prevailed  in 
Switzerland.    Troops  of  emigrants  flocked  to  Lausanne, 
and  brought  with  them  the  spirit  of  political  discussion, 
not  guided  by  reason,  but  inflamed  by  passion  and  preju*. 
dice.    The  language  of  disappointment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  presumption  on  the  Other,  marked  the  rise  of  two 
parties,  between  whom  the  peaceful  enjoyments  of  nearly 
three  centuries  were  finally  destroyed. 
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Mr.  Gibbmi  arrived  at  Lausanne,  July  SO,  1788.  Of 
his  employment  during  bis  stay,  we  have  little  account. 
It  appears  by  his  correspondence  that  be  amused  bitnself 
by  writing  a  part  of  those  "  Memoirs  of  his  Life  "  which 
lord  Sheffield  has  since  given  to  the  public,  and  be  pro^ 
jected  a  series  of  biographical  portraits  of  eminent  Eng-^- 
lishmen  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  but  in  this  probabTjf 
no  great  progress  was  made.  His  habits  of  industry,  h6 
tells  us,  became  now  much  impaired,  and  he  had  reduced 
his  studies  to  be  the  loose  amusement  of  his  morning  hours; 
He  remained  here,  however,  as  lorig  as  it  was  safe,  and 
until  the  murder  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  war  ia 
wfaieh  Great  Britain  was  involved,  rendered  Switzerland 
no  longer  an  asylum  either  for  the  enthusiast  of  literature^ 
or  the  victim  of  tyranny. 

He  left  Lausanne  in  May  179S,  and  arrived  in  June  at 
lord  Sheffield's  house  in  Downing-street,  and  soon  afcet 
settled,  for  the  summer,  with  that  nobleman  at  Sheffield 
place.  In  October  he  went  to  Bath,  to  pay  a  visit  of  af- 
fection to  Mrs.  Gibbon,  the  widow  of  his  fiather,  and  to 
Althorp,  the  seat  of  lord  Spenser,  from  which  he  returned 
to  London,  and  for  the  first  time  avowed  to  his  friend  lord. 
Sheffield,  by  letter,  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  his  health, 
which  he  bad  hitherto  concealed  from  erery  human  being, 
except  a  servant,  although  it  was  a  complaint  of  about  thirty* 
three  years  standing.  This  was  originally  a  rupture,  which 
had  now  produced  a  hydrocele,  and  required  immediate 
chirurgical  aid.  Tapping  procured  some  relief  for  n  time^ 
but  his  constitution  could  no  longer  divert,  or  support  thd 
discbarge.  The  last  events  of  his  life  are  thus  related  by 
his  biographer : 

"After  I  left  him,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  (Jan.  14, 1794), 
he  saw  some  company,  lady  Lucan  and  lady  Spenser,  and 
thought  himself  well  enough  at  night  to  omit  the  opium 
draught,  which  he  had  been  used  to  take  for  some  time. 
He  slept  very  indifferently ;  before  nine  the  next  morning 
he  rose,  but  could  not  eat  his  breakfast.  However,  he 
appeared  tolerably  well,  yet  complained  at  times  of  a  pain 
in  his  stomach.  At  one  o'clock  he  received  a  visit  of  an 
hour  from  madame  de  Sylva,  and  at  three,  his  friend  Mr. 
Crauford  of  Auchinames  (whon^  he  always  mentioned  with 
particular  regard),  called,  and  stayed  with  him  till  past 
five  o'clock.  They  talked,  as  usual,  on  various  subjects  ; 
and  twenty  hours  before  bis  death,  Mr.- Gibbon  happened 

Vol.  XV.  H  u 
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to  fall  into  a  conversation,  not  uncooimon  with  hioB^'  oti 
the  probable  duration  of  bis  life.  He  said,  that  be  tbougbl 
himself  a  good  life  for  tea,  twelve,  or  perhaps  tweo^ 
years.  About  six,  be  ate  the  wing  of  a  chicken^  and  drank 
three  glasses  of  Madeira.  After  dinner  he  becaoie  very 
uneasy  apd  impatient ;  complained  a  good  deal,  and  ap- 
peared so  weak,  that  his  servant  was  alarmed.  Mr.  Gib- 
bon bad  sent  to  his  friend  and  relation,  Mr.  Robert  Darellt 
whose  bouse  was  not  far  distant,  desiring  to  see  hiai^  aod 
adding,  that  be  bad  something  particular  to  say.  Bo^ 
unfortunately,  this  desired  interview  never  took  place. 

^^  During  the  evening  be  complained  much  of  his  sto» 
mach,  and  of  a  disposition  to  vomit.  Soon  after  nine,  he 
took  his  opium  draught,  and  went  to  bed.  About  ten  he 
complained  of  much  pain,  and  desired  that  warm  uapkios 
might  be  applied  to  his  stomach.  He  almost  incessantly 
expressed  a  sense  of  pain  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  said  he  found  his  stoniacb  much  easier. 
About  seven,  the  servant  asked,  whether  he  should  send 
for  Mr.  Farquhar  ?  he  answered.  No ;  that  he  was  as  well 
as  he  had  been  the  day  before.  About  half  past  eight,  he 
got  out  of  bed,  aad  said  that  he  was  ^  plus  ndroit*  than  be 
had  been  for  three  months  past,  and  got  into  bed  agauu, 
without  assistance,  better  than  usual.  About  nine,  he 
said  that  he  would  rise.  The  servant,  however,  persuaded 
him  to  remain  in  bed  till  Mr.  Farquhar,  who  was  expected  at 
eleven,  should  come.  Till  about  that  hour  he  spoke  with 
great  facility.  Mr.  Farquhar  came  at  the  time  appoji^ted, 
and  he  was  then  visibly  dying.  When  the  vakt  dc  chambrt 
returned,  after  attending  Mr.  Farquhar  out  of  the  room, 
Mr.  Gibbon  said  Pourquoi  est  ce  que  vous  me  quittez  ?  This 
was  about  half  past  eleven.  At  twelve,  be  drank  some 
brandy  and  water  from  a  tea*pot,  and  desired  bis  favourite 
servant  to  stay  with  him.  These  were  the  last  words  be 
pronounced  articulately.  To  the  last  he  preserved  bis 
senses ;  and  when  be  could  no  longer  speak,  his  servant 
having  asked  a  question,  be  made  a  sign,  to  shew  him  that 
)ie  understood  him.  He  was  quite  tranquil,  and  did  not 
stir ;  bis  eyes  half-shut.  About  a  quarter  before  one,  he 
ceased  to  breathe. — ^I'be  valet  de  chambre  observed,  that 
Mr.^  Gibbon  did  not,  at  any  time,  shew  the  least  sign  of 
alarm,  or  apprehension  of  death ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  be  ever  thought  himself  in  danger,  unless  his  de&irs 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Dareli  may  be  considered  in  that  light." 
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Other  reporto  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  death  were  ciroulated  at 
the  time,  but  the  above  proceeds  from  an  authority  which 
cannot  be  doubted*  The  religious  public  was  eager  to 
know  the  last  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gibbon  on  the  important 
point  which  constituted  his  grand  defect,  but  we  find  that 
there  were  no  persons  near  him  at  his  death  to  whom  that 
was  a  matter  of  curiosity ;  and  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
think  bis  end  approaching  until  he  became  incapable  of 
collecting  or  expressing  his  thoughts.  If  be  has»  there- 
fore, added  one  more  to  the  number  of  infidels  who  have 
died  in. full  possession  of  their  incredulity^  let  it  be  re- 
membered that,  as  he  saw  no  danger,  he  had  no  room  to 
display  the  magnanimity  which  has  been  ostentatiously 
ascribed  to  dying  sceptics. 

Mr.  Gibbon  was  a  man  of  so  much  candour,  or  so  inca^ 
pable  of  disguise,  that  his  real  character  may  be  justly 
appreciated  nrom  the  Memoirs  he  left  behind  him.  He 
discloses  his  sentiments  there  without  the  reserve  he  has 
put  on  in  his  more  laboured  compositions,  and  has  detailed 
bis  mental  failings  with  an  ingenuous  minuteness  which  is 
seldom  met  with.  He  candidly  confesses  to  the  vanity  of 
an  author,  and  the  pride  of  a  gentleman ;  and  we  may 
allow  that  it  is  the  vanity  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
authors  of  modern  times,  and  the  pride  of  a  gentleman  of 
amiable  manners  and  high  accomplishments.  At  the  samo 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  anxiety  of  fame  some- 
times obscured  the  lustre  of  his  social  qualities,  parted  him 
too  widely  from  bis  brethren  in  literature,  and  led  him  to 
speak  of  his  opponents  with  an  arrogance  which,  although 
uniformly  characteristic  of  the  cause  he  supported,  was 
yet  unworthy  of  his  general  cast  of  character.  His  con- 
versation is  said  to  have  been  rich  in  various  information^ 
communicated  in  a  calm  and  pleasant  manner,  yet  his 
warmest  admirers  do  not  give  him  the  praise  of  excelling 
jn  conversation.  He  seldom  brought  bis  knowledge,  for- 
wards, and  was  more  ambitious  in  company  to  be  thought 
a  man  of  the  world  than  a  scholar.  In  parliament  he  never 
ventured  to  speak,  and  this  probably  lessened  bis  value  in 
the  eyes  of  an  administration  that  required  the  frequent 
amd  ready  support  of  eloquence. 

But  although  he  has  disclosed  much  of  his  character  in. 
his  Memoirs,  there  are  some  points  left  unexplained  about 
which  it  would  be  important  to  be  better  informed.     He 
appears  to  be  anxiods  to  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  bis 
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temper^  and  the  petty  hibks  of  bis  life,  and  heiias  gWen 
such  ample  details  of  the  progress  of  bis  studies,  from  the 
f  r&t  catoai  perusal  of  a  book,  to  the  completion  of  his 
history,  as  so  sehoiar  can  peruse  without  tiuerest  and  ad- 
aairation.     But  he  has  not  told  us  much  of  die  progress  of 
opinions  in  his  mind.     His  conversion  to  popery  is  a  boyish 
whim,  which  can  neTef  be  contemplated  in  the  grare  light 
in  which  he  has  represented  it.     His  returned  to  protest* 
antism  is  related  with  more  brevity  and  obscurity.     What 
passed  in  his  mind  during  his  (irH  years  of  maturity,  we 
know  not,  but  on  the  publication  of  bis  History,  we  find 
him  an  implacable  enemy  to  Christianity,  without  the  pre- 
t^dce  of  a  quarrel,  or  any  previous  declaration  of  ho^i- 
ties.     It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  professor  Porson,  that 
^  he  often  makes,  where  he  cannot  readily  find,  an  occasion 
to  itisult  our  religion,  which  he  hates  so  cordially,  that  be 
might  seem  to  revertge  some  personal  injury.**    But  by 
what  train  of  reading,  or  interchange  of  sentiments,  he 
acquired  this  inveteracy,  he  has  not  thoaght  proper  to  in- 
form us.     Left  to  conjecture,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  us 
to  suppose,  that  his  intimacy  with  the  French  writers  on 
the  side  of  infideKty,.  and  particularly  with  Helvetius ;  and 
the  correspondence  he  carried  on  with  Hume,  to  whom  be 
looked  up  with  the  reverence  of  a  pupil,  induced  him  to 
think  that  the  more  he  departed  from  the  Christian  belief 
the  nearer  he  approached  to  the  perfection  of  the  philoso- 
phical character. 

As  a  historian,  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  the 
literary  world  has  placed  him  in  the  very  highest  rank ;  and 
in  that  rank,  had  his  taste  been  equal  to  his  knowledge^  if 
his  vast  powers  of  intellect  could  have  descended  to  sim* 
plicity  of  narrative,  he  would  have  stood  without  a  rival. 
But  in  all  the  varied  charms  of  an  interesting  and  pathetic 
detail,  and  perhaps  in  the  more  important  article  of  fidelity, 
he  is  certainly  inferior  to  Robertson  as  much  as  he  excels 
that  writer  in  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  compreben-^ 
sive  grasp  of  a  penetrating  mind.  If  he  is  Hkewise  sope* 
rior  to  Hume  in  these  respects,  he  falls  riiort  of  what  he 
has  hiinself  so  admirably  characterised  as  **  the  careless, 
inimitable  beauties**  of  that  writer.  Hume  told  him  very 
candidly  and  justly,  that  his  study  of  the  French  writers  led 
him  into  a  style  more  poetical  and  fig^urative,  and  more 
highly  coloured  than  our  language  seems  to  admit  of  in 
historical  composition.    We  frnd^  in  his  ciwreapondence, 
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that  daring  his  first  residence  abroad^  be  had  almost  en« 
tirely  lost  bis  native  language,  and  although  he  recovered 
itafterwardsy  during  the  twenty  years  he  passed  in  Eng- 
land, yet  his  reading  was  so  much  confined  to  French 
authors,  that  when  he  attempted  English  composition,  he 
every  where  discovered  the  turns  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion by  which  his  mind  was  imbued.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  his  style  has  the  appearance  of  labour,  yet  we  know 
not  bow  to  reconcile  much  effort  with  his  declaration,  that 
the  copy  sent  to  the  press  was  the  only  one  he  ever  wrote. 
His  labour  might  be  bestowed  in  revolving  the  subject  in 
his  mind ;  and  as  his  memory  was  great,  he  might  commit 
it  to  paper,  without  the  necessity  of  addition  or  correction. 
By  whatever  means,  be  soon  formed  a  style  peculiar  to 
bunself,  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  levity,  which,  although 
difficult  at  first,  probably  became  easy  by  practice,  and 
even  habitual,  for  his  Memoirs  are  written  in  the  exact 
■laniier  of  bis  History,  and  the  most  trivial  events  of  his 
life  are  related  in  the  same  stately  periods  with  which  he 
embellishes  the  lives  of  heroes,  and  the  fate  of  empires. 
His  epistolary  correspondence  is  in  general  more  free  from 
stiffness,  and  occasionally  assumes  tne  gaiety  and  familiarity 
suited  to  this  species  of  composition. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Gibbon's  friend,  lord  Sheffield,  published, 
in  two  volumes  quarto.  Lis  ^  Misceilaneous  Works,'*  with 
tbose  ^^  Memoirs'*  composed  by  himself,  to  irfiich  we  have 
so  often  referred.  This  publication  contains  likewise,  a 
large  colleetioa  of  letters  written  by,  or  to,  Mr.  Gibbon ; 
abstracts  of  the  books  he  read,  with  reflections ;  extracts 
from  the  jonmal  of  his  studies ;  a  collection  of  bis  remarks 
and  detached  piecea  on  different  subjects ;  outlines  of  his 
History  of  the  World ;  a  republication  of  his  ^^  Essai  sur 
PEtude  ;^\  critical  observations  on  tbe  design  of  the  sixth 
book  of  the  £neid;  a  dissertation  on  the  subject  of 
THomme  au  Masqne  de  Fer;  '*  Memoir  Justificatif  pour ' 
servir  de  R^onse  a  TExpos^  de  la  Cour  de  France  ',^  bis 
vindication  of  his  History;  antiquities' of  the  boose  of 
Brunswick ;  and  an  address  to  the  public,  ^on  tbe  subject 
of  a  complete  edition  of  our  ancient  historians. 

Of  these  miscellanies,  his  journal,  abstracts,  and  remarks, 
are  the  most  important  and  curious  in  a  literary  point  of 
view.  They  contain  much  valuable  criticism,  and  exhibit 
such  a  plan  of  industry  as  perhaps  few  men  have  ever 
pursued  with  equal  ardour.     His  laoours  approach  to  what 
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we  read  of  the  indefatigable  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  find  they  may  instruct  scholars  of 
all  ages,  and  especially  those  who  rely  on  the  powers  of 
genius  only,  that  no  station  of  permanent  eminence  can 
be  reached  without  labour,  and  that  the  indolence  and 
waste  of  time  in  which  the  sons  of  ardour  and  imagination 
indulge,  *^  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous, 
and  genius  contemptible."  * 

GIBBON  (John),  an  ancestor  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
heraldic  writer,  was  born  November  3,  1629.     He  was 
•on  of  Robert  Gibbon,  a  wodlen-draper  in  London,  and 
a  member  of  the  Cloth- workers*  company,  by  a  daughter 
of  the  Edgars  of  Suffolk.     Having  spent  some  time  in  Jer- 
sey, he  was  sent  to  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  but  after* 
wards  became  a  soldier,  and  went  to  the  Netherlands,  to 
France,  and  in  1659  and  1660  was  in  Virginia.     He  pro- 
cured the  appointment  t]f  blue-mantle  by  the  patronage  of 
sir  William  Dugdale,  then  norroy.     His  patent  was  given 
only  during  pleasure,  and  he  never  received  any  other.    At 
his  death,  in  17-^,  he  was  the  oldest  officer  at  arms,  but 
thought  himself  ilUtreated  in  never  having  farther  promo- 
tion.    To  assist  in  maintaining  his  &mily  be  kept  a  school. 
He  was  a  learned,  but  imprudent  man,  injuring  his  best 
interests  by  an  arrogant  insolence  to  his  superiors  in  the 
cellege,  filling  the  margins  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
library  with  severe  refiectioos  upon  their  conduct,  couched 
in  quaint  terms,  and  with  silly  calculations  of  his  own  na- 
tivity.    He  despised  th^m  for  not  having  had  so  classical 
an  education  as  himself,  and  he  supposed  his  destiny  so 
fixed  by  the  stars  which  presided  at  his  birth,  that  good  or 
ill  behaviour  could  never  alter  it.     These  were  weaknesses 
which  shaded  his  excellencies.  *    His  **  Introductio  ad  La- 
tinam  Blazoniam,  an  essay  towards  a  more  correct  Blazon 
in  Latin  than  formerly  hath  been  used,^*  was  a  work  which 
did  him  the  highest  credit :  it  was  printed  in  octavo,  in 
1682.     He  wrote  twd  small  tracts  also,  in  the  French  Ian* 
guage,  entitled,  *^  Christian  Valour  encouraged,''  exhort* 
ing  the  king  of  France  to  join  the  Venetians  in  their  design 
upon  the  Morea,  and  to  attack  the  Turks,  and  leave  Ger* 
inany  alone.     He  likewise  wrote  <^  Day  Fatality  ;*'  *'  Unio 
Pissidentium ;''  "  Prince-protecting  Providences;*'  **  Ed-r 
fyfrd^s  Confjessor  redivivus."     <^  Saun's  welcome,**    i679| 

*  Shc^eld's  Life  of  Oibbon,  2  fob.  4tOf 
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»kJ  **-Flag«ltem  Mercmrii  Antiducales."  He  also  diligently 
eoliectedy  out  of  various  authors,  a  paniculnr  account  of 
tbe  great  and  important  services  of  heralds  of  former  times^ 
wiuch  he  styled  **  Heraldo  Memorialed*  the  heads  of  which 
came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Maitland,  to  be  inserted 
ia  bis  History  of  London.  * 

GIBBONS  (Orlando),  an  eminent  composer  of  church 
music  in  tbe  reign  of  James  I.  was  born  in  1583,  and  at 
tbe  age  of  twenty-one  was  appointed  organist  of  the  cha- 
pel-royal. In  1^22  he  was  honoured  at  Oxford  with  a 
doctor^s  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  recommen- 
dation of  the  learned  Gamden.  Previously  to  this  he  had 
published  *^  Madrigals  of  five  parts  for  voices  and  viols'/*^ 
London,  1612;  but  tbe  most  valuable  of  \ih  works,  whicli 
are  still  in  ct^nstant  pse  among  the  best  produdtions  of  the 
kind,  are  bis  compositions  for  the  church,  consisting  of 
services  and  aatbeois.  Of  the  ktter,  the  most  celebrated 
is  his  **  Hosaona.^'  He  also  composed  the  tunes  to  the 
bymns  and  sobgs  of  tbe  ebnrcb,  translated  by  George  Wi^ 
thers,  as  appears  by  the  dedication  to  king  James<  I.  In 
i625,  being  coBunauded,  er  officio^  to  attend  tbe  solemnity 
of  the  marriage  of  bis.  royal  master  Charles  I.  with  the 
pcinoess  Henrietta  of  France,  at  Canterbury,  for  wliich 
oecasioA  be  bad  composed  the  music,  be  was  seized  with 
tbe  ^mall-pox,  and  dying  on  Whitsunday,  in  the  same 
year,  was  buried  ifi  that  cathedral. — His  son.  Dr.  Christo- 
piker  GibboBS,  was  also  honoured  witii  the  notice  of 
Charles  L  and  was  of  his  chapel.  At  the  restoration,  be- 
sides beitig  appointed  principal  organist  of  the  chapel 
royal,  private  organist  to  his  majesty,  and  organist  of 
Westminster-abbey,  he  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  in 
music  at  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  written  by  bis^ 
ipajesty  Charles  IL  himself,  in  bis  behalf  in  16G4.  His 
compositions,,  which  were  not  numerous,,  seem  never  W 
have  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  favour;  and  though  some 
of  them  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  collections,  they 
have  long  ceased  to  be  performed  in  our  cathedrals. — Or- 
lando Gibbons  had .  also:  two  brothers,  Edward  and  Ellis, 
tbe  one  •orgianist  of  Bristol,  and  tbe  other  of  Salisbury^ 
Edward  w^is.  a  Cambridge  baobelor  of  jnusic,  and  incorpo* 
rated  at  Oxford,  1592.  -BeMdes  being  organist  of  Bristol, 
he.  was  priest-vicar,  sub-«banter,  and  master  of  the  choirist* 

i.yobltf't  HUt.  of  ^  CaUes0oriUiBft^6ei^.lbit  ▼olt.  LXIL  asd  LXXVf. 
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en  in  that  tatbcdral.  He  wa*  twom  a  gendeamn  of  dn 
chapely  March  21,  1604,  and  was  the  master  of  Matthew 
Lock.  In  the  <<  Triumphs  of  Oriana»'*  there  are  two  ma- 
drigalsy  the  one  in  five,  and  the  other  in  six  parts,  com* 
posed  by  Ellis  Gibbons.  Of  Edward  Gibbons,  it  is  said, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  he  assisted  king  Charles  L 
with  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds ;  for  which  instance 
of  his  loyalty,  he  was  afterwards  very  severely  treated  by 
those  in  power,  who  deprived  him  of  a  considerable  estate, 
and  thrust  him  and  three  graad-chiklren  out  of  his  houses 
though  he  was  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age.  * 

GIBBONS  (GaiNUNO),  an  eminent  carver  in  wood,  and 
a  sutuary,  supposed  to  be  of  Dutch  parents,  was  bom  in 
$pur-i|Iley  in  the  Strand.  Jie  lived  afterwards  in  Beli-sa« 
vage  court,  Ludgate-hill,  where  he  carved  a  pet  of  flow- 
ers, which  shook  surprisingly  with  the  motioB  of  tbe 
coaches  that  passed  by.  There  is  no  insUnce,  says  lord 
Orford,  of  a  man,  before  Gibbons,  who  gave  to  wood  the 
loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and  chained  together 
the  various  productions  of  the  eleaoents  witk  a  free  disor* 
der  natural  to  each  species.  He  lived  afterwards  at  Dept« 
ford,  where  Mr.  Evelyn,  discovering  his  wonderful  talents, 
recommended  him  to  Charles  II.  who  gase  him  a  pbce  in, 
the  board  of  works,  and  employed  him  in  the  cht4»el  at 
Windsor.  His  carved  work  here  is  done  in  lime-tree,  re- 
presenting a  great  variety  of  pelicans,  doves,  palms,  and 
other  allusions  to  scripture  history,  with  the  star  and  gar* 
ter,  and  other  ornaments,  finished  with  great  perfection. 
At  Windsor  too,  he  carved  the  beautiful  pedestal  in  mar- 
ble, fyt  the  eouestrian  statue  of  the  king  in  the  principal 
court.'  The  fruit,  fish,  implements  of  shipping,  are  all 
exquisite ;  the  base  of  the  figure  at  Charing-cross,  and  the 
statue  of  Charles  II.  in  the  RoyaUexchange,  were  also  bis, 
and  probably  the  brazen  statue  of  James  IL  in  the  Privy- 
garden,  for  there  was  no  other  artist  of  that  time  capable 
«fit 

Gibbons  made  a  magnificent  tomb  for  Baptist  Noel  vis- 
count Camden,  in  the  churcb  of  Ezton,  in  Rutlandshire ; 
it  cost  \QOOL  is  twen^-two  feet  high,  and  fourteen  wide. 
There  are  two  figures  of  hioi  and  hu  lady,  and  bas-reKeft 
of  their  children.  Tbe  same  workman  performed  the 
wooden  throne  at  Cwterbury,  whidi  cost  7^  wd  was  tbe 

IQsvUiil't  and  BsrM3r*f  ^H.  sTSIwio-iilidUM  MwaiKMi^  Ojr«lop»^. 
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donation  of  archbidiop  Tenison,  The  foliage  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Paulas  is  of  his  hand.  At  Baiieigh  is  a  noble  pro* 
fotion  of  his  caiYing,  in  picture  frames^  chimney-pieces, 
and  door-caseS)  and  the  last  supper  in  alto-relievo,  finely 
executed.  At  Cbatswortfa,  where  a  like  taste  collected 
omaiDents,  by  the  most  living  eminent  masters,  are  many 
by  Gibbons,  particularly  in  the  chapel ;  in  the  great  anti- 
chamber  are  several  dead  fowl  over  the  chimney,  finely 
executed,  and  over  a  closet-door,  a  pen  not  distinguish- 
able from  real  feather.  When  Gibbons  had  finished  his 
works  in  that  palace,  he  presented  the  duke  with  a  point 
cravat,  a  woodcock,  and  a  medal  with  his  own  head,  all 
preserved  in  a  glass  case  in  the  gallery.  In  lord  Orford^s 
collection  is  anoSier  point  cravat  by  him,  the  art  of  which 
arrives  even  to  deception,  and  Herodias  with  St.  John's 
bead,  alto-relievo,  hi  ivory.  In  Thoresby's  collection  was 
Elijah  under  the  juniper-tree,  supported  by  an  angel,  six 
iaobes  long  and  four  wide.  At  Houghton,  two  chimneys 
are  adorned  with  his  foliage.  At  Mr.  Norton's,  at  South- 
wich,  in  Hampshire,  was  |l  whole  gallery  embroidered  in 
pannels  by  his  hand — but  the  most  superb  monument  of 
his  A\\l  is  a  large  chamber  at  Petworth,  enriched  from  tb^ 
ceiling,  between  the  pictures,  with  festoons  of  flowers  and 
dead  game,  &c.  all  in  the  highest  perfection  and  preserva- 
tion. Appendant  to  one  is  an  antique  vase,  with  a  bas- 
reKef  of  the  purest  taste,  and  worthy  the  Grecian  age  of 
cameos.  At  the  earl  of  Halifax's,  at  Stanstead,  is  a  chim- 
ney-pieee,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  two  beautifb)  vases. 
The  font  in  St.  James'  church  in  white  marble,  was  also 
the  work  of  Gibbons.  It  is  supported  by  the  tree  of  life ; 
Ae  serpent  is  offering  the  fruit  to  our  first  parents,  who 
stand  beneath;  on  one  side  of  the  font  is  engraven  the 
Baptist  baptising  our  Saviour :  on  another,  St.  Philip  bap- 
tising the  Eunuch :  and  on  the  third,  Noah's  ark,  with  the 
dove  bringing  the  olive-branch,  the  type  of  peace,  to  man. 
kind.  The  chancel,  above  the  altar,  is  enriched  with  some 
beautiful  foliage  in  wood,  by  the  same  great  artisL 

Gibbons  died  August  3,  1721,  at  his  house  in  Bow- 
street,  Coven t-garden,  and  in  November  of  the  following 
yeiir,  bis  coltection,  a  very  considerable  one,  of  pictures,  - 
models,  &e.  was  sold  by  auction.  Among  other  thingrs 
were  two  chimney-pieces  of  bis  work,  the  one  valued  at 
100/.  and  the  other  at  120/.;  his  own  bust  in  marble,  by 
himself,  b)l(  the  wig  and  cravat  extravagant ;  and  an  original 
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of  Simon  tbe  engraver,  by  sir  Peter  Lely»  which  had  bees 
much  damaged  by  the  fail  of  Gibbons*  bouse.' 

GIBBONS  (Richard),  a  learned  English  Jeaui^  was 
born  in  Winchester  in  1549,  and  going  abroad,  becan^  a 
man  of  considerable  consequence  in  his  order.     Besidei 
filling  some  ecclesiastic  posts,  he  was  professor  of  philoso* 
phy  and  di\inity  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  at  Toulouse  ia 
France^  and  lastly  at  Doway,  where  be  lived  during  his 
latter  years,  and  employed  bis  leisure  lime  in  puUishing 
editions  of  various  works  from  MSS.  illustrated  with  notes. 
He  died  there  June  21,  1632.     His  works  are,   1.  ''  Nicolai 
Harpsfeldii  Hist.  Eccles.  Aoglise/'     2.  '^  Opera  dtvi  ^Iredi^ 
abbatis   Riavallenais,    Cisterciensis,*'    Doway,    16SI,  Swo, 
S.  **  Divi  Amadflei,  Episc.   Lausaonss,   de   Maria  virgine 
matre,  Homiliffi  odo,'^  Audomaropoli  (St.  4)mer's),  i2aio» 
4.  *^  Vka  beati  Gosvini,  &c.^*     S.  ^^  Summa  cosuum  con** 
•cientisB  Francisca  Toleti  cavdinaUs/*  with  notes.     6.  "  F. 
RibersD  Comment,  in  duodeoim  prophetas  minore%*'  Doway, 
1612,  &c.  &c.* 

GIBBONS  (Thomas),  a  pious  dissenting  divine,  was 
bom  at  Reak,  in  the  parish  of  Swaffham  Prior,  near  New» 
market.  May  31,  1720.  Hi^  father,  of  both  his  names, 
was  for  some  years  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  OIney,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  afterwards  of  another  at  Hoystoa  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  received  bis  early  educatUm  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  in  1735  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  at  Deptford.  After  going  through  a  course  of 
preparatory  studies,  be  was  ordained,  aecordijig  to  the 
ibrms  among  the  dissenters,  in  1742,  and  appointed  assist- 
ant preacher  at  the  meetipg  iu  Silver-street*  In  this  situ* 
ation,  however,  he  did  not  continue  long,  being  in  1743, 
called  to  the  pastocal  charge  of  tbe  independent  congre* 
gation  at  Haberdafibefs"  hall,  which  he  sustained  the  whde 
of  his  life. 

He  became  an  author  very  early,  publishing  in  1743 
**  Poems  on  several  occasions,^'  which  were  followed  by 
other  productions  in  the  same  style.  It  was  perhaps  Dr. 
Gibbons's  foible  that  he  fancied  himself  a  poet,  and  in 
4X)nsequence  was  all  bis  lifie  composing  hymns,  elegie% 
&c.  on  occasional  subjects,  without  any  of  the  iuspiration 
of  genius.  In  1 754  he  was  eleci;ed  one  of  the  tutors  of  the 
dissenting  academy  at  Mile-end ;  the  sciences  he  taught 

«  Walpole^s  i^necdotes  of  Painterg,  &c.  *  Alegambe.-»Dod<i*f  Ch.  llhu 
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were  logic,  metapbysios,  ethics,  aod  rhetoric,  aud  he  if 
said  to  have  taught  them  with  applause  and  success,  id 
1759  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Sunday  evening  lecturers  at 
Monkwell-street,  which  he  probably  held  as  long  as  diat 
lecture  continued  to  be  preached.  The  following  year  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  thp  college  of  New  Jer* 
sey  in  America;  and  in  1764,  that  of  D.  D.  from  one  of 
the  colleges  in  Aberdeen.  Ajnong  bis  most  useful  publi- 
cations were,  his  "  Rhetoric,'*  publbhed  in  1767,  8vo,  and 
his  <<  Female  Worthies,  or  the  Lives  and  MeoKHrs  of  emi- 
nently pious  women,*'  1777,  2  vols.  8va  In  1780  h» 
published  '*  Memoirs  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D."  Svoi 
and  assisted  Dr.  Johnson  with  some  materials  for  the  life 
of  Watts  in  the  ^^  English  Poets."  Dr.  Johnson  always  spoke 
of  Gibbons  with  respect.  He  died  Feb.  22,  1785,  of  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy.  Dr.  Gibbons*  was  a  Calviubt  of  the 
old  stamp,  and  a  man  of  great  piety  and  primitive  manners. 
After  his  death  three  volumes  of  his  ^  Sermons  on  evan- 
gelical and  practical  subjects,''  were  printed  by  subscrip- 
tion. He  published  also,  in  his  life-time,  besides  what 
have  been  mentioned,  various  sermons  preached  on  ftmefal 
and  other  occasions ;  and  some  practical  tracts.  ^ 

GIBBS  (James),  an  eminent  architect,  was  the  son  of 
Peter  Gibbs  of  Footdeesroire,  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  and 
Isabel  Farquhar,  bis  second  wife ;  he .  was  born  about  the 
year  1674,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar*school  and 
the  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts.  Having,  however,  few  friends,  he 
resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad;  and  about  1694  lef^ 
Aberdeen,  whither  he  never  returned.  As  he  had  always 
discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  the  matbecmatics,  be 
spent  some  years  in  the  service  of  an  architect  and  master* 
builder  in  Holland.  The  earl  of  Mar  happening  to  be  in 
that  country,  about  1700,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  introduced  to 
bim.  This  noble  lord  was  himself  a  great  architect ;  and 
finding  his  co^ntryman  Mr.  Gibbs  to  be  a  man  of  genius, 
he  not  only  favoured  him  with  his  countenance  and  advice, 
but  jgenerously  assisted  him  with  money  and  recommenda- 
tory letters,  in  order,  by  travelling,  to  complete  himself  as 
W  architect. 

Thus  furnished,  Mr.  Gibbs  went  from  Holland  to  Italy, 
and  there  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  archi- 

?  Protestant  Disseaim'  Magaaine,  toL  lI.-^Darie»*  Fuoeral  Sermoo  for  OiW 
kwa$,  1785,  8t». 
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tectnre^  under  the  best  mastere.  AboaiJVlO  he  came  to 
Eogland ;  where  he  foand  bit  noble  patron  in  the  ministry, 
and  bigrhly  in  favour  with  the  queen.  Lord  Mar  intro- 
dttced  htm  to  his  friends  as  a  gentleman  of  great  knowledge 
in  his  profession ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  having  been 
passed  about  this  time  for  building  fifty  new  churches,  Mr. 
Gtbbs  was  employed  by  the  trustees  named  in  the  act,  and 
gave  a  specimen  of  his  abiKdes,  in  planning  and  executing 
St.  Martinis  church  in  the  fields,  St.  Mary's  in  die  Strand, 
and  several  others.  Being  now  entered  on  business,  he 
•con  became  disdnguish^;  and  although  his  generous 
patron  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  exiled  from  his  nadve 
country,  Mr.  Gibbs's  merit  supported  him  among  persons 
of  all  denominations,  and  he  was  employed  by  persons  of 
the  best  taste  and  greatest  eminence.  The  RadcUflfe  li- 
brary at  Oxford,  begun  June  16,  1737,  and  fini^ed  m 
1747;  the  King's  college.  Royal  library,  and  Senate- 
house,  at  Cambridge;  and  the  sumptuous  and  elegant 
monument  for  John  Holies,  duke  of  NewcasUe,  done  by 
order  and  at  the  expence  of  his  grace's  only  child,  the 
coiMitess  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  are  lasdng  evidences  of 
bis  abilities  as  an  architect.  Some  years  before  his  death, 
be  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  as  a  testimony  of 
bis  regard  fi>r  the  place  of  his  nativity,  a  plan  of  St.  Ni« 
cbolas  church,  which  was  followed  in  the  re-building  of  i^ 
and  which  was  probably  among  the  last  of  his  performances. 

As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  had  but  few  relauo»s,  and 
was  unknown  to  these,  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  about  14  or  15,000/.  sterling,  to 
those  he  esteemed  his  friends.  He  made  a  grateful  re- 
turn to  the  generosity  of  his  noble  patron  the  earl  of  Mar, 
by  bequeathing  to  bis  son  the  lord  Erskine,  estates 
which  yielded  280/.  per  annum,  1000/.  in  money,  and  all 
his  plate.  His  religious  principles  were  the  same  with 
those  of  his  father,  a  nonjuror ;  but  be  was  justly  esteemed 
by  good  men  of  all  persuasions,  being  courteous  in  his  be* 
baviour,  moderate  with  regard  to  those  who  differed  from 
him,  humane,  and  charitable.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1754,  and  was  buried  in  Marybone  church. 

In  1728  he  published  a  large  folio  of  his  designs,  by 
which  he  realized  1500/.  and  sold  the  plates  afterwards  for 
400/.* 

•  Life  orisiDally  pobltsbcd  in  Uie  Scotch  Mafasioe.— Walpole's  Anecdotes. 
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GIBERT  (Balthasar),  an  elegant  French  seholar,  was 
born  January  17,   1662,  at  Aix  in  Provence.     He  took  a 
bacbelor^s  degree  in  divinity,  and  was  appointed  profeMor 
of  philosophy  at  Beaiivais  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and 
professor  of  rhetoric  four  years  after,   at  the  Mazarine 
college,  in  which  the  exercises  began    16SS,  and  were 
opened  by  him  with  a  public  speech.     He  filled  this  chair 
with  moch  credit  above  fifky  years,  and  formed  a  great 
fimnber  of  excellent  scholars,  by  whom  he  bad  the  art  of 
making  himself  beloved.     He  was  several  times  rector  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  and  defended  its  rights  with  zeal 
and  firmness*     In  1723  he  succeeded  his  friend,  the  oeie* 
brated  Pourchot,  as  syndic  of  the  university ;  and  it  was 
in  this  character  that  he  made  a  requisition  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the-  university  in  1739,  by  which  he  formed 
an  opposition  to  the  revocation  of  the  appeal  which  the  urn* 
versity  bad  made  from  the  bull  Unigenitus  to  a  future  comi* 
cil ;  which  step  occasioned  his  being  banished  to  Auxerre. 
He  died  in  the  bishop  of  Auxerre^s  house,  October  28^ 
1741.     His  principal  work  is  entitled,  *^  Jugement  des  Sa<- 
vans,  sur  les  ^uteurs  qui  ont  trait^  de  la  Rh^torique,** 
3  vols.  12mo.     He  also  left  *<  Traits  de  la  veritable  Elo- 
quence,**^  and  ^  Reflexions  sur  la  Rhetorique,*'  in  4  books, 
where  he  answers  the  objections  of  P.  Lami ;  ^  La  Rhe- 
torique,  ou  les  Regies  de  P Eloquence,*'  12mo,  the  best 
work  the  French  have  upon  that  subject. ' 

GIBERT  (John  Peter),  LL.  D.  and  D.  D.  a  learned 
canonist  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Aix  in  1660.  He  first  taught  theology  at  the  seminary  of 
Toulon,  then  at  Aix,  and  settled  in  Paris  1703.  He  re* 
fused  all  the  benefices  which  were  offered  him,  and  spent 
his  life  in  deciding  cases  of  conscience,  and  questions  in 
the  canon  law.  He  died  December  2,  1736,  at  Paris. 
His  chief  work;^  are,  *^  Institutions  Ecclesiastiques  et  Bene- 
Qciales.'*  The  best  edition  is  1736,  2  vols.  4to.  **  Usages 
de  l*Eglise  Gallicane,  concernant  les  Censures  et  Tlrregu- 
larit^,*'  1724,  4to.  **  Dissertation  sur  I'autorit^  du  second 
ordre,  dans  le  synode  diocesain,'*  1722,  4to.  "Tradi- 
tion, ou  Hist,  de  I'Eglise  sur  le  Sacrement  de  Manage,** 
1725,  3  vols.  4to.  '*  Consultations  Canontques  sur  les 
Sacrements  en  g6n6nil*,  et  en  particulier,"  1725,  12  vols. 
12mo.  *«  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  per  regulas  naturali  orr 
dine  dispositas,  &c."  1737,  3  vols,  fol.* 

•  Moreri.— Diet.  Hlft— Saxii  Ooomast.         «  Niceron,  vol.  XL.— Moreii 
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GIBEBTUS,  or  GIBERTI  (John  Matthew),  an  o^U 
jDont  patron  of  literatnre,  was  born  at  Palermo,  and  in  bis 
youth  distinguished  himself  in  the  literary  court  of  Leo  X 
Clement  VII.  appointed  him  bishop  of  Verona  at  an  early 
age ;  but  as  he  was  long  resident  at  Rome,  or  employed 
on  missions  of  the  highest  imporunce  at  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  Caraffi,  who  was  afterwards  Paul  IV.  was  deputed 
to  manage  the  concerns  of  his  bishopric.     At  length,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  Gibertus  returned  to  bb  dio- 
cese,  where  his  public  and  private  virtues  rendered  him  an 
ornament  to  his  station.     His  palace  was  always  open  to 
men  of  learning,  whether  Italians  or  strangers ;  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  great  revenues  was  munificentlj  em- 
ployed in  die  encouragement  of  letters.     He  was  a  liberal 
patrpn  of  Greek  literature,  and  had  new  Greek  types  caist 
it  his  own  eiipence.     He  also  employed  undeir  bis  roof, 
a  number  of  persons  in  transcribing  MSS.  and  de&ayed  the 
charge  of  publishing  several  excellent  editions  of  the  works 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  particularly  a  beautiful  edition  d 
Chrysostom*s  Homilies  on  the  epistles  of  St.  PauL     He  died 
Dec.  30,  li43.     His  works,  with  his  life,  were  published 
at  Verona,   1733.     He  is  des(<ervedly  celebrated  in  the 
^^  Galateo'*  of  Casa,   and  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  of 
Bembus,  entitled  *^  Benacus  ;^*  and  various  other  contem- 
porary poets  have  paid  him  the  tribute  of  praise  which  he 
so  well  merited  ;  nor  is  it  small  praise  that  he  was  the  firm 
opponent  of  Peter  Aretin,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to  strip 
the  mask  from  that  shameless  impostor.  ^ 

GIBSON  (Edmund),  bishop  of  Lpndon,  son  of  Edward 
Gibson,  of  Knipe  in  Westmorland,  was  born  at  Bampton 
in  the  same  county,  in  1669^  and, , having  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  classical  learning  at  a  school  in  that  county,  en- 
tered a  scholar  of  Queen's-college,  Oxford,  in  1686.  The 
study  of  the  Northern  languages  being  then  particulariy 
cultivated  in  this  university,  Gibson,  applied  himself  vigo- 
rously to  that  branch  of  literature,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Dr.  Hickes.  The  quick  proficiency  that  be  made  ap^ 
peared  in  a  new  edition  of  William  Drummond^s  '*  Polemo- 
Middiana,*'  and  James  V.  of  Scotland's  '^  Cantilena  Rusti- 
ca:*'  which  he  published  at  Oxford,  169|,  in  4to,  with 
notes.  His  observations  on  those  facetious  tracts  afford 
proofs  both  of  wit  and  learning.     But  his  inclisation  led 

Grestswell's  Politian.^Tiraboschi.— Rotcoc*ft  Leo* 
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bniMe  more  solid  studies ;  and,  in  a  short  time  after^  he 
translated  into  Latin  the  ^'  Chronicon  SaxonicuiB^'^  and 
published  it,  together  with, the  Saxon  original,  and  his 
own  notes,  at  Oxford,  1692,  in  4to.  This  work  he  under- 
took by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Mill,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
^  Greek  Testament,*'  ii>  Iblio;  and  it  is  allowed  by  the 
learned  to  be  the  best  remains  extant  of  Saxon  antiquity. 
The  same  year  appeared  a  treiitise,  entitled,  ^^  Librorum 
MaocMcriptorQin  in  duabus  insignibus  Bibliotbecis,  altera 
^Tenisoniana  Londoni,  altera  Dugdaliana  Oxonii,  Gat»-^ 
logus.'^  Edidit  E.  G.  Oxon,  1692,  4to.  The  former 
part. of  this  catalogue,  consisting  of  some  share  of  sir 
James  Ware's  manuscript  collection,  was  dedicated  ta 
Dr.  Thomas  Tenison,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  at  that 
time  placed  in  his  library.  He  had  an  early  and  strong 
inclination  to  search  into  the  antiquities  of  his  gouQ'- 
try ;  and,  having  laid  a  necessary  foundation  in  the  know- 
ledge of  its  original  langu^es,  he  applied  himself  to  them 
for  some  years  with  great  diligence,  which  produced  his 
edition  of  Camden's  <<  Britannia,*'  and  other  works,  no- 
ticed hereafter ;  and  he  coiicluded,  in  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing, with  <^  Reliquiffi  Spelnaoiyanfle,  or  the  Posthumous 
works  of  sir  Henry  Spelman,  relating  to  the  laws  and  an- 
tiquities of  England,"  which,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  he 
published  at  Oxford,  1698,  folio.  This  he  likewise  dedi- 
cated to  Dr.  Tenison,  then  Abp.  of  Canterbury ;  and  pro- 
bably, about  that  time,  he  waa  taken  as  domestic  chaplain 
into  the  archbishop's  fiemiily :  aor  was  it  long  after,  that  we 
find  him  both  rector  of  Lambetb,  and  archdeacon  of  Surrey. 
Tenison  dying  Dec.  14,  1715,  Wake,  bishop  of  Lincoln,. 
succeeded  him ;  and  Gibseo  was  appointed  to  the  see  Qf 
Lincoln.  After  thia  advancement,  he  went  on  indefati^ 
gaUy  in  defence  of  the  govenimeut  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England :  ai>d  on  the  death  of  Kobiuson,  in 
1720,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  L^ondon.  Gib- 
son's talents  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular duties  of  this  important  station ;  upon  the  right 
management  of  which  the.  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
civil,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical,  state  of  the  nation  so 
much  depend.  He  had  a  particular  turn  for  business, 
which  he  happily  transacted,  by  means  of  a  most  exact 
method  that  be  used  on  all  occasions :  and  this  he  pursued 
with  great  advantage,  not  only  in  the  aiTairs  of  his  own 
diocese  in  .Engiatid,  which  he  governed  .wit^h  the  most 
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precite  regularity,  but  in  promotiog  the  spiritual  aflairs  of 
tbe  church  of  England  colonies,  in  the  West-Indies.  Hie 
ministry,  at  this  time,  were  so  sensible  of  his  great  abili* 
ties  in  transacting  business,  that  there  was  committed  to 
him  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  ministry  for  several  yean ;  and 
especially  during  the  long  illness  of  Abp.  Wake,  almost 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  church  was  in  a  great  loea* 
sore  left  to  his  care. 

The  writer  of  his  life,  among  many  instances  which  be 
declares  might  be  assigned  of  bis  nuJung  a  proper  use  of 
that  spiritual  ministry  he  was  honoured  with,  specifies 
some  few  of  a  more  eminent  kind.  One  was  his  occasional 
recommendation  of  sererai  worthy  and  learned  persons  to 
the  favour  of  the  secular  ministry,  for  preferments  suited 
to  their  merits.  Anotlier,  that  of  procuring  an  ample  en- 
dowment from  ^  crown,  for  the  regular  performance  of 
divine  service  in  the  royal-chapel,  at -Whitehall,  by -a  sue- 
oession  of  ministers,  selected  out  of  both  universities,  with 
proper  salaries,  who  are  continued  until  this  day,  under 
the  name  of  Whitehall  preachers,  in  number  twenty-four, 
who  oflSciate  each  a  fortnight.  A  third,  that  he  coostantly 
guarded  against  the  repeated  attempts  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  By  baffling  the  attadca 
made  on  those  fences  of  the  church,  he  thought  be  secuced 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  institutbn;  for,  it  was  his  fixed 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  an  unjustiBable  piece  of  pre- 
sumption to  arm  those  hands  with  power,  tluit  might  possi* 
biy  employ  it,  as  was  done  in  tbe  days  of  our  &thers, 
against  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  itself.  He  was  en- 
tirely persuaded,  that  there  ought  always  to  be  a  legal 
establishment  of  tbe  church,  to  a  coafermity  with  which 
some  peculiar  advantages  might  be  reasomUily  annexed : 
and  at  tbe  same  time,  with  gi'eat  moderation  and  temper, 
be  approved  of  a  toleration  of  proteslant  dissenters ;  espe- 
cially as  Jong  as  they  keep  within  the  just  limito  of  con- 
science, and  attempt  nothing  that  is  highly  pr«^ndicial  to, 
or  destructive  of,  the  rights  of  the  estahltshment  in  the 
church.  But  he  was  as  hearty  an  enemy  to  persecution, 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  those  that  have  most  populariy 
declaimed  against  it. 

Lastly,  one  more  service  to  the  church  and  clergy,  per* 
formed  by  the  bishop  of  London,  was  thought  worthy  of 
their  grateful ,  acknowledgements;  namely,  his  distin* 
guished  zeal  (after  be  h«d  animated  his  b;«diren  on  tbe 
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bench  to  concur  with  him)  in  timely  apprizing  the  clergy  of 
the  bold  schemes  that  were  formed  by  the  Quakers,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  legal  maintenance  by  tithes ; 
and  in  advising  them  to  avert  so  great  a  blow  to  religion,  as 
well  as  so  much  injustice  to  themselves,  by  their  early  appli- 
cation to  the  legislature,  to  preserve  them  in  the  possession 
of  their  known  rights  and  properties.  But,  though  the  de- 
signs of  their  adversaries  were  happily  defeated,  yet  it  ought 
ever  to  be  remembered,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  the  bi<^ 
shop  of  London,  that  such  umbrage  was  taken' by  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  on  occasion  of  the  advice  given  by  him  and  his  bre^ 
thren  to  the  clergy  in  that  critical  juncture,  as  soon  termi- 
nated in  the  visible  diminution  of  his  interest  and  authori^^ 

The  biographer  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  allows  that  th^ 
.inveteracy  displayed  against  this  eminent  prelate  for  tb^ 
conscientious  discharge  of  bis  duty  on  thi^  occasion^  re*^ 
fleets  no  credit  on  the  memory  of  that  statesman.  His 
esteem  for  Gibson  had  been  so  great,  that  when  he.  was 
reproached  with  giving  him  the  authority  of  a  pope,  lie 
replied,  **  And  a  very  good  pope  he  is.*'  Even  after  ihevL 
disagpreement,  he  never  failed  to  pay  an  eulogium  to  the 
learning  and  integrity  of  bis  former  friend.  About  this 
time,  great  pains  were  taken  to  fix  upon  this  worthy  pre* 
late,  the  character  of  a  haughty  persecutor,  and  even  of  a 
secret  enemy  to  the  civil  establishment  To  this  ekid  a 
pftfsage  in  the  introduction  to  his  **  Codex,"  which  sug« 
gested  the  groundlessness  of  the  modem  practice  of  send-* 
ing  prohibitions  to  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  courts^ 
was  severely  handled,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  re- 
corder of  Bristol,  afterwards  sir  Michael  Foster,  as  dero- 
gatory from  the  supreme  ppwer  and  superintendency  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench;  and  other  writers,  with  less 
reason  and  no  moderation,  attacked  our  prelate  in  pam- 
phlets and  periodical  journals.  It  is  said  also  that  he  v^ 
obnoxious  to  the  king,  on  a  personal  account,  because  he 
had  censured,  with  a  freedom  becoming  his  character,  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  masquerades,  of  which  his  majesty 
was,  very  fond.  Bishop  Gibson  had  preached  against  this 
diversion  in  the  former  reign :  and  he  now  procured  an 
address  to  the  king  from  several  of  the  bishops,  for  the 
entire  suppression  of  such  pernicious  amusements.  In  all 
this  his  zeal  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  ;  and  to  his 
honour  be  it  recorded,  that  neither  the  enmity  of  states- 
men, nor  the  frowns  of  princes,  could  divert  his  attention 
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from  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office ;  some  of  which  coa* 
sisted  in  writing  and  printing  pastoral  letters  to  the  clergy 
and  laity,  in  opposition  to  infidelity  and  enthusiasai ;  it 
▼isitation-charges,  as  well  as  occasional  sermons,  beatdes 
less  pieces  of  a  mixt  nature,  and  some  particular  traets 
against  the  prevailing  immoralities  of  the  age. 

He  was  very  sensible  of  his  decay  for  some  time  before 
hjs  death,  in  which  he  complained  of  a  languor  thmt  hong 
about  him.    As,  indeed,  be  bad  made  firee  with  his  consti* 
tutioti  by  incredible  industry,  in  a  long  course  of  study 
and  business  of  various  kinds ;  he  had  well  nigh  exhausted 
bis  spirits,  and  worn  out  a  constitution  which  was  naturally 
so  vigorous,  that  life  might,  otherwise,  have  probably  been 
protracted.     He  died,  however,  on   September  6,   1748, 
with  true  Christian  fortitude,  an  apparent  sense  of  his  ap* 
proacbing  dissolution,  and  in  perfect  tranquillity  of  miud, 
during  the  intervals  of  his  last  fatal  indisposition  at  Bath, 
after  a  very  short  continuance  there.    His  lordship  was 
married,  and  left  several  children  of  each  sex,  who  were 
all  handsomely  provided  for  by  him.     In  private  life  h^ 
possessed  the  social  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  bis 
beneficence  was  very  extensive.    Of  this  one  remarkable 
instance  is  recorded  by  Whiston.     Dr.  Crow  had  left  bin 
S500/.  which  our  prelate  freely  gave  to  Dr.  Crowds  rela- 
tions^ who  were  in  indigent  circumstances.     Recording 
this  story  does  Whiston  more  credit  than  his  foolish  rav* 
iuffs  against  the  bisbop^s  **  gross  ignorance''  of  what  he 
calls  "  primitive  Christianity^'' 

His  works  in  the  order  of  publication  were :  1.  An  edi- 
tion of  Drummond's  ^  Polemo*middiana,  &c.  1691,"  4lo, 
already  mentioned.  2.  The  ^^Chronicon  Saxonicum,** 
1692,  4to.  3.  <*  Libronim  Manuscriptorum  Catalogus,** 
)>rinted  the  same  year  at  Oxford,  ito.  4.  <^  JuUi  Cesaria 
Partus  Iccins  iliustratus,'*  a  tract  of  W.  Soomer,  with  a 
dissertation  of  his  own,  1694.  5.  An  edition  of  ^'Quin- 
tilian  de  Arte  Oratoria,  with  notes,"  Ox«a.  ledS,  4to.  6. 
A  translation  of  Camden's  *^  Britannia"  into  English,  169S, 
folio,  and  again  with  large  additions  in  1722,  and  1772,  two 
vols,  folia  7.  <^  Vita  Thomas  Bodldi  Equitis  Aurati,  k 
Historia  Bibliothecse  Bodleiause,"  prefixed  to  ^  Catalog! 
Librorum  Manuscriptorum  in  Anglia  &  Hiberoia  in  uoum 
collecti,"  Qxon.  1697,"  folio.  8.  <^  Rehquiss  Spelmaniii* 
aose,  &c."  1698,  folio.  9.  <«  Codex  Juris  Ecclesiastici 
Anglicani,  &b."  17 1 S,  folio.     10.  <«  A  Short  State  of  s^me 
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present  Questioni  in  Convocation/'  1700|  4to.  IK  ^A 
Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,  concerning  the  Pro* 
ceedingsin  Convocation,  in  the  years  1700  and  1701/* 
1703,  4to.  12.  <«  The  Right  of  the  Archbishop  to  con- 
tinue or  prorogue  the  whole  Convocation.  A  Summary  of 
the  Arguments  in  &vour  of  the  said  right*''  13.  **  Syno« 
das  Anglicana,  &c.^  1708.  14.  <<  A  Parallel  between  a 
Presbyterian  Assembly,  and  the  new  Model  of  an  English 
Provincial  Synod,'' 4to.  15.  *^  Reflections  upon  a  paper 
entitled  <The  Expedient  proposed,'"  4to.  16.  <<  The 
Schedule  of  Prorogation  reviemd,"  4to.  17.  <<  The  pre- 
tended Independence  of  the  Lower  House  upon  the  Upper 
House  a  groundless  notion,"  1703,  4to.  IS.  f<  The  Marks 
of  a  defenceless  Cause,  in  the  proceedings  and  writings  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,"  4to.  19.  <^  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Proceedings  in  Convocation  in  a  Cause  of 
Contumacy,  upon  the  Prolocutor's  going  into  the  country 
"without  the  leave  of  the  archbishop,  commenced  April  10^ 
1707."  All  diese  upon  the  disputes  in  convocation,  ez^ 
cept  the  *<  Synodus  Anglicana,"  &c.  are  printed  without 
his  name,  but  generally  ascribe  to  him.  20.  '^  Visita- 
Cions  parochial  and  general,  with  a  Sermon,  and  some  other 
Tractt,"  1717,  «vo.  21.  Five  Pastoral  Letters,  &o. 
Erections  to  the  Clergy,  and  Visitation  Charees^  Dec 
Bvo.  To  these  may  be  added  his  lesser  publications  and 
tracts,  vis.  Family  Devotion ;  a  Treatise  against  Intem'- 
perance ;  Admonition  against  Swearing ;  Advice  to  per-* 
sons  who  have  been  sick ;  Trust  in  God ;  Sinfulness  of 
neglecting  the  Lord's  Day;  against  Lukewaminess  in 
Relieion ;  several  occasional  Sermons.  Remarks  on  part  of 
a  Bill  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  by  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, in  1721,  entitled  **  A  Bill  for  the  more  effectual 
Suppression  of  Blasphemy  and  Profonenes^"  is  also  as- 
cribed to  the  bbhop ;  as  is  also  **  The  Case  of  addressing 
the  Eail  of  Nottingham,  for  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity," 
published  about  the  same  time*  Lastly,  ^<  A  Collection  of 
die  principal  Treatises  against  Popery,  in  the  Papal  Con*- 
tcov^^y,  digested  into  proper  heads  and  titles,  with  some 
Prefaces  of  bis  own,"  Loud.  1738,  3  vols,  folio.* 

GIBSON  (RiCHARb),  commonly  called  the  Dwarf,  was 
M  painter  of  some  eminence  in  the  time  of  sir  Peter  Lely, 

«  Biog.  Brit  Suppl.  T9l.  VII.— WbisU>Q>  Lift.-*Cox«*i  Lift  of  Walipote.-- 
Censnrs  Literaria,  toI«  tl. 
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to  whose  manner  he  deroted  himself,  and  whose  pictiiit» 
lie  copied  very  fEdtbfuUy.  He  was  originaUy  seFvant  to  t 
lady  at  MortUke,  who,  observing  that  his  geoiys  led  hiai 
to  paiBting,  pat  him  to  De  Cleyn,  to  be  instructed  io  the 
rudiments  of  that  art.  De  Cleyn  was  master  of  the  tapes- 
try-works  at  Mortlake,  and  faaKMis  for  the  cuts  which  he 
designed  for  some  of  Ogilby*s  works,  and  for  Sandys*s 
translation  of  Ovid.  Gibson^  paintings  ia  water-colours 
were  well  esteemed  y  but  the  copies  he  made  of  Lely*s 
portraits  gained  him  the  greatest  reputation.  He  was 
greatly  in  favour  with  Charles  I.  to  whom  he  was  page  of 
the  back-staks;  and  he  also  drew  Oliver  Cromwell  several 
times.  He  had  the  honour  to  instruct  in  drawing  queen 
Mary  and  queen  Anne,  when  they  were  princesses,  and  he 
went  to  Holland  to  wait  on  the  former  for  that  purpose. 
He  married  one  Mrs.  Anne  Shepherd,  who  was  also  a 
dwarf.  Charles  I.  was  pleased,  out  of  curiosity  or  plea- 
santry, to  honour  their  marriage  with  his  presence,  and  to 
give  away  the  bride.  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  this  occa- 
sion, ^  of  the  marriaee  of  the  dwarfs.''  Fenton,  in  his 
notes  on  it,  tells  us,  uiat  he  had  seen  this  couple  painted 
by  sir  Peter  Lely ;  and  that  they  appeared  to  have  been 
of  an  equal  stature,  each  of  them  measuring  three  feet  ten 
inches.  They  had,  however,  nine  children,  five  of  which 
attained  to  mi^urity,  and  were  proportioned  to  the  usual 
standard  of  mankind.  To  recompense  the  shortness  of 
their  stature,  nature  gave  this  little  couple  an  equmilent 
in  length  of  days ;  for  Gibson  died  in  Covent-garden,  ia 
his  75th  year,  in  1690 ;  and  his  wife,  surviving  Um  almost 
20  years,  died  in  1709,  aged  89. — Gibson's  nephew,  Wil- 
liam, was  instructed  in  die  art  of  painting  both  by  hist 
and  sir  Peter  Lely«  and  became  also  eminent  His  excel- 
lence, like  his  undoes,  lay  in  copying  after  sir  Peter  Lely; 
although  he  was  a  good  limner,  and  drew  portraits  for  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank.  His  great  industry  was  much  to 
be  commended,  not  only  for  purchasing  sir  Peter  Leiy's 
collection  after  his  death,  but  likewise  for  procuring 
from  the  continent  a  great  variety  of  valuable  work^ 
vrfiich  made  his  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  equal 
to  that  of  any  person  of  his  time.  He  died  of  a  lethargy 
in  1702,  aged  58. — ^There  waa  also  one  Edwarb  Gibson^ 
William's  ainsman,  who  was  instructed  by  him,  and  first 
'painted  portraits  in  oil ;  but  afterwards,  finding  more  en- 
couragement in  crayons^  and  bis  genius  lying  that  way^  h« 
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•appKed  himself  to  them.    He  was  in  the  way  of  becoming 
a  master,  but  died  when  he  was  young.^ 

GIBSON  (Thomas),  a  native  of  Morpeth  in  Northutn- 
berland,  was  famous  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the 
studies  of  physic,  divinity,  history,  and  botany,  in  which 
he  made  considerable  progress.-  Bale  bears  witness  to  his 
character  as  a  physician,  by  saying,  that  he  performed 
almost  incredible  cures.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  reforma- 
tion, and  wrote  some  pieces  in  defence  of  that  cause,  for 
which  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  fugitive  in  the  reign 
4>f  ^ueen  Mary ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  re- 
turned, and  died  in  London  in  1562.  Among  his  works 
are,  1.  "  A  breve  Chronicle  of  the  bishops  of  Rome*s 
blessynge,  &c.*'  a  work  supposed  to  be  the  same  called  by 
others  <<  The  treasons  of  the  prelates,**  in  English  Thyme, 
Lond.  1 6mo,  printed  by  John  Baye,  consisting  of  only 
eight  leaves.  2.  <<  The  sum  of  the  acts  and  decrees  made 
hj  divers  bishops  of  Rome,*'  from  the  Latin,  12mo,  no 
date.  3.  <*  A  treatise  behoovefull  as  well  to  preserve  the 
people  from  pestilence,  as  to  help  and  recover  them,  &c.'* 
1536,  4to.  The  following  remain  in  manuscript,  ^  An 
lierbal  ;**  **  Treatise  against  unskilful  chemists,  &c.*'  • 

GIBSON  (WiLUAM),  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
strength  of  natural  powers  usefully  directed,  and  assidu- 
ously employed,  was  born  in  1720  at  Boulton,  a  few  miles 
from  Appleby  in  Westmoreland.  By  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  became  an  orphan,  without  friends,  or  educa« 
^on  even  of  the  humblest  kind,  and  hired  himself  to  a  far- 
mer in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  he  remained  some 
jears,  and  then  removed  to  superintend  a  farm  at  KendaL 
Here,  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  being  informed  that 
bis  father  had  been  possessed  of  some  landed  property,  he 
spent  his  savings  in  making  inquiry,  and  at  last  found  that 
it  had  been  mortgaged  beyond  its  value.  He  therefore 
4:ontinued  his  occupation,  and  soon  after  was  enabled  to 
rent  and  manage  a  little  farm  of  his  own,  at  a  place  called 
HoIIins  in  Cartmell  Fell,  where  he  began  to  apply  himself 
to  study,  without  perhaps  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  A  short  time  previous  to  this,  he  had  admired  the 
operation  of  figures,  but  laboured  under  every  disadvan- 
tage for  want  of  education.     His  first  effort  therefore  was 

'  Walpo1e'«  Anecdottt. 

*  Tsnnor.— -Bale,— Atb«  Ox.  vol.  I.-*^Aikiii*8  Biof.  Memoirs  of  Mediciae» 
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to  learn  to  read  Englbh ;  and  having  accomplished  that  to 
a  certain  degree,  he  purchased  a  treatise  on  arithnaetic 
This  he  citrefuUy  perused,  and  although  he  could  not 
write,  soon  went  through  common  arithmetic,  vulg^ar  and 
decimal  fractions,  the  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube 
roots,  &c.  bv  his  memory  only,  and  became  so  expert,  that 
he  could  tell,  without  setting  down  a  6gure,  the  product 
of  any  two  numbers  multiplied  together,  although  the  mul- 
tiplier and  the  multiplicand,  each  of  them,  consisted  of 
nine  places  of  iigures ;  and  he  could  answer,  in  the  same 
manner,  questions  in  division,  in  decimal  fractions,  or  in 
the  extraction  of  the  square  or  cube  roots,  where  such  a 
multiplicity  of  6c;ures  is  often  required  in  the  operation. 

Finding  himself,  however,  still  labouring  under  difficul- 
ties, from  not  being  able  to  write,  he  applied  to  that  art 
with  such  success  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  legible  hand, 
which  he  of  course  found  an  acquimtion  of  great  import- 
ance. Still  hb  knowledge  went  no  farther  than  this.  He 
did  not  at  this  time  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  mathe^ 
THMiics,  nor  had  the  least  notion  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
▼cry  little  he  bad  learned.  Something  was  now  proposed 
to  him  about  Euclid,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  this,  until 
told  that  it  meant  a  book,  containing  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry, when  be  immediately  purchased  it,  and  studying  it 
with  his  usual  diligence,  found  that  he  could  extend  bis 
knowledge  beyond  ivhat  he  had  before  conceived  possible. 
He  therefore  continued  his  geometrical  studies,  and  as 
the  demonstration  of  the  diiFerent  propositions  in  Euclid 
depends  entirely  upon  a  recollection  Of  some  of  those  pre- 
ceding, bis  memory  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  him,  and 
as  it  required  principally  the  management  of  straight  lines, 
it  became  a  study  exactly  suited  to  his  circumstances. 
While  attending  the  business  of  his  farm,  and  apparently 
only  whistling  a  tone,  he  used  to  be  deeply  engaged  in 
some  geometrical  proposition,  and  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
upon  the  lap  of  bis  breeches-knee,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient spot,  be  would  clear  up  very  diflScult  parts  of  the 
science  in  a  most  masterly  manner. 

His  mind  being  now  a  litde  accessible  to  impressions 
from  the  great  works  of  nature,  he  paid  particuur  atten- 
tion to  the  theory  of  the  earth,  the  moon,  and  the  rest  of 
the  planets  belonging  to  this  system,  of  which  the  sun  is 
the  centre  ;  and,  considering  the  distance  and  magnitude 
of  the  different  bodies  belonging  to  it,  and  the  distance  of 
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the  fixed  stars,  be  soon  conceived  each  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  different  system.  He  well  considered  the  laws  of  gravity, 
«nd  that  6f  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  and  the 
cause  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides ;  also  the  pro* 
jection  of  the  sphere,  and  trigonometry  and  astronomy. 
He  never  seemed  better  pleased  than  when  he  found  his 
calculations  agree  with  observation ;  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  projection  of  the  .sphere,  he  was  fond  of 
describing  all  astronomical  questions  geometricallj^  and  of 
projecting  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  that  way. 

By  this  time  he  became  possessed  of  a  small  library,  and 
next  turning  his  thought  to  algebra,  he  took  up  Emerson's 
treatise  on  that  subject,  which,  though  the  most  difficult, 
he  went  through  with  great  success ;  and  the  management 
t)f  surd  quantities,  and  the  clearing  equations  of  high 
powers,  were  amusements  to  him  while  at  work  in  the 
fields,  as  he  generally  could  perform  them  by  his  memory ; 
and  if  he  met  with  any  thing  very  intricate,  he  had  re- 
course  to  a  piece  of  chalk.  The  arithmetic  of  infinites, 
and  the  differential  method,  he  made  himself  master  of, 
and  discovered  that  i^lgebra  and  geoipetry  were  the  very 
soul  of  the  mathematics.  He  therefore  paid  a  particular 
attention  to  them,  and  used  to  apply  the  fbrmer  to  almost 
every  branch  of  the  different  sciences.  The  art  of  navi- 
gation,  the  principles  of  mechanics,  the  doctrine  of  mo- 
tion of  falling  bodies,  and  the  elements  of  optics  became 
all  objects  of  his  study ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  fluxions^ 
which  had  only  been  lately  discovered  by  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
be  went  through  conic  sections,  &c.  to  make  a  trial  of  this 
last  and  finishing  branch.  Though  he  expressed  some 
difficulty  at  his  first  entrance,  yet  be  did  not  rest  until  he 
made  himself  master  of  both  a  fluxion  and  a  flowing 
quantity. 

As  he  had  paid  a  similar  attention  to  all  the  intermediate 
parts,  be  was  now  becoihe  so  conversant  in  every  branch 
of  the  mathematics,  thKt  no  question  was  ever  proposed 
to  him  which  he  did  not  ^nswer.  In  piirticular  he  answered 
all  th^  questions  in  the  Gentleman's  and  Ladies'  Oiaries^ 
the  Palladium,  and  other  annual  publications,  for  several 
years ;  but  bis  answers  were  seldom  inserted  except  by, 
or  in,  tbe  name  of  some  other  persons,  as  he  had  neither 
vanity  nor  ambition,  and  no  wish  but  to  satisfy  himself  that 
nothing  passed  him  which  he  did  not  understand.  He  fre« 
quently  had  questions  sent  from  his  pupils  and  other  gea« 
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demen  in  London,  the  universities,  and  different  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  university  of  Gottingeo  in 
Germany,  which  he  never  failed  to  answer ;  and  from  the 
minute  inquiry  he  made  into  natural  philosophy,  there  was 
scarcely  a  phenomenon  in  nature,  that  ever  came  to  his 
knowledge  or  observation,  for  which  he  could  not  in  some 
degree  reasonably  account. 

He  went  by  the  name  of  "Willy  o*  the  Hollins**  many 
years  after  he  left  that  place  and  removed. to  Tarngreen, 
where  he  lived  about  fifteen  years,  and  from  thence  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cartmell,  where  be  was  familiarly 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Willy  Gibson,*'  and  continued  his 
occupation  as  before.  For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life 
he  kept  a  school  of  about  eight  or  ten  gentlemen,  who 
boarded  and  lodged  at  his  farm-house ;  and  having  a  happy 
art  of  explaining  his  ideas,  he  was  very  successful  in  teach- 
ing. He  also  took  up  the  business  of  land-surveying,  and 
having  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  drawing,  could 
finish  his  plans  in  a  very  neat  manner.  He  was  often  ap- 
pointed, by  acts  of  parliament,  a  commissioner  for  the 
inclosing  of  commons,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  in 
every  respect.  His  practice  was  to  study  incessantly, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night ;  and  in  the  day-time, 
when  in  the  fields,  his  pupils  frequently  went  to  him  to 
have  their  difficulties  removed.  He  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  a  very  extraordinary  character,  and  in  private 
life  amply  deserving  .the  great  respect  in  which  be  was 
held  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  death,  occasioned  by  a 
fall,  took  place  Oct.  4,  1791.  He  left  a  numerous  family 
by  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  happily  united  for 
nearly  fifty  years.* 

GIFANIUS,  or  GIFFEN  (Hubertus,  or  Obertus),  a 
learned  critic  and  civilian,  was  born  at  Buren  in  Guelder- 
land  in  1534.  He  studied  at  Louvain  and  at  Paris,  and 
was  the  first  who  erected  the  library  of  the  German  nation 
at  Orleans.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law 
there  in  1567  ;  and  went  thence  to  luly  in  the  retinue  of 
the  French  ambassador.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  taught  the  civil  law  with  high  repute,  first 
at  Strasburg,  where  he  was  likewise  professor  of  philoso- 
phy ;  then  in  the  university  of  Altdorf,  and  at  last  at  In- 
goldstadt.     He  forsook  the  protestant  religion  to  embrace 

»  Cent.  Mag.  vol  LXI. 
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the  Roman  catholic.  He  was  invited  to  the  imperial  court, 
and  honoured  with  the  office  of  counsellor  to  the  emperor 
Rodolpb.  He  died  at  Prague  in  1609,  if  we  believe  some 
authors ;  but  Thuanus,  who  is  more  to  be  depended  on, 
places  his  death  in  1604.  He  wrote  notes  and  comments 
upon  Aristotle^s  *^  Politics  and  Ethics/*  and  on  Homer  and 
Lucretius;  and  publbhed  also  several  pieces  relating  to 
civil  law. 

As  to  his  literary  character,  it  is  not  without  some  stains. 
He  has  been  accused  of  a  notorious  breach  of  trust,  with 
regard  to  the  MSS.  of  Fruterius.  Fruterius  had  collected 
Br  quantity  of  critical  observations ;  but  died  at  Paris  in 
1566,  a  very  young  man,  leaving  them  to  Gifanius,  to  be 
published,  who  suppressed  them  as  far  as  he  was  able ; 
for  which  he  is  severely  treated  by  Janus  Douza  in  bis 
satires  and  elsewhere.  The  fact  is  also  mentioned  by 
Thuanus.  He  was  also  charged  witb  plagiarism  by  Lam- 
bin.  Gifenius  had  inserted  in  his  edition  of  Lucretius  all 
the  best  notes  of  Lambin,  without  acknowledging  to  whom 
he  was  obliged ;  and  with  some  contempt  of  Lambin,  which 
Lambin,  in  a  third  edition  of  that  author,  resented  with 
such  abusive  epithets  as  we  are  sorry  to  say  are  not  unfVe* 
quent  in  the  literary  world.  He  calls  him  **  audacem,  ar- 
rogantem,  impudentem,  ingratum,  petulantem,  insidiosum, 
fidlacem,  infidum,  nigrum.*'  Gifanius  had  also  another 
quarrel  with  Scioppius,  about  a  MS.  of  Symmachus  ;  which 
Scioppius,  it  is  said,  had  taken  away,  and  used  without  his 
knowledge. ' 

GIFFORD  (Andrew),  D.  D.  son  of  Emanuel,  and 
grandson  of  Andrew  Gifford,  both  dissenting  ministers  of 
the  baptist  persuasion,  was  bom  Aug.  17,  1700,  and  edu- 
cated at  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire,  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jones,  author  of  the  *^  History  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Scripture,'*  whose  seminary  produced,  among  other  emi- 
nent men,  archbishop  Seeker,  bishop  Butler,  and  Dr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Gifford  finished  his  studies  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Ward,  and  being  afterwards  baptised,  was 
joined  to  his  father's  church  at  Bristol,  but  in  1723  re- 
moved to  the  baptist  meeting  in  Devonshire-square,  Lon- 
don. In  1725  his  first  ministerial  duties  appear  to  have 
been  performed  at  Nottingham,  where  he  was  very  popa-> 

^  Geo.  Diet.— Moreri.— Freheri  Tbeatrqin.— Foppen  BibU  Belg.— 43iuui  Duo* 
fMiticoD. 
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kr.     In  Feb«  1730  he  wis  invited  to  London  and  ordained 
The  following  year  be  commenoed  an  iutimacy  with  sir 
Richard  Ellys^  bart.  (see  Ellys)  and  became  his  chaplain, 
taking  the  lead  in  family  worship.     Lady  EUys  contiDued 
him  in  the  same  office,  with  an  annual  present  of  forty 
guineas,  until  her  second  marriage  in  1745.    One  of  Mr. 
^ifford^s  sermons  preached  in  commemoiation  of  the  great 
wind  in  1703^  and  published  in  1734,  was  dedicated  to  sir 
Richard.  In  1754  Mr.  Gifford  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.      His  favourite  study 
was  that  of  antiquities,  and  although  at  no  time  a  man  of 
ppulence,   he  made  a    very  large  collection  of  curious 
hooks,  MSS.  coins,  &c.  for  which  he  gave  liberal  prices. 
It  is  said  that  his  collection  of  coins,  which  was  a  very 
valuable  one,  was  purchased  by  C^eorge  XL  as  an  addition 
to  bis  own  cabinet     His  reputation  as  an  antiquary,  re- 
commended him  to  the  situation  of  assistant  librarian  o^  the 
British  Museum  in  1757,  in  which  be  was  placed  by  the 
interest  of  tbe  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  and  some  other 
friends,  but  nor,  as  bis  biographer  says,  by  that  of  sir 
Richard  EUys,  who  had  been  dead  some  years  before  this 
period.     To  a  man  of  literary  curiosity  and  taste,  no  situa* 
tion  can  be  more  interesting  than  that  of  librarian  ia  tbe 
JBritish  Museum,  and  Mr.  Giffor4  knew  bow  to  improve  tbe 
opportunities  which  it  affords.  Having  the  talent  to  receive 
and  communicate  information  with  unaffected,  politeness, 
his  acquaintance  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  soon  be- 
came extensive.     Some  of  them  honoured  him  by  a  mu* 
iual  exchange  of  friendly  visits,  and  others  of  tbe  first 
rank  discovered  their  r^pect  for  him,  either  by  an  occa- 
sional  attendance  on  his  ministry,  ot  by  an  obliging  cor- 
respondence and  intiniacy.    Amongst  these  were  the  mar- 
quis of  Lothian,  the  earl  of  Halifax,  lord  Dartmouth,  lady 
Bucban,  lady  Huntingdon,  &c. 

As  a  minister,  his  sentiments  were  of  the  Calvinistic 
kind)  as  put  forth  by  the  elders  of  the  baptist  churches  in 
and  about  London  in  1677  and  1689.  His  preaching  was 
sincere,  lively,  and  pathetic;  and  his  faculties  remained  so 
long  unimpaired,  that  it  was  generally  said,  **  he  would 
die  popular,"  which  proved  true,  although  this  is  seldom 
the  lot  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  their  flocks  too  often  de- 
serting them  when  their  strength  begins  to  fail,  and  their 
powers  of  popular  attraction  to  relax.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  Ufe^  he  preached  a  monthly  lecture  at  the 
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meeting  in  Little  St  Helen's,  in  connection  with  several 
ministers  of  the  Independent  persuasion.  The  last  time 
be  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  was  on  June  6,  17S4, 
when  he  was  very  weak  and  low.  On  the  following  even- 
ing, he  preached  a  sermon  to  the  ^*  Friendly  Society''  which 
meet  at  Eagle-street,  when  be  took  an  affectionate  lekwe 
of  them,  and  of  all  farther  public  duties.  He  died  Jnite 
19th  following,  in  the  eighty  ^fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  Banhill  Fields.  He  left  400/.  to  the  above 
meeting  in  Eagle-street,  and  his  books,  pictures,  and  ma* 
nuscripts  to  the  baptist  academy  at  Bristol,  where  they  are 
buried  in  comparative  obscurity.  Dr.  Giffqrd  published 
nothing  of  his  own,  except  the  sermon  above  mentioned, 
but  was  frequently  a  contributor  to  literary  undertakings* 
In  1763  he  superintended  through  the  press,  and  enlarged 
the  edition  of  Folkes^s  <^  Tables  of  English  silver  and  gold 
Coins,"  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, 2  vols.  4to.  To  this  he  added  the  Supplement,  the 
Postscript,  ahd  six  plates. ' 

GIGGEIUS,  or  GIGGED  (Anthony),  a  learned  Italian, 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  admitted  to  |he  degree  of  doctor  by  the  Ambrostan 
collligpe  at  Milan.  He  was  author  of  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  **  Commentary  of  the  three  Rabbins  on  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,"  Milan,  1620,  4to;  but  his  better  known  work 
is  his  ^*  Thesaurus  Linguse  Arabic^a?,  sen  Lexicon  Arabico- 
Latinum,'^  1632,  4  vols.  fol.  As  a  recompence  for  the 
learning  and  industry  which  it  exhibited,  pope  Urban  VIIL 
nominated  the  author  to  an  honourable  post  in  a  college  at 
Rome;  but  he  died  in  1632,  before  he  could  enter  upon 
its  functions.* 

GILBERT  (Sir  Humphrey),  a  brave  officer  and  navi- 
gator, was  bom  in  1539,  in  Devonshire,  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, and  though  a  second  son,  inherited  a  considerable 
fortune  from  his  father.  He  w^  educated  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Wood,  and 
probably  did  not  remain  long  there.  His  destination  was 
the  law,  for  which  purpose  be  was  to  have  been  sent  to 
finish  his  studies  in  the  Temple;  but  being  introduced  at 
court  by  bis  aunt,  Mrs.  Catherine  Ashley,  then  in  the 
queen's  service,  he  was  encouraged  to  embrace  a  military 

'  Rippoii't  Ftttfieral  Scnnoo.— Nic1ioU*t  Bowyer.— Gent  Mf.  toI.  LIV. 
*  Abiidgmsai  of  Tiraboftc^i,  by  X«aDjAi^  toI.  V.^pict,  ||isi. 
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life.     Having  disdnguisbed  himself  in  several  expedidons, 
particularly  in  that  to  Newhaven,  in  1563,  be  was  sent 
over  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  suppressing  a  rebellion  excited 
by  James  Fttzmorris ;  and  for  bis  signal  services  he  w«s 
made  commander  in  chief  and  governor  of  Munster,  and 
knighted  by  the  lord-deputy,  sir  Henry  Sidney »  on  Jan.  1, 
1570,  and  not  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1577,  as  Prince  as- 
serts.    He  returned  soon  after  to  England,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  rich  heiress.     In  1572  he  sailed  with  a  squadron  of 
nine  ships,  to  reinforce  colonel  Morgan,  who  at  that  time 
meditated  the  recovery  of  Flushing ;  and  when  he  came 
home  he  published  in  1576,  bis  *<  Discourse  to  prove  a 
passage  by  the  North-west  to  Cathaia,  and  the  East  Indies;,'* 
Loud.     This  treatise,    which  is  a  masterly  performance;, 
is  preserved  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages.     The  style,  is  superior 
to  most  writers  of  that  age,  and  shows  the  author  to  bave 
been  a  man  of  considerable  reading.     The   celebrated 
Frobisher  sailed  the  same  year,  probably  in  consequence 
of  this  publication.     In  1578,  sir  Humphrey  obtained  from 
the  queeu  a  very  ample  patent,  empowering  him  to  dis- 
cover and  possess  in  North  America  any  lands  then  un- 
settled.     He  accordingly  sailed  to    Newfoundland,    bat 
soon  returned  to  England  without  success;  yet,' in  1S8S, 
he  embarked  a  second  time  with  five  ships,  die  largest  of 
which  put  back  on  occasion  of  a  contagious  distemper  on 
board.     Gilbert  landed  at  Newfoundland,  Aug.  3,  and  two 
4lays  after  took  possession  of  the  harbour  of  St.  John's.  By 
virtue  of  his  patent  he  granted  leases  to  several  people; 
but  though  none  of  tbem  remained  there  at  that  time,  they 
settled  afterwards  in  consequence  of  these  leases,  so  that 
sir  Humphrey  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the    real 
founder  of  our  American  possessions.     His  half-brother, 
sir  Walter 'Raleigh,  was  a  joint  adventurer  on  this  expe- 
dition, and  upon  sir  Humphrey's  death  took  out  a  patent 
of  the  same  nature,  and  sailed  to  Virginia.     On  the  20th 
August  in  the  above  year  (1583),  sir  Humphrey  put  to 
sea  again,  'on  board  of  a  small  sloop,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  coast.     After  this  he  steered  homeward  in 
the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  his  small  bark  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
foundering,  he  was  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  other  ship 
sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel^  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  was  heard  to  cry  out,  "  Courage,  my  lads !  we  are  as 
near  heaven  at  sea  as  at  land.''  About  midnight  the  baik  was 
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swallowed  op  by  the  ocean ;  the  gallant  knight  and  all  his 
men  perished  with  her.  He  was  a  man  of  quick  parts>  a 
brave  soldier,  a  good  niathematician,  and  of  a  very  enter- 
prizing  genias.  He  was  also  remarkable  for  his  eloquent 
and  patriotic  speeches  both  in  the  English  and  Irish  parlia* 
ments.  At  the  close  of  the  work  above-mentioned,  he 
speaks  of  another  treatise  ^'  On  Navigation,''  which  he 
intended  to  publish,  but  which  is  probably  lost.  ^ 

GILBERT  (Sia  J£FFRAY),  knt.  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,- and  an  eminent  law  writer,  was  born  Oct.  lO^ 
1674.  Of  his  family,  education,  or  early  life,  k  has  been 
found  impossible  to  recover  any  information.  Either  in 
1714,  or  1715,  for  even  this  circumstance  is  not  clearly 
ascertained,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  king^s  bench  in  Ireland,  and  within  a  year  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
that  kingdom,  which  office  he  held  till  the  beginning  of 
1723,  when  be  was  recalled.  During  his  residence  there^ 
he  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  and  delicate  contest  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  judicial  tribunal  to  which  the  inha* 
bitants  were  to  resort,  which  was  disputed  between  the 
English  house  of  lords  and  the  Irish  house  of  lords ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  taken  into  custody  by  the  order  of 
the  latter,  for  having  enforced  an  order  of  the  English 
bouse  in  the  case  of  Annesley  versus  Sherlock,  ^  contrary 
to  the  final  judgment  and  determination  of  that  house.*' 
It  appears  by  the  style  of  this  last  order  of  the  Irish  house 
of  lords,  that  he  was  a  privy  counsellor  of  that;  kingdom ; 
Itnd  it  is  noticed  in  his  epitaph,  that  a  tender  was  made  to 
him  of  the  great  seal,  which  be  declining,  returned  to 
England.  Here  he  was  first  called  to  the  degree  of  an 
English  Serjeant  at  law,  preparatory,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  to  his  taking  his  seat  as  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  in  which  be  succeeded  sir  James  Montague 
in  June  1722.  Having  remained  in  that  station  for  three 
years,  he  was  in  Jan.  1724  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  great  seal  in  the  room  of  lord  Macclesfield,  his 
colleagues  being  sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  sir  Robert  Raymond, 
The  great  seal  continued  in  commission  till  June  1^  1725, 
when  sir  Peter  King  was  constituted  lord  keeper,  and  on  the 
same  day  air  JefTray  Gilbert  became,  on  the  appointment  of 
sir  Robert  .Eyre  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  common- 
pleas,  lord  chief  baron,   which  office  he  filled  until  his 

*  Biog.  Brit.— Priice*t  WorUiies  of  Devon.— Lloyd's  Stale  Wonhie*. 
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death,  Oct  14,  17S6«  at  an  age  which  may  be  caDed  eailj% 
if  compared  with  the  multitude  and  extent  of  his  writings^ 
which  were  all  left  by  him  in  manuscript 

In  the  only  character  extant  of  him,  it  is  said  that  ^<  he 
filled  up  every  station  of  life  with  the  greatest  integrity 
and  most  untainted  honour;  and  discharged  the  duties  al 
his  profession  |o  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  that  bad  any 
opportunity  of  observing  bis  conduct     Nor  did  his  speedy 
advancement  from  one  post  to  another  procure  him  die 
envy  even  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who  con- 
stantly paid  him  the  regard  that  is  due  to  the  greatest 
merit  when  he  was  alive,  and  by  whom  the  loss  of  bim  is 
BOW  as  g^enerally  regretted.     The  skill  and  experience  he 
bad  io  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  uncommon  pene- 
tntioB  be  discovered  in  the  decision  of  such  causes  of 
equity  as  came  before  him,  were  not  more  known  in  West* 
minster-bmll,  than  his  unwearied  pursuit  of  mathematical 
studies  (when  bis  affiiirs  would  permit),  as  well  as  his  fine 
taste  of  the  more  polite  parts  of  learning,  were  to  men  of 
the  most  exalted  genius  in  either.'*     He  was  interred  in  a 
vault  built  for  the  purpose  in  the  abbey  church  at  Bath, 
in  which  city  he  died.  A  monument  was  afterwards  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  Temple  church,  London.     His  worics 
are,  1.  **  Law  of  Devises,  last  Wills,  and  Revocations,** 
Lond.  1730,  8vo,  reprinted  1756  and  1773.     2.  ^  Tbe 
Law  of  Uses  and  Trusts^**  1734,  8vo,    reprinted  1741. 
«.  <<  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Ejectments,**  1734,  Svo, 
reprinted  1741  and  1781,  by  Charles  Runnington,  esq. 
4.  ^Reports  of  Cases  in  Equity  and  Exchequer,'*  1734» 
reprinted  1742,  fd.     5.  <<  Law  and  Practice  of  Distreues 
and  Replevins,**  no  date,  reprinted  1780,  and  1794,  by 
William  Hu^nt,  esq.     6.  **  History  and  Practice  of  Civu 
Actions  in  the  Common*pleas,**  1737,  1761,  and  1779. 
7.  <<  Treatise  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,*'  partly  printed 
in  1738,  8vo,  but  completely  in  1753.     8.  ^  Treatise  of 
Tenures,**    third    edition,    1757,    8vo.     9.  ^  Treatise  of 
Rents,*'   8vo.      10.    ^  History  aiid  Practice  of  tbe  high 
court  of  Chancery,**  1758,  8vo.     An  erroneous  Irish  e£« 
tion  had  preceded  this.     1 1.  <^  Cafies  in  Law  and  Equity,** 
1 760,  8vo.     1 2.  <<  The  Law  of  Executions,**  8cc.  1 763, 8va 
13.  **  Theory  or  Law  of  Evidence,*'  1761,  Jvo,  reprinted 
a  fourth  time  in  1777,  again  in  1791,  1792,  and  1796,  4 
vols.  8vo,  by  Capel  Lofi^  esq.  with  some  account  of  th^ 
life  of  the  author,  from  which  tbe  present  article  is  taken. 
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Gilbert*s  "  Abridgment  of  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding/'  and  bis  argument  in  a  case  of  homicide* 
The  first  volume  was  again  reprinted  in  1801,  by  J.  Sedg^ 
wicky  esq.  Besides  these  there  are  in  Mr.  Hargrave's  coU 
ledion  two  manuscripts  of  lord  chief  baron  Gilbert^  the 
€me  a  "  History  of  tlie  Feud,''  the  other  "  A  Treatise  of 
Remainders." ' 

GILBERT  (William),  a  nonconformist  divine  of  very 
considerable  abilities,  was  the  son  of  William  Gilbert  of 
Priss,  in  Shropshire,  and  was  born  in  1613.  In  1629  he 
was  admitted  a  student  of  Edmund-hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  after  a  short  residence  in 
Irelaad,  returned  and  took  that  of  master  in  1638.  By 
the  favour  of  Philip  lord  Wharton,  he  became  minister  of 
Upper  Winchington,  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  ir  1647, 
having  taken  the  covenant,  and  become  a  favourite  with  the 
usurping  powers,  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence's, 
Reading,  and  next  year  was  created  B.  D.  at  the  parlia* 
mentary  vbitation  of  the  university  of  Oxford*  About  the 
tame  time  he  obtained  the  rich  rectory  of  Edgemond,  in 
his  native  county,  where  he  was  commonly  called  the  hi* 
shop  of  Shropshire.  In  1654  he  was  appointed  an  assistant 
to  the  commissioners  of  Shropshire,  Middlesex,  and  the 
.  city  of  Westminster,  for  the  ejection  of  such  as  were  styled 
**  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient  ministers  and 
schoolmasters ;"  and  according  to  Wood,  was  not  sparing 
of  the  power  which  this  sweeping  commission  gave  him) 
After  the  restoration,  be  was  ejected  for  nonconformity, 
and,  retiring  to  Oxford,  lived  there  very  obscurely,  with 
his  wife,  in  St.  Ebbe's  parish,  sometimes  preaching  in  con- 
venticles, and  in  the  family  of  lord  Wharton. '  Nor  was 
he  without  respect  from  some  gentlemen  of  the  university 
on  account  of  his  talents.  Calamy  informs  us  that,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  South  on  the  subject 
of  predestination,  he  so  satisfied  him,  that  South  became 
ever  after  an  assertor  of  that  doctrine.  When  a  toleration 
or  temporary  indulgence  was  granted  to  the  nonconformists 
in  1671,  although  a  professed  independent,  he  joined  with 
three  piesbyterians  in  establishing  a  conventicle  in  Thames 
street,  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford  ;  but  this  indulgence  was 
soon  called  in.  In  his  last  days  he  was  reduced  to  great 
di)»tress,  and  was  supported  by  the  contributions  of  private 

'  Lofft*!  Prtface,  as  abote. — Bridgmaii*s  Lef  al  Bibliof  rapby. 
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penons,  and  of  several  heads  of  colleges.     He  died  Julj 
15,  1694,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  qf  St  Aldate.     He 
was  esteemed  a  good  philosopher,  disputant,  and  philolo- 
gist, and  a  good  Latin  poet.     He  published,  1.  ^  Vindicis 
supremi  Dei  dominii,*'  against  Dr.  Owen,   Lond.    lW5y 
Svo.     2.  <<  An  Assize  Sermon,''  ibid.  1657,  4to.    3.  '<  £a2» 
land's  Passing-Bell,  a  poem  written  soon  after  the  year  of 
the  plague,  &e  fire  of  London,  and  the  Dutch  war,"  1675, 
4ta  4.  <*  Super  auspicatissimo  regis  Gulielmi  in  Hiberoiam 
descensu,  et  saWa  ex  Hibernia  reditu,  carmen  gratulato- 
rium^"  1690,  4to,  written  in  his  eightieth  year.     5.  '^  Efn* 
taphia  diversa,"  chiefly  on  persons  not  of  the  church  of 
England.     6.  <<  Julius  Secundus,"  a  dialogue.  Ox.  1669, 
12mo,  and  1680,  8vo.     To  this  is  prefixed  a  prefiu^e,  also 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  proving  that  piece  to  have  been 
written  by  Erasmus.  Dr.  Jortin  seems  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  has  reprinted  it  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  poindng  ont 
some  curious  omissions  by  Gilbert    With  the  second  edi- 
tion, Gilbert  republished  ^<  Jani  Alex,  Ferrarii  Enclides 
catholicus,"  an  ironical  work  against  the  Romish  churchy 
written  by  an  English  oonvert  who  chose  to  conceal  hb 
true  name.     Gilbert  translated  into  Latin  a  considerable 
part  of  Francis  Potter's  book  entitled  <<  An  interpreution 
of  the  number  666^^^  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1677.     He  is 
likewise  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  pamphlets 
called  <<Anni  mirabiles,"  printed  in  1661,  1662,  and  the 
following  years.'" 

GILBERT,  or  GILBERD  (William),  a  learned  phy- 
sician, who  first  discovered  several  of  the  properties  of  tbe 
load-stone,  was  bom  at  Colchester,  where  his  father  was 
recorder,  in  1540;  and  after  an  education  at  a  graomiar- 
school,  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  Having  studied  physic 
for  some  time,  he  went  abroad  for  bis  farther  improvement; 
and  in  one  of  the  foreign  universities,  had  the  degree  con- 
ferred upon  him  of  M.  D.  He  returned  to  England  with  a 
considerable  reputation  for  his  learning  in  general,  and 
had  especially  the  character  of  bein^  deeply  skilled  in 
philosophy  and  chemistry ;  and  resolving  to  make  his  know* 
ledge  useful  to  bis  country  by  practising  in  this  faculty, 
he  presented  himself  a  candidate  to  the  college  of  pbysi* 
cians  in  London,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  society 

1  Ath.  Ox.  ToK  IL— CaUnj.— Costet't  Hiit.  of  ^cmd'img.^VetkH  Peiidc- 
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about  1 573.  ThuS)  erery  way  qualified  for  it^  be  practised 
in  this  metropolis  with  great  success  aod  applause ;  which 
being  observed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  whose  talent  it  was  to 
distiogBish  persons  of  superior  merit,  she  sent  for  him  to 
court,  and  appointed  him  her  physician  in  ordinary ;  and 
gave  him,  besides,  an  annual  pension,  to  encourage  him 
in  liis  studies.  lu  these,  iis  much  as  his  extensive  basi« 
iiess  iu  his  profession  would  permit,  he  applied  himself  ' 
chiefly  to  consider  and  examine  the  various  properties  of 
the  load-stone ;  and  proceeding  in  the  experimental  way, 
a  method  not  much  used  at  that  time,  he  discovered  and 
esublished  several  qualities  of  it  not  observed  before. 
This  occasioned  much  discourse ;  and  spreading  hn  fame 
into  foreign  countries,  great  expectations  were  raised  from 
ills  treatise  on  that  subject,  which  were  certiunly  not  dis«- 
appointed  when  he  printed  it,  in  1600,  under  the  following 
title,  *'  De  Magnete,  magneticisque  Corporibus  &  de 
magno  magnete  Tellure,  Physiologia  nova,**  i.  e. ''  Of  the 
Magnet  (or  Loadstone)  and  magnetical  Bodies,  and  of  that 
great  magnet  the  Earth.**  It  contains  the  history  of  all 
the  bad  been  written  on  that  subject  before  his  time*,  and 
is  the  first  regular  system  on  this  curious  subject,  and  may 
not  unjustly  be  styled  the  parept  of  all  the  improvemenip 
that  have  been  made  therein  since.  In  this  piece  our  author 
^  shews  the  use  of  the  declination  of  the  magnet,  which  had 
been  discovered  by  Norman  in  finding  out  the  latitude, 
for  which  purpose  also  he  contrived  two  instruments  for 
the  sea;  This  invention  was  published  by  Thomas  Blonde« 
vilie,  in  a  book  entitled  **  Theoriques  of  the  Planets,  to- 
gether with  the  making  of  two  Instruments  for  Seamen, 
for  finding  out  the  Latitude  without  Sun,  Mdon,  or  Stars, 
invented  bv  Dr.  Gilbert,**  1624.  But  the  hopes  from  this 
property,  however  promising  at  first,  have  by  a  longer 
experience  beeu  found  to  be  deceitful.  « 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  doctor  was  contipued 
as  chief  physician  to  James  I.  but  he  enjoyed  that  honour 
only  a  short  time,  dying  Nov.  30,  1603.  His  corpse  was 
interred  In  Trinity  Church,  at  Colchester,  where  be  was 

*  vAiBODg  tuc^  writ^ii  art  Harriot,  ry*»  remark,  it  It  ccrttin  ttom  bit  owo 

Hucty  WrUht,   £eiHUl,  Bartow,  and  account,   that  Gilbert  flrtt  improTed 

Hormaii*' which  tbewt  Wood's  obter*  this  knowledge  to  that  degree  of  per« 

taiion  to  be  nncandid  at  leait,  when  fection  at  to  be  fit  for  public  view  and 

be  tetlt  us  that  Barlow  had  knowledge  use,  since  Barlow  did  not  publish  his 

Ml  the  Magnet  tveiiiy  year|   before  magnetical    advertisement   till    161S. 

Gilbert's  book  came  out;  and  what-  Ath.  Ox.  rQl  If. 
ercr  waa  the  intention  of  tht  aotiqna- 
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born,  and  where  there  is  a  baadsonie  monament  raised  to 
bis  memory ;  a  print  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Moranl^s 
'^  History  and  Antiquities  of  Colchester/'  Bya  picture  of 
him  in  the  sehool-gallery  of  Oxford,  he  appears  to  bhvc 
been  ta\l  of  stature,  and  of  a  cbearful  couotenaoce.  "  His 
character  stood  very  high  with  the  philosophers  of  bis  age 
and  country.  Carpenter  tells  us,  that  he  bad  trodden  out 
a  new  i^ath  to  philosophy.  Sir  Kenelm  Di^by  compares 
bim  with  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation.  Bar- 
row ranks  him  with  Galileo,  Gassendos,  Mercennus,  and 
Des  Cartes ;  whom  he  orepresents  as  men  resembling  the 
ancients  in  sagacity  and  acuteness  of  genius*.  Nor  was 
bis  fame  less  celebrated  amopg  foreigners;  the  famous 
Peiresc  often  bunented,  tbat  when  he  was  in  England  be 
was  not  acquainted  with  our  philosopher. 

Besides  his  principal  wqrk  printed  in  bis  life-time,  be 
left  another  treatise  in  MS.  which  coming  into  the  haoda 
of  sir  William  Boswell,  was  from  that  copy  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1651,  ito,  under  this  title,  '*  De  mundi  nostro 
sublunari  Philosophia  nova.'*  As  he  was  never  married, 
be  gave  by  bis  last  will  all  his  library,  consisting  of  bo|^ 
globes,  instruments,  &c.  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals^  to  the 
college  of  physicians ;  and  tbis  part  was  punctually  per- 
formed by  bis  brothers,  who  inherited  his  estate,  which 
must  have  been  somewhat  considerable.  Wood  observes, . 
be  was  the  chief  person  in  his  parish  at  Colchester. ' 

GILBERTUS  (Anglicus),  the  first  practical  writer  on 
medicine  whom  this  country  produced,  is  placed  by  Bale 
-(who  calls  him  Gilbertus  Legleus,  and  says  be  was  physi- 
cian to  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  in  the  reign  of 
king  John,  about  1210;  but  Leiand,  without  stating  the 
grounds  of  his  opinion,  tn^kes  him  more  modern,  and  Dr. 
Freind  thinks  that  he  must  have  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
,  the  jeign  of  Edward  I. ;  "  for  he  quotes  Averrboes,"  Dr, 
Freind  remarks,  <<  who  reached  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  whose  works  could  not  have  been  translated 
so  early,  and  indeed  were  not  translated  till  the  middle, 
at  least,  of  the  thirteenth,  as  Bacon,  a  good  voi^ber,  in* 

•  Lord  Bacon  freqacDtly  meiiiiont  force  and  extent  of  ne«niiig»  and  wtiidi 

Gitbert^t  Book  with  apptaute ;  and  In  are  handfomely  illHttrated  by  the  com- 

One  pittce  particularly  •ty\^  it  a  pain*  pliment  of  Mr.  Wrigbt  prefixed  to  tb( 

fnl  and  experimental  work,  (Advance-  book ;  by  which  it  appears  tbat  our 

ment  of  Learning,  L.  L  c  1 3.)  words,  author  spent  dO  less  that  eighteen  yeafi 

to  bii  lordship's  mouUi,  of  singular  in  briogiog  it  In  perfection. 

■  Biog.  Drit— Atb.  Ox.  vol.  .l.-*M«nuil^«  Hist  of  Bncx.*-&«cker. 
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ibrms  us  :  and  the  mention  he  makes  of  a  book,  *  de  Spe-' 
culis,*  which,  without  doubt^  is  that  written  by  Bacon,  anri 
what  he  transcribes  from  Theodorick,  concerning  a  le- 
prosy, evidently  shews  that  he  lived  low  in  this  century, 
&a*'  According  to  Leland,  he  maintained  a  high  charac- 
ter for  his  knowledge  in  philosophy  and  physic,  which  he 
bad  acquired  by  great  study  and  much  travelling ;  and  he* 
was.very  successful  in  bis  practice.  His  writings  are  prin- 
cipally compiled  from  those  of  the  Arabian  pfaystctans,- 
like  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  in  other  nations; 
sometimes,  indeed,  he  transcribes  whole  chapters  word, 
for  word,  especially  from  Rhaaes.  He  is  represented  as 
the  first  English  physictan  who  ventured  to  expose  the 
absurd  practices  of  the  stlperstitions  monks,  who  at  that 
time  engrossed  much  of  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  is 
said  to  have  contrasted  with^  them  the  methods  recom- 
mended by  the  ancients.  The  principal  work  of  Gilbert, 
entitled  '^  Compendium  Mediciuiae  tam  morborum  univer- 
salium  quam  particulariuio,'*  was  corrected  by  Michael  Ca- 
pella,  and  printed  at  Lyops  ki  1510;  and  afterwards  at 
Geneva,  in  1608,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Laurea  Anglicana, 
seu  Compendinm  totius  JMediciose.^'  His  other  treatises 
were,  "Deviribus  Aquarum  ;"  *<De  Re  Herbaria j"  ^^'The- 
saurus  Pauperam ;"  and  *^  De  tuenda  valetadine.**  * 
.  GILCHRIST  (Ebenbzer),  a  Scotch  physician  of  emi- 
nence, was  born  at-Dumfries  in  1 707.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  afterwards  prpsecuted 
at  London  and  Paris.  He  obtained  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  university  of  Rheims;  and  in  J  732  be  returned  to 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  afterwards  constantly 
resided,  add  continued  the  practice  of  medicine  till  his 
death  in  1774.  Few  phy^cians  of  the  last  century  have 
been  more  successful  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  or 
have  contributed  more  to  tbe.iinproveaient  of  the  healing 
art*  H;^v^g  engaged  in  business  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  bis  ttteution  was  wholly  devoted  to  observation.  Bin- 
dowed  by  nature  with  a  judgment  acute  and  solid,  with  a 
genius  active  and  inventive,  he  soon  distinguisked  himself 
by  departing,  in  various  important  particulars^  from  esta* 
bli^bed  but  unsuccessful  modes  of  practice.  Several  of 
tbe  impfovements  which  be  introduced  hsve  procured  him 
deserved  reputation  both  at  home  and  abiuad.  •  In  different 

» J>lana.— Frcind'i  Hist,  of  Plqf^ic.— T*na«r  ia  Lfglaas^^I^tes'i  Cydopsedia. 
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medical  collections  are  to  he  found  several  of  his  pefforoi* 
wmots^  which  prore  that  he  had  something  new  and  usefiil 
to  offer  upon  eveiy  subject  to  which  he  applied  bis  atteo* 
tioa«  But  those  writings  which  do  him  most  credit  are  two 
long  dissertations  on  **  Nervous  Fevers/^  in  the  ^  Medical 
Essays  and  Observations**  published  by  a  society  at  Edin- 
Imrfl^;  and  a  <<  Treatise  on  the  use  of  Sea- voyages  ia 
medicine/*  mrhicb  first  made  its  appearance  in  17 SB,  and 
was  reprtiiled  in  1 77 1 .  In  the  former,  bis  recommendatioa 
of  wine  in  nervous  fevers,  and  in  the  latter,  of  sea- voyages 
in  cases  of  consamption,  has  been  geoetatiy  attended  to 
in  modem  practice,  and  with  great  advantage. ' 

GILDAS,  the  oldest  British  bbtorian,  surnamed  Tte 
Wise,  was,  according  to  Leiand,  bom  in  Wales,  in  tbe 
yeair  511,  but  according  to  others,  in  493.  Where  be  was 
educated  is  uncertain ;  but  (torn  his  writings  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  monk.  Some  writers  say  that  he  went  ovei^ 
to  Ireland ;  others,  that  be  visited  France  and  Italy ;  but 
they  agpree  that  after  his  return  to  England,  he  became  a 
celebrated  and  assiduous  preacher  of  Christianity.  Le- 
iand says  that  he  retired  to  one  of  the  small  islands  in  tbe 
Bristol  Channel  called  tbe  HuTms ;  but  that,  being  dis*- 
turbed  by  pirates,  he  reiaoved  thence  to  the  monastery  of 
.Glastonbury,  where  he  died.  But  all  this  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  another  of  the  name,  called  Gildas  Albanius.  Da 
Pin  says  ho  founded  a  monastery  at  Venetia  in  Britain. 
The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  as  uncertain  as  other 
particulars  of  his  history  which  may  be  found  in  our  au- 
tborities.  He  is  tbe  only  Britbh  author  of  the  sixtli  cea- 
tury  whose  works  are  printed ;  and  they  ere  therefore  va- 
luable on  account  of  their  antiquity,  and  as  containing  the 
only  informatiofi  of  the  times  .in  which  he  wrote.  Tb6 
only  book,  ho\^*every  attributed  to  bias  with  certainty,  i$ 
his  *<  Epistola  tie  excidio  Britannia;,  et  casligatio  ordiois 
ecclesiastic!,**  Lond.  1525,  8vo,  Basil,  1541,  8vo,  Lond. 
1567,  12mo,  Paris,  1576,  Basil,  1568,  ISoso,  and  by  Gale, 
in  bis  •*  Berum  Anglic.  Scriptores  veteres,^  fol.  16S4— 7. 
There  is  also  an  Ehglish  translation,  Lond.  1653,  timo, 
Jn  this  he  laments  over  the  miseries  and  abnoat  WkMk  ruin 
of  his  coimtrymen,  and  severely  reproves  the  corruptioa 
and  profligacy  of  the  age.  The  first  part  contains  a  lague 
^arcount  of  events  from  the  iloman  invasion  ta  his  owb 

»  Bncyclop.  Brit  S<1  sdU. 
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iimes.  There  were  twa  otfaer.Gildas*s  of  the  sixth  century, 
whom  some  make  distinct  persons,  and  others  consider  as 
one  aiid  the  same.^ 

GILDON  (Chakles),  a  dramatic  and  miscelianeoos 
writer,  was  born  at  GiUingham,  near  Shaftesbury,  in  Dor* 
setshire,  in  1665.  His  parents  and  family  were  Roman 
catholics,  and  consequently  endeavoured  to  anstill  the  same 
"principles  into  our  author,  but  without  success.  Uis  fa- 
ther was  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Gray*s-inn,  and  had 
suffered  considerably  in  the  royal  oitfise.  Mr.  Gildon  re- 
ceived the  first  rudimente  of  his  educatioii  at  GiUingham ; 
but  when  twelve  years  of  age,  his  parents  sent  him  over  to 
Doway,  and  ^tered  him  in  the  English  college  of  secular 
priests  there,  with  a  view  of  bringing  him  up  likex^-ise  to 
the  priesthood ;  but,  during  a  progress  of  five  years*  study 
he  only  found  his  inclinations  more  strongly  confirmed  for 
a  quite  ditferetit  course  of  life. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  returned  to  England,  and 
when  be  was  of  age,  and  by  the  entrance  iuto  his  paternal 
fortune,  wlych  was  not  inconsiderable,  rendered  in  every 
respect  capable  of  enjoying  the  gaieties  and  pleasures  of 
this  polite  town,  he  came  up  to  London.  Here  he  soon 
spent  the  best  part  of  what  he  had,  and  crowned  his  im- 
prudences by  marrying  a  young  lady  without  any  fortune, 
at  nbout  the  age  of  twenty*  three,  adding  to  his  other 
incumbrances  that  of  a  growing  family,  without  any  way  of 
improving  his  reduced  finances.  During  the  reign  of  James 
II.  he  studied  the  religious  controversies  of  tba(t  period, 
which  ended  in  his  becoming  an  infideL  la  1693  he 
ushered  into  the  world  **  The  Oraoles  of  Reason,"  written 
by  Charles  Blount»  esq.  after  that  author^s  unhappy  end, 
with  a  pompous  eulogium  and  a  defence  of  self-murder. 
He  was  afterwards,  however,  as  Dr.  Leland  informs  us, 
^^  convinced  of  his  error;  of  wlu|cb  he  gave  a  remarkable 
proof,  in  a  good  book  which  he  published  in  1705,  entitled 
*  The  Deist's  Manual  $  or,  a  ratioi>al  enquiry  iuto  the 
Christian  Religion  ;*  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  tsketi 
up  in  vindicating  the  docirincfl  of  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  his  providence  and  government  of  die  world, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state." 

Having  greatly  injui-ed  his  fortune  by  thoughtlessness 

>  T«iuier.-«L6land~War«*«  Ireland.— ?9'tco1son»t  English  Hitt.  Library.— 
^/Cs▼^  TOl.  1.— OupiD.— G««t.  Msf.  ▼•!.  LXXXIl^.  part  1.  f.  aiS. 
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and  dissipation,  be  was  now  obliged  to  consider  on  some 
metbod /or retrieving  it;  or,  indeed,  ratber  for  the  ineam 
of  subsistence ;  and  be  bimself  candidly  owns,  in  bis  essays^ 
that  necessity^was  his  first  motive  for  venturing  to  be  an 
author  ;  nor  was  it  till  be  bad  arrived  at  bis  two-and-tbir- 
lietb  year,  that  be  made  any  attempt  in  the  dramatic  way. 

He  died  JaA.^12,  1723-4.  Hb  literary  character  is  given 
in  Boyer*8  Political  State,  vol. XXVII.  p.  I02,  as  "a per- 
son  of  great  literature,  but  a  mean  genius ;  who,  hariBg 
attempted  several  kinds  of  writing,  never  gained  much 
reputation  in  any.  Among  other  treatises  be  wrote  the 
*  English  Art  of  Poetry,'  which  be  bad  practised  bimself 
very  unsuccessfully  in  his  dramatic  performances.  He  also 
wrote  an  English  graimnar ;  but  what  he  seemed  to  build 
his  chief  hopes  of  fame  upon  was  his  Critical  Commentary 
on  the  duke  of  Buckingham's-  ^  Essay  on  Poetry,'  which 
last  piece  was  perused  and  highly  -approved  by  his  grace.*' 

Much  of  this  is  certainly  true.  His  plays,  enumerated 
in  the  **  Biog.  Dratnatica,"  procured  him  little  reputation. 
He  had  some  talent,  however,  for  criticism,  yd  Pope  was 
weak  enough  to  believe  that  Addison  employed  Gildon  to 
write  against  bim.  Pope  introduced  him  into  the  Dunciad 
for  another  reason,  bis  1'  New  Rehearsal,  or,  Bays  the 
Younger ;  containing  an  examen  of  Mr.  kowe's  plays,  and 
a  word  or  two  on  Mr.  Pope's  •  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  "  1^14. 
Gildon  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Betterton,"  published  in  1710.* 

GILES,  or  GILLES  (of  Vitbrbo),  a  learned  general 
of  the  Augustines,  and  cardinal,  was  so  called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth.  He  was  well  skilled  in  languages,,  and 
much  consulted  by  the  learned  of  bis  age  on  that  account. 
'  He  opened  the  Lateran  council  under  Julius  IL  1512,  and 
conducted  several  affairs  of  importance  for  Leo  X.  He 
died  November  12,  1532,'  at  Rome.  This  cardinal  left 
"  Commentaries"  on  son^e  of  the  "  Psalms;"  "  Remarks 
on  the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis;"  "Dialogues, 
Epistles,  and  Odes,"  in  praise  of  Pontanus,  &c.  which 
may  be  found  in  Martenne's  "  Amplissima  Collectio,"  and 
contained  many  useful  notices  respecting  the  state  of  learn- 
ing and  events  of  his  time.  * 

GILES,  JOHN.     See^GIDIUS. 

GILL  (Alexander),  head  master  of  St  Paul's  school, 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire,   Feb.  27,   1564,  and  admitted 

'  »•««  pram.— Cibber»*  Lires,  vol.  III.^Leluid*!  Deicticml  Writers,-. 
Bowkf»f  ediuon  of  Pope  ;  lee  Index.  f  Moreri. 
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scholar  of  Corpus  college,  OxfoNJ,  iu  Sept  1533.  He 
took  his  master's  degree  iii  1590,  when  he  left  college, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  taught  school  at  Norwich,  as  ha 
was  in  that  city  in  1597,  and  there  wrote  his  '*  Treatise 
concerning  the  Trinity,'*  8vo,  to  which  Wood  giyes  the 
date  of  1601.  In  1608  he  became  chief  master  of  St. 
Paul's  school,  in  which  his  method  of  education  is  said  to 
have  been  ediinently  successful.  He  was  not  more  esteemed 
as  a  man  of  learning,  and  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  than 
as  a  divine  and  critic.  He  died  at  his  house  in  St.  Paul's 
church*yard,  Nov.  17;  1635,  and  was  buried  in  the  anti* 
chapel  belonging  to  Mercers'  hall.  His  other  works  are, 
1.  ^*  Logonomia  Anglica,"  1721,  4to;  and  2.  ^<  Sacred 
Philosophy  of  Holy  Scripture  ^  or  a  Commentary  on  the 
Creed,"  fol.  1635.* 

GILL  (Albxandeu),  son  and  successor  to  his  father, 
the  sulyect  of  the  preceding  article,  was  born  in  London^ 
in  1597,  and  entered  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  in  1612, 
on  an  exhibition  from  the  Mercers'  company.  When  he 
had  taken  bis  master's  degree,  he  became  usher  under  his 
father  in  St.  Paul's  school,  and  under  Thomas  Famaby,  in 
his  private  school,  but  succeeded  his  father  in  1635,  and 
next  year  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  held  the  school 
only  five  years,  being  dismissed,  as  Knight  thinks,  for 
excessive  severity.  An  allowance,  howe\er,  was  made  to 
him  of  25/.  yearly,  with  which  be  set  up  a  private  school 
in  Aldersgate-street,  where  he  died  in  1642,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  Uie  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aidersgate.  Wood 
speaks  of  his  ^^  unsettled  and  inconstant  temper,"  and  of 
bis  **  many  changes,  rambles,  and  some  imprisonments,!' 
but  upon  what  account  he  does  not  inform  us.  Some  light, 
.however,  is  thrown  upon  the  circumstance  of  imprison- 
menu  at  least,  in  a  late  publication  of  Aubrey's  Lives.  In 
his  account  of  Chillingworth  be  says,  ^<  Dr.  Gill,  filius 
doctorisGiil,  schoolmaster  of  Paules  school,  and  Chilling- 
worth,  held  weekely  intelligence  one  with  another  for  some 
years,  wherein  they  used  to  nibble  at  sUte-matters.  Dr. 
Gill,  in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  king  James  and  bis  sonne, 
the  old  foole  and  the  young  one,  which  letter  Chilling- 
worth  communicated  to  W.  Laud,  A.  B.  Cant  The  poore 
yoQng  Dr.  Gill  was  seised,  and  a  terrible  storme  iM>inted 
towards  him,  which  by  the  eloquent  intercession  and  ad- 

>  Alb.  Oi.  Tol.  I  -^Knighi»»  Life  of  C«lct. 
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vocation  of  Edward  earie  of  Dorset,  together  with  the  team 
of  the  poore  old  doctor^  hia  father^  and  supplicetion  on  bfs 
knees  to  bis  majestie,  wbs  blomie  over.*'    Most  of  bb  Latm 
poetry,  in  which  he  excelled,  is  published  in  a  volmiie 
entitled  <<  Poetici  Conatos,"  1632, 12nio,  hot  he  has  other 
pieces  extant  both  in  Latin  and  Lngllsb,  some  of  which  are 
enumerated  by  Wood,  who  had  seen  others  in  maBuscript. 
When  usher  of  St.  Paal's  school,  he  had  the  honour  of 
having  Milton  under  him,  who  was  bis  favourite  schokr. 
Three  of  Milton's  familiar  Latin  letters  to  him  are  extant, 
replete  with  the  strongest  testimonies  of  esteem  and  friend- 
ship.    Milton  also  pays  him  high  complimeota  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  Latin  poetry.     He  gave  to  the  library  of 
trinity  college  the  old  folio  edition  of  Spenser's  ^  Faerie 
Queene,*'     Drayton's    <^  Polyolbion,^    by  Selden ;  aocf 
Bourdelotius^s  **  Lucian,''  all  having  poetical  mottos  from 
the  classics  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  shew  hia  taste 
and  track  of  reading ;  and  in  the  **  Lucian'*  are  the  arms 
of  the  Gills  elegantly  tricked  with  a  pen,  and  coloured  by 
him.     He  bad  tw6  brothers,  George  and  Nathaniel,  who 
were  both  of  the  same  college.  * 

GILL  (John),  D.  D.  an  eminent  dissenting  diviue,  and 
the  most  able  and  learned  baptist  writer  of  the  last  century, 
was  born  at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire,  Nov.  23,  1697, 
of  parents  in  humble  life.  His  father  was  a  deacon  of  the 
baptist  meeting  at  Kettering;  and  having,  from  various 
causes,  some  of  which  appear  rather  imaginary,  a  strong 
impression  on  his  mind  that  this  son  would  become  a 
preacher,  and  an  eminent  character,  exerted  his  utmost  to 
.give  him  a  suitable  education.  His  first  attempts  were 
crowned  with  such  success  as  to  confirm  his  Cither's  hopes. 
Being  sent  to  the  grammar  school,  he  soon  exceeded  his 
equals  in  age,  and  even  his  seniors.  At  his  eleventh  year, 
he  had  not  only  gone  through  the  common  school  books, 
but  had  read  the  principal  Latin  classics,  and  made  consi« 
derable  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language.  Such  was  at 
the  same  time  his  avidity  of  knowledge,  that  he  conaiantly 
frequented  a  bookseller^s  shop  (which  was  open  only  on 
market-days),  where  his  acquirements  became  noticed  by 
some  of  the  neighbouring  clergy ;  and  he  repaired  to  re- 
gularly to  this  repository  6f  books,  that  it  beoune  a  sort  of 

>  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  IL-pKntsbt't  Colet«.Warton*t  Milton,  p.  430.-^Latltn  bj 
IlmiReot  ftrtouB,  J  81^  9  roll.  Brow 
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aaseveratioiii  ^^  tuck  a  tbiiig  is  as  sure  as  John  Gill  is  ia 
the  bookseller's  shop."  Unfortunately,  however,  bis  pro- 
gress at  school  was  ioterrupted  by  an  edict  of  the  master, 
requiring  tliat  all  bis  scholars,  without  exception,  should, 
attend  prayers  at  the  church  on  week*days.  This^  •f 
course,  amounted  to  an  expulsion  of  the  children  of  dis-  * 
aenters,  and  of  young  Gill  among  the  rest.  His  parents 
nQt  being  able  to  send  him  to  a  distant  school,  sonieeffidrts 
were  made  to  get  him  upon  one  of  the  dissenting  fiinda  af 
London,  that  he  might  be  sent  to  one  of  their  seminaries. 
In  order  to  procure  this  favour,  his  progress  in  MtmuttM 
was  probably  stated  as  very  extraordinary^  and  the  appli- 
cation produced  an  answer  fully  as  extraordinary ;  naisely, 
**  that  he  was  too  young ;  and,  should  be  continne,  as  it 
might  be  supposed  be  would,  to  make  such  rapid  advances 
in  bis  studies,  be  would  go  through  the  common  circle  of 
learning  before  be  could  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  him* 
self,  or  of  being  employed  in  any  public  service.^'  Not- 
withstanding this  illiberal  and  absurd  repulse,  young  Gill 
went  on  improving  himself  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  eagerly 
studying  such  books  in  both  languages  as  he  could  pro- 
cure, and  added  to  hb  stock  a  knowledge  of  logic,  rheto- 
ric, moral  and  natural  philosophy.  Without  a  master 
also,  he  made  such  progress  in  the  Hebrew  as  soon  to  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible  with  facility ;  and  ever  after  this 
language  was  his  favourite  study.  He  read  much  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  studied  various  systematic  works  on 
divinity.;  but  all  this  appears  to  have  been  done  at  such 
hours  as  he  could  spare  from  assisting  his  Aither  in  his 
business.  In  November  1716,  he  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  his  religious  sentiments  before  the  baptist  meeting, 
and  was  baptised  according  to  the  usual  forms ;  soon  after 
which  be  commenced  preacher,  and  officiated  first  at 
Higham  Ferrars,  where  in  1718  he  married;  he  also 
preached  occasionally  at  Kettering  until '  the  beginning  of 
1719,  when  h6  was  invited  to  become  pastor  of  the  baptist 
congregation  at  Horslydown,  Southwark,  and  soon  beou»e 
Very  popular  in  the  metropolis. 

In  1 724  he  appeared  as  an  author  by  the  publication  of 
two  sermons;  but  in  1726  he  first  distinguished  himself  as 
a  champion  for  the  peculiar  tenet  which  divides  the  bap- 
tbts  from  other  denominations,  by  engaging  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Maurice,  an  independent  mmister.  Zeal- 
ously, however,  as  Dr.  Gill  was  attached  to  the  baptist 
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tenets,  and  frequently  as  he  wrote  in  favour  of  than,  k 
was  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  defence.       **  Intimate 
with  him  as  I  was,"  says  Mr.  Toplady,  **  I  never  so  rooct 
as  once  heard  him  drop  a  single  binr,  in  alt  our  conversa- 
tions, directly  or  indirectly,  concerning  the  article  of  bap- 
tism.**    In  1728  be  published  his  ^^  Exposition  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon,"  folio.    The  year  before  it  appeared,  Wfaiston 
bad  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  a  spurious  book,  and  not  fit 
t*  stand  in  the  canon  of  scripture.     To  all  this-Giil  an- 
swered with  great  ability.     It  does  not  appear  wlietbrr 
Whiiton  had  seen  this  answer,  but  be  himself  informs  us 
that  in  1748  he  had  heard  a  great  character  of  Dr.  Gill  for 
bis  skill  in  the  Orienul  languages,  and  had  a  mind  to  iiear 
him  preach,  but  being  informed  that  be  had  written  a  folio 
book  on  the  Canticles,  he  declined  to  go  and  hear  bim  ;  a 
proof  that  Whiston's  dislike  to  bigotry  was  to  the  bigotry 
of  others  only.    In  1751  a  new  edition  of  the  **  Exposition" 
was  published  in  4to,  with  corrections  and  additions,  and 
a  third,  likewise  with  additions,  in  L767. 

In  the  same  year  (1728)  he  published  "  The  Prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah,  considered, 
and  proved  to  be  literally  fulfilled  in  Jesus,"  in  answer  to 
Collinses  "  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  coujiidered.'*  Be- 
coming now  a  preacher  of  high  reputation  among  dissenters 
of  all  denominations,  many  of  whom'  wished  to  hear  Dr. 
Gill  frequently,  but  could  not  he  expected  to  join  his  con- 
gregation, a  weekly  lecture  was  esublished  by  subscrip- 
tion in  1729,  which  he  continued  to  preach  until  1756, 
when  age,  and  a  multiplicity  of  engagements,  obliged  bim 
to  resign  it  Here  a  ntnnerous  congregation  heard  those 
sermons,  many  of  which  he  moulded  afterwards  into  treatises 
for  publication,  particularly  his  **  Treatise  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,"  which  appeared  in  1731.  One  object  of 
this  treatise  was  to  check  the  progress  Sabellianism  had 
at  this  time  made  among  the  baptists.  In  1735,  and  fol- 
lowing years,  he  published  his  **  Cause  of  God  and  Truth," 
4  vols.  8vo,  a  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  against  the  Ar- 
minian  sentiments,  on  the  subjects  of  election,  original 
sin,  &e.  Dr.  Gill's  supralapsarian  opinions  in  this  (for  suth 
he  held  with  great  zeal)  being  animadverted  on  in  an  ano* 
nymous  pamphlet,  he  publislied  an  answer  called  ^*  Truth 
defended,  &c."    In  1737  he  again  engaged  in  controversy 
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on  tbe  subject  of  baptism,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Browne,  a  dis- 
senting minister. 

When  he  first  came  to  settle  in  London,  in  1719,  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Skepp,  author 
of  ••  The  Divine  Energy,"  and  in  1751  new- modelled  that 
work  for  a  second  edition.  Skepp  was  an  able  Hebraist, 
and  had  formed  a  good  collection  of  Hebrew  and  Rab- 
binical books,  which  Gill  bought  on  bis' death  in  1721,  and 
bestowed  many  years  in  a  careful  study  of  them,  reading 
the  Targums,  the  Mishna,  the  Talmuds,  the  book  of  Zobar; 
and  having  collected  a  vast  mass  of  useful  obserYations,  he 
employed  them  as  itinerations  for  his  Exposition  of  the 
Bible.  Of  this  voluminous  work,  the  New  Testament  ap- 
peared first  in  3  vols.  fol.  1746,  1747,  and  1748.  In  this' 
last  year  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  JMa- 
rischal  college,  Aberdeen,  professedly  "  on  account  of  his 
learned  defence  of  the  true  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures 
against  deists  and  infidels.''  This  diploma  was  decreed  to 
him  in  the  handsomest  manner,  without  his  knowledge,  and 
the  fees  were  remitted.  His  Exposition  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  published  afterwards  in  various  years,  forming, 
along  with  the  New,  9  ^'^ols.  fol.  "which,  becoming  of  late 
years  in  much  demand,  and  tbe  price  being  greatly  raised, 
a  new  and  very  neat  edition  was  pnblished  in  1810 — 12,  in 
10  vols.  4to,  by  Mr.  Bagster,  of  the  Strand.  In  1767  Dr. 
Gill  pnblished  a  '^  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Hebrew  Language,  Letters,  Vowel-points,  and  Accents,'* 
and  in  the  same  year  collated  the  various  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  quoted  in  the  Mishna,  in  the  Talmuds,  both 
Jerusalem  and  Babylonian,  and  in  the  Rabbath  ;  and  ex- 
tracted the  variations  in  them,  from  the  modern  printed 
text,  which  he  sent  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  politely  acknow- 
ledges the  obligation  in  his  "  State  of  liis  Collation,!'  pub- 
lished in  1767.  In  1769  Dr.  Gill  publishecl  a  "  Body  of 
doctrinal  Divinity,"  2  vols.  4to,  and  in  1770  a  "Body  of 
practical  Divinity.'*  This  was  the  last  of  his  numcfroiis 
publications,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  spent 
many  years  of  his  long  life.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Cam- 
'  berwell,  Oct  14,  177 1 ;  his  wife  had  been  dead  some  years 
before,  and  his  only  surviving  son  died  in  1804,  aged 
seventy-seven.  Dr.  Gill's  private  character  was  so  excel- 
lent^ that  the  admirers  of  his  writings  have  said  that  "  his 
learning  and  labours  were  exceeded  only  by  the  invariable  * 
sanctity  of  bit  life  and  conversation."  His  extensive  learn- 
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iBg  and  reading  cannot  be  called  in  queOibn^  but  a»a 
writer  be  if  in  general  too  copioot  and  diffbae. ' 

GILLES  (Psrei),  a  distii^oisbed  tcholar  and  traTeller, 
was  born  1490,  at  Albi.     After  travelling  over  France,  and 
into  Italy,  be  spent  some  time,  at  bis  return,  with  George 
d^Armagnac,  bubop  of  Rhodes,  afterwards  cardinal,  wfat> 
was  bis  patron ;  and,  at  this  prelate's  request,  wrote  bis 
16  books  on  tbe  nature  of  animals,  *^  De  vi  et  naturi  An»- 
malium,*'  Lyons,  1533,  4to,  Extracted  from  ^liao,  Por- 
pbyry,  Heliodorus,  and  Oppian ;  to  wbicb  be  has  added 
his  own  obserratious,  and  a  book  of  the  fish  found  at  Mar- 
seilles.    He  dedicated  this  work  to  Francis  I.  and  entreated 
bim,  in  the  dedication,  to  send  some  learned  men  into 
•  foreign  countries,  at  bis  own  expence.     Frands  approved 
this  plan,  and  tbe  author  was  sent  to  the  Levant  some  tine 
after;  but,  receiving  nothing  from  tbe  king  daring  his 
stay  there,  be  was  obliged,  at  the  king's  death,  1547,  to 
enlist  himself  in  tbe  service  of  Soljiman  11.  for  a  mainten- 
ance.   In  1 550,  however,  he  returned  to  France  with  Bf. 
d'Aramont,  ambassador  frOm  that  kingdom  to  tbe  Porte ; 
be  went  afterwards  to  cardinal  d*Armaguac  at  Rome,  being 
entrusted  with  tbe  aifairs  between  France  and  the  holy 
gee,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1555.    Besides  his  worki^Mnre 
mentioned,  be  left  *'  Elephanti  description^    8vo ;  *'  De 
Bospboro  Thracio,'*  24to ;  "  De  Topographia  Coostan- 
tinopoleos/'  24to ;  and  in  Bandari^s  Imperium  Orientale, 
editions  of  Demetrius  of  Constantinople  in  ^*  Rei  Accipi- 
trarisB  Auctores,**   1612,  4to ;  of  Theodoret's  <<  Commen- 
tary on  the  Twelve  minor  Prophets ;"  and  of  the  *•  Hist 
of  Ferdinand,  king*  of  Arragon,*'  by  Laurentius  Valla.* 

GILPIN  (Bebnard),  an  eminent  Englirtb  divine,  and 
for  bis  excellent  character  and  usefulness,  called  the  '<  Apos- 
tle of  the  North,*'  was  descended  from  a  good  £imily  in 
Westmoreland,  and  born  in  1517,  at  Kentmire  in  that 
county.  He  was  tbe  son  of  Edwin  Gilpin,  bv  Margaret 
daughter  of  William  Laton  of  Delain  in  Cumberland.  From 
bis  earliest  youth  he  was  inclined  to  a  contemplative  life, 
thoughtful,  reserved,  and  serious,  which  giving  bis  parents 
an  early  presage  of  his  future  piety,  they  determined  to 
educate  him  for  the  church.     His  first  years  were  spent  at 


*  Lif<e  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  bU  Sermoni  and  Tiractt,  3  rolt. 
iMt's  Funeral  Sermon. 

t  Gen.    Diet— Niceron,  ro).  XXIU.<**CI«ne»t  BibL  Cttritute.<— Suii  Ooo* 
aasC.  art  Giltiua. 
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a  public  school,  whence  be  waft  removed  to  Oxford,  and 
at  the  q;ge  of  sixteen  ims  entered  upon  the  foundation  at 
Queen's  coUeee.^  Besides  his  acadetnical  studies,  to  which 
he  applied  with  great  industry,  he  appears  to  have  read 
while  here  some  of  the  works  of  Erasmus,  which  at  their 
first  appearance  were  not  very  popular,  and  discovered  in 
tfaem  a  treasure  of  real  learning,  which  he  had  in  vain 
aougbt  after  in  the  writings  then  in  most  esteeQQ.  But  as 
I^e  had  now  determined  to  apply  himself  to  divinity,  he 
made  the  Scriptures  bis  chief  study ;  and  was  particularly 
anxious  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  in  the  study  of  which  he  was  much 
assisted  by  Mr.  Neal,  a  fellow  of  New  college,  and  after* 
wards  Heorew  professor  at  Oxford.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  the  university  before  he  was  considered  as  a  youns  man 
of  good  parts  and  considerable  learning,  and  admired 
and  loved  for  a  remarkable  sweetness  of  disposition,  and 
unafiected  sincerity  in  his  manners.  At  the  usual  term  ha 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  about  the  same  time  was 
elected  fellow  of  bis  college* 

If  at  this  time,  from  perusing  the  writings  of  Erasmus, 
or  by  any  other  means,  he  entertained  scruples  respecting 
the  religion  of  the  Romish  church,  in  which  he  bad  been 
bred  up,  he  had  the  discretion  to  suppress  his  sentiments, 
and  before  be  said  any  thing  which  might  shake  the  faith 
of  others,  he  determined  to  establish  his  own.  He  had 
not  been  long  settled  in  his  fellowship  before  a  very  pub- 
lic testimony  was  given  to  the  reputation  be  had  acquired, 
by  his  being  one  of  the  first  in  Oxford  who  were  recom* 
mended  to  cardinal  Wolsey  for  Christ  Church  college, 
which  he  bad  just  founded,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Gilpii^ 
removed  thither  from  Queen^s,  and  continued  his  former 
studies.  From  the  nature  of  these,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
honesty  of  bis  disp9sition,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might 
in  time  have  been  led  by  his  own  reasonings  to  that  disco* 
i^ery  of  truth  he  aimed  at;  but  Providence  rewarded  a 
pious -^ideavour,  by  throwing  in  ^is  way  the  means  of  an 
ekriier  attainment  of  it.  Under  the  patronage  of  Edward 
VI.  wbe^MI  itow  suceefded  Henry  VIII.  Peter  Martyr 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  read  divinity  lectures  in  a  strain 
to  which  itir  swiyatsitjJud  been  hitherlo  little  accustomed, 
and  {Hurciciitarly  refuted  the  doctrine  of  the  corporal  pre- 
sence. Hiis  occasioned  a  controversy  of  much  warmth, 
fnd  such  imM  Mr.  Gilpia^s  credit  at  ti|e  univenitr  Ibfl'  the 
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popish  party  were  very  solicitous  tso  engage  bim  on  their 
side.  I3ut,  alibougb  he  was  as  yet  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  arguments  of  the  reformers,  he  had^  it 
seems,  lately  discovered,  through  a  dispute  he  bad  been 
engaged  in  with  Dr.  Hooper,  afterwards  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, that  several  of  the  Romish  doctrines  were  not  so 
well  supported  by  Scripture  as  was  commonly  imagined ; 
and,  with  a  mind  in  this  unsettled  condition,  be  thought 
himself  but  ill  qua)i(ied  to  espouse  either  side  publicly.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  repeated  impertunities,  he  ven- 
tured to  appear  in  a  public  disputation  against  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, the  consequence  of  which  was,  his  ingenuously  own- 
ing that  he  could  not  maintain  his  opinions^  and  a  deter- 
mination to  enter  into  no  more  controversies  until  he  had 
gained  the  full  information  he  was  in  pursuit  oL  Peter 
Martyr  acknowledged  this  candid  behaviour,  so  different 
^om  that  of  Gilpin^s  fellow  disputants,  Chediftey,  Morgan, 
Tresham,  &c«  and  often  told  bis  friends  that  it  was  the 
subject  of  bis  daily  prayers  that  God  would  be  pleased  at 
length  to  touch  the  heart  of  this  pious  papist  with  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion.  Nor,  says  his  biographer,  did 
be  pray  in  vain ;  for  Mr.  Gilpin  from  this  time  became 
every  day  more  reconciled  to  the  j-eformers. 

He  now  began  with  great  diligence  to  read  over  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformers.  He  also  communicated  some  of  his  doubts 
to  Cuthbert  Tonsul,  bishop  of  Durham^  who  wad  his  mo- 
tber^s  uncle,,  and  had  always  expressed  a  great  regard  foe 
bim,  and  to  other  learned  men  of  the  university,  whose 
answers  appear  to  have  bad  a  tendency  to  increase  bis  * 
scruples,  and  finally  to  make  him  declare  himself  a  pro- 
testant ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  while  at  Christ  Church,  he 
ttepame  fully  convinced  of  the  errors  of  popery.^  Such,  how- 
ever, was  his  diffidence  in  his  own  acquirements,  and  such 
bis  fear  Jest  protestantism  might  sufier  by  the  inexperience 
of  .its  teachers^  thfit  he  resisted  many  solicitations  to  leave 
the  univer&ity,  and  undertake  the  cui^e  of  souli;.  These 
scruples  Retained  bim  at  Oxford  until  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  his  age ;  about  which  tifne  he  yielded  so  far  to  the 
earnest  solicitations  p{  bis  friends  as  to  accept  tbe  vicarage 
ofjt^orton,  in  thp  diooese  gf  pqrhamy  in  Nov.  1552.  Be-, 
fore  he  .>ven^  to  xeside  be  was  appointed  to  preach  before 
tbe  kipg»  who  w^j^  a(  Grpenwich^   which  appears  then 
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to  have  been  a  cufitom  before  being  presented  to  any  b^ie* 
fice.     O^  ibis  occasion,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  reformer, 
he  inveighed  against  the  luxurious  and  corrupt  manners  of 
the  times  among  ail  ranks,  and  alttiougb  the  king  was  not 
then  present,  delivered  what  he  intended  as  an  addtess  to 
his  majesty,  not  doubting,  as  he  said,  but  that  it  would  be 
carried  to  him.     This  courage  recommended  him  to  the 
aotice  of  many  persons  of  the  first  rank ;  particularly  to  sir 
Francis  Russel,  and  sir  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earls  of 
Bedford  and  Leicester,  who  from  that  time  professed  a 
great  regard  for  him ;  and,  when  in  power,  were  always 
ready  to  patronize  him.     Gilpin  received  their  oflPered 
friendship  with  humility  and  gratitude,  but  never  solicited 
it  on  his  own  account     He  sometimes  indeed  applied  to 
lord  Bedford  in  behalf  of  his  friends,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  once  asked  any  favour  of  the  earl  of  Leicester^ 
whose  real  character  could  not  be  unknown,  or  agreeable 
fb  him.     He  is  likewise  said  to  have  been  noticed  by  se- 
cretary Cecil,  afterwards  lord  Burleigh,  who  obtained  for 
him  a  general  licence  for  preaching,  a  matter  of  great  fa^ 
vour  in  those  days.     This  licence  he  sometimes  used  ,in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  confined  his  services  chiefly 
to  his  parish  of  Norton. 

Here  he  made  it  his  principal  endeavour  to  inculcate 
moral  virtue,  and  to  dissuade' from  those  vices  which  he 
obsei'ved  most  prevalent  He  seldom  handled  controver- 
sial points,  for  he  was  still  scarcely  settled  in  some  of  his 
religious  opinions.  Hence  by  degrees  a  diffidence  of  him- 
self arose,  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness.  He  thought 
he  had  engaged  too  soon  in  bis  office,  that  he  could  not 
sufficiently  discharge  it,  4bat  he  should  not  rest  in  giving 
his  bearers  only  moral  instructions,  and  that,  overspread 
as  the  country  was  with  popish  doctrines,  he  did  ill  to  pre- 
tend to  be  a  teacher  of  religion,  if  be  were  unable  to  oppose 
such  errors.  These  thoughts  made  every  day  a  greater 
impression  on  him.  At  length,  quite  unhappy,  he  wroie 
bis  relation  bishop  Tonsul  an  account  of  bu  situation. 
The  bishop  very  liberally  toJd  him,  that,  as  he  was  so. un- 
easy, he  should, think  of  nothing  till  he  had  fixed  his  reli* 
gion,  and  that,  in  bis  opipion,  he  coidd  do  no  better  than 
put  bis  parish  into  the  hands  of  some  person,  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  and  spend  a  year  or  two  in  Germany, 
]«rance^  and  Holland ;  by  which  means  he  might  have  an 
opfortunity  of  conversing  wiih^some  of  the  m^st  emioeiU 
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profeMora  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  He  acquaioted 
him  likewise,  thtt  his  going  abroad  at  this  time  woald  da 
khn  also  a  considerable  service ;  for,  duiing  his  confine- 
ment)  he  had  written  two  or  three  books,  particularly  one 
upon  the  Lord's  Suppei*,  which  be  had  a  desire  to  publish; 
and  as  this  could  not  be  so  conveniently  done  at  honie»  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  done  under  his  inspection  at  Paris.  ' 

This  letter  gave  Mr.  Gilpin  much  satisfaction^  a  coi^ 
ference  with  some  of  the  learned  men  abroad  being  what 
his  heart  had  been  long  set  on.  One  objection,  howerer, 
was  the  expence,  but  the  bishop  told  him  his  living  wooU 
do  something  towards  bis  maintenance,  and  deficiencies  he 
would  supply ;  but  this  did  not  remove  a  gi^eater  difficulty. 
Mr.  Gilphi*s  notions  of  the  pastoral  care  were  so  strict, 
that  he  thought  no  excuse  could  justify  non-residence  ior 
so  considerable  a  time  as  he  intended  to  be  abroad.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  think  of  supporting  himself  with  anj 
part  of  the  income  of  hb  living,  and  having  discovered  a 
person,  with  whose  abilities  and  inclinations  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  it,  he  Was  well  acquainted,  be  resigned  it  to 
him,  and  set  out  for  London,  to  receive  bis  last  orders  from 
the  bishop,  and  to  embark.  The  bishop  received  him  at 
first  with  some  displeasure,  but  such  an  instance  of  sincerity 
oould  not  fail  to  raise  him  higher  in  bis  esteem,  although  be 
would  afterwards  frequently  chide  him  for  these  qualms  of 
conscience,  and  would  be  of^en  reminding  him,  that  if  be 
did  not  look  better  to  his  interest,  he  would  certainly  die 
a  beggar. 

Gilpin  now  embarked  for  Holland,  Whence  he  imme- 
diately went  to  Mechlin  to  visit  his  brother  George,  then  a 
zealous  papist,  but  afterwards  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
reformation,  and  the  translator  from  Dutch  into  Englidi  of 
that  keen  satire  against  popery,  entitled  ^*  The  Beehive  of 
the  Roman  church.*'  He  went  afterwards  to  Louvaini 
where  he  resolved  to  settle  for  sometime,  making"  occa- 
sional excursions  to  other  places.  Louvain  was  then  one 
of  the  chief  places  for  students  in  divinity.  Some  of  the 
roost  eminent  divines  on  both  sides  of  the  question  resided 
there,  and  the  most  important  topics  of  religion  were  dis* 
cussed  with  great  freedom.  Of  such  opportunities  he  soon 
began  to  avail  himself,  and  the  consequence  was  his  im- 
bibing juster  notions  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  : 
he  saw  things  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light,  and  felt  a 
satisfaction  in  the  change  be  bad  made,  to  which  be  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
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Wbile  thus  pursuing  bis  studies,  he  heard  the  important 
news. from  £oglaad  of  queen  Mary's  accession  to  the  crown, 
whose  bigotry  was  well  known,  and  in  whom  the  signs  of 
a  persecuting  spirit  already  appeared ;  and  at  the  same 
time  learned  that  his  relation  bishop  Tonstal  was  releasisd 
from  the  Tower,  and  reinstated  in  his  bishopric.  The  first 
consequence  of  this  last  event  was  the  offer  of  a  living, 
which  Mr.  Cilpin  declined  in  a  long  letter,  the  unaffected 
piety  of  which  disarmed  all  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop,  and  led  him  rather  to  admire  a  behaviour,  in  which 
the  motives  of  conscience  shewed  themselves  so  superior 
to  those  of  interest  After  remaining  two  years  in  Flanders, 
to  which  his  countrymen  were  daily  flocking  to  escape  the 
sanguinary  laws  of  queen  Mary,  he  took  a  journey  to  Pa* 
ris,  in  order  to  print  the  bishop  of  Durham's  book  on  the 
Sacrament,  with  which  that  prelate  had  intrusted  him. 
This  work  of  Tonstal's  was  written  so  much  in  a  spirit  of 
moderation  respecting  the  extravagant  popish  doctrine  of 
the  Sacrament,  that  Gilpin  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
corrupted  it,  which  he  refuted  by  shewing  the  bishop's 
letter  of  thanks  for  his  <<  care  and  fidelity"  as  an  editor. 
While  Mr.  Gilpin  staid  at  Paris,  he  lodged  with  Vascosan, 
the  eminent  printer,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended 
by  his  friends  in  the  Netherlands,  and  who  shewed  him 
great  regard,  introducing  him  to  the  most  considerable 
men  in  that  city.  Here  popery  became  quite  his  aversion ; 
he  saw  more  of  its  superstition  and  craft  than  he  had  yet 
seen  ;  the  former  among  th6  people,  the  latter  among  the 
priests,  who  scrupled  not  to  avow  how  little  truth  was  their 
concern.  Here  also  he  found  his  old  acquaintance  Mr. 
Neal,  of  New  college,  who  was  now  become  an  Inflexible 
bigot  to  popery,  and  resisted  all  Gilpin^s  endeavours  to 
reclaim  him.  This  was  the  same  Neal,  who  was  after- 
wards chaplain  to  bishop  Bonner,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  being  sole  voucher  of  the  very  improbable  and  silly 
story  of  the  Nag's  head  consecration.  . 

Mr,  Gilphi  having  spent  three  years  abroad,  was  now 
fully  satisfiect  in  sUI  his  more  considerable  scruples.  He 
wanted  no  further  conviction  of  the  bad  tendency  of 
popery  :  he  saw  the  necessity  of  some  reformation,  and^ 
began  to  think  every  day  more  favourably  of  the  piresent 
one.  The  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence  indeed  he  had 
not  yet  fully  considered ;  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  mys<« 
tery,  which  it  rather  became  him  to  acquieace  in  tbtn 
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i^xamine*  The  principal  end  of  hl»  going  a^rdad  bcmj 
thus  ansirered,  he  was  desirous  of  returning  houie  ;  bat  ai 
the  Marian  persecmion  was  still  raging,  his  firietKls  seg- 
gested  that  it  was  liule  less  than  ttiadn«8s  to  tfaink  of  going 
to  a  place,  from  whence  all  of  his  sentiments  were  endea- 
vouring to  withdraw  themselves.  But  it  is  most  probable, 
that  his  purpose  to  return  at  this  time  was  in  pursuance  of 
the  bishop  of  Duiiiam^s  advice  ;  who,  finding  the  infiraiH 
ties  of  age  increase  upon  him,  and  believing  his  nepbew 
totally  unqualified  to  advance  himself  in  me,  might  be 
desirous  of  providing  for  him  before  his  death  ;  and  hoped 
that  his  power,  in  that  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  would 
be  a  sufficient  protection  for  him  against  bis  enemies.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  he  came  into  England  during  the 
heat  of  the  persecution,  and  went  immediately  to  the 
bishop,  who  was  then  in  his  diocese.  Here  this  humane 
prehkte  kept  himself  withdrawu  during  most  of  that  vi<4em 
reign,  to  avoid  haTing  any  hand  in  measures  which  be 
abhorred. 

The  bishop  received  him  with  great  friendship,  and 
within  a.  very  little  time,  gave  him  the  archdeaconry  of 
Durham,  to  which  the  rectory  of  Easington  was  annexed. 
Upon  removing  to  this  parish,  he  found  it  in  great  disorder, 
and  set  himself  in  earnest  to  reprove  vice  publicly  and 
privately ;  and  to  explain  the  naturie  of  true  religion,  with 
a  freedom  by  no  means  suited  to  those  dangerous  times. 
In  bis  office  of  archdeacon  he  endeavoured  to  reform  the 
clergy,  to  discountenance  pluralities,  and  to  repress  their 
private  vices;  and  this  he  persisted  in,  notwithstanding  the 
bishop  hinted  to  him  that  more  cantion  would  be  necessary 
in  such  times.  It  is,  however,  a  little  surprising  that  the 
bishop  had  not  foreseen  how  much  he  must  necessarily 
expose  his  nephew  to  the  popish  party,  by  placing  him  id 
such  a  station.  He  knew  he  could  not  temporize ;  and  he 
must  know,  that  without  temporizing,  he  would  soon  be 
most  obnoxious  to  those  in  power;  with  vdiose  persecuting 
principles  be  was  well  acquainted.  The  consequence  was 
as  might  have  been  expected;  a  clatnour  was  raised  against 
Mr.  Gilpin  as  a  heretic,  and  he  was  accused  in  form  be- 
fore the  bishop  of  Durham,  who,  however,  very  artfully 
screened  him  at  this  time ;  but  soon  after,  Mr.  Gilpin 
.finding  the  duties  of  his  archdeaconry  and  rectory  U)o 
much  for  his  strength,  and  that  they  could  not  be  divided, 
^resigned  both,  atid  was  for  some  time  without  any  office  in 
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the  church,  except  that  of  living  with  the  bishop  as  one 
of  his  chaplains. 

How  long  he  coodnued  unbeneficed,  does  not  appear. 
It  could  not,  however,  be  very  long,  because  the  rectory 
of  Houghton-le-spring  fell  vacant,  before  Easington  and 
the  archdeaconry  were  disposed  of;  and  the  bishop,  in  a 
jocular  way,  made  him  an  offer  of  all  the  tbree,  which  it 
was  not  likely  be  would  listen  to.  He  thanked  the  bishop, 
however,  and  accepted  Houghton.  This  rectory  was  of 
considerable  value^  about  400/.  per  annum,,  but  the  duty 
of  it  was  propbrtionably  laborious,  it  being  so  extensive  as 
to  contain  no  less  than  fourteen  villages,  overrun  with  the 
darkness  of  popish  ignorance  and  superstition.  Gilpin, 
however,  did  not  despair.  He  implored  the  assistance  of 
God,  and  his  sincere  endeavours  met  with  it.  The  people 
crowded  about  him,  and  beard  him  with  attention,  per- 
ceiving him  a  teacher  of  a  different  kind  from  those  to 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed.  This  very 
cause,  however,  increased  the  malice  of  bis  enemies,  and 
be  was  again  formally  accused  before  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. How  the  bishop  behaved  at  this  time,  we  are  not 
particularly  informed ;  but  no  man  knew  better  how  to  act 
upon  an  emergency ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Mn  Gilpin  was 
acquitted.  The  malice  of  his  enemies  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  part,  for  the  bisbop^s  favour  to  him  from  this  time 
visibly  declined ;  though  it  b  questionable,  whether  he 
really  felt  the  indifference  he  expressed ;  or  perhaps  be 
might  think  it  advisable  thus  far  to  temporize ;  hoping  to 
deduct  the  sum  of  his  own  from  the  ill-will  of  others.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Gilpin  acknowledged  his  great  obliga- 
tions to- the  bishop ;  was  sorry  to  see  him  disgusted  ;  and 
would  have  given  up  any  thing  to  have  him  satisfied,  ex* 
cept  hb  conscience. 

His  enemies,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  thus  silenQcd. 
Though  they  had  been  defeated  a  second  time,  they  were 
only  the  more  spirited  up  by  that  additional  rancour  which 
generally  attends  the  baffled  designs  of  the  malicious. 
Convinced  how  impossible  it  was  to  work  up  the  bishop  of 
Durham^s  zeal  to  the  height  they,  wished,  they  therefore 
fatd  thirty-two  articles  against  their  intende^l  victim  before 
bishop  Bonner.  Bonner  extolled  their  laudable  zeal  for 
religion,  and  promised  that  the  heretic  should  be  at  a  stake 
in  a  fortnight  Of  thb  determination  Mr.  Gilpin's  friends 
in  London  apprized  him  by  a  special  mesitengeri  hot  he 
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bad  long  been  preparing  to  suffer  for  tbe  truth,  and  ne«r 
determined  not  to  decline  it.  He  even  had  a  garmeit 
made  in  which  he  might  go  decently  to  the  •take,  and 
used  to  put  it  on  every  day  until  Bonner's  messengers  ap- 
prehended him.  In  his  way  to  London,  it  is  said  be  broke 
his  leg)  which  put  a  stop  for  some  time  to  his  journey,  and 
before  he  was  able  to  travel,  queen  Mary  died,  and  be  was 
•et  at  liberty.  This  account  of  his  accident  has  been 
doubted,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  news  of  tbe  queen's 
death  met  him  upon  the  road,  and  put  a  stop  to  any  hr- 
ther  prosecution.  He  then  returned  to  Houghton  tfarougk 
crowds  of  people,  triumphantly  expressing  the  utmost  joy, 
and  biess.ing  God  for  bis  deliverance. 

When  the  popish  bishops  were  deprived,  and  manj  sees ' 
by  ibat  OKeans  vacant,  Mr.  Gilpin's  friends  at  court,  par- 
ticularly the  earl  of  Bedford^  thought  it  a  good  opportci^ 
nity  to  use  their  interest  in  his  favour,  and  be  was  accord- 
ingly nominated  ro  the  see  of  Carlisle,  but  notwithstanding 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  his  noble  friends,  and  of 
Sandys,  bishop  of  Worces^r,  he  persisted  in  declining 
this  high  honour,  as  being  unworthy  of  it.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  ^hat  Nicolson  in  his  "  Historical  Library,"  and 
Heylin  in  his  *'  Church  History,"  should  ascribe  his  con* 
duct  to  lucrative  motives,  a  calumny  which  has  been  amply 
refuted  by  his  biographer.  Both  these  writers  indeed  seem 
to  have  been  very  little  acquainted  with  Mr.  Grlpin'S  cha- 
racter, in  which  disinterestedness  bore  so  principal  a  part 
The  year  after  his  refusal  of  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle^  bs 
was  offered  the  provostsbip  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
which  he  also  refused ;  and  thus  having  had  in  his  option 
,  almost  every  kind  of  preferment  which  an  ecclesiastic  is 
capable  of  holding,  he  sat  down  with  one  living,  which 
gratified  the  utmost  of  his  desires.^ 

Soon  after  queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  a  general  visita- 
tion was  held.  An  assembly  of  divines,  among  whom  were 
Parker,  Giindal,  and  Sandys,  having  finished  a  body  of 
inj'unctions  and  articles,  commissions  were  issued  out, 
impowering  prjper  persons  to  enforce  them ;  tbe  oath  of 
supremacy  was  to  be  tendered  to  the  clergy,  and  a  sub- 
scription imposed.  When  the  visitors  came  tp  Durham^ 
Mr.  Gilpin  was  requested  to  preach  before  the  clergy, 
against  tbe  pope's  supremacy.  To  this  he  had  oo  objec- 
tion, ,but  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of  subscribing,  having 
some  doubts  with  regard  to  one  or  more  of  the  articles. 
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His  curate  having  not  these  scruples,  be  hoped  that  his 
subscription  might  satisfy  the  visitors ;  but  next  clay,  when 
the  clergy  were  assembled  to  subscribe,  as  an  instance  of 
tespect  Mr.  Giipin  was  first  called  upon.  The  emergency 
allowed  him  no  time  for  reflection.  He  just  considered 
with  himself,  that  upon  the  whole  these  alterations  in  reli* 
gion  were  certainly  right ;  that  be  doubted  only  in  a  few 
immaterial  points  ;  and  that,  if  he  should  refuse,  it  might 
be  a  means  to  keep  others  Jback.  He  then  took  up  the 
pen,  and,  with  some  hesitation,  at  length  subscribed. 
Afterwards  retiring,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  visitors,  ac- 
quainting them  in  what  sense  he  subscribed  the  articles ; 
which  they  accepted  very  favourably. 

When  in  order  to  enlighten  the  nation  in  true  learning 
and  religion,  public  schools  began  to  be  recommended, 
Mr.  Gilpin  endeavoured  to  promote  the  good  work  with  the 
utmost  of  his  ability.  As  bis  manner  of  living  was  most 
affluent  and  generous,  and  his  hospitality  and  charities 
made  daily  a  larger  demand  upon  him,  it  was  thought  ex* 
traordinary,  that,  amidst  such  great  expences,  he  should 
entertain  thefiesigu  of  building  and  endowing  a  grammar 
school ;  yet  his  exact  oeconoroy  soon  enabled  him  to  ac- 
complish this,,  and  the  effects  of  his  endowment  were  very 
quickly  seen  :  his  school  was  no  sooner  opened  than  it 
began  to  flourish,  and  to  aiTord  the  agreeable  prospect  of  a 
succeeding  generation  rising  above  the  ignorance  and 
errors  of  their  forefathers.  He  not  only  placed  able  mas- 
ters in  his  school,  whom  he  proLured  from  Oxford,  but 
himself  constantly  inspected  it^  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  education  of  the  scholars.  Such  was  his  benevolence 
that  whenever  he  met  with  a  poor  boy  upon  the  road,  he 
would  make  trial  of  his  capacity  by  a  few  quentions  ;  and 
if  he  found  it  such  as  pleased  him,  he  would  provide  for 
his  education.  From  the  school  also  he  sent  several  to  the 
universities,  where  he  maintained  them  wholly  at  his  own 
expence.  Nor  was  this  munificent  and  unconitnon  care 
unrewarded.  Many  of  his  scholars  became  ^reut  orna- 
ments to  the  church,  and  exemplary  instances  of  piety, 
among  whom  have  been  particularly  mentioned^  Henry 
Ay  ray,  afterwards  provost  of  Queen's  college ;  George 
Carleton,  bishop  of  Chichester  ;  and  Hugh  Bronghton.  It 
was  also  at  Mr.  Gilpin's  suggestion  that  his  liiend  bishop 
Pilkington  founded  a  school  at  the  place  of  his  nativity  in 
Lancashire,  the  statutes  of  which  he  revised  an^l  corrected 
at  the  bishop's  request.  ^         l 
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Mr.  Gilpin's  general  reputation  for  learning  and  petjr, 
made  it  the  desire  of  persons  of  ail  religious  persuasions 
to  have  their  cause  orbited  by  his  authority ;  and  among 
others,  the  first  dissenters,  or  puritans,  who  bad  contracted 
prejudices  against  certain  church  ceremonies,  habits,  &c 
made  early  applications  to  Mr.  Gilpin,  but  without  effect 
The  reformation,  he  said,  was  just ;  essentials  were  there 
conoerned  ;  but  at  present  he  saw  no  ground  for  disaffec- 
tion.    The  church  of  England,  he  thought,  gave  no  rea- 
sonable offence.     Some  things  there  might  be  in  it,  which 
had  been  perhaps  as  well  avoided  (probably  meaning  the 
use  of  tbe  vestments),  but  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  nation 
for  such  trifles,  he  thought,  was  quite  unchristian.     And 
what  indeed  appeared  to  him  chiefly  blameable  in  the  dis- 
senters, was,  that  heat  of  temper  with  which  they  propa* 
gated  theiir  opinions,  and  treated  those  who  differed  from 
them.     Such  was  not  his  practice,  for  he  confined  all  bis 
dislike  to  their  sentiments,  urged  with  intemperate  warmth, 
but  bore  not  the  least  ill-will  to  their  persons.     One  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  he  ever  had  was  Mr.  Lever,  a  minis- 
ter of  their  persuasion,  and  a  sufferer  in  the¥t  cause*     It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  he  found  it  equally  or  more 
easy  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  the  papists,  who  lamented, 
as  they  well  might,  that  so  good  a  man  had  forsaken  their 
communipn,  and  consequently  they  left  no  methods  un- 
tried to  bring  hiip  back. 

His  hospitable  manner  of  living  was  the  admiration  of  ihe 
whole  country,  i:nd  strangers  and  travellers  inet  with  a 
cheerful  reception.  Even  their  beasts  had  so  muCh  care 
taken  of  them,  that  it  was  humorously  said,  '<  if  a  horse 
was  turned  loose  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  im- 
mediately make  its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton's."  Every 
Sunday,  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  was  a  sort  of  public 
day  with  him.  During  this  season,  he  expected  to  see  all 
his  parishioners  and  their  families,  whom  he  seated,  ac- 
cording to  their  ranks,  at  three  tables;  and  when  absent 
from  home,  the  same  establishment  was  kept  up.  When 
lord  Burleigh,  then  lord  treasurer,  was  s^nt  on  public 
affairs  into  Scotland,  he  unexpectedly  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.' 
Gilpin,  but  the  oeconomy  of  his  house  was  not  easily  dis- 
concerted, and  he  entertained  the  statesman  and  his  reti- 
nue in  such  a'  manner  as  made  him  acknowledge  ^*he 
could  hardly  have  expected  more  at  Lambeth.'*  On  look- 
ing back  from  an  eminence,  after  he  had  left  Houghton, 
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Burleigh  could  not  help  exclaiming,  <<  There  is  th^ 'enjoy- 
ment of  life  indeed !  who  can  blame  that  man  for  not  ac- 
cepting of  a  bishopric  !  what  doth  be  want  to  make  him 
greater,  or  happier,  or  more  useful  to  mankind  !*'  Mr. 
Gilpin's  labours  extended  beyond  his  own  parish  ;  he  every 
year  risited  divers  neglected  parishes  in  Northumberland, 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland; 
and  that  his  ov(rn  flock  might  not  suflPer,  he  was  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  constant  assistant.  In  all  his  journeys  he  did 
not  fail  to  visit  the  gaols  and  places  of  confinement;  and 
by/his  labours  and  affectionate  manner  of  behaviour,  he  is 
said  to  have  reformed  many  abandoned  persons  in  those 
abodes  of  human  misenr.  He  had  set  places  and  times 
for  preaching  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
were  as  regularly  attended  as  the  assize  towns  of  a  circuit 
If  he  came  to  a  place  in  which  there  was  a  churchy  he' made 
use  of  it ;  if  not,  of  barns,  or  any  other  large  building, 
where  great  crowds  of  persons  were  sure  to  attend  him, 
some  for  his  instructions,  more,  perhaps,  to  partake  of 
his  bounty ;  but  in  his  discourses  he  had  a  sort  of  enthu- 
siastic warmtii,  which  roused  many  to  a  sense  of  religion 
who  bad  never  thought  of  any  thing  serious  before.  The 
dangers  and  fatigues  attending  this  employment  were,  in 
his  estimation,  abundantly  compensated  by  the  advan- 
tages which  he  hoped  would  accrue  from  them  to  his  un- 
instructed  fellow-creatures.  He  did  not  spare  the  rich ; 
and  in  a  discourse  before  Barnes,  bishop  of  Durham,  who 
had  already  conceived  a  prejudice  against  him,  he  spoke 
with  so  much  freedom,  that  his  best  friends  dreaded  the 
result;  they  rebuked  him  for  giving  the  prelate  a  handle 
against  him,  to  which  he  replied,  **  If  the  discourse  should 
do  the  good  be  intended  by  it,  he  was  regardless  of  the 
consequences  to  himself."  He  then  waited  on  the  prelate, 
who  said,  **  Sir,  I  propose  to  w^t  upon  you  home  myself.*' 
When  they  arrived  at  the  rectory,  and  entered  the  house, 
the  bishop  turned  suddenly  round,  and  grasped  him  ea- 
gerly by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Father  Gili)in,  I  know  you 
are  fitter  to  be  bishop  of  Durham,  than  I  am  to  be  parson 
of  this  church  of  yours.  I  ask  forgiveness  for  past  injuries. 
Forgive  me,  father,  I  know  you  have  enemies,  but  while 
I  live  bishop  of  Durhami  none  of  them  shall  cause  you 
any  further  trouble." 

For  many  interesting  and  honourable  anecdotes  of  the 
conduct  of  this  extraordinary  man  we  must  refer  to  bis  life 
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by  bis  descendant  the  late  rev.  William  GUpin.     The  pre- 
sent article  has  reached  its  utmost  length,  but  will  not  be 
useless  if  it  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  of  the 
most  exemplary  pieces  of  biography  iti  our  language.     It 
remains  only  to  notice,  that  after  a  life  devoted  to  every 
virtue  that  can  dignify  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastic,  he 
found  himself  in  February  1583  so  weak,  from  a  fall,  and 
the  infirmities  of  age,  as  to  be  sensible  that  his  end  was 
drawing  near.     He  told  his  friends  of  his  apprehensions, 
and  spoke  of  his  death  with  great  composure.     He  was 
soon  confined  to  his  chamber ;  but  retained  his  senses  to 
the  last.     A   few  days  before  his  death,  he  desired  bis 
friends,  acquaintance,  and  dependents,  &c.  might  be  called 
into  his  chamber;  and  being  raised  in  his  bed,  addressed 
himself  to  them  on  matters  of  eternal  concern.     He  also 
.  sent  for  several  persons,  who  had  hitherto  made  no  good 
use  of  his  advice,  and  upon  whom  he  imagined  his  dying 
words  might  have  a  better  eflPect,  but  his  speech  began  to 
faulter  before  he  had   finished  his  exhortations.     The  re- 
maining hours  of  his  life  he  spent  in  prayer,  and  broken 
conversation  with  some  select  friends,  mentioning   often 
the  cortsolations  of  the  gospel,  declaring  they  were  the 
only  true  ones,  and   that  nothing  else  could  bring  a  man 
peace  at  the  last.     He  died  March  4,  163:3,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  Bernard  Gilpin,  who,  for  his  exemplary  piety, 
laborious  virtue,  and  unbounded  benevolence,  deserves 
to  have  his  name  transmitted  to  posterity  with  respect  and 
reverence,  and  who  obtained,  and  most  deservedly*  among 
his  contemporaries,  the  title  of  the  Northern  Apostle.  By 
his  unwearied  application  he  had  amassed  a  great  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  was  indeed  ignorant  of  no  part  of  learning 
at  that  lime  in  esteem.  He  had  given  more  than  common 
attention  to  the  study  of- the  dead  languages,  to  history 
and  divinity ;  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  poetry^  but 
lie  expended  litile  time  in  the  pursuit  of  any  thing  that 
was  foreign  to  his  profession.  His  temper  was  naturally 
warm,  but,  by  degrees,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  en- 
tire command  of  himself.  His  disposition  was  serious,  yet, 
among  his  particular  friends,  he  was  cheerful  and  even 
facetious.  His  severity  had  no  other  object  but  himself: 
to  others  he  was  mild,  candid,  and  indulii^ent.  His  "  Ser- 
mon preached  at  the  court  at  Greenwich,  before  K.  Ed- 
ward VI."  in  1552,  is  the  only  revised  composition  of  Mr. 
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Oilpiii*s  that  has  survived  him.  It  is  printed  in  his  Life 
by  bishop  Carleton^  1636^  12ino,  fourth  edition  ;  and  in  that 
moFe  elaborate  and  elegant  life  by  his  descendant,  first 
printed  in  1753,  8vo.' 

GILPIN  (Richard),  a  Donconformist  divine  and  phy- 
sician, probably  of  the  same  family  with  the  preceding, 
was  a  native  of  Cumberland,  and  educated  in  Queen*s 
college,  Oxford,  whence  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  but 
afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  minister 
of  Greystock,  in  his  own  county ;  but  preached  with 
great  applause  in  London,  at  Lambeth,  the  Savoy,  &c.  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  till  he  was  silenced 
for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  1662. 
He  afterwards  practised  physic  in  the  north  of  England, 
particularly  at  Newcastle,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  all  that  knew  him,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  divine. 
He  died  in  1657.  He  was  the  author  of  several  treatises; 
but  his  discourse  on  **  Satan*s  Temptations/'  1677,  4t6»  is 
most  esteemed.  * 

GILPIN.  (Sawrey),  a  late  artist,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  North,  was  born  at  Carlisle  in  1733, 
from  whence,  after  having  acquired  some  relish  for  the  art 
from  his  father,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  he  came 
to  London,  and  was  articled  to  a  ship- painter.  His  first 
interesting  works  were  composed  of  some  market  groups 
which  struck  his  eye  from  his  window.  Soon  after  he 
went  to  Newmarket,  being  encouraged  by  the  late  VViU 
liam,  duke  of  Cumberland,  where  he  executed  many  com* 
positions  which  might  have  vied  with  Hogarth  in  {kiint  of 
character.  In  the  duke's  stud  he  acquired  that  knowledge 
of  the  horse,  which  he  afterwards  displayed  with  such  »u^ 
perior  spirit  and  beauty;  and  when  we  see  with  what  fell* 
city  he  applied  it  to  the  higher  departments  of  the  aft,  to 
historic  compositions  in  the  triumph  of  Camillus,  the  elec- 
tion of  Darius,  the  story  of  Phaeton,  we  must  lament  that 
such  talents  should  have  been  drawn  aside  to  the  meaner 
employment  of  horse- portrait  painting,  which  occupied 
too  much  of  his  valuable  life. 

His  drawings  of  animals,  in  pencil  and  water-colours, 
display  a  degree  of  taste  and  skill  seldom  attained.     Many 
of  hi$  mo»t  capital  pictures  are  in  the  possession  of  noble^ 
uicn  and  collectors ;  his  chef-d*ceuvre,  a  group  of  tigers,  is 

1  Livesat  aboTf.-«-Biog.  Biitauaica,  <  Calamy. 
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in  the  posMSMon  of  S.  Whitbread^  esq«  The  etchings  of 
caUle  which  accompany  bis  brother's  descriptive  writings, 
are  his  productions.  As  a  man  be  was  equally  esteenned 
for  probity  of  character  and  simplicity  of  manner,  and,  as 
a  membtt  of  the  royal  academy,  he  added  honour  to  th^ 
institution.  He  died  at  Brompton,  March  8,  1807,  three 
years  after  hb  learned  and  amiable  brother^  the  rev.  Wil« 
ttam  Gilpin.  ^ 

GIN  (Peter  Louis  Claude)i  a  voluminoiis  and  nseful 
French  writer  of  the  last  centnry^  was  bom  at  Paris,  Nov. 
17,  1736,  and  being  educated  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  became  successively  couniellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Parif,  and  member  of  the  grand  council.  He  died  in  that 
city  in  1807.  His  countrymen  owe  to  him  various  transla- 
tious,  which  are  held  in  high  repute,  particularly  one  of 
Homer,  first  printed  in  1784,  8vo,  of  which  there  were 
afterwards  two  splendid  editions  printed  by  Didot ;  and 
translations  of  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Demosthenes,  and 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  His  original  works  were^ 
1.  "Traite  de  Teloquence  de  barreau,"  1767,  12mo.  2. 
**  De  Vx  Religion,  par  un  homme  du  monde,*'  1778,  and 
foliowing  years,  5  vols.  8vo.  This  work,  tbougli  loaded 
with  a  superabundance  of  quotations,  which  render  it  too 
prolix,  was  well  received.  In  1785  he  published  a  judi- 
cious abridgment  of  it,  under  the  title  of  *^  Nouveaux  Me* 
laiiges  de  Philosophie  et  de  la  Litterature,"  exhibiting  in 
a  regular  plan  the  fund&mental  principles  of  religion  in 
general,  and  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity.  3.  ^^  Les 
vrais  principes  du  Governen^ent  Fran^aise,"  Geneva,  8vo, 
Paris,  8vo,  and  2  vols,  \2tno.  4.  ^^  Analyse  raisonn£e  du 
droit  Fran9ais,"  Paris,  1782,  4to.* 

GIOCONDO.     See  JOCUNDUS. 

GIOI A  (Flavio),  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  compass 
has  been  ascribed,  was  a  Neapolitan,  and  born  about  the 
year  1300.  At  that  time  the  sovereigns  of  Naples  were 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  France;  and,  to 
mark  the  circumstance  of  this  invention  of  the  compass 
originating  with  a  subject  of  Naples,  Gioia  distinguished 
the  north  with  a  fleur  de  lis,  a  particularity  which  has 
been  adopted  by  all  nations,  to  whom  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment is  known.     Some  have  pretended  that  the  ancients 

•  Pilkington.  by  Fo.*eli.— G«ot.  Mag.Tol.  LXXVII. 
<  Diet.  Hilt. 
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wdre  not  ign<»aiit  of  the  power  of  the  niagnet ;  but  it  is 
ceruin  that  Pliny,  who  often  speaks  of  the  load-stone, 
knew  nothing  of  its  appropriate  direction  to  the  pole. 
Some  authors  also  have  conferred  the  honour  of  this  im- 
portant discovery  on  the  Chinc^ei  and  it  has  by  Dr.  Wallis 
been  ascribed  to  the  English.  However  this  may  be,  the 
territory  of  Principato,  which  is  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  which  place  Qioia  was  bom,  bears  a  com- 
pass for  its  arms.  If  it  be  only  an  improvement  of  an  in* 
▼ention,  though  but  partially  known,  which  may  be  im-* 
puted  to  Gioia,  he  is  without  dispute  entitled  to  a  distin^i^ 
guished  place  in  the  rank  of  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  beneBt  of  society. ' 

GIORDANI  (Vital),  a  skilful  mathematician,  was 
born  December  13,  1633,  at  Bitonto.  He  spent  his  youth 
in  idleness  and  debauchery,  and  married  a  young  woman 
without  any  fortune;  and  having  killed  one  of  his  brothers* 
in-law,  who  reproached  him  with  his  indolence  and'lazi* 
ness,  be  entered  as  a  soldier  in  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  the 
pope  against  the  Turks.  The  admiral,  finding  that  he  did 
not  want  genius,  gave  him  a  writer's  place  which  happened 
to  be  vacant;  and  Giordan  i,  being  obliged  in  consequence 
to  learn  arithmetic,  eagerly  studied  that  of  Clavius,  and 
acquired  a  taste  for  mathematics.  Returning  to  Rome,  in 
1659,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
devoted  the  leisure  that  office  aflPorded  him  to  mathematical 
studies,  in  which  he  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  queen 
Christiiia  chose  him  for  her  mathematician  during  her  stay 
at  Rome  ;  aud  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  to  teach  mathe* 
matics  in  the  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  which  he 
had  founded  in  th^t  city,  1666.  Glordani  was  made  en- 
gineer to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  by  pope  Clement X.,  ap- 
pointed mathematical  professor  at  the  college  della  Sa* 
pienza  1685,  and  admitted  into  the  academy  of  the  Arcadi, 
May  5,  1 69 1 .  He  died  November  3,  1711.  His  principal 
works  are,  '*  Euclide  restituto/^  folio ;  *^  De  componendis 
gravium  nomentis,^*  folio;  ^*  Fundamentum  doctrinse  mo- 
tus  gravium,''  1705,  folio;  ^' Ad  Hyaciuthum  Christopho- 
rum  Epistola,"  1 705,  folio.  * 

GIORDANO  (Luca),  an  eminent  artist,  was  bom  at 
Naples,  in  1629,  and  at  first  was  the  disciple  of  Spagno* 

*  Moreri.— Cjrclopssdia.  art.  Compass. 

•  Moreri. — Miceron,  tot.  II!.— Diet.  Hist. 
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Ictto,   and  afterwards  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.     When   he 
quitted  the  school  of  the  latter,  be  went  to  Lombardy,  to 
study  Corregio  ;  and  theh  travelled  to  Venice,  to  improve 
himself  by  the  colouring  and  compositions  of  the  best  Ve- 
netian artists.     He  had  a  fruitful  imagination,  and  a  sur- 
f>rising  readiness  and  freedom  of  hand  ;  his  tone  of  co- 
ouring  is  agreeable ;  and  bis  design,  when  he  chose,  cor- 
rect.    He  studied  the  manners  and  particularities  of  the 
greatest  masters  with  such  care  and  judgment,  and  pos- 
sessed so  happy  a  memory,  that  he  not  only  retained  in 
his  mind  a  distinct  idea  of  the  style  of  every  celebrated 
master,  but  ha4  the  skill  and  power  to  imitate  them  with 
such  a  critical  exactness,  as  to  deceive  even  the  ablest 
connoisseuj^s.     Iq  his  early  time  this  might  have  been  the 
effect  of  study,  and  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  excellence ; 
but  we  may  observe  the  same  disposition  of  mind  in  those 
pictures  which  he  painted  in  the  best  periods  of  his  life, 
many  of  them  being  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  Titian,  Tin- 
toretto, Guido,  and  Bassan.     Some  of  those  paintings  are 
so  like,  that  it  is  said  there  are  in  the  most  capital  collec- 
tions in  England,  some  called  Titian's  which  are  incon- 
testably  the  sportings  of  Giordano's  pencil.     One  of  his 
most  considerable  productions   is  the  altar-piece  of  the 
church  of  the  Ascension  at   Naples,  representing  the  fall 
of  Lucifer.     And  at  Genoa,  is  a  fine  picture  of  Seneca 
dying  in  the  Bath  ;  of  which,  also,  there  is  a  duplicate  in 
the  gallery  at  Dresden*     In  Spain  he  executed  many  com- 
positions at  Madrid,  Toledo,  and   at  the    Escurial ;   and 
employed  only  two  years  to  paint  ten  arched  ceilings  of 
the  church  and  staircase  of  that  palace.     He  was  exceed- 
ingly industrious,  generally  painting  sist  or  seven  hours 
every  day ;  and   being  highly  favoured  by  the  king,  be- 
.canie  exceedingly  rich.     In   1692  he  first  arrived  at  Ma- 
drid, and  did   not  return  to  Italy  till  1702,  when  he  ac 
companied  Philip  V.  to  Naples,  and   in  1704  died  there. 
The  appellation  of  **  Luca  fa  Presto"  was  accidentally  ap- 
plied to  Giordano  ;  not  on  account  of  the  fame  h^  had  ac* 
quired   by  his  expeditious  manner  of  painting,  but  from 
the  mercenary  eagerness  of  his  father,  who  sold  at  a  high 
price  the  designs  of  Luca,  which  he  made  after  the  com- 
positions of  the  great  masters,  while  he  pursued  his  studies. 
The  father  of  Luca  scarce  allowed  him  time  to  refresh  him- 
self, but  still  said  to  him  while  he  was  at  his  meals  as  well 
as  at  his  work,  "  Luca,  fa  presto,"  or,  "  Luca,  make  haste;" 
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from  which  expression  perpetually  uttered^  bis  companions 
gave  him  the  nick- name  of  **  Fa  Presto."  * 

GIORGI  (Augustine  Anthony),  an  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic of  considerable  learning,  was  bom  in  1711  at  St.  Maur 
in  the  diocese  of  Rimini.  In  1727  he  entered  the  Angus- 
tin  order,  and  studied  in  their  various  schools  at  Verona^ 
Bologna,  Padua,  &c.  where  he  became  an  accomplished 
scholar,  particularly  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  after- 
wards was  professor  at  various  Italian  seminaries  until  1745;. 
when  pope  Benedict  XIV.  invited  him  to  Ropae  to  the  the- 
ological chair  of  La  Sapienza,  which  be  filled  with  great 
reputation  for  some  time.  The  same  pontiff  also  made 
him  librarian  del  Angelica,  and  ordered  him  to  efface  from 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,-  the 
works  of  cardinal  de  Novis,  which  that  tribunal  had  con^ 
demned.  During  the  height  of  his  reputation  the  emperor 
Francis  I.  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  settle  at  Vienna, 
and  made  him  most  liberal  offers,  which  he  repeatedly  de- 
clined. When  the  missionaries  were  sent  by  the  coir 
lege  de  Propaganda  to  Thibet,  they  found  themselves 
much  embarrassed  to  understand  the  language  of  that 
country,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  afforded  by  Hyde, 
Lacroix,  Vespiere,  and  other  authors,  but  were  much  re*- 
Ueved  by  a  valuable  publication  of  Giorgi's,  which  appeared 
in  1761,  entitled  *^  Alphabetum  Tbibetanum,''  4to,  en- 
riched with  valuable  dissertations  on  the  geography,  my- 
thology, history  and  antiquities  of  Thibet ;  and  in  this  he 
explains  with  great  ability  the  famous  manuscripts  found  in 
1721  near  the  Caspian  sea  by  some  Russian  troops,  and 
sent  by  Peter  I.  to  M.  Bignon.  His  next  publication  was 
not  less  important  to  the  learned  world,  ^^  Fragmentum 
Evangelii  S.  Johannis  Graeco-Copto  Thebaicum  ssBCuli 
quart! ;  additamentum  ex  vetustissimis  membranis  lecMo- 
num  evangelicarum  divinse  Misse  Cod.  Diaconici  reliquise, 
et  liturgica  alia  fragmenta,  &c."  Rome,  1789,  4to.  His 
other  works,  enumerated  by  Fabroni,  consist  of  letters,  and 
dissertations  on  subjects  of  oriental  criticism  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  some  polemical  treatises.  Among  his  unpublished 
writings,  was  one  on  the  Greek  marbles  of  the  temple  crff 
Malatesi  at  Rimini.     Giorgi  died  May  4,  1797.' 

*  Pill(iq^oii  an^  Strati.-*Arg«qTi(1e^  toI.  IL— ReyooMt**  Worki. 

•  Fabrofa  VHm  lular«% 
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GIORGIONC,  an  emineot  artist,  fdiose  name  was 
Giojrgto  Barbarelu,  but  was  geoerally  known  by  the 
appdlation  of  Giorgione,  from  loftiness  of  figure  and 
nit,  or  tke  grandeur  that  stamps  bis  style,  was  bom  at 
Castelfranco,  in  Frioul,  li??^  and  became  tbe  scholar  of 
Gioranni  Bellini.  Even  then  be  dismissed  the  minote- 
ness  fdiich  chained  his  master,  and  substituted  that  free- 
dom, that  disdainful  superiority  of  handling,  which,  if  it 
be  not  the  result  of  matmer,  is  tbe  supreme  attainment  of 
execution.  Ample  outlines,  bold  fore-shortening,  dig^ 
at^,  and  vivacity  of  aspect  and  attitude,  breadth  of  dm* 
pery,  richness  of  accompaniment,  more  natural  and  softer 
passages  from  tint  to  tint,  and  forcible  efiects  of  chiar- 
oscuro, marked  the  style  of  Giorgione.  This  last,  the  great 
want  of  the  Venetian  school,  bad,  indeed,  already  been 
discovered  to  Upper  Italy,  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  To 
kim,  or  rather  to  certain  pictures  and  drawings  of  his,  all 
unknown  to  us,  Vasari  pretends  that  Giorgione  owes  bis 
chiaroscuro;  but  neither  tbe  line  and  forms  peculiar  to 
Vinci,  nor  bis  system  of  light  and  shade,  seem  to  counte- 
nance this  assertion.  Gracility  and  amenity  of  aspect  cha- 
racterize the  lines  and  fancy  of  Lionardo  ;  fulness,  round- 
ness, those  of  Giorgione.  Fond  of  a  much  wider  diffusion 
of  shades,  and  gradually  diminishing  tbeir  mass,  tbe  Tus- 
can drives  light  to  a  single  point  of  dazzling  splendour. 
Not  so  the  Venetian  ;  more  open,  less  dark,  neither  brown 
nor  ferrugineous  in  his  demi- tints,  but  transparent  and 
true;  to  tell  the  whole,  he  is  nearer  to  Corregio.  He 
may,  however,  have  inspected  and  proGted  by  tbe  example 
of  Lionardo,  the  inventor  of  chiaroscuro ;  but  so  aa  Cor- 
regio di4  by  tbe  fore-shortening  of  Mantegna.  His  greatest 
works  were  in  fresco,  of  which  little  but  tbe  ruins  remain. 
His  numerous  oil-pictures,  by  vigorous  impasto,  and  ful- 
ness of  pencil,  still  preserve  tbeir  beauty.  Of  these,  his 
portraits  have  every  excellence  which  mind,  air,  dignity, 
truth,  freshness,  and  contrast,  can  confer ;  be  sometimes 
indulged  in  ruddy,  sanguine  tints,  but,  on  the  whole,  sim- 
plicity is  tbeir  standard.  His  compositions  are  few ;  the 
most  considerable  was,  perhaps,  that  of  the  *^  Tempest 
allayed,^'  in  the  school  of  St.  Marco  at  Venice.  Some  con- 
sider as  his  master-piece  **  Moses  taken  from  the  Nile, 
and  presented  to  the  daughter  of  Pharaob,'^  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  at  Milan,  in  which  a  certain  austerity  of 
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tone  gives  zest  to  sweetness.     One  large  picture  of  a  boly^ 
family  is  in  possession  of  the  marquis  of  Stafford^  which  is 
highly  laboured  as  to  eifecu     But,  perhaps  the  most  per*- 
feet  work  of  his  in  this  country^  is  a  small  picture  in  the 
collection  of  the  earl  of  Carlislei  a  portrait  of  Gaston  de 
Foix,  with  a  servant  putting  on  his  armour*     We  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  picture  that  has  more  truth  or  beauty 
of  colour,  and  style  of  character.     It  is  told  of  Giorgione, 
that  having  a  dispute  concerning  the  superiority  of  sculps 
ture  or  painting ;  and  it  being  argued,  that  sculpture  had 
the  advantage,  because  the  figures  it  produces  may  be  seen 
all   around ;  he  took  the  adverse  side,  maintaining,  that 
the  necessity  of  moving,  in  order  to  see  the  different  sides, 
deprived  it  of  its  superiority ;  whereas  the  whole  figure 
might  be  viewed  at  one  glance,  in  a  minute.     To  prove 
his  position,  he  painted  a  figure,  and  surrounded  it  with 
mirrors,  in  which  all  the  various  parts  were  exhibited,  and 
obtained  great  applause  for  his  ingenuity.    This  artist  is 
said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  beauty  at  Venice, 
who  was  no  less  charmed  with  him,  and  submitted  to  be 
his  mistress.     She  fell  ill  with  the  plague ;  but,  not  sus- 
pecting it  to  be  so,  admitted  Giorgione  to  her  bed,  where, 
the   infection  seizing  him,   they  both  died  in  1511,  he 
being  no  more  than  33.' 

I  ArgeoTiUe,  toI.  I. — PilkiogtoD,  by  Fuseli. — Reet's  Cydopadja. 
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